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mission  to  Logstown,  1748;  Croghan’s  missions,  1750  and  ’51;  Colonel  Fry’s 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  the  same  place,  1752 ; George  Washington’s  mission 
to  the  French  commandant  at  Le  Bceuf,  1753 ; the  erecting  of  a Fort,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela;  its  surrender  to  the  French; 
the  erection  of  Fort  Du  Quesne;  George  Washington’s  Expedition;  capitulation 
of  Fort  Necessity,  in  1754 ; General  Braddock’s  arrival,  progress  of  his  march, 
defeat,  &c.,  1755;  Colonel  John  Armstrong’s  Expedition  to  Kittanning,  and 
signal  defeat  of  the  Indians  there,  1756;  General  John  Forbes’  Expedition, 
Grant’s  defeat,  evacuation  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  by  the  French,  1758  ; the  erection 
of  Fort  Pitt,  by  General  Stanwix,  1759  ; Colonel  H.  Bouquet’s  Expedition, 
engagement  with,  and  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Bushy  run,  1763;  Bouquet’s 
Expedition  into  the  Northwestern  Territory,  now  Ohio,  to  Tuscarawas,  Musk- 
ingum, &c.,  1764;  Lord  Dunmore’s  war,  1774;  Harmar’s  Expedition,  1790; 
St.  Clair’s  Expedition  and  defeat,  1791;  Wayne’s  Expedition  and  treaty  with, 
the  Indians,  1793,  ’95;  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  1811;  Mississinewa  Expedition, 
1812  ; siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  &c.,  1812  ; Border  war  in  the  West,  and  capture  of 
Blach  Hawk,  1833. 

THE  APPENDIX  will  contain  copious  extracts  from  Weiser’s,  Croghan’s, 
Washington’s,  and  other  Provincial  Agent’s  Journals,  Treaties,  Conferences; 
the  correspondence  between  General  Braddockand  Governor  Morris,  and  others  ; 
many  important  historical  facts  and  thrilling  incidents,  that  could  not  be  noticed 
in  the  body  of  the  work  without  too  great  digression  from  a Historical  Narra- 
tive.” 

DANIEL  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Publisher. 

Pittsburg,  October,  1846. 
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Beeson  Henry,  settles  at  Uniontown,44. 

Buildings  of  early  settlers,  52. 

Bastardy, did  not  frequently  happen, 61. 

British  government  determines  to  op 
pose  the  growing  power  of  the  French 

Braddock  Edward  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief, and  arrived  in  Virginia, 
91  ; requires  provisions  of  Governor 
Morris  ; establishment,  of  a post  ; 
calls  a convention  ; council  of  war 
held,  92;  he  proceeds  to  Frederick- 
town,  where  Franklin  meets  him, 93, 
96  ; marches  to  Fort  Cumberland,  93; 
he  charges  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  rudeness,  95  ; writes  to 


Gov.  Morris,  98  ; sends  St.  Clair  and 
Chapman  to  open  roads,  99  ; arrives 
at  the  Little  Meadows,  99;  Wash- 
ington becomes  an  aid-de-camp,  99  ; 
Washington’s  advice  to  Braddock, 
100;  Braddock,  with  1200  chosen 
men  advanced,  100 ; arrives  at  the 
junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  101  ; Washing- 
ton joins  him  here  ; crosses  the  Mo- 
nongahela at  the  second  crossing 
place,  101  ; battle  at  JBraddock’s 
field,  102;  general  confusion,  103; 
Braddock  is  mortally  wounded,  103  ; 
his  conduct  towards  his  men,  105; 
is  shot  by  Fausett,  105  ; Braddock  is 
brought  off  to  Dunbar’s  camp;  ex- 
pires on  the  13th  of  July;  is  buried, 
Washington  reading  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, 108;  character  of  Braddock, 
115;  burial  of  the  remains  of  the  dead 
that  fell  on  Braddock’s  field,  112, 113. 

Bozarth  Experience,  198. 

Beaujen  M.  de,  a captain  in  the  French 
service  holds  a council  with  the  In- 
dians, to  engage  against  Braddock, 
108;  is  killed,  109. 

Bush  Run  battle  at,  159. 

Barber  General,  293. 

Bucher  Conrad  John  Rev.  129. 

Buockongahelas  a war  chief,  299,  303. 

Bosoawen  arrived  at  Halifax.  133. 

Bullet  Captain,  of  Virginia,  138. 

Bullets  found  at  Braddock’s  field,  113. 

Baggatiway,  a favorite  game  of  ball 
among  the  Indians,  149,  150. 

Bloody  bridge  battle  at,  153. 

Bouquet  Colonel,  135,136;  appointed 
to  march  to-.jthe  relief  of  Fort  Pitt, 
156;  advances  slowly,  157;  engage- 
ment with  the  Indians  at  Bushy  Run, 
159;  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  162;  his 
expedition  of  1764, 164, 177  , proceeds 

' to  Tuscarawa  and  Muskingum,  168, 
174  ; held  conference  with  the  In- 
dians, 169,  172. 

Bradstreet  Col.  to  fight  the  Wyandotts, 
Ottowas  and  Chippewas,  165. 

Badinger  George  M.231. 

Biggs  Benjamin  Gen.  197. 

Bald  Eagle  killed,  180. 
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Bedhead’s  campaign,  200. 

Boone  Daniel,  224, 225, 248. 

Bowman  Col.  227  ; Ins  expedition,  231, 
237. 

Byrd  Col.  a British  officer,  235. 

Bulger  John,  231,  238,  248,  252. 
Benham  Robert  Captain,  234. 

Bryant’s  Fort,  245. 

Blue  Jacket,  300. 

Ball  Major,  336. 

Black  Hawk,  346. 


Clark’s  expedition,  218  ; troops  raised  ; 
proceeds  to  Fort  Kaskaskia,  219 ; 
Hamilton  surrenders  the  fort,  220  ; 
Clarke  proceeded  to  Vincennes,  222, 
235. 

Cornplanter,  288,  289. 

Cass  Colonel,  324. 


D. 


Columbus  Chris.,  discovered  America 
17,  18. 

Cornstalk,  a warrior,  184, 185 ; is  killed, 
193,217. 

Cabot,  Sebastian  and  George,  19. 

Colonization,  first  attempts  at,  19. 

Child,  first  English  female  born  on  this 
continent,  20. 

Calvert  founds  Maryland,  23. 

Colonists  of  Maryland,  23. 

Charter,  Penn  obtains  one  for  Penn- 
sylvania, 25. 

Chester,  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 
under  W.  Penn,  arrive  at,  26. 

Champlain  Samuel,  founds  Quebec,  27. 

Crevecceur,  a French  fort,  28. 

Cahicbtodoa,  French  interpreter,  on 
the  Allegheny  river,  31. 

Chartier  Peter,  allowed  to  live  on  Pax- 
ton Manor,  33 ; tums  traitor  to  the 
English,  34. 

Celeron  Louis,  deposites  leaden  plates, 
35  ; his  letter  of  August,  1749,  36. 

Crown  Point,  French  forts  at,  37. 

Crawford  setiles  on  Youghiogeny,  43. 

Corbley,  an  early  settler,  48. 

Chambers  Moses,  an  early  settler,  51. 

Crimes,  how  punished  among  them,  59. 

Combats  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 61. 

Confrecoeur  summoned  Ward  to  sur- 
render, 65. 

Croghan  George  and  Indians,  rejected 
by  Braddock,  99  ; sent  Jo.  Hickman 
to  Kittaning,  116. 

Cincinnati  settled,  257. 

Corbley’s  family  murdered,  195. 

Campaign  of  1755,  a failure,  116. 

Clay  Green,  General,  339. 

Chambers  Benjamin,  his  letter,  118. 

Campaigns  of  1759,  successful,  144. 

Cresap  Captain,  commands  at  Wheel- 
ing, 181. 

Captina  creek,  murders  committed  on, 
182. 

Crawford’s  fort,  195. 

Campbell  Lieutenant,  287,  296. 

Clark’s  Old  Trace,  259. 

Chambers  Major,  341. 

Crawford’s  campaign,  209;  he  is  taken 
prisoner,  213 ; and  burned,  214. 


Drake  Francis,  his  voyage,  19. 

Delaware  Lord,  Gov.  of  Virginia,  21. 

I Death  of  William  Penn,  27. 

De  La  Salle,  commander  of  Frontinac . 
28;  descends  the  Illinois  river,  28; 
returns  to  Quebec  ; his  death,  29. 

Dirty  camp,  early  settlement  at,  42. 

Dress  of  early  settlers,  53. 

Dancing,  an  amusement  among  early 
settlers,  56. 

De  Villiers,  French  commander  in  the 
engagements  at  Fort  Necessity,  78. 

Dunbar  Col.,  ordered  to  Virginia,  91. 

Du  Quesne  Fort,  expedition  against, 
93,134;  abandoned  by  the  French, 
140. 

Dumas,  a French  officer  at  Braddock’s 
defeat,  109. 

Dytoquarioan,  Indian,  fought  under 
General  Braddock,  112. 

Du  Quesne  Capt.,a  British  officer, 225. 

Doughty  Major,  at  Fort  Washington, 
257. 

Denny  Governor,  his  message  on  the 
French  abandoning  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
141;  Assembly’s  reply,  141. 

Dalyell  Captain,  sent  to  relief  of  De- 
troit, 153. 

Delaware  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio,  31, 121 ; joined  the  French,  34  ; 
they  sued  for  peace,  145. 

Detroit  attacked  by  Pontiac,  150. 

Dunmore  Lord,  his  war,  178,  190. 

Darke  Colonel,  a revolutionary  officer, 
274;  his  miraculous  escape, 279. 

Defiance  Fort.  298. 

Dead  Chief,  305,  306. 

Dudley  Colonel,  338. 

Dodge  General,  348. 


E. 


Era,  a new  one  in  navigbtion,  2. 

Early  settlements  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains, 40  ; at  Red  Stone,  41,  42  ; 
at  Dirty  camp,  42  ; near  Fort  Pitt, 
43;  on  the  Youghiogany,  45  ; at  La- 
wunakhannek,  46 ; in  Beaver  county, 
47  ; on  (he  Ohio,  47  ; in  Greene  co., 
Armstrong,  Beaver,  and  Butler,  48  ; 
in  Mercer,  Crawford,  Indiana,  49; 
in  Erie,  51 ; custom  and  manners  of, 
51,  62. 
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Elder  Rev.  John,  129. 

Eagle,  on  board  of  which  Gen.  Stan* 
wix  was  lost,  146. 

Etherington  Major,  commaader  at  Mi- 
chilimackinac,  149. 

Ecuver  Captain,  commanded  at  Fort 
Pitt,  155. 

Ellinipsico,  son  of  Cornstalk,  192, 193, 
217. 

Elliot  and  others  plotting  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christian  Indians,  203. 

Estill’s  Fort,  239. 

Ellskwatawa,  the  Prophet,  Tecumseh’s 
brother,  303. 

F. 

French  settle  in  Canada,  and  along  the 
western  Lakes,  27;  their  missiona- 
ries held  councils  with  the  natives, 
28  ; explore  Illinois.  Mississippi,  and 
the  Great  West,  29,30;  Governor 
Spotswood  resisted  their  encroach- 
ments ; they  erect  a line  of  forts  ; 
sent  out  agents  to  conciliate  the  In- 
dians,30,  32;  explore  Allegheny  and 
Ohio,  34  ; deposite  plates,  35  ; erec- 
ted forts  at  Crown  Point,  &c.,  37  ; 
their  movements  indicate  hostile  in- 
tentions, 64 ; Virginia  makes  ar- 
rangements to  arrest  their  progress, 
64;  the  French  approach  the  forks 
of  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  and 
compel  Ward  to  surrender  a fort 
then  building,  65;  are  surprised  by 
W ashington,  74  ; they  take  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, 77,  78  ; the  British  govern- 
ment determined  to  oppose  their 
growing  power,  91  ; defeat  of  Gene- 
ral Braddock,  102,  106;  abandons 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  140;  they  aban 
doned  the  Lakes,  144,  147. 

Floyd  John  Colonel,  238. 

Fort  Pitt  erected,  145,;  was  in  a criti- 
cal situation,  155. 

Forbes  General,  his  expedition  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  134  ; his  ill  health 
and  difficulties,  135 ; detained  at 
Carlise,  136  ; proceeds  to  Shippens- 
burg.  Fort  Loudon,  Raystown,  and 
Loyalhanna,  136,  137  ; sends  W ash- 
ington in  advance.  139 ; he  takes 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  140;  returns  to 
Philadelphia,  141;  his  death,  143; 
notice  of  him,  143. 

Frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  overrun  by 
scalping  parties,  118,  120,  149,  154, 
164,  165. 

Forts,  chain  of,  erected  along  the  Kit- 
titanny  hills,  119;  Fort  Littleton, 
121  ; Laurens  erected,  196  ; Boones- 
boro’,226;  Estill,239. 

Fausset  shot  Braddock,  105. 


Fry  Joshua,  an  army  raised  and  placed 
under  his  command,  39,  65;  his 
death,  74. 

Fort  Necessity  erected  and  surren- 
dered, 74,  79. 

Fort  Cumberland  erected,  89;  Brad- 
dock at,  93. 

Fredericktown,  Braddock  at,  93. 

Faulkner  Captain,  287. 

Franklin  meets  Braddock  at  Frederick- 
town, 96  ; his  advertisement  for 
horses  and  wagons,  97  ; his  address 
to  the  inhabitants,  98. 

G. 

Granville,  Sir  Richard  makes  a settle- 
ment, 19. 

Gallisoniere  Marquis,  Governor  of 
New  France,  35. 

Gist  Christopher  an  early  settler,  40 ; 
accompanies  Geo.  Washington  to  Le 
Boeuf,  63;  arrives  at  Fort  Necessi- 
ty, 73. 

Great  Meadows,  73,  75. 

Gage  Lieut.  Col.  acting  under  Brad- 
dock, 100. 

Great  Cove  inhabitants  massacred,  119. 

Gordon  Captain,  248,  252. 

Granville  Fort  attacked,  120. 

Grant’s  defeat,  137,  139. 

Gladwin  Major  commanded  at  Detroit, 
150,  151. 

Greathouse  killed  several  Indians,  179, 
182. 

Girty  Simon, 194,203,214, 230, 243,  247. 

Gnadenhuetten,  205,  207. 

Granville  Fort,  291. 

Graves  Major,  333. 

H. 

Hollanders  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  settle  on  the  Delaware  river,  24. 

History  early  of  Pennsylvania,  24,  27. 

Hennepin  Louis,  gave  name  to  Louis- 
iana, 28. 

Harris  John,  his  letters  touching  Half- 
King’s  death,  71,  72. 

Helaquantagechty  a chief,  33. 

Houses  of  early  settlers,  52. 

Harvest  parlies,  58. 

Half-King  accompanies  Washington, 
63;  lie  is  at  Fort  Necessity,  74  ; hia 
death  at  Harris’s  Ferry,  71. 

Halket  Sir  Peter,  ordered  to  Virginia, 
91. 

Haviland  Col.  146. 

Hamilton  surrendered  Fort  Kaskaskia 
to  Col.  Clarke,  220;  determined  to 
retake  it,  220;  determined  also  to 
desolate  the  frontiers  of  Virginia, 221. 

Harrod  James,  231. 
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Hoy’s  Fort,  242. 

Hacker  concerned  in  murders,  181. 

Holder  John.  231  ; his  defeat,  245. 

Holder’s  Fort,  242. 

Harmar  Gen.  arrives  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, 258;  he  marches  to  the  In- 
dian towns,  259  ; his  defeat,  260 ; his 
return  to  Fort  Washington,  261; 
censured  and  acquitted,  263. 

Hardin  Col.  259,  290. 

Hall  Major,  262. 

Harrison  William  Henry,  appointed 
governor  of  N.  W.  T.,  302;  he  holds 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  302;  pur- 
chases a large  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  307 ; holds  a council,  and 
Tecumseh  present,  308  ; at  Frank- 
lin, 331,342. 

Hull  Governor  of  Michigan,  321 ; his 
defeat,  324. 

Hopkins  General,  326. 

I. 

Indians,  Delawares  and  Shawanese  on 
the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  ; French 
amongst  them;  Logan  proposes  to 
hold  a treaty  with  them,  31  ; Gordon 
sends  them  a message  to  come  to 
Philadelphia,  32;  Conrad  Weiser 
despatched  to  them,  34  ; Chartier 
dissuades  them  from  the  English,  34 , 
measures  adopted  by  the  English  to 
regain  their  friendship,  39 ; Indians 
engaged  with  Braddock,  112 ; after 
Braddock’s  defeat  make  incursions, 
116,  120;  sue  for  peace,  145;  de- 
feated by  Co!.  Bouquet  at  Bushy 
Run,  159,  162;  they  renew  their  hos- 
tilities, 179;  British  practice  in- 
trigues with  them,  191. 

Innes  James,  his  letter  to  Gov.  Hamil- 
ton, 85;  he  is  ordered  to  Will’s 
creek,  89. 

Incidents,: affecting  ones  related,  172, 
177. 

Intrigues  of  the  British,  191. 

J. 

Joncaire  De  la,  a French  captain,  63. 

Jumonvillesurprised  and  killed,  74,  76. 

Jack  Captain  joins  Braddock,  99. 

Jacobs  Captain  a noted  warrior,  121, 
123  ; is  killed,  124. 

Johonnet’s  adventures,  265. 

Johnsons,  two  lads,  killed,  290. 

K. 

Kensington,  called  by  the  Indians, 
Shackamaxon,  27. 

Kelly  James  an  early  settler,  49. 

Kashwughdaniunto  an  Indian,  fought 


under  Gen.  Braddock,  112. 

Kittanning,  English  prisoners  carried 
thither,  116.  120  ; Indians  routed 
there,  122,  123  ; wounded  and  killed 
in  the  engagement,  128  ; prisoners 
retaken,  129. 

Kiyashuta  a Seneca  sachem,  169,  171, 
173,  288. 

Kinchloe’s  Fort,  254. 

Knight  Dr.  taken  prisoner,  213  ; his 
escape,  215. 

Kersey  Lieut,  at  Little  Miami,  257. 

Kenton  Simon,  224,  227,  229. 

Kaskaskia , 219. 

Kennon  William  his  adventures,  276. 

Kumskaka,  Tecumseh’s  brother,  303. 

Kanonekak,  346. 

L. 

Louisiana,  named  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV,  28. 

Logstown,  Conrad  Weiser  at,  27 ; 
Blockhouse  surprised  by  the  F rench, 
38. 

Land  offices,  several  opened  by  Lord 
Duntnore,  46. 

Lawunakhannek, settled  by  Moravi- 
ans, 46. 

Logrollings,  58. 

Legardeari  de  St.  Pierre,  commanded 
at  Le  Boeuf,  63. 

La  Force  with  fifty  men  at  Gist’s,  73. 

Liguory  a French  officerat  Braddock’s 
defeat.  109,  141. 

Lewis  Major,  137. 

Logan’s  family  murdered.'  182;  his 
celebrated  speech,  186. 

Lewis  General,  expedition,  183. 

Lauren’s  Fort  erected,  196. 

Leet  Major,  211 . 

Louisville  founded,  223. 

Logan’s  Fort,  227. 

Logan  Captain, 231. 

Lynn  W7illiam  Colonel,  killed,  238. 

Loramie  Fort  erected,  259. 

Little  Miami,  first  settlement  at,  257. 

Lons  Knives,  227. 

Lillie  Turtle,  280,  303. 

Legionville,  General  Wayne  at,  288. 

Leflwitch  General,  334. 

M. 

Mandans  of  European  origin,  18. 

May  Flower  arrives  November,  1620,22. 

Maryland  founded,  23. 

Marquett  and  Toilet,  French  missiona- 
ries, 28. 

Mississippi  discovered  by  them  in  1673. 

Mueller,  Delman,  Basse,  settlers  in  Bea- 
ver county,  48. 

Moorhead  Fergus,  an  early  settler,  49. 
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Manners  and  customs  of  early  settlers, 
51,  62. 

Morals  of  early  settlers,  57,  62. 

Marquis  Du  Quesne,  Governor  of  Cana- 
da, 63. 

Mackay  of  the  royal  army,  75,  86. 

Morris  Governor,  his  message  alluding 
to  Indian  incursions,  118. 

McIntosh’s  expedition. 

McCord’s  Fort  burnt,  119. 

Morgan  David  Colonel,  account  of,  196. 

Mercer  Hugh,  wounded,  124,  139. 

Ministers  active  in  the  Indian  wars,  129. 

Montcalm  obtained  possession  of  impor- 
tant passages,  131. 

McDonald  Captain,  127. 

Michilimackinac,  commanded  by  Major 
Etherington,  149  ; the  Indians  take  it 
by  stratagem,  149, 150 ; Colonel  Brad- 
street  at,  165. 

Muskingum  river,  Bouquet  held  confer- 
ences there  with  the  Indians,  168,  172. 

Martin’s  Fort,  235. 

Moravian  Indians  murdered,  202,  207. 

McKee  Alexander,  203. 

Montgomery,  a friend  of  Kenton,  227  ; 
he  was  killed,  228. 

McAffee  Samuel,  killed,  238. 

McGary  Major,  239,  250,  253,  256. 

Missasago,  or  Little  Turtle,  290. 

Miller  Catharine,  her  flight,  275. 

Moluntha  killed  by  Major  McGary,  256. 

Mock  fight  by  the  Indians,  273. 

Maumee,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  291. 

McMahan  Major,  293. 

Miller  sent  as  a messenger  to  the  Indi- 
ans, 293,  295. 

Meetheetashe,  Tecumseh’s  mother,  303. 

Meigs  Fort,  seige  of,  335. 


N. 


New  York  first  settled,  23. 

Nations  of  Indians  Westward  of  Ohio  in 
1759,  146. 


P. 


Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhattan,  21. 

Plymouth  company,  21. 

Puritans,  22. 

Pennsylvania  settled,  24. 

Penn  William,  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
24,  25,  26  ; he  dies,  27. 

Paxton  Manor,  Delawares  and  Shawa- 
ne  ie  invited  to  return  to  it,  33. 

Petty  theft,  how  punished,  59. 

Peyrouny  de  Chevalier,  a Virginia  En- 
sign, 77. 

Pitt  William,  produces  a change,  132. 

Pontiac,  an  Ottowa  chief  and  noted  war- 
rior, 147,  148 ; attempts  to  take  the 
fort  at  Detroit  by  Stratagem,  152  ; 
murders  crews  of  several  vessels,  153. 

Price  Majar,  296. 

Paul  Major  Jones,  259. 

Prisoners  retakenfrom  Indians,  129, 172. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  at,  184. 

Pipe,  a Delaware  chief,  213. 

Pukeesheno,  Tecumseh’s  father,  303. 

Prescatt  Captain,  317. 

Pittsburg  Blues,  339. 


O. 


Oxenstein  Chancellor,  24. 

Ohio  company  formed,  37. 

Officers  wounded  and  killed  at  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat,  106. 

Outposts  assailed  by  the  Indians,  149. 

Ourry  Captain,  commanded  at  Fort  Bed- 
ford, 158. 

Ottowa  Indians,  Bradstreet  sent  against 
them,  165. 

Old  War  Path,  25S. 

Ormsby  Major,  262. 


Q. 


Quakers,  their  persecutions  and  trials, 
25,  26. 

Quebec  founded,  27. 

Quassenungh,  an  Indian  chief,  appears; 
before  Thomas  Penn,  32. 


R. 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  despatches  vessels 
for  Plymouth,  19,  20. 

Rolfe  married  Pocahontas,  21. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  father  of  the  first 
settlement  in  New  Eugland,  22. 

Rapp  George,  settles  at  Harmony,  48. 

Rogers  Major,  sent  to  the  Upper  Lakes, 
147,  233. 

Red  Hawk,  a warrior  and  speaker,  173, 
192  ; was  killed,  193,  217. 

Ryan  John,  killed  Indians  on  the  Ohio, 
180. 

Rose  Major,  212. 

Ruddle’s  Station  or  Fort,  235. 

Recovery  Fort,  292. 

Red  Bird,  346. 


S. 


Settlements,  first  permanent  made  in 
America,  20  ; of  New  England,  22  ; 
Extension  of,  by  Virginia  and  Mary- 
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land,  27  ; West  of  the  Allegheny,  40. 

Smith  John,  captain,  20,  22. 

Swedes  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  24. 

Shackamaxon,  treaty  at,  27. 

Sports  of  early  settlers,  54. 

Surrender  of  Fort  Necessity,  by  Wash- 
ington, 77. 

Stobo  Captain,  a hostage,  79  ; carried 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS -DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY-COLONIES OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND,  NEW  YORK, 
NEW  JERSEY— PENNSYLVANIA  AND  PENN— FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  OF  QUE- 
BEC, AND  DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLERS  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS— NOTICES 
OF  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  DIFFICULTIES— WASHINGTON  APPOINTED  COLONEL- 
ARRIVAL  OF  BRADDOCK, 

The  greatest  event  in  modern  times  was  the  discovery  of  this  western 
continent.  The  eastern  hemisphere  was  alone  known  to  the  most  learned 
and  enterprising  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  world ; and  indeed  until  a 
very  late  period  of  the  world’s  history,  the  early  navigators  were  limited 
in  their  voyages  to  great  rivers  and  inland  seas.  They  used  sails 
and  oars,  and  the  most  distant  voyages  were  but  around  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica and  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  northern  part  of  Britain 
was  the  ultima  thule. 

But  the  year  1492  established  a new  era  in  navigation,  and  in  the 
commerce  and  destiny  of  the  world:  for  the  voyages  of  the  rude  mari- 
ners, who,  it  is  said,  in  latter  times,  visited  some  parts  of  this  continent, 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon  as  history,  and  their  discoveries  were, 
and  must  have  been  useless. 

Christopher  Columbus,  by  his  discovery,  opened  to  the  cililized  world 
a new  theatre  of  action.  The  great  cotemporary  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  was  most  opportune  in  making  known  his  discoveries,  and  their 
importance  to  the  world. 

Columbus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived  in  any  age. 
He  was  as  great  in  his  character  as  in  his  success.  Reasoning  from 
inductions  conclusive  to  a man  of  his  genius,  he  felt  convinced  to  a cer- 
tainty, that  a voyage  to  the  west  would  discover  either  a new  continent 
or  a vast  extension  of  the  old,  to  counterpose  the  then  known  land. — 
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Fortunately,  his  perseverance  equaled  his  genius.  The  difficulties  he 
had  to  overcome  were  the  most  trying,  but  at  last  he  triumphed  over 
them  all.  The  physical  impediments  he  might  have  overcome  with 
mere  brute  force,  but  his  sensitive  soul  had  to  encounter  others  of  a dif- 
ferent nature,  and  far  more  trying : the  sneers  of  ignorance,  and  con- 
tempt of  men  in  power. 

For  seventeen  long  years  did  Columbus  persevere  in  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  the  different  powers  of  Europe.  His  native  State  of  Genoa 
would  engage  only  in  enterprises  promising  an  immediate  return.  The 
King  of  Portugal  would  render  no  assistance,  but  endeavored  meanly  to 
avail  himself  of  knowledge  obtained  from  Columbus  to  forestall  him  in 
the  discovery.  At  length  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  confided  in  his  plans, 
and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  his  life— a western 
voyage  of  discovery.  She  was  rewarded  by  immediate  success,  in  the 
discovery  of  a western  world,  on  the  12th  October,  1492. 

The  history  of  any  portion  of  America  must  start  from  this  era,  for  all  j 
anterior  annals  are  buried  in  the  most  profound  obscurity.  Of  the  interest-  j 
ing  people  found  here  by  the  early  navigators,  and  their  ancestors,  we 
have  only  conjecture  for  a guide.  With  truth  we  can  only  say,  they  f 
performed  their  destiny.  They  lived  and  died. 

It  is  true,  that  late  discoveries  in  Mexico,  and  in  portions  of  South  ? 
America,  have  brought  to  light  interesting  facts,  showing  the  former 
occupancy  of  powerful,  and  somewhat  civilized  nations.  Mr.  Prescott’s 
late  work  on  the  history  of  Mexico,  has  also  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  Mexicans,  as  found  by  Fernando  Cortes.  But  the  facts  are  too  • 
sparce  for  a historical  foundation.  They  left  no  literature,  and  their 
traditions  reveal  nothing  to  build  upon.  From  what  portion  of  the  i 
human  family  they  originated,  is  as  uncertain  as  all  in  relation  to  them. 

Mr.  Catlin,  the  distinguished  painter,  thinks  that  the  “gentlemanly  j 
Mandans,”  as  he  termed  them,  had  a European  origin  within  a few 
generations.  But  his  theory,  like  them  all,  may  be  as  fanciful  as  i 
a Grecian  fable,  and  based  only  upon  the  imagination  of  men. 

The  continent  of  America  was  not  discovered  by  Columbus  until  his 
third  voyage,  in  1498.  He  then  landed  in  several  places  bordering  the  j 
the  Mexican  gulph.  He  was  deprived  of  the  honor  of  associating  his 
name,  or  that  of  his  patrons,  with  the  new  found  world.  This  glory  was 
obtained  by  Americus  Yespucius,  a native  of  Florence,  in  the  service  of  \ 
the  king  of  Portugal,  who  in  1499,  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil.— 
Very  little  is  known  of  him,  or  his  character,  except  that  he  was  a scho- 
lar, and  able  to  write  in  a manner  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
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Hence  he  had  the*advantage  of  Columbus.  His  descriptions  were 
glowing  and  interesting,  and  thus  he  secured  a fourth  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  be  called  by  his  name;  and  the  injustice  has  ever  since  been 
continued.* 

The  English  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  people  who 
discovered  the  continent.  This  was  in  the  year  1497,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  In  that  year  George  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father 
and  son,  sailed  in  quest  of  new  countries,  more  particularly  a western 
passage  to  India,  then  a great  object  in  commerce.  They  discovered 
Newfoundland,  from  whence  they  sailed  first  to  the  north,  then  to  the 
south,  sailing  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
Florida. 

For  nearly  a century  after  these  discoveries  little  was  made  of  them, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  vessels  to  undertake  so  great  a 
voyage.  About  the  year  1580,  Sir  Francis  Drake  accomplished  his  cele- 
brated voyage  around  the  globe.  This  was  an  event  highly  auspicious  to 
mercantile  enterprise,  and  attempts  were  soon  made  by  the  English  to 
establish  colonies.  The  first  attempts  at  colonization  were  unsuccessful 
and  quite  discouraging.  These  were  under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  In 
1584,  his  half  brother,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed and  distinguished  men  ol  his  or  any  other  age,  despatched  two  small 
vessels  on  a mercantile  adventure.  They  reached  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  sailed  along  that  coast.  On  their  return  to  England,  their 
commanders  published  such  a splendid  description  of  the  country,  its 
beauty,  fertility,  mildness  of  climate,  and  serenity  of  atmosphere,  as 
to  attract  the  particular  attention  of  the  then  reigning  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  called  Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  maiden  Queen. 

The  next  year  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  despatched  seven  vessels  for  the 
port  of  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Granville,  to 
make  a settlement.  They  carried  one  hundred  and  eighty  adventurers. 
They  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  the  care  of  one 
Capt.  Lane.  But  instead  of  turning  their  attention  to  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  their  lives,  they  spent  their  time  in  search 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  consequently  soon  assailed  by  double  cala- 
mities— famine  and  Indian  hostilities.  They  were  soon  relieved  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  took  them  back  to  England,  and  thus  unfortunately 
ended  this  experiment  of  colonization. 

*A  lineal  descendant  of  Americus  Vespucius  has  been  for  several  years  re- 
siding in  this  country,  and  is  now  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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The  following  year  another  experiment  was  mad6,  which  ended  still 
more  disasterously.  The  attention  of  England  was  so  much  engrossed 
with  the  threatened  invasion  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  that  no  supplies 
were  sent  out,  and  this  colony  miserably  perished  by  famine.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  White,  and  his  daughter  gave  birth  to  the 
first  English  female  child  born  on  this  continent.  It  was  appropriately 
named  Virginia. 

Meantime  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  being  engaged  in  other  vast  and  ambi- 
tious schemes,  sold  out  his  interests  to  a company  of  traders,  and  hereaf- 
ter entirely  neglected  an  undertaking  which  would  have  made  perma- 
nent his  glory  and  fame.  It  has  often  been  matter  of  regret  with  the 
author,  that  permanent  colonies  had  not  been  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  celebrated  man. 

The  following  reign  of  James  was  the  commencement  of  permanent 
settlements  in  America.  This  pusillanimous  Prince,  having  concluded 
a treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  directed  some  attention  to  these  affairs, 
upon  the  representations  of  men  of  science.  He  made  a division  of  the 
known  territory  into  two  colonies,  called  the  North  and  South  Colo- 
nies of  Virginia,  and  he  authorized  several  gentlemen  of  Bristol,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  parts  of  England,  to  make  settlements  in  the  form- 
er; and  the  latter  he  in  the  same  way  granted  to  certain  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  London.  These  grants  laid  the  foundation 
of  a nation  destined  to  rival  not  only  the  mother  country,  but  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves,  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  the  nations  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  These  were  then  called  the  London  and  Plymouth 
companies. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  Colony  South,  at 
James  Town,  in  the  present  State  of  Virginia.  Among  these  persons 
were  several  distinguished  officers  of  the  preceding  reign ; and  also  a 
Percy,  a brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  colony,  at  first, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  five  men,  but  their  conduct  towards  the 
natives  was  imprudent,  and  they  were  early  involved  in  war.  The 
consequence  was  that  scarcity  introduced  diseases,  and  in  a few  months 
one-half  of  them  were  swept  away,  and  the  other  half  discouraged. 

The  government  soon  most  fortunately  devolved  upon  Captain  John 
Smith,  in  England  ranking  as  a gentleman,  and  he  was  emphatically  the 
father  of  Virginia.  He  had  been  distinguished  in  the  Continental  wars 
for  feats  of  courage  and  daring,  particularly  against  the  Turks.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a temper  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  the  colony.  His  courage  was  undoubted,  and  the  romantic  spirit 
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of  the  age  was  strongly  infused  into  his  character.  His  encounters 
with  the  Indians,  his  capture,  his  condemnation  by  Powhattan,  the  In- 
dian Chief,  and  the  romantic  interposition,  in  his  behalf,  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chief,  Pocahontas,  and  his  consequent  enlargement  from  cap- 
tivity, are  circumstances  known  wherever  English  literature  has  been 
read. 

Under  a new  organization  of  this  government  and  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Delaware  as  Governor,  and  his  timely  arrival  with  subsistence  and 
new  settlers,  the  colony  was  saved  and  enabled  to  assume  what  it  had 
not  heretofore  been  able  to  do,  a promising  appearance. 

Of  Pocahontas,  the  noble  Indian  girl,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  saved 
the  life  of  Capt.  Smith,  a word  is  proper  to  be  said.  She  was  forcibly 
taken  to  England,  and  as  a hostage  was  used  to  compel  her  father  to 
discontinue  hostilities  to  the  whites.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  a 
Mr.  Rolfe,  a reputable  planter,  was  received  at  the  English  Court,  but 
died  at  an  early  age.  She  left  one  son,  and  it  is  said  the  late  John 
Randolph  was  one  of  her  descendants.  If  so,  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  in  Virginia  are  descended  from  her.  The  first  Legislature 
ever  convened  in  the  New  World,  was  held  at  James  Town,  in  1619. 
The  Governor  at  that  time  was  Sir  George  Yardley,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a spirit  of  republicanism,  ever  since  characteristic 
of  Americans.  This  assembly  was  imbued  with  the  popular  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  their  meeting  had  a happy  effect  upon  the  enterprise  and 
business  of  the  colony.  A trade  was  opened  with  Holland,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  parent  State  in  consequence,  produced  the  first  difference 
of  sentiment  between  them  and  the  Government. 

Under  both  James  and  Charles  I.,  the  charter  was  considered  abro- 
gated as  it  had  been  declared  to  be  by  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench  ; but 
notwithstanding,  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  adhere  to  loyalty.  Controversies  arose,  and  nothing 
but  the  success  of  Charles  II.,  in  regaining  his  throne,  saved  them  from 
the  chastisement  to  which  they  were  in  imminent  danger. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  Virginia  contained  about  sixty ^ 
thousand  inhabitants. 

This  is  a brief  history  of  the  South  Colony  of  Virginia,  as  it  was  called 
to  the  time  of  the  great  English  revolution. 

The  attempts  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  settle  the  North  Colony 
were  still  more  feeble,  and  at  first  unsuscessful,  though  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham,  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  Court, 
were  zealous  in  the  operation.  In  the  same  year  of  the  settlement  of 
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Jamestown,  an  attempt  was  made  and  abandoned  to  settle  on  the  Kene- 
bee  river.  The  whole  coast  of  New  England  had  been  surveyed  by 
the  adventurous  Captain  Smith,  who  gave  a high  wrought  description  of 
the  country,  and  drew  a map  exhibiting  the  bays,  harbors,  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  which  he  inscribed  “New  England.”  The  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  was  so 
delighted  with  the  representations  of  Captain  Smith,  that  he  confirmed 
the  name  to  a country  which  is  destined  to  rival,  in  many  things,  Old 
England  herself. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  New  England  was  not  made  until  the 
year  1620.  It  was  then  undertaken  in  obedience  to  high  sentiments 
and  the  voice  of  conscience : the  desire  for  religious  freedom,  rather 
than  of  pecuniary  emolument,  or  less  worthy  motives.  In  this  respect 
the  origin  of  New  England  differs  from  that  of  an)’’  other  State  ever 
founded.  Immediately  after  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  England, 
like  the  Romish  Church,  employed  the  hand  of  power  in  supporting  its 
doctrines,  and  the  same  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment  were 
not  allowed  to  exist.  It  was  also  feared  that  in  reforming  the  rituals 
and  exterior  symbols,  a too  wide  departure  from  the  long  established 
Church  of  Rome,  might  alarm  the  populace  and  drive  them  back  to  the 
mother  Church.  Hence,  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  were  little 
altered. 

But  this  course  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  many  of  the  think- 
ing and  sturdy  people  of  Old  England.  They  became  anxious  for  per- 
sonal freedom  in  their  devotions.  Especially  they  asked  for  purer 
forms  than  those  of  the  established  Church,  and  thus  they  obtained  a 
name  given  them  in  derision,  Puritans.  How  honorable  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  those  men  rendered  the  name  by  which  they 
were  designated. 

The  Rev’d.  John  Robinson  was  the  father  of  the  first  settlement  in 
New  England.  The  company  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
“May  Flower,”  and  landed  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  in  the 
bleak  month  of  November,  1620.  Their  destination,  upon  sailing  from 
Plymouth,  was  to  have  been  the  Hudson  river,  but  they  were  carried  to 
the  north,  as  was  supposed,  by  some  treachery  of  the  captain  under  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch. 

This  voyage  and  vessel  is  immortal  on  many  accounts;  principally^ 
because  on  board  of  her  was  drawn  up  and  adopted,  the  first  written  con- 
stitution of  government,  ever  adopted  by  any  nation  of  people. 
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The  place  of  their  settlement  was  named  Mt.  Plymouth,  and  the 
colony,  after  undergoing  trials  of  famine  and  diseases,  which  carried  off 
one  half  of  them,  and  an  Indian  war  commenced  a short  time  after  the 
landing,  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  before  the  following  spring. 
The  history  of  some  other  colonies,  especially  the  one  established  by 
Penn,  and  the  lights  since  thrown  upon  the  Indian  character,  shows, 
that  the  hostility  of  the  nations,  was  not  caused  so  much  by  their  ill-dis- 
position, as  by  the  imprudence  and  rashness  of  the  settlers  themselves. 

This  miniature  view  of  the  first  settlements  established  upon  this  con- 
tinent, from  which  have  grown  a mighty  people,  seems  a proper  intro- 
duction to  any  history  of  any  part  of  it.  We  cannot  look  too  often  upon 
our  humble  origin,  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers.  Precedent,  also, 
justifies  us  in  this  course. 

The  adjoining  province  of  Maryland,  was  founded  by  Sir  Geo.  Cal- 
vert, Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland.  He  was  a Roman  Catholic  noble- 
man, though  born  in  England.  He  went  at  first  to  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  there  found  an  unwelcome  reception,  on  account  of  his 
religious  faith.  He  then  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  lands  north  of  the 
Potomac,  and  obtained  a grant  of  them  from  Charles  I.  This  country 
he  called  Maryland,  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  charter  granted  by  Charles  to  said  Baltimore,  is  highly  honorable 
to  his  memory,  as  the  original  draft  was  made  by  Lord  Baltimore  him- 
self. In  it,  religious  toleration  was  secured  ; the  first  example  in  history 
of  what  would  strike  every  one  as  proper,  at  the  first  flush,  of  allowing 
men  to  think,  and  secure  Heaven  in  their  own  way. 

The  eldest  son  of  Lord  Baltimore  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  to  the 
Maryland  grant,  but  his  second  son,  Leonard  Calvert,  was  the  first 
Governor.  He  purchased  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  with  them  cultivated 
friendship  and  peace.  The  early  colonists  of  Maryland,  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  happiness  and  peace.  Whilst  Virginia  was  engaged  in  perse- 
cuting the  dissenters  from  the  English  church,  the  northern  colonies 
were  also  engaged  in  persecuting  dissenters  from  the  primitive  faith.  It 
was  the  high  honor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland — a sect  which 
had  not,  until  that  time,  professed  the  doctrines  of  toleration,  to  estab- 
lish religious  freedom  on  that  true  basis.  They  received  and  protected 
their  brethren  of  every  Christian  church,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  of  their  prosperity. 

New  York  was  first  settled  by  the  Hollanders,  and  was  held  by  them 
for  half  a century.  But  in  1664,  it  was  surrendered  ts  the  English,  and 
together  with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Con- 
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necticut,  was  assigned  by  Charles  II,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  same  year  New  Jersey  was  granted,  by  him,  to  Lord  Berkley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  and  was  settled  by  Swedes  and  Danes. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies, we  will  briefly  notice  the  early  settlement  and  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  Hollanders,  to  settle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  Indian  hos- 
tilities, always  treacherous,  and  sometimes  bloody,  The  Swedes  were 
then  excited  by  the  success  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in  tra- 
ding with  the  Indians,  and  a company  of  like  character  was  established, 
under  the  auspices  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  the  following  reign,  under 
the  liberal  patronage  of  Chancellor  Oxenstein,  two  vessels  with  Swedish 
colonists  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  in  the  year  1698.  They  settled  near 
Cape  Henlopen,  but  made  surveys  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware 
so  far  as  Trenton.  They  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
Swedish  colonists  became  numerous,  and  by  their  conduct  to  the  Indians, 
every  thing  bid  fair  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  that  people.  But 
colonists  arrived  from  Holland,  and  for  some  years,  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  were  held  by  these  people  in  common.  The  Dutch  had  ac- 
quired the  political  ascendant,  but  the  Swedes  gave  character  and  pros- 
perity to  the  colony. 

The  English  in  1664,  conquered  the  whole  country  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  and  compelled  it  to  submit  to  English  power.  This  led  to  a war 
between  England  and  Holland,  which  ended  in  a treaty,  ceding  the  en- 
tire possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  North  America,  to  the  English.  This 
possession  was  never  disturbed,  except  for  a very  short  period. 

The  title  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  passed  through  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  the  King,  to  Lord  Berkley  and 
Sir  Geo.  Carteret.  It  was  subsequently  assigned  in  trust  for  creditors, 
and  William  Penn  became  one  of  the  trustees.  His  acceptance  and 
acting  in  the  trust,  enabled  him  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware.  The  first  Legislative  Assembly  was 
held  in  1681. 

This  noble  old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  founded  by 
William  Penn,  son  of  a distinguished  Baronet  and  Admiral  of  the  same 
name.  As  a trustee  of  the  state  of  N.  Jersey,  just  alluded  to,  where  he 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  colonizing,  he  obtained  a knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  sufficient  prescience  to  perceive  its  future  greatness.  His 
ambition  was  to  found  a Commonwealth  on  the  principle  of  religious 
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toleration.  Though  born  and  bred  among  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
this  excellent  man  joined  the  Quakers,  then  a persecuted  and  obscure 
sect.  But  persecution  could  not  shake  his  faith,  or  subdue  his  zeal.  As 
a preacher,  he  was  several  times  imprisoned,  but  he  plead  his  own  cause 
at  trial  with  such  eloquence  and  boldness,  as  to  procure  his  acquittal 
from  an  English  jury,  in  the  face  of  a penalty  for  contempt.  To  relieve 
himself  and  the  jury,  he  afterwards  paid  an  unjust  fine,  but  the  trial  was 
to  him  a lesson  of  wisdom. 

To  relieve  his  new  friends,  the  persecuted  Quakers,  from  trials  at 
home,  and  to  secure  for  them  an  asylum  where  their  morals,  and  purity 
of  faith  might  be  exercised  unmolested,  became  with  him  a favorite  ob- 
ject. Though  it  is  not  probable  he  aimed  at  a higher  work,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundation  of  a State  whose  greatness  and  prosper- 
ity is  destined  to  render  his  name  undying. 

Sir  William  Penn,  the  father,  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  had  become 
a creditor  of  the  government  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum  could  not  be  liquidated  in  cash.  The  old  admiral  foresaw  this 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  being  a favorite  with  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  on  his  death  had  obtained  assurances  of  protection  to  his  son.— 
These  promises  were  in  part  redeemed. 

In  1681,  Penn  obtained  his  grant  from  Charles  for  a discharge  of  the 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  due  his  father,  with  a charter,  bearing  date  of 
March  4th,  in  that  year.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  from  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  claimed  most  of  the  continent  by  grants  from  his  brother 
Charles,  a conveyance  of  the  country  which  now  forms  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle.  The  King  himself  gave  name 
to  his  grant,  and  it  is  said  against  the  wishes  of  Penn,  called  it  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  at  that  time  a beautiful  forest  country.  Mr.  Penn  pre- 
fered  the  name  of  New  Wales. 

The  charter  awarded  with  the  design  of  the  King.  The  grants  were 
liberal.  The  annual  rents  were  ten  beaver  skins,  with  one-fifth  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver.  The  proprietor  was  empowered  to  enact  laws, 
with  the  assent  of  the  province,  and  in  but  few  particulars  was  he  short 
of  sovereign.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  the  charter  was  to  be  construed 
most  favorably  to  the  proprietor.  The  extent  of  the  province  was  three 
degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth,  by  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  length. 
This  grant  was  made  known  by  the  King’s  proclamation,  and  Penn 
himself  published  an  account  of  his  province.  An  arrangement  was 
soon  made  between  Penn  and  numerous  adventurers.  They  were  to 
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pay  forty  shillings  per  one  hundred  acres,  and  an  annual  rent  of  one  f 
shilling  forever. 

The  first  settlers  under  Penn  arrived  at  Chester,  Dec.  llth,  1681. — 
The  river  had  then  just  closed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  winter  there,  f 
In  August,  1682,  this  eminent  man  himself  embarked  in  the  ship  Wei-  1 
come,  with  about  two  thousand  emigrants,  and  arrived  in  October. 

The  first  colonists  were  chiefly  of  his  own  sect,  temperate,  industri-  j 
ous  and  economical  Quakers,  and  they  conducted  themselves  with  great  j 
prudence.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers.  Be- 
sides  his  own  people,  Penn  was  aided  in  the  first  settlement  by  Welsh  [ 
traders,  Germans,  and  other  English.  Their  success  exceeded  that  of  j 
any  other  colony  ; and  one  year  after  his  arrival  Penn  estimated  the  num-  ! 
her  of  the  colonists  at  4,000  souls.  The  Welsh  settled  west  of  the  : 
Schuylkill,  and  the  Germans  founded  Germantown. 

But  this  colony, had  to  submit  to  numerous  privations  and  hardships,  j 
incident  to  the  settlement  of  a new  country ; such  as  can  scarcely  * 
be  realized  by  their  future  descendants,  of  the  present  city  of  brotherly-  j 
love. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  conduct  of  Penn,  and  a princi-  j 
pal  cause  of  the  success  and  prosperity  of  his  colony,  was  his  treatment 
of  the  aborigines.  He  set  the  example,  and  instructed  all  his  agents  to 
treat  them  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  on  Christian  principles.  He 
acted  as  though  he  felt  that  they  were  children  of  the  same  common  i 
father,  with  souls  impressed  with  His  love,  and  that  they  might  be  in-  I 
fluenced  by  kindness  and  love.  The  fruit  of  this  was  amity  and  peace,  ; 
instead  of  conflict  and  bloodshed.  1 

Having  established  his  constitution  of  government,  elaborate,  and  | 
filled  with  all  the  wisest  principles  known  at  that  time,  though  with  1 
some  defects,  a first  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened  at  Chester,  at  ! 
that  time  called  Upland.  Among  the  first  laws  passed  was  one  founded  , 
in  wisdom  and  before  the  age.  It  declared  “that  none  acknowledging 
one  God  and  living  peaceably  in  society,  should  be  molested  for  his  j 
opinions,  nor  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  ministry  what-  ^ 
ever.”  Nicholas  Moore  was  the  Speaker.  This  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature lasted  three  days,  and  three  laws  were  enacted.  1.  An  act  f 
for  the  union  of  the  province  and  territories.  2.  An  act  of  naturali- 
zation. 3.  The  great  law,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract.  It  also  i 
contained  a system  of  morals,  and  laws  in  relation  to  property  and  de- 
scents, and  other  important  subjects. 
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In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  Penn  was  much  annoyed  by  a con- 
troversy with  the  heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland. 
Their  claims  conflicted,  and  war  was  threatened.  They  eventually  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  of  settlement,  which  was  finally  in  1750,  spe- 
cifically enforced  by  a decree  in  chancery,  under  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardvvicke. 

The  first  great  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  held  at  Shorbanaxon,  now 
Kensington.  The  sachems  and  warriors  there,  met  Penn  under  the 
shade  of  a celebrated  elm  tree ; since  as  famous  as  the  charter  oak  at 
Hartford,  Penn  was  plainly  dressed,  without  troops,  arms  or  insignia 
of  power,  except  he  was  distinguised  by  a blue  sash.  He  was  followed 
by  a train  of  peaceful  Quakers,  holding  in  his  hands  a parchment  con- 
taining the  treaty  of  amity  and  purchase. 

This  council  and  treaty  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  known, 
and  the  character  of  Penn  is  not  illustrated  by  any  act  so  brilliant.  It 
was  just  and  adhered  to,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  was 
not  afterwards  for  many  years  disturbed  by  Indian  hostilities. 

No  other  opportunity  being  likely  to  offer,  we  will  conclude  briefly 
the  introductory  history  of  William  Penn.  He  suffered  continual  per- 
secution in  England,  and  encountered  great  difficulties  with  his  colony. 
His  private  fortune  was  injured  by  advances  he  made  in  conducting  his 
affairs,  and  at  length  he  was  harrassed  and  imprisoned  by  his  creditors. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  London  in  1718,  leaving  an  inheritance  to  his 
children,  which  would  ultimately  have  been  of  immense  value,  but  of 
which  they  were  mostly  deprived  by  the  American  revolution.  They 
then  compromised  for  a sum  of  ready  money.  He  left  a character 
which  will  be  known  in  history  to  the  latest  times,  and  more  desirable 
than  that  of  any  conquerer  who  has  ever  spilt  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
man.  It  was  that  of  a Christian,  embracing  all  the  good  attributes  of 
Christian  character. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  adverted  to  the  discovery  and  early  settle* 
ment  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  States,  we  must 
allude  to  the  settlements  of  the  French,  with  whom  the  history  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  is  still  more  intimately  connected. 

The  city  of  Qubec  was  founded  by  Samuel  Champlain,  in  1608  ; and 
the  extension  of  settlements  by  the  English  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
were  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  French  in  Canada  and  along  the  west- 
ern lakes.  For  about  a century  the  u great  west,”  as  it  is  called,  was 
explored,  and  in  many  places  settled  by  the  French,  before  any  other 
people  had  crossed  the  Alleghenies,  “except  a few  traders,  especially 
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from  Carolina,  who  had  ventured  among  the  Indians,  and,  becoming 
wild  like  the  men  with  whom  they  trafficked,  had  established  their 
homes  among  the  Cherokees,  the  Muskhogees,  and  the  Chickasaws. 
The  abodes  of  civilized  man  reached  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.” 

Two  French  missionaries,  after  a council  had  been  held  with  the 
natives,  and  formally  announced  to  them  of  their  intentions,  entered 
upon  an  enterprize  of  discovery.  Marquette  and  Toilet,  the  mission- 
aries, accompanied  by  assistants,  and  two  Algonquins,  as  guides,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1673,  set  out  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  they  entered  July  15th,  1763,  decended  that  river  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, a distance  of  990  miles,  and  then  returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Illinois.  This  adventure  opened  an  extensive  field  of  speculation.  M. 
De  La  Salle,  commander  of  Fort  Frontinac,  on  Lake  Ontario,  built  a 
small  vessel,  (the  Griffin,)  embarked  with  a company,  which,  at  first, 
consisted  of  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a Franciscan  Friar,  and  thirty-four 
men,  passed  up  lake  Erie,  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  coursing  along 
Michigan,  disembarked  near  where  fort  Chicago  now  stands.  He  left 
this  in  December  1679.  M.  De  La  Salle,  and  his  followers,  descended 
the  Illinois  river,  and  in  January  1680,  halted  at  an  Indian  village  on  its 
banks,  about  150  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Iroquois  had  exten- 
ded their  destructive  ravages  to  this  country,  where  they  had  obtained 
800  prisoners  at  one  time,  and  carried  them  into  slavery  ; and  this  cir- 
cumstance induced  the  Illinois  Indians,  to  treat  their  new  visitors  with 
great  hospitality.  Here  the  French,  for  their  better  security,  built  a 
fort,  named  Crevecoeur,  i.  e.  “ Broken  Heart."  As  soon  as  they  were 
secure  in  winter  quarters,  M.  De  La  Salle,  selected  three  men,  returned 
over  land  to  Canada  for  additional  supplies  and  adventurers. 

When  M.  De  La  Salle  started  for  Canada,  Father  Hennepin,  at  La 
Salle’s  directions,  prosecuted  the  enterprise.  In  his  excursions,  he  as- 
cended, according  to  his  own  account,  the  Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  where  he,  and  two  men  that  accompanied  him,  were  made 
prisoners,  robbed  of  their  property,  and  taken  to  some  Indian  villages, 
situated  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  that  river.  They  were  soon 
liberated,  and  returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  Ouisconsing.  Father  Hen- 
nepin went  immediately  to  France,  where  he  published  a splendid  ac- 
count of  the  vast  country  he  had  discovered,  which  he  named  Louisiana, 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  Though  Hennepin  claims  to  be  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mississippi,  it  is,  however,  beyond  dispute,  that  this  honor 
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belongs  to  Toliet  and  Marquette,  who  made  the  discovery  in  1763.* 

M.  De  La  Salle  had  left  Mr.  Tonti  in  command  of  Fort  Crevecozur  ; 
but  who,  after  some  time,  followed  him  to  Canada,  and  by  their  united 
exertions,  supplies  were  eventually  procured  ; and  also,  a considerable 
number  of  adventurers,  who  were  inclined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  un- 
known regions.  They  set  out  with  the  design  of  forming  new  settle- 
ments, and  1683  arrived  on  the  Mississippi— they  established  them- 
selves on  the  east  side  of  that  river;  and  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  and  some 
other  villages  were  founded  at  this  period.  M.  De  La  Salle,  after  he 
had  regulated  the  affairs  of  his  little  colony,  left  M.  Tonti  in  command, 
and  then  proceeded,  with  a number  of  men,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  made  such  observations  as  time  and  other  circumstances 
permitted.  He  speedily  returned  to  Quebec,  and  from  there,  passed 
over  to  France,  and  communicated  the  particulars  to  the  French  ministry. 

The  certainty  of  a great  inland  water  communication  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  Mexico,  a distance  of  about  three  thousand  and 
five  hundred  miles,  awakened  the  surprise  and  curiosity  of  the  French 
Cabinet.  This  discovery  was  the  foundation  of  that  policy  which  was 
ultimately  adopted  to  extend  around  the  English  settlements  a strong 
cordon,  calculated  to  draw  them  gradually  into  the  embraces  of  France. 
This  policy  had  less  of  hypothesis  in  it  than  was  at  first  believed  by  the 
English.  To  carry  it  into  effect,  the  French  adopted  the  most  artful 
and  prudent  precautions,  and  all  their  subsequent  colonial  measures  tend- 
ed to  this  point. 

After  several  efforts  more  to  settle  various  parts  of  Louisiana,  M.  de 
La  Salle  perished,  March  19th,  1617,  having  received  a mortal  wound 
from  two  assassins,  in  the  country  of  his  adventures. 

M.  Tonti,  two  years  before  this  fatal  event,  had  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  meet  La  Salle.  After  a fruitless  stay  of 
some  weeks, he  proceeded  on  his  return  to  the  Illinois.  He  entered  the 
Arkansas  river  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  and  soon  found  himself 
among  the  Indians  of  that  name.  He  made  a treaty  with  that  people, 
opened  a trade  with  them,  built  a fort,  and  made  preparations  for  a set- 
tlement. The  soldiers  he  left  here  were  soon  joined  by  adventurers 
from  Canada,  many  of  whom  married  Indian  women. 

While  the  more  southern  settlements  were  making,  those  in  Illinois 
were  prosperous.  The  climate  was  salubrious,  the  soil  prolific ; the  in- 
habitants pursued,  however,  agriculture  only  as  a secondary  object;  yet 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions. 


* Bancroft’s  Hist.  U.  S.,  p.  300,  157. 
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After  1700  the  French  made  a number  of  settlements  on  the  Missis-  j 
sippi  and  its  several  tributaries,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river. 

“ Not  a fountain  bubbled  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  but  was 
claimed  as  being  within  the  French  empire.  Louisiana  stretched  to  the 
head-springs  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela,  of  the  Kenhawa 
and  the  Tennessee. 

“The  energy  of  the  centralised  Government  of  New  France  enabled 
it  to  act  with  promptness ; and,  before  the  English  Government  could 
direct  its  thoughts  to  the  consequences,  the  French  had  secured  their  in- 
fluences on  the  head-springs  of  the  Ohio.”(l) 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  had  attracted  the  attention  of  ! 
the  colonies.  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  made  an  effort  as  early 
as  1711,  to  resist  French  encroachments,  by  attempting  to  establish  the 
line  of  Virginia  settlements  far  enough  to  the  west  to  interrupt  the  con-  j 
templated  chain  of  communication  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  | 

Mexico.  “For  that  purpose  he  also  causes  the  passes  in  the  mountains  j 

to  be  examined ; desired  to  promote  settlements  beyond  them,  and  j 

sought  to  concentrate  within  his  Province  bands  of  friendly  Indians.  j 

Finding  other  measures  unavailing,  he  planned  the  incorporation  of  a * 

Virginia  Indian  Company,  which  from  the  emoluments  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  traffic,  should  sustain  forts  in  the  western  country.  Disappointed  i 

by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  people  to  a privileged  company,  he  [• 

was  still  earnest  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  French.  But  from 
Williamsburg  to  Kaskaskia  the  distance  was  too  wide ; and  though  by  . 

a journey  across  the  mountains,  the  right  of  Virginia  might  be  sustained,  » 

yet  no  active  resistance  would  become  possible  till  the  posts  of  the  two  I 
nations  should  be  nearer.  A wilderness  of  a thousand  miles  was  a good  { 
guaranty  against  reciprocal  measures.”  (2) 

As  early  as  1719,  the  French  began  actively  to  erect  a line  of  Forts  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Canada  with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, at  both  extre mites-  of  which  they  had  extensive  settlements — and 
continued  their  efforts  till  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Forts  at  the  most 
important  points.  Fully  to  effect  their  purposes,  and  previous  to  thor- 
oughly exploring  the  country  along  the  Allegheny,  Ohio,  they  sent  | 
out  missionaries  or  agents  to  conciliate  the  Shawanese,  and  Delaware, 
and  other  Indians.  (3) 

(1)  Bancroft’s  His.  U.  S.,  vol.  3,  p.  340. 

(2)  Bancroft’s  His.  U.  S.,  vol.  111.,  page  344 ; also,  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the 
West,  page  184. 

(3)  Gordon’s  His.  Penn.,  page  213. 
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As  early  as  1728,  the  French  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese  from  their  friendship  with  theEnglish.fi) 

1729.  Effectually  to  gain  the  several  Delaware  and  Shawanese  In- 
dians settled  on  the  Allegheny,* *  the  Governor  of  Montreal  had  sent,  a 
few  years  previous,  a French  gentleman  amongst  them,  at  his  depar- 
ture, 1728,  carried  with  him  some  of  the  Shawanese  chiefs  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Montreal,  with  whom  they,  at  their  return,  seemed  highly 
pleased.  The  same  French  gentleman,  with  five  or  six  others  in  com- 
pany with  him,  in  the  spring  of  1729,  had  brought  with  them  a Shaw- 
anese interpreter;  and  the  better  to  secure  their  affections,  he  had 
brought  with  him  a gunsmith  to  work  for  them  gratis.  To  prevent  so 
fatal  designs,  Mr.  Logan  proposed  that  a treaty  should  be  set  on  foot 
with  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  an  absolute  authority  as  well  over  the 
Shawanese  as  all  our  Indians,  that  by  their  means  the  Shawanese  might 
not  only  be  kept  firm  to  the  English  interest,  but  likewise  be  induced 
to  remove  from  Allegheny  nearer  to  the  English  settlements.  (2) 

Shekallamy  was  sent  with  a message  to  the  Six  (formerly  Five)t 
Nations.  The  Six  Nations  were  invited  to  come  to  Philadelphia : 
they  appeared,  August,  1732.  Touching  the  French’s  procedure  at 
Allegheny,  they  stated  that  last  fall,  1731,  the  French  interpreter,  Ca- 
hichtodo,  came  to  the  Ohio,  or  Allegheny  river,  to  build  houses  there, 
and  to  supply  the  Indians  with  goods;  which  they,  the  Six  Nations,  no 
sooner  heard  than  they  went  out  and  forbade  them,  telling  him  that  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations  ; that  the  French  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  advised  him  to  go  home;  but  he  not  re- 
garding their  advice  proceeded,  upon  which  they  sent  to  the  French 

(1)  Prov.  Rec.,  III.,  p.  313. 

(2)  Prov.  Rec.,  III.,  pp.  628,  629. 

* About  the  year  1698,  three  or  four  score  families  of  Shawanese  Indians, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  from  Carolina 
and  planted  themselves  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  Conestoga.  Sad  were  the 
fruits  of  their  hospitality.  Others  followed;  and  when  in  1732  the  number  of 
Indian  fighting  men  in  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  to  be  seven  hundred,  one- 
half  of  them  were  Shawanese  emigrants.  (1) 

About  the  year  1724,  the  Delaware  Indians,  for  the  conveniency  of  game, 
emigrated  (from  Delaware  river  and  Susquehanna)  to  the  branches  of  the 
Ohio;  and  in  1728,  the  Shawanese  gradually  followed  them.  They  were  soon 
met  by  Canadian  traders,  and  Joncaire , the  adopted  citizen  of  the  Seneca  na- 
tion, found  Viis  way  to  them  from  lake  Erie.  (2) 

Proud  says,  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  chiefly  consisted  of  the  hunters  of  the 
several  nations  round,  under  the  protection  or  subjection  of  the  Six  Nations, 
as  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Willinis,  (called  by  the  French,  Illinois)  and 
their  own  several  nations.  (3) 

(1)  Bancroft’s  His.  U.  S.,  vol.  III.,  page  240. 

(2)  Bancroft’s  His.  U.  S.,  vol.  111.,  pages  314,  241. 

(3)  Bancroft’s  His.  U.  S.,  vol.  11.,  page  297. 
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Governor  to  complain ; but  their  messengers  were  not  returned  when 
they  came  from  home.  That  they  know  nothing  certainly  of  what  pass- 
ed between  Cahichtodo  and  the  Shawanese  at  Ohio. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  Hetaquantagechty,  speaker, 
and  chiefs,  agreed  to  join  the  English,  in  calling  back  the  Shawanese 
from  Ohio— they  conceived  this  could  be  done  by  preventing  the  English 
Indian  traders  from  going  to  Ohio,  for  while,  said  they,  the  Indians  are 
supplied  at  that  place  with  such  goods  as  they  want,  they  will  be  more 
unwilling  to  remove — this  must  be  done  to  recall  the  Shawanese.  That 
they  will  order  Cahichtodo,  the  French  agent,  to  remove  from  Ohio,  and 
doubt  not,  least  they  would  oblige  him  to  it.  This  they  would  mention 
at  their  great  council  fire,  immediately  on  their  return  home.  (1.2) 

They  also  stated,  that  Onontigo,  (Governor  of  Canada,)  and  Corlaer, 
(Governor  of  New  York,)  would  soon  have  war — that  they  heard  so 
from  Tiochteage.  (3) 

In  December,  1731,  Gov.  Gordon,  sent  a message  to  the  Shawanese, 
at  Allegheny,  to  come  to  Philadelphia;  accordingly,  Opakethwa  and 
Opakeita,  two  of  their  chiefs,  with  two  others,  viz : — Quassenungh  and 
Kataweykeita,  came  to  Philadelphia.  Sept.  28, 1732 — appeared  before 
Thomas  Penn  and  council.  Sept.  30th — the  Governor,  Patrick  Gordon, 
asked  them  why  they  had  gone  so  far  back  as  Allegheny  ? That  their 
king  on  the  Potomac  had  died  ; that  they  then  went  to  Allegheny.  They 
were  also  asked,  why  they  had  been  so  frequently  at  Canada?  Opak- 
ethwa said,  that  when  they  went  to  Allegheny,  they  went  with  a French 
trader,  who  told  them,  that  the  French  Governor,  their  father,  desired 
earnestly  to  see  them  at  Montreal ; but  that  they  had  no  intentions  to 
forsake  the  English.  The  Governor  at  Montreal  told  them,  that  he  had 
no  bad  designs;  that  he  had  also  sent  for  the  Six  Nations — recom- 
mended to  them  to  love  all  Christians — that  before  long,  the  French  and 
English  traders  would  meet  at  Allegheny  and  exchange  goods,  and  carry 
on  commercial  trade.  (4) 

1732 — They  were  then  asked,  whether  they  knew  the  French  inten- 
ded to  build  some  houses  at  Allegheny  ? They  answered,  they  did  not. 
They  were  then  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a treaty  had  been  lately  held 
with  the  Six  Nations,  for  the  professed  object,  io  unite  the  Indian  Na- 
tions in  the  English  interest  together — that  for  thirty  years  the  Shaw- 
anese were  counted  as  included  in  the  league  of  friendship.  It  was  then 


(1)  Prov.Rec.lU,  p.473. 

(2)  Gordac,  Pa.,p.  213. 


(3)  Montreal,  p.  745. 

(4)  Gordon,  Pa.,  p.  214. 
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proposed  to  them,  to  come  and  settle  on  Paxton  Manor,  opposite  Harris’ 
Ferry.  They,  however,  were  satisfied,  that  when  they  were  there 
settled,  (Allegheny,)  it  suited  them  better  than  to  live  nearer.  It  was 
proposed  to  run  a line  around  the  Paxton  Manor,  and  none  but  Peter 
C harder  should  be  allowed  to  live  on  it. 

1733 —  The  Shawanese  complained  of  Peter  Cheaver,  (Shaver,)  an 
Indian  trader — that  although  the  traders  were  prohibited  to  bring  rum, 
that  he,  above  all  others,  brought  it  to  Shaniokin — then  threatened  to  go 
to  Allegheny,  contrary  to  what  was  agreed  upon  between  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Six  Nations — that  by  this  means,  the  difficulty 
would  be  increased,  to  bring  the  Indians  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

1734 —  At  a conference  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  15th,  1734,  Helaquant- 
agechty  stated,  that  the  Six  Nations  had,  as  they  were  desired  at  the 
last  treaty,  sent  messengers  to  the  Shawanese,  at  Allegheny,  to  prevail 
with  them  to  return  towards  Susquehanna,  who  informed  them,  that  they 
would  remove  further  to  the  northward,  towards  the  French  country — 
that  the  Shawanese  sent  the  Delawares  a belt  of  wampum,  informing 
them,  that  as  they  had  to  seek  out  a new  country  for  themselves,  they 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  Delawares  with  them.  But  Sassoonan , the 
Delaware  chief,  forbade  any  of  his  people  to  go  with  the  Shawanese, 
and  desired  that  the  Shawanese  should  return  to  the  Susquehanna.- — 
Helaquantagechty  expressed  the  fear,  that  if  the  Shawanese  should  go 
over  to  the  French,  the  Delawares  would  follow. 

1735,  Sept.  10 th — Helaquantagechty , again  stated,  that  messengers 
had  been  sent  to  prevail  on  the  Shawanese,  at  Allegheny,  to  return  to 
Susquehanna  ; that  the  Shawanese  had  utterly  refused  to  leave  the  place. 
He  then  added,  that  one  tribe  of  those  Shawanese,  had  never  behaved 
themselves  badly ; they  seemed  not  to  have  good  designs ; the  Six 
Nations  were  not  satisfied  with  them. 

When  the  messengers  insisted  upon  their  return,  or  removal  to  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Shawanese  took  such  a dislike  to  the  speaker,  Sagahan- 
dechty,  and  some  months  after,  the  other  chiefs  returned,  whom  they 
murdered  under  circumstances  of  much  cruelty.  This  tribe*  then  fled 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  came  some  four  or  five  years  before. 

Ultimately,  they  became  completely  disaffected — their  alienation,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  tribes,  (1745)  was  greatly  dreaded,  especially  after  a 
party  of  them  had  been  killed  (1742)  by  a considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lish, near  James  River,  Va.  This  affair  caused  great  alarm  in  Virginia, 

* This  tribe  was  called  Shaweygria,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  young  men, 
ten  old  men  and  several  women  and  children  ; but  had  returned  to  the  place 
whence  they  came,  below  Carolina. 
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Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Thomas  dispatched  a messen-  j. 
ger  to  Conrad  Weiser,  the  provincial  interpreter,  to  renew  assurances  of 
friendship,  and  propose  his  mediation  between  the  Indians  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia.  This  proposition  induced  them  to  hold  a treaty 
the  ensuing  spring,  (1745,)  and  to  refrain  from  hostility  in  the  mean 
time.  The  conference  was  held  at  Lancaster,  and  was  attended,  in  per- 
son, by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  by  agents  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. All  matters  of  dispute,  between  the  parties,  were  satisfactorily  L 
settled.  The  Indians  engaged  to  prevent  the  French,  and  the  Indians 
in  their  alliance,  from  marching  through  their  country,  to  attack  the 
English  settlements. 

1745 — The  Shawanese  Indians,  on  the  Ohio,  who  had  lately  shown 
symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  English,  and  subserviency  to  the  French  j 
cause,  now  openly  assumed  a hostile  character.  Peter  Chartier,  a half 
blood  and  trader,  was  a French  spy.  In  1743,  he  had  endeavored  to 
engage  the  Shawanese  in  a war  with  the  Six  Nations.  Being  suspec- 
ted, he  fled  to  the  Shawanese,  and  persuaded  them  to  declare  for  the  j 
French,  and  was  recompensed  with  a French  commission,  under  which  f 
he  committed  numerous  depredations. 

1747 — Some  Indians  on  the  banks  of  Ohio,  connected  with  the  Six  j 
Nations,  visited  Philadelphia,  to  tender  their  homage,  and  to  invite  the  Ji 
province  to  send  commissioners  to  a council  fire,  at  which  the  neighbor  ( 
ing  nations  were  present.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a 
conference,  the  council  invited  the  governments  of  Maryland  and  Vir-  * 
ginia  to  send  their  agents,  and  to  unite  in  preparing  a suitable  present.  »; 
On  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  goods  were  provided  to  the  value  of  one  ; 
thousand  pounds,  and  Conrad  Weiser  was  selected  as  envoy.  The  in- 
structions  given  to  him  (which  see  in  his  Journal  of  1748*)  display  ' 
pretty  fully  the  provincial  policy  at  the  time. 

The  French  now  entered  upon  actual  explorations  of  the  regions  j 
about  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio.  They  ascertained  the  geography  of  the  i 
country,  and  the  proximity  of  English  settlements  on  the  south  side  of  i 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  They  took  active  measures  to  extend  their  1 
trade  among  the  Indians ; well  aware  that  in  case  of  a rupture,  the  sav-  \ 
ages  would  prove  useful  auxilaries,  or  dangerous  enemies'. t They  did  : 

*No.  III.  and  IV.  Appendix , page  10—23.  jj 

fOne  of  the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  war  between  France  and  ? 
England,  was  a dispute  about  boundaries,  as  early  as  1747.  The  English  ex- 
tended their  claims  to  the  river  St.  Lawreuce,  while  the  French  on  their  part  ! 
contended  for  all  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Apalachian  mountains. 

It  was  not  believed  at  that  time,  that  either  intended  to  insist  on  the  extent  of  |j 
its  claims ; but  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  France  was  extravagant  in 
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all  they  could  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Ohio  company  (of 
which  an  extended  notice  is  given  in  the  appendix,)  among  the  Indians, 
by  trading  with  them.  Beside,  the  Marquis  Gallisoniere,  Governor 
General  of  New  France,  (as  all  the  western  country  was  called  by  them) 
in  the  year  1749,  sent  out  an  expedition  commanded  by  Louis  Celeron, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  medals  at  all  important  places,  such  as  the 
mouths  of  the  most  considerable  streams. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  of  one  of  these  plates,  found  at  Ve- 
nango : 

Lan,  1749.  DV  FEGNE  DE  LOVIS  XV  ROY  DE  FRANCE 
NOVS  CELERON  COMMANDANT  DVN  DETACHMENT  EN- 
VOIE  PAR  MONSIEUR  LE  M’IS  DE  LA  GALISSONIERE 
COMMANDANT  GENERAL  DE  LA  NOUVELLE  FRANCE 
POVR  RE  TABLIR  LA  TRANQUILLITE  DANS  QVELQVES 
VILLAGES  SAUVAGES  DE  CES  CANTONS  AVONS  ENTER- 
RE  CE  PLAQUVE  AU  CONFVTENT  DE  L’OHYO  ET  DE 
TORADAKOJN  CE  29  JUILLET  PRES  DE  LA  RIVIERE  OYO 
AUTREMENT  BELLE  RIVIERE  POUR  MONUMENT  DE  RE 
RENOUVELLEMENT  DE  POSSESION  QUE  NUOS  AVONS 
PRIS  DE  LA  DITTE  RIVIERE  OYO  ET  DE  TOVTES  CELLES 
QUI  Y TOMBENT  ET  DE  TOVTES  LES  TERRES  DES  DEUX 
COTES  JUSQUE  AVX  SOVRCE’S  DES  DITTES  RIVIERES 
AINSI  QVE’N  ONT  JOVy  OV  DV  JOVIR  LAES  PRECEDENTS 
ROIS  DE  FRANCE  ET  QUILS  SY  SONT  MAINTENUS  PAR 
LES  ARMES  ET  PAR  LES  TRAITES  SPECIALMENT  PAR 
CEVS  DE  RISWICK  D’VTRECHT  ET  D’AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

In  the  year  1749,  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  we,  Celeron, 
commandant  of  a detachment  by  Monsieur  the  Marquis  of  Galisso- 
niere,  commander-in-chief  of  New  France,  to  establish  tranquility  in 
certain  Indian  villages  of  these  cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  at  the 
confluence  of  Toradakoin,  this  29th  of  July , near  the  river  Ohio, 
otherwise  Beautiful  river,  as  a monument  of  renewal  of  possession 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  said  river,  and  all  its  tributaries,  and  of  all 
the  land  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  to  the  sources  of  said  rivers ; inasmuch 
as  the  preceding  kings  of  France  have  enjoyed  (this  possession)  and 


her  pretensions.  Perhaps  the  proximity  of  settlement,  and  the  reciprocal 
attempts  to  corrupt  the  Indians,  and  to  precipitate  them  into  hostilities  with 
the  times,  served  to  inflame  the  gathering  storm, and  to  hasten  its  approach. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  French  ministry  more 
attentively  examined  the  strength  and  resources  of  Canada  and  Louisiana. — 
The  position  of  these  colonies,  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  inland  water  commu- 
nication between  the  extremities  of  both,  seemed  to  unfold  the  means  of  sub- 
duing the  English  power  in  America.  (I) 


(1)  Stoddard's  Louisianaf  p.  66. 
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maintained  it  by  their  arms  and  by  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ris- 
wick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A similar  plate  was  found  a few  years  ago,  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Ohio,  by  a young  lad,  son  of  J. 
W.  Beale,  Esq.,  with  a similar  inscription,  except  the  words,  “ at  the 
mouth,  of  the  river  Chinodahihetha,  this  18 th  day  of  January .” 

January  17,  1749-50. — The  Governor  informed  the  council  that  three 
several  letters  of  an  extraordinary  nature  in  French,  signed  “ Celeron,” 
were  delivered  to  him  by  the  Indian  traders  who  came  from  Allegheny, 
informing  him  that  this  captain  Celeron  was  a French  officer,  and  had 
the  command  of  three  hundred  French,  and  some  Indians  sent  this  sum- 
mer to  Ohio  and  Wabash  and  from  Canada,  to  reprove  the  Indians  there 
for  their  friendship  to  the  English,  and  for  suffering  the  English  to  trade 
with  them.  The  Governor  sent  one  of  the  letters  to  the  Proprieta- 
ries in  London,  and  another  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that  the 
same  might  be  laid  before  the  ministry.  The  following  is  a translation 
of  one  of  these : 

From  our  camp  on  Belle  River , at  an  ancient  village  of  the  Chona- 
nons , 6 th  August , 1749. 

Sir: — Having  been  sent  with  a detachment  into  these  quarters  by 
Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  commandant  general  of  New 
France,  to  reconcile  among  themselves  certain  savage  nations,  who  are 
ever  at  variance  on  account  of  the  war  just  terminated,  I have  been 
much  surprised  to  find  some  traders  of  your  government  in  a country  to 
which  England  never  had  any  pretensions.  It  even  appears  that  the 
same  opinion  is  entertained  in  New  England,  since  in  many  of  the  vil- 
lages I have  passed  through,  the  English  who  were  trading  there  have 
mostly  taken  flight.  Those  whom  I first  fell  in  with,  and  by  whom  I 
write  you,  I have  treated  with  all  mildness  possible,  although  I would 
have  been  justified  in  treating  them  as  interlopers  and  men  without  de- 
sign, their  enterprise  being  contrary  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed 
five  months  ago.  I hope,  sir,  you  will  carefully  prohibit  for  the  future 
this  trade,  which  is  contrary  to  treaties  ; and  give  notice  to  your  traders 
that  they  will  expose  themselves  to  great  risks  in  returning  to  these 
countries,  and  that  they  must  impute  only  to  themselves  the  misfortunes 
they  may  meet  with.  I know  that  our  commandant  general  would  be 
very  sorry  to  have  recourse  to  violence,  but  he  has  orders  not  to  permit 
foreign  traders  in  his  government. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respect, 

Sir,  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 


CELERON. 
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In  1752  and  1753,  the  French  erected  forts  at  Crown  Point,  Niagara, 
Riviere  au  Beuf,  (within  the  limits  of  Erie  county)  and  at  Venango,  at 
the  mouth  of  French  creek,  (within  the  limits  of  Venango  county.) — 
These  movements  greatly  alarmed  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  despatched  George  Washington,  late  in  the 
year  1753,  to  the  French  forts,  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their 
designs.  (1) 

The  French,  notwithstanding,  made  advances,  attended  with  hostile 
appearances;  but  they  were  not  viewed  with  indifference.  Complaints 
were  made  to  the  French  court,  which  extorted  reiterated  promises  of 
redress,  without  the  least  intention  of  performing  them;  and,  to  gain  as 
much  time  as  possible,  the  English  were  answered  with  the  most  speci- 
cious  reasons  for  the  delay  of  retribution.  This  evasive  conduct  was 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a direct  denial  of  justice  ; particularly  when 
it  was  known,  that  the  French  were  fortifying  themselves  along  the 
lakes,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  English  cabinet  resolved 
to  be  no  longer  amused  by  the  artifices  of  the  French.  Orders  were 
despatched  in  1754,  to  the  Governors  of  the  provinces,  directing  them 
to  resort  to  force  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  to  drive  the  French 
from  their  station  on  the  Ohio.  The  New  England  provinces  formed  a 
political  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  Measures  had  been  taken  as 
early  as  1748,  by  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  For  that  purpose,  as  already  stated ? 
Anthony  Palmer,  president  of  the  council,  charged  Conrad  Weiser* *  in 
his  instruction,  “to  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  acquire  a perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  number,  situation,  disposition  and  strength  of  all  the  Indians 
in  or  near  those  parts,  whether  they  be  friends,  neutrals  or  enemies,  and 
to  be  very  particular  in  knowing  the  temper  and  influence  of  the  tribes 
of  Indians  who  sent  deputies  to  receive  him , for  by  the  knowledge  of 
these  matters,  he  was  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  goods  which 
were  to  be  divided  amongst  them.”  Mr,  Weiser  arrived  at  Logstown 
August  26, 1748 ; held  a conference  with  the  Indians ; left  September  19. 

“The  region  on  and  about  the  Ohio  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  was 
then  only  used  as  a hunting  ground  by  the  Mingoes  and  Shawanese 
Indians,  and  as  a highway  for  parties  at  war  of  different  nations,  in 
their  martial  expeditions  against  each  other.  By  reason  of  the  unceas- 
ing hostilities  between  the  more  northren  and  southern  Indians,  these 
expeditions  were  frequent,  and  tended  to  retard  the  whites  from  attempt- 

(1)  See  his  Journal  in  the  Appendix,  pages  34—50. 

* See  Appendix  Nos.  11  and  111,  pages  10 — 23. 
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ing  to  settle  sooner.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mon- 
ongahela,  no  attempts  were  made  to  commence  settlements  till  the  Ohio 
company  made  the  attempt;  and  till  after  1758;  and  not  to  any  extent 
till  the  Indians  had  nearly  all  deserted  this  region  of  country  ; and  ex- 
cepting a few  straggling  hunters  and  warriors,  who  occasionally  traver- 
sed in  quest  of  game,  or  of  human  beings  on  whom  to  wreak  their 
vengeance,  almost  the  only  tenants  were  beasts  of  the  forest.” 

The  Ohio  company,  or  Virginians,  in  the  spring  of  1754,  commenced 
the  erection  of  a fort  at  or  near  the  juncture  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers;  but  before  this  redoubt  or  fort  had  been  completed, 
Monsieur  de  Contracceur,  a French  officer,  with  sixty  batteaux  and 
three  hundred  canoes,  containing  one  thousand  French  and  Indians, 
besides  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  fire-arms,  from  fort  Venango, 
arrived  here ; and  in  April,  1754,  Contracceur  sent  Chevalier  Le  Mer- 
cier,  captain  of  the  Artillery  of  Canada,  a summons  to  the  commander 
of  those  engaged  in  erecting  the  fort,  informing  him  that  he,  Contracceur, 
44  was  come  out  into  this  place,  charged  with  orders  from  his  General, 
to  request  him  (the  English  commander)  to  retreat  peaceably  with  his 
troops  from  off  the  lands  of  the  French  King,  and  not  to  return,  or  else 
he  would  find  himself  obliged  to  fulfill  his  duty,  and  compel  him  to  it.” 
“I  hope,”  continues  Contracceur,  in  his  summons,  “you  will  not  de- 
fer one  instant,  and  that  you  will  not  force  me  to  the  last  extremity. 
In  that  case,  sir,  you  may  be  persuaded  that  I will  give  orders  that  there 
shall  be  no  damage  done  by  my  detachment.” 

Ensign  Ward,  (in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Trent  and  Lieut.  Frazier,) 
who  commanded  a party  of  forty  one  men,  surrendered,  and  evacuated  the 
fort.  Ward  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  men  and  take  his  tools  with 
them.  (1) 

This  was  considered  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility  of  the  memorable 
French  war  of  1754-58.  The  French  retained  possession  here,  after 
erecting  a fort,  till  Nov.  1758. 

The  Ohio  company  had  erected  several  store  houses,  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  Indians.  The  block-house  and  truck-house,  erected  by  the 
company  at  Logstown,  were  surprised  by  the  French,  (1754),  the 
French  found  here  skins  and  other  commodities  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,  destroyed  all  the  English  traders,  except  two,  who  found 
means  of  escape.  (2) 

Gov.  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  now  resorted  to  more  active  measures  to 

(1)  Spark’s  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  1,  p.  11, 12. 

(2)  Smollet’s  History  of  England,  vol.  Ill,  p.  569. 
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repel  the  French.  A campaign  was  commenced  against  fort  Duquesne, 
as  named  after  the  surrender.  Three  hundred  men  were  raised  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Fry,  with  George  Washington  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  This  regiment  marched  to  a place  called  the  Great 
Meadows,  near  the  Youghiogheny  river.  Near  this  they  surprised  a 
party  of  French  and  Indians,  and  the  commanding  officer,  named  Jumon- 
ville,  was  killed.  The  command  of  an  entire  regiment,  on  the  death 
of  Fry,  devolved  upon  Washington.  The  remainder  of  this  regiment 
having  joined  him  at  the  Meadows,  he  pushed  forward  to  preoccupy  the 
fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers  ; but  on 
his  march  to  that  point,  a superior  force  of  French  and  Indians  met  him, 
who  shortly  afterwards  attacked  him  in  a hastily  built  stockade,  and  com- 
pelled him  after  considerable  resistance,  to  capitulate  at  fort  Necessity, 
which  he  called  his  stockade. 

Measures  had  been  taken  by  different  missionaries  in  1748,  and  Cro* 
ghan  in  1751,  to  detach  the  Indians  from  French  influence,  but  they  had 
been  unavailing.  The  French  were  too  wily  and  able  as  diplomatists, 
with  these  simple  people.  Complaints  were  also  made  to  the  French 
King  on  the  repeated  aggressions  of  his  subjects  ; but,  as  it  was  evident, 
that  he  considered  Ohio,  and  all  the  recent  establishments  made  in  that 
quarter,  as  within  his  territories,  a rupture  was  deemed  inevitable,  and 
both  nations  prepared  for  it.  French  troops  were  sent  out  to  Canada, 
and  all  the  posts  in  that  province,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  put  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  defence.  A temporary  dissention  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  rendered  it  difficult  to  collect  a sufficient  force  to  oppose 
them  for  a season.  In  the  meantime  the  English  government  had  made 
preparation  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1755,  General  Braddock,  arrived  with  a force 
from  England.  He  commenced  his  preparations  to  repel  and  subdue 
the  French,  but  he  was  defeated.* 


*See  chapter  V. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST  OR  EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES— ON  THE  HEAD 
WATERS  OF  OHIO— IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES-THE  TRIALS  AND  DIFFICUL- 
TIES TO  WHICH  THEY  WERE  INCIDENT-DISPUTES,  ETC.-MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS. 

Western  Pennsylvania  was  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man 
before  the  year  1700.  As  early  as  1715  and  1720,  occasionally  a trader 
would  venture  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain ; and  of  these  the  first 
was  James  Le  Tort,  who  resided  in  1700,  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  but 
took  up  his  residence  west  of  it,  Le  Tort  spring,  Carlisle,  in  1720; 
Peter  Cheaver,  John  Evans,  Henry  Devoy,  Owen  Nicholson,  Alex. 
Magenty,  Patrick  Burns,  George  Hutchison,  all  of  Cumberland  county  ; 
Barnaby  Currin,  John  McQuire,  a Mr.  Frazier;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
at  an  early  day  a trading  house  at  Venango;  but  afterwards,  at  the 
Monongahela,  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek — were  all  traders  among  the 
Indians.  But  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  whites  at  settlements, 
in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  several  counties  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies, before  1748,  when  the  Ohio  company  was  formed.  (1)  This  com- 
pany sent  out  the  undaunted  Christopher  Gist,  in  1750,  to  explore  the 
country  and  make  report.  He,  it  is  said,  explored  the  country  “from 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  northward  to  the  heads  of  Juniata 
river,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  Allegheny,  by  the  valley 
of  Kiskiminitas.  He  crossed  the  Allegheny  about  four  miles  above 
the  forks,  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,  thence  went  down  the  Ohio  to 
some  point  below  Beaver  river,  and  thence  over  to  the  Muskingum  val- 
ley.” The  first  actual  settlement  made  was  within  the  present  limits  of 
Fayette  county,  in  1752,  by  Mr.  Gist  himself,  on  a tract  of  land,  now 
well  known  there  as  Mount  Braddock,  west  of  the  Youghiogheny  river, 
Mr.  Gist  induced  eleven  families  to  settle  around  him  on  lands  pre- 
sumed to  be  within  the  Ohio  company’s  grant. 

The  more  southern  part  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  (Greene,  Wash- 
ington, Fayette,  and  part  of  Somerset,)  which  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  was  visited  by  adventurers  from  Maryland, 
prior  to  1754.  Among  these  were  Wendel  Brown,  and  his  two  sons, 
and  Frederick  Waltzer,  who  lived  four  miles  west  of  XJniontown.  David 
Tygart  had  settled  in  the  valley  which  still  bears  his  name  in  north- 
western Virginia,  several  other  families  came  here  a few  years  afterwards. 
These  were  the  only  settlements  attempted  prior  to  Braddock’s  defeat, 


(1)  See  appendix,  No.  1. 
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and  those  made  immediately  afterwards,  or  prior  to  1760,  were  repeat- 
edly molested — families  murdered,  cabins  burnt,  and  for  a time  broken 
up,  alternately  abandoned  and  again  occupied. 

The  treaty  of  1762,  brought  quiet  and  repose  to  some  extent  to  the 
English  colonies,  and  the  first  settlers  on  the  frontiers  returned  to  their 
abandoned  farms  ; but  they  were  soon  again  obliged  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  retire  for  safety  to  the  more  densely  settled  parts.  Bouquet  prose- 
cuted his  campaign  with  success  against  the  Indians,  and  in  November, 
1764,  compelled  the  turbulent  and  restless  Kyashuta  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  bury  the  hatchet  on  the  plains  of  Muskingum,  and  finally  humbled 
the  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  Soon  after  the  refugee  settlers  returned 
to  their  cabins  and  clearings,  resumed  their  labors,  extended  their  im- 
provements, and  cultivated  their  lands.  From  this  time  forth,  the 
prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  increased  rapidly,  and  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion with  consequent  settlements,  rolled  westward  ; though  the  pioneer 
settlers  were  afterwards  greatly  exposed. 

Previous  to  1758,  Westmoreland  was  a wilderness  trodden  by  the 
wild  beast,  the  savage,  and  like  other  portions  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
by  an  occasional  white  trader  or  frontier  man.  No  settlements  were 
attempted  prior  to  this  date,  when  fort  Duquesne,  afterwards  fort  Pitt, 
was  abandoned  by  the  French,  became  an  English  military  post,  and 
formed  a nucleus  for  an  English  settlement,  and  two  years  afterwards 
(1760)  a small  town  was  built  near  Fort  Pitt,  which  contained  nearly 
two  hundred  souls  ; but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1763, 
the  inhabitants  retired  into  the  fort,  and  their  dwellings  were  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay.  (1)  In  1765  Pittsburg  was  laid  out. 

In  1765-’66,  settlements  were  made,  at  Redstone  and  Turkey-foot. 
Among  the  settlers  at  Redstone,  were  Wiseman,  Prisser,  Linn,  Colvin, 
Vervalson,  Tygart,  Brown,  Rodgers,  Swartz,  McClean,  Martin,  Hatton, 
Waller,  Donter,  Colburn,  De  Long,  Young,  Down,  Gudgeon,  Sute, 
Crawford,  Peters,  Hooter,  Conn,  Cook,  M’Coy,  Provence,  and  others. 
At  Turkey-foot,  Dewit,  Spencer,  Abrahams,  Jennings,  Cooper,  Hick- 
man, Enslow,  Pursley,  and  others,  all  adventurers ; who  were  notified 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  remove,  because  of  the  complaints 
by  the  Indians  in  1768.  About  the  same  time  some  emigrated  from 
Berkley  county,  Virginia,  settled  in  what  is  now  Fayette  county,  then 
claimed  by  Virginia. 

As  additional  particulars  relative  to  these  early  settlements  we  insert 
at  length,  the  following  pencil  notes  procured  at  the  land  office  and  else- 


(1)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  p.  189. 
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where  as  data  for  this  early  period.  Though  sparse,  they  cannot  but  be 
interesting,  as  contrasting  the  slow  progress  of  settlement  in  those  early 
times,  with  the  present  rapidity. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS. 

Capt.  Christopher  Gist,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1752. 
Richard  and  Thomas  Gist  were  his  neighbors  ; having  made  improve- 
ments, they  applied,  April  3d,  1769,  for  the  location  of  lands  adjoining 
Capt.  C.  Gist's  land. 

William  Jacob  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek,  in  1761 ; but 
was  obliged  to  remove  on  account  of  the  Indians  in  1763 ; in  1769  he 
applied  for  a location. 

1762 — James  Goudin  raised  a house  at  Eleven-mile  run. 

1762 — William  Shearer  and  Henry  Shrihack  made  improvements  by 
order  of  Col.  Bouquet. 

1760 — A house  had  been  erected  at  a place  called  Somerset,  five  or  . 
six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt — the  house  was  included  in  James  Burd’s  ap- 
plication in  1769. 

1762 — Carper  Toup,  by  permission  from  Col.  Bouquet,  improved 
land  four  miles  from  Pittsburg. 

Prior  to  1769,  the  following  persons  had  made  improvements:  Alex- 
ander McKee,  on  the  Ohio  river,  four  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  at  the 
mouth  of  Chartier  creek.  He  had  also  made  improvements  opposite 
Logs  town. 

1760 — Five  or  six  families  commenced  improvements  on  a tract  of 
1500  acres,  for  which  Geo.  Croghan  applied  for  a location  in  1769:  “On 
the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Two-mile  run,  up  the  river  to  the 
narrows,  including  all  his  improvements,  and  whereon  six  families  are 
now  living,  and  have  been  improving  since  the  year  1760.” 

Prior  to  1769,  Aeneas  Mackey,  by  permission  of  Lieut.  Col.  John 
Reid,  made  improvements  at  Dirty  Camp,  on  Turtle  creek,  on  the  road 
from  Fort  Ligonier  to  Fort  Pitt. 

John  Frazier,  John  Ormsby,  sen.,  John  Ormsby,  jr.,  and  Oliver  Orms- 

Note. — Among  the  early  settlers  of  Westmoreland,  were  Abraham  Smith, 
Randall  Mitchell,  Samuel  Sloan,  Simon  Eaker,  David  Marchant,  Robert  Da- 
vison, James  Pollock,  George  Right,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  John  Murray  St.  Clair, 
James  Montgomery,  John  Ramsey. 

In  Allegheny — John  Carrithers,  Robert  Smith,  Walter  Denny,  John  Grier, 
Joseph  Hunter,  William  Ramsy,  John  Willson,  James  Hannah,  James  Dean, 
Richard  Butler,  Robert  Newelling,  Devereux  Smith,  John  Wilkius,  jr.,  Thos. 
Bond,  jr.,  Wm.  Preston,  Robert  Harrison,  Matthew  Grimes,  John  Frankson, 
John  Crush. 

In  Fayette— Wm.  Crawford,  Hugh  Crawford,  Morgan  Morgan,  David  Haw- 
kins, John  Bishop,  John  Donne. 
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by,  had  made  improvements  on  Turtle  creek  prior  to  1762,  by  permis- 
sion from  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt. 

William  Thompson  and  Robert  Thompson,  had  made  improvements 
at  Braddock’s  field,  prior  to  1763,  by  permission  from  Col.  Bouquet. 

1769,  April  3d — “ William  Christy  applied  for  a location  for  three 
hundred  acres,  on  a place  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Pitt  east,  for  which 
said  Christy  had  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Pitt’s  permission  to 
improve  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  Said  tract  is  commonly 
called  Grant’s  Hill,  on  which  there  is  a valuable  house  and  large  im- 
provements.” 

In  a measure  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  toils  of  border  life,  we 
insert  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Croghan  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Gen.  Gage : 

“Fort  Pitt,  26 th  May,  1766. 

“ Major  Murray  and  I have  appointed  a time  when  we  shall  speak  to 
all  the  Nations*  here,  and  endeavor  to  remove  their  dissatisfactions  on 
account  of  the  murders  committed  on  their  people,  and  all  other  causes 
of  complaints,  and  flatter  myself  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  their  pres- 
ent disgust,  as  I am  convinced  they  have  an  ardent  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  us,  from  the  open  and  free  manner  they  have  made  known 
their  causes  of  complaints.  But  if  some  effectual  measures  are  not  ta- 
ken to  remove  those  people  settled  on  Redstone  creek , till  a boundary 
can  be  properly  settled  as  proposed,  and  the  Governors  pursue  vigorous 
measures  to  deter  the  frontier  inhabitants  from  murdering  Indians  which 
pass  to  and  from  war  against  their  natural  enemies,  the  consequences 
may  be  dreadful,  and  we  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  another  gener- 
al war.” 

Among  the  early  settlers  was  Col.  Crawford,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Washington.  He  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogany,  on  the 
river,  precisely  at  the  place  where  Braddock’s  army  had  crossed.  Whether 
Col.  Crawford  fixed  upon  this  spot  by  accident  or  design,  is  not  known; 
it  is  at  least  certain,  that  it  was  a very  favorable  location.  From  its  then 
being  on  the  only  leading  road  to  this  remote  region,  he  was  enabled  to 
see  all  travellers  visiting  the  Indian  country  ; and  being  himself  an  in- 
telligent and  hospitable  man,  his  house  was  made  the  stopping  place  of 
the  weary  pioneer.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance  of 
General  Washington,  who  was  frequently  an  inmate  of  his  humble 
dwelling,  during  his  frequent  visits  to  this  section  of  the  country,  for  the 


* On  the  24th,  Croghan  had  a meeting  with  the  Six  Nations.  Prov.  Rec., 
T.,  pages  114,  115. 
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purpose  of  locating  lands  and  attending  to  business  for  the  government, 
with  the  Indians.  In  his  journal  of  1770,  he  says: 

October  15M — “Went  to  view  some  land,  which  Captain  Crawford 
had  taken  up  for  me  near  the  Youghiogany,  distant  about  twelve  miles. 
This  tract,  which  contains  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  in- 
cludes some  as  fine  land  as  ever  I saw,  and  a great  deal  of  rich  meadow. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  has  a valuable  mill-seat,  except  that  the  stream 
is  rather  too  slight,  and,  it  is  said,  not  constant  more  than  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year ; but  on  account  of  the  fall,  and  other  conveniences, 
no  place  can  exceed  it.  In  going  to  this  land,  I passed  through  two 
other  tracts,  which  Captain  Crawford  had  taken  up  for  my  brothers, 
Samuel  and  John.  I intented  to  have  visited  the  land,  which  Crawford 
had  procured  for  Lund  Washington,  this  day  also,  but  time  falling  short, 
I was  obliged  to  postpone  it.  Night  came  on  before  I got  back  to  Craw- 
ford’s, where  I found  Colonel  Stephen.  The  lands  which  I passed  over 
to-day,  were  generally  hilly,  and  the  growth  chiefly  white-oak,  but  very 
good  notwithstanding ; and  what  is  extraordinary,  and  contrary  to  the 
property  of  all  other  lands  I ever  saw  before,  the  hills  are  the  richest 
land ; the  soil  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  them  being  as  black  as  a 
coal,  and  the  growth  walnut  and  cherry.  The  fiats  are  not  so  rich,  and 
a good  deal  more  mixed  with  stone.” 

About  the  time  Colonel  Crawford  settled,  as  above,  Henry  Beeson, 
from  the  same  county  in  Virginia,  laid  out  Uniontown,  the  shiretown 
of  Fayette  county. 

This  marks  an  era  of  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  emigration : 

1767 — Kentucky  was  visited  by  John  Finley,  and  a few  wandering 
white  men  from  North  Carolina. 

1769 —  Daniel  Boone,  and  some  of  the  first  adventurers  that  had  ac- 
companied Finley,  visited  Kentucky;  they  traversed  it  more  generally. 

1770 —  Colonel  James  Knox,  and  nine  of  a party,  reached  Ken- 
tucky; and  from  their  long  absence  from  home,  were  called  “The 
Long  Hunters.” 

1773 —  Several  surveyors  were  deputed  to  lay  out  bounty  lands  on 
of  Ohio  river ; they  came  down  from  Fort  Pitt,  to  the  rapids  or  falls  of 
the  Ohio  ; thence  explored  the  adjacent  lands  on  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  river. 

About  the  same  time  Gen.  Thompson,  of  Pa,,  also  descended  the 
Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Cabin  creek,  thence  made  extensive  surveys  in 
the  North  Fork  of  Licking  creek. 

1774 —  Other  surveyors  were  sent  to  Ohio  on  like  business ; landed  at 
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the  rapids ; exploring  and  surveying  on  both  sides  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
A considerable  number  of  emigrants  from  Maryland,  soon  after  1767, 
settled  on  the  Youghiogany,  Monongahela  and  its  several  tributaries; 
and  in  the  year  (1770-’71,)  many  of  the  Scotch  Irish  from  Bedford  and 
York  counties,  from  the  Kittanning  valley,  from  Virginia,  and  some 
directly  from  Ireland,  commenced  settlements  in  Washington  county; 
these  settlements  soon  extended  from  the  Monongahela  to  the  Ohio 
river.  The  settlements  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  began 
now  to  attract  notice.  “The  forts  at  Redstone,  now  Brownsville,  and 
at  Wheeling,  were  amongst  the  first  and  most  conspicuous ; the  route 
the  settlers  pursued,  was  the  scarce  practicable  path  called  “ Braddock’s 
Trail,”  which  they  traveled,  with  no  better  means  of  conveyance  for 
their  furniture  and  provisions,  than  that  afforded  for  pack  horses.” 

“ The  great  object  of  most  of  these  persons,  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  lands ; the  title  to  which,  cost  little  more  than  the  payment  of 
office  fees.  The  Indian  title  was  not  then  considered,  bv  individuals,  as 
presenting  any  obstacle  ; and  Virginia  (whose  charter  it  was  supposed 
then  embraced  this  region  of  country,)  confined  the  titles  of  settlers, 
with  no  other  restrictions,  than  such  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
confusion  of  interfering  claims. 

“At  an  early  period,  that  state  appointed  three  commissioners  to  give 
certificates  of  settlement  rights,  which  were  sent  with  the  Surveyor’s 
plot  to  the  land  office,  where  they  remained  six  months,  to  await  the 
interposition  of  caveats,  by  other  claimants,  to  the  same  land.  If  none 
were  offered  within  that  period,  the  patents  were  issued. 

“ There  was  an  inferior  kind  of  title  invented  by  those  rude  border- 
ers, called  a “ tomahawk-right,”  which  was  made  by  deadening  a few 
trees  near  a spring,  and  marking  others,  by  cutting  in  the  bark  by  the 
person  who  thus  took  possession.  This  ceremony  confered  no  legal 
property,  but  was  respected  by  the  settlers,  as  establishing  a priority  of 
claim,  with  which  it  was  discreditable  to  interfere.  These  rights  were, 
therefore,  often  bought  and  sold,  because,  those  who  wished  to  secure 
favorite  tracts  of  land,  chose  to  buy  the  tomahawk  improvements,  rather 
than  quarrel  with  those  who  had  made  them.”  (1) 

“The  proprietory  of  Pennsylvania  having,  in  the  year  1768,  purchased 
the  country  from  the  Indians,  as  far  west  as  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers,  opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of  those  lands.  When  the  office 
was  opened,  he  made  proclamation,  and  restricted  his  surveyors  to  res- 
pect the  lands  of  actual  settlers,  who  had  improved  to  the  value  of  five 
(1)  Hall’s  sketches  of  the  west,  p.  193. 
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pounds,  and  not  to  survey  them  on  warrants  (or  locations)  of  a date  pos- 
terior to  the  settlements,  except  to  those  by  whom  the  settlements  were 
made. 

“ Favored  by  this  indulgence,  which,  however,  was  usual  in  both  [ 
provinces,  few  of  those  who  lived  adjacent  to  the  Monongahela,  and 
had  already  occupied  the  lands,  applied  to  the  office  for  locations  or  war- 
rants. They  were  not  certain  to  which  province  the  soil  belonged,  and  ■ 

probably,  had  a secret  wish  that  it  should  belong  to  Virginia;  because,  [j 

in  that  case,  it  would  cost  them  but  about  one-fourteenth  part  of  the 
price  for  which  lands  was  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  and  were  easily  believed,  | 
according  to  their  wishes. 

“ In  or  about  the  year  1774,  Governor  Lord  Dunmore  opened  several  J 
offices  for  the  sale  of  lands  within  the  bounds  of  what  are  now  called  f 
the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  (Fayette,  Washington,  Alle-  j 
gheny  and  Greene.)  The  warrants  were  granted,  on  paying  two  shil-  [ 
lings  and  six  pence  fees.  The  purchase  money  was  trifling,  being  only  j 

ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  even  that  was  not  demanded.  This  j 

was  an  effectual  inducement  to  apply  to  Dunmore’s  agents,  in  preference  f 

to  the  Pennsylvania  land  office  ; the  land  being  the  property  of  the  King,  * 

was  at  the  disposal  of  ttie  Governor,  who  also  procured  a court  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be  extended  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  a short  time,  two  country  courts  I 

were  held  south  of  the  Monongahela,  and  one  north  of  it  at  Red  Stone,  j 

old  fort,  (Brownsville,)  all  of  them  within  the  territory  since  ascertained 
to  belong  to  Pennsylvania.  (1)  . 

This  course  was  afterwards  changed — “ the  State  of  Virginia  recog-  » 
nized  by  a municipal  regulation  of  May  3d,  1779,  actual  settlers,”  who 
had  made  a crop  of  corn,  or  resided  on  lands  for  one  year  before  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1778,  as  freeholders  of  that  commonwealth,  and  entitled  to 
farms,  not  exceeding  400  acres.  (2) 

While  these  settlements  were  being  made,  one  was  commenced  on  a 
missionary  station  formed  by  the  Moravians,  in  1769,  at  a place  called 
Lawunakhannek,  a considerable  distance  north  of  Fort  Pitt.  Here 
they  met  with  many  hardships,  says  Loskiel,  u As  to  their  maintenance, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lawunkhannek  met  with  great  difficulties  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  harvest  in  their  new  plantations  was  not  yet  gathered  ; 
their  old  stock  of  Indian  corn  was  spoiled  and  half  rotten,  which  how- 
ever they  ate  with  thanks.  When  that  was  consumed,  they  could  buy 
no  more  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  brethren  Zeisberger  and 

(1)  Findlay’s  Hist,  of  the  Insurrection,  p.  19. 

(2)  Smith’s  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  11.  p.  174. 
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Senseman,  therefore,  with  some  Indian  brethren,  travelled  to  Pittsburg 
in  July,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a further  supply.” 

The  following  year  they  abandoned  this  station,  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Beaver  county.  “ Being  ready  on  the  I7th  April,  1770,  they 
set  out  in  sixteen  canoes,  passed  down  the  Allegheny  river  to  Pittsburg, 
thence  down  the  Ohio  to  Big  Beaver,  thence  up  the  said  river  for  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  they  halted  and  commenced  mak- 
ing a settlement,  calling  the  place  Langundowi-Oteey,  (or  as  written 
by  Crantz,  Languntennenk,)  i.  e.  Peace  village.  They  had  met  with 
no  difficulty  on  the  voyage,  except  a delay  of  two  days  at  the  falls  of 
Beaver,  where  they  had  to  drag  their  canoes,  and  carry  their  baggage  a 
mile  over  land,  but  were  met  by  Glikhican,  (a  distinguished  Indian,) 
with  persons  to  help  them.” 

Here  they  remained  till  1773.  The  neighboring  Indians  having 
become  very  troublesome  to  the  Christian  Indians,  or  Big  Beavers,  and 
when  drunk,  having  come  on  purpose  to  murder  the  missionary  Rothe, 
it  became  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  leave  this  settlement 
entirely,  and  join  their  congregations  on  the  Muskingum ; accordingly, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1773,  this  handsome  village  was  evacuated. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  peace  of  the  province,  and  especially  that  of 
the  western  settlements,  was  disturbed  by  alarms  of  Indian  hostility,  and 
a vexatious  contest  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  the 
western  boundary.  Both  of  these  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
malicious  and  heartless  policy  of  Lord  Dunmore,  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  large  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  turn  them  from  the  designs  of  the  present  State, 
resolved  to  involve  them  in  war  with  the  savages,  and  create  doubts 
and  disunion,  which  should  disable  the  whites  from  resisting  the  in- 
roads of  their  cruel  enemy. 

In  1788  settlements  were  made  on  the  Ohio,  at  Muskingum  and  Mari- 
etta. In  1789  a settlement  was  commenced  at  Belpre  twenty-five  miles 
below  Marietta,  and  Judge  Symms  and  others  settled  near  the  present 
site  of  Cincinnati.  After  1795,  the  emigration  to  Ohio  became  immense. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  which  England  acquired  the 
Canadas  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — excepting  Louisiana — a few 
adventurers  began  to  pass  beyond  the  mountains,  and  this  emigration 
westward  continued  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  But  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  in  1783,  there  may  have  been  twenty-five  thousand 
Anglo-Americans  in  western  Pennsylvania,  western  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  ; there  was  still  little  security  for  American  settlers  in 
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the  west,  from  the  close  of  the  revolution  till  1794.  Those  who  ven- 
tured beyond  the  Ohio  prior  to  1795,  suffered  greatly  from  the  Indians. 
Two  armies,  of  which  a detailed  account  is  given  in  the  sequel,  sent 
out  against  them,  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio,  under  Gen.  Harmar  and 
Gen.  St.  Clair — the  former  in  1790,  the  latter  in  1791 — were  both  de- 
feated, and  shockingly  cut  to  pieces ; and  not  until  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne  gave  them  a dreadful  overthrow,  on  the  river  Miami-of-the-Lake, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  was  there  any  thing  like  security  or  perma- 
nent peace  established. 

In  1794  the  western  insurrection  was  the  cause  of  many  settling  at 
Pittsburg  and  westward. 

In  1796  Greene  county  was  settled.  It  was  originally  peopled  by 
emigrants  from  Maryland,  whilst  yet  possessed  by  the  tawny  sons  of  the 
forest;  but  the  efforts  of  the  intruders  to  establish  permanent  homes  were 
wavering,  and  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  natives,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Crawfords,  the  Minors,  the  Swans,  the  Corbleys,and  other 
‘‘unawed  spirits,”  and  dauntless  pioneers.  During  the  first  seven  years, 
the  first  settlers  were  often  assailed  in  person  and  property  by  the  Indians. 

From  1796  to  1800,  Armstrong,  Beaver  and  Butler  counties  were 
settled.  The  first  settlers  here  were  principally  emigrants  from  Westmore- 
land, Washington,  Fayette  and  Allegheny,  generally  of  Irish  and  German 
descent;  and  by  a few  native  Scotch,  Germans  and  Irish. 

In  1796-7  a number  of  Scotch  families  from  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  settled  in  Conequenessing  township. — 
About  the  year  1800,  Delman  Basse  Mueller,  a native  of  Germany,  pur- 
chased an  extensive  tract  in  Nicholson’s  district  of  depreciation  land, 
partly  in  Butler  and  in  Beaver.  In  1803,  he  sold  a portion  of  this 
land  to  George  Rapp,  who,  attended  by  a large  number  of  Germans, 
settled  here  and  founded  the  town  of  Harmony. 

In  Butler  county,  it  is  said,  the  first  settlers  had  many  difficulties  and 
privations  to  encounter,  before  they  could  render  the  riches  of  their  lands 
available,  among  which  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the  means  to  produce 
it,  were  not  the  least.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1792,  gave  occasion 
for  much  misunderstanding  between  the  land  speculators  and  the  actual 
settlers,  and  induced  a course  of  litigation  which  was  ruinous  to  the 
latter,  compelling  many  to  abandon  the  cherished  labor  of  their  lives, 
and  the  homes  of  their  hearts,  and  to  seek  new  and  safer  asylums,  in 
which  a comfortable  subsistence  could  be  obtained  only  by  a repetition 
of  their  early  labors.  Those  who  remained,  compounded  with  the  land 
owner,  or  abided  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law. 
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The  most  prominent  speculators  were  of  two  descriptions,  one  by  sur- 
vey and  warrant,  the  other  by  mere  survey  and  agreement  with  the 
• actual  settlers,  conditioned  that  the  settler  should  receive  for  settlement 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  recited  act,  from  one 
to  two  hundred  acres  according  to  contract.  In  the  construction  of  these 
agreements  many  difficulties  arose,  productive  of  protracted  law  suits, 
which  greatly  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country.  But  most  of 
I these  vexed  questions  are  now  at  rest,  and  a quiet  title  to  lands  here  may 
be  had.  We  may  mention  however  another  source  of  title  to  lands  in 
this  district  of  country,  upon  which  not  a shadow  of  doubt  has  rested. 
Extensive  tracts  were  laid  out  in  1785,  in  lots  of  200,  250,  300,  and 
500  acres,  which  were  given  as  gratuities  to  soldiers  of  the  revolution, 
<fcc.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Part  of  district  No.  1,  in  Muddy  Creek 
township,  and  district  No.  2 is  wholly  in  the  county.  The  original 
grantees,  unwilling  to  assume  the  labors,  and  without  taste  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  a peaceful  agricultural  life,  generally  sold  their  rights,  and  these 
| donation  tracts,  generally  of  excellent  quality,  are  mostly  occupied  and 
improved. 

About  the  year  1796  settlements  were  commenced  within  the  limits 
f of  Mercer  county,  in  the  forks  of  Mahoning,  Shenango  and  Neshan- 
nock  creeks. 

As  early  as  1788,  there  were  a few  settlers  within  the  limits  of 
Crawford  county. 

“The  first  attempt  to  make  a settlement  in  the  limits  of  Indiana  coun- 
ty, is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  forks  of  the 
Conemaugh  and  Blacklick.  The  country  was  explored  in  1776-7,  and 
the  explorers  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  spot,  on  which  the  town 
of  Indiana  now  stands.  It  was  clear  of  timber  or  brush,  and  clothed 
with  high  grass  ; a sort  of  prairie.  When  the  settlers  commenced  im- 
provements, within  a few  miles  of  the  town,  they  cut  the  grass  off  the 
prairie,  for  the  support  of  their  cattle  in  the  winter ; but  in  making  their 
hay  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  rattlesnakes. 

“About  the  year  1771  or  1772,  Fergus  Moorhead  and  James  Kelly, 
commenced  improvements  near  where  the  town  of  Indiana  now  stands. 
The  country  around  might  well  be  termed  a howling  wilderness,  for  it 
was  full  of  wolves. 

“ As  soon  as  these  adventurers  had  erected  their  cabins,  each  betook 
himself,  at  night,  to  his  own  castle.  One  morning  Mr.  Moorhead  paid  a 
visit  to  his  neighbor  Kelly,  and  was  surprised  to  find,  near  his  cabin, 
traces  of  blood,  and  tufts  of  human  hair.  Kelly  was  not  to  be  found. 
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Moorhead,  believing  him  to  have  been  killed  by  the  wolves,  was  cau- 
tiously looking  out  for  his  remains,  when  he  discovered  him  sitting  by  a 
spring,  washing  the  blood  from  his  hair. 

“ He  had  lain  down  in  his  cabin  at  night  and  fallen  asleep ; a wolf  j 
reached  through  a crack  between  the  logs,  and  seized  him  by  the  head,  f 
This  was  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  he  was  sufficiently  awakened  j 
to  change  his  position.  The  smallness  of  the  crack,  and  the  size  of  his 
head  prevented  the  wolf  from  grasping  it  so  far  as  to  have  a secure  hold,  | 
and  that  saved  his  life.  ^Sometime  after  this,  the  two  adventurers  re-  l 
turned  to  Franklin  county  for  their  families,  and  on  their  return  they  [ 
were  joined  by  others. 

“ The  privations  of  such  a situation  can,  in  some  degree  be  measured  > 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bread  stuff,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  j 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 

“ Moses  Chambers  was  another  early  settler.  Having  served  several  j 
years  on  board  of  a British  man  of  war,  he  was  qualified  for  a life  of  j 
danger  and  hardship.  Moses  continued  to  work  on  his  improvements,  ? 
till  he  was  told  one  morning,  that  the  last  Johnny-cake  was  at  the  fire ! 
What  was  to  be  done?  There  was  no  possibility  of  a supply  short  of  | 
Conegocheague.  He  caught  his  horse  and  made  ready.  He  broke  the  f 
Johnny-cake  in  two  pieces,  and  giving  one  half  to  his  wife,  the  partner  [ 
of  his  perils  and  fortunes,  he  put  up  the  other  half  in  the  lappet  of  his  *j 
coat,  with  thorns,  and  turned  his  horse’s  head  toward  the  east. 

“There  were  no  inns  on  the  road, in  those  days,  nor  a habitation  ' 
west  of  the  mountains ; save,  perhaps,  a hut  or  two  at  Fort  Ligonier.  * 
The  Kittaning  path  was  used  to  Ligonier,  and  from  thence,  the  road  !j 
made  by  General  Forbes’  army.  Where  good  pasture  could  be  had  for  j 
his  horse  Moses  tarried  and  baited.  To  him,  day  was  as  night,  and!, 
night  as  day.  He  slept  only  while  his  horse  was  feeding.  Nor  did  he  ■ 
give  rest  to  his  body,  or  ease  to  his  mind,  until  he  returned  with  his  { 
sack  stored  with  corn. 

“ How  forcibly  would  the  affecting  story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  apply , 
itself  to  the  condition  of  families,  thus  circumstanced.  Jacob  said  to! 
his  sons,  “ Why  do  ye  look  one  upon  another  ? — and  he  said,  behold,  ll 
have  heard  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt;  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy! 
for  us  from  thence,  that  we  may  live  and  not  die.” 

£‘  Moses  Chambers  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  to  encounter  thef 
fatigue  and  trouble  of  procuring  supplies  from  Franklin  county.  All 
had  to  do  so.  Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country,  and  such  the 
prospect  of  settlers  after  the  peace  of  1763.”* 


* Hazard’s  Register, 
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But  as  great  as  these  difficulties  were,  the  first  settlers  of  Indiana  had 
others  to  encounter  of  a still  more  serious  nature.  The  savage  and 
hostile  Indians  gave  them  much  trouble.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
were  killed  and  scalped ; others  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
seek  a place  of  safety  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  Kelly  and 
Moorhead  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  the  Indians.  But  they  finally 
caught  Moorhead,  together  with  a settler  by  the  name  of  Simpson. 
Simpson  was  killed  and  Moorhead  was  carried  through  the  woods  to 
Quebec,  where  he  was  confined  11  months.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
i changed  and  sent  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  made  his  way  to  his 

j family.  His  wife  and  three  children  had  fled  to  a place  of  safety,  in  a 

fort  in  Westmoreland  county,  and  from  thence  to  Franklin. 

Settlements  were  gradually  extended  through  the  northwestern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  Erie  county,  between  1790  and  1795.  Among 
the  early  settlers  in  this  county,  were  Miles,* *  King,  Martin,  Connelly } 
Reed,  Reese,  Cochran,  Foster,  Brown,  Dobbins,  Kelso,  Wilson,  Dun- 
bar. In  1795  the  town  of  Erie  was  laid  out  by  Gen.  William  Irvine, 
and  Andrew  Ellicott. 

In  relation  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  insert  extracts  from  an  able  and 
observing  writer. 

The  following  is  abridged  from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge : f 

tC  The  task  of  making  new  establishments  in  a remote  wilderness,  in 
a time  of  profound  peace  is  sufficiently  difficult;  but  when  in  addition 
to  all  the  unavoidable  hardships  attendant  on  this  business,  those  result- 
ing from  an  extensive  and  furious  warfare  with  savages  are  superadded, 
toil,  privations  and  sufferings,  are  then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  men 
to  endure  them. 

u Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  the  western  settlers  in  making 
settlements  there.  To  all  their  difficulties  and  privations  the  Indian  war 
was  a weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfare  they  were  compelled 
to  sustain  almost  single-handed,  because  the  Revolutionary  contest  with 
England,  gave  full  employment  for  military  strength  and  resources  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

, : Tf : 

* Mr.  W.  Miles,  was  captured  at  Fort  Freeland,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  1778.  He  was  then  a lad,  and  was  taken  prisoner  to  Canada, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  when  he  crossed  the 
lake,  and  settled  in  the  Presque’ile  country.  He  was  a few  years  ago,  still 
living  at  Girard,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Erie. 

f Doddridge,  p.  134-150. 
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Their  building's  were  of  the  rudest  kind — a spot  was  selected  on 
which  to  erect  a house.  On  an  appointed  day,  a company  of  choppers 
met,  felled  trees,  cut  them  off  at  proper  lengths — a man  with  a team 
hauled  them  to  the  place — this  while  a carpenter  was  in  search  of  a 
straight  grained  tree  for  making  clap-boards  for  the  roof.  The  boards 
were  split  four  feet  long,  with  a large  frow,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber 
would  allow — they  were  used  without  shaving.  Some  were  employed 
in  getting  puncheons  for  the  floor  of  the  cabin  ; this  was  done  by  split- 
ting trees  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of 
them  with  a broad-axe.  They  were  half  the  length  of  the  floor  they 
were  intended  to  make.  These  were  the  usual  preparations  for  the  first 
day— the  second  day  the  neighbors  collected,  raised  and  finished  the 
house.  The  third  day’s  work  generally  consisted  of  “ furnituring”  the 
house — supplying  it  with  a clap-board  table,  made  of  a split  slab,  and 
supported  by  four  raised  legs  set  in  augur  holes.  Some  three-legged  j 
stools  were  made  in  the  same  manner.  Some  pins  stuck  in  the  logs,  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  supported  some  clap-boards  which  served  for  * 
shelves  for  the  table  furniture,  consisting  of  a few  pewter  dishes,  plates  I 
and  spoons;  but  mostly  of  wooden  bowls,  trenchers  and  noggins.  If1 
these  last  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard-shelled  squashes  made  up  the 
deficiency.  The  iron  pots,  knives  and  forks  were  brought  from  the  east  f 
side  of  the  mountains,  along  with  salt  and  iron,  on  pack-horses. 

A single  fork,  placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a hole  in  the  floor,  and 
the  upper  end  fastened  to  a joist,  served  for  a bedstead,  by  placing  a 
pole  in  the  fork  with  one  end  through  a crack  between  the  logs  of  the  ? 
wall.  This  front  pole  was  crossed  by  a shorter  one  within  the  fork, 
with  its  outer  end  through  another  crack.  From  the  first  pole,  through 
a crack  between  the  logs  of  the  end  of  the  house,  the  boards  were  put 
on,  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Sometimes  other  poles  were 
pinned  to  the  fork  a little  distance  above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  front  and  foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  the  supports 
of  its  back  and  its  head.  A few  pegs  around  the  walls  for  a display 
of  the  coats  of  the  women,  and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  two 
small  forks,  or  buck’s  horns  to  a joist,  for  the  rifle  and  shot  pouch,  com- 
pleted the  carpenter-work.  The  cabin  being  finished,  the  next  cere- 
mony was  “ the  house-warming .”  This  was  a dance  of  a whole  night’s 
continuance,  prior  to  the  cabin  being  moved  into. 

The  diet  of  the  first  settlers  was  mainly  hog  and  hominy.  Jonny 
cake  and  pone  were  the  bread  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  mush  and  milk 
a standard  dish  for  supper.  When  milk  was  not  plenty,  which  was 
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often  the  case,  the  substantial  dish  of  hominy  had  to  serve  the  place  of 
them  ; mush  was  frequently  eaten  with  sweetened  water,  molases,  bears 
oil,  or  the  gravy  of  fried  meat. 

Their  dress  was  partly  Indian  and  partly  of  civilized  nations.  The 
hunting  shirt  was  universally  worn.  This  was  a kind  of  loose  frock, 
] reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large  sleeves,  open  before,  and 
j so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a foot  or  more  when  belted.  The  cape  was  large, 

! and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  a ravelled  piece  of  cloth  of  a 
different  color  from  that  of  the  hunting  shirt  itself.  The  bosom  of  this 
dress  served  as  a wallet  to  hold  a chunk  of  bread,  cakes,  jerk,  tow  for 
wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  or  any  other  necessary  for  the  hunter  or 
warrior.  The  belt  which  was  tied  behind,  answered  several  purposes, 
besides  that  of  holding  the  dress  together.  In  cold  weather,  the  mittens, 
and  sometimes  the  bullet  bag,  occupied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  the 
right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  and  on  the  left  the  scalping 
knife  in  its  leathern  sheath. 

The  hunting  shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes  of  coarse 
linen,  and  a few  of  dressed  deer  skins.  These  last  were  very  cold  and 
uncomfortable  in  wet  weather.  The  shirt  and  jacket  were  of  the  com- 
mon fashion.  A pair  of  drawers  or  breeches,  and  leggins,  were  the 
dress  of  the  thighs  and  legs ; a pair  of  moccasins  answered  for  the  feet 
much  better  than  shoes.  These  were  made  of  dressed  deer  skins. — 

I They  were  mostly  made  of  a single  piece,  with  a gathered  seam  along 
the  top  of  the  foot,  and  another  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  without 
gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint,  or  a little  higher.  Flaps  were  left 
on  each  side  to  reach  some  distance  up  the  legs.  These  were  nicely 
adapted  to  the  ankles,  and  lower  part  of  the  leg,  by  thongs  of  deer 
skin,  so  that  no  dust,  gravel  or  snow,  could  get  within  the  moccasin. 

The  moccasin  in  ordinary  use  cost  but  a few  hours’  labor  to  make 
them.  In  cold  weather  the  moccasins  were  stuffed  with  deer’s  hair,  or 
dry  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  comfortably  warm. 

In  latter  years  of  the  Indian  war  the  young  men  became  more  enam- 
ored with  the  Indian  dress  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  match 
coat.  The  drawers  were  laid  aside,  and  the  leggins  made  longer,  so  as 
to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  Indian  breech-clout  was 
adopted.  This  was  a piece  of  linen  or  cloth,  nearly  a yard  long,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  broad.  This  passed  under  the  belt  before  and  be- 
hind, leaving  the  ends  for  flaps  hanging  before  and  behind  over  the  belt. 
These  flaps  were  sometimes  ornamented  with  some  coarse  kind  of  em- 
broidery work.  To  the  same  belt  which  secured  the  breech-clout, 
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strings  which  supported  the  long  leggins  were  attached.  When  this 
belt,  as  was  often  the  case,  passed  over  the  hunting  shirt,  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs  and  part  of  the  hips  were  naked. 

The  young  warrior,  instead  of  being  abashed  by  his  nudity,  was 
proud  of  his  Indianlike  dress.  In  some  few  instances,  I have  seen  them 
go  into  places  of  public  worship  in  this  dress.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, did  not  add  much  to  the  devotion  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  linsey  petticoat  and  bed  gown,  which  were  the  universal  dress 
of  our  women  in  early  times,  would  make  a very  singular  figure  in  our 
days.  A small  home-made  handkerchief,  in  point  of  elegance,  would 
illy  supply  the  profusion  of  ruffles  with  which  the  necks  of  our  ladies 
are  now  ornamented.  They  went  barefooted  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
cold,  their  feet  were  covered  with  moccasins,  overshoes,  or  shoepacks, 
which  would  make  but  a sorry  figure  beside  the  elegant  morocco  slip- 
pers, often  embossed  with  bullion,  which  at  present  ornament  the  feet  of 
their  daughters  and  grand  daughters. 

The  coats  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  as  well  as  the  hunting  shirts 
of  the  men,  were  hung  in  full  display  on  wooden  pegs  round  the  walls 
of  their  cabins,  so  that  while  they  answered,  in  some  degree,  the  place 
of  paper  hangings,  or  tapestry,  they  announced  to  the  stranger,  as  well 
as  neighbor,  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  family  in  the  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, This  practice  prevailed  for  a long  time. 

The  ladies  handled  the  distaff,  shuttle,  sickle,  weeding  hoe,  &c.,  con- 
tented if  they  could  obtain  their  linsey  clothing,  and  covered  their  heads 
with  sun  bonnets  made  of  six  or  seven  hundred  linen. 

£i  Sports. — These  were  such  as  might  be  expected  among  a people, 
who,  owing  to  their  circumstances,  as  well  as  education,  set  a higher 
value  on  physical  than  on  mental  endowments,  and  on  skill  in  hunting 
and  bravery  in  war,  than  on  any  polite  accomplishments,  or  fine  arts. 

“Amusements  are,  in  many  instances,  either  imitations  of  the  business 
of  life,  or  at  least,  of  some  of  its  particular  objects  of  pursuit;  on  the 
part  of  young  men  belonging  to  nations  in  a state  of  warfare,  many 
amusements  are  regarded  as  preparations  for  the  military  character 
which  they  are  expected  to  sustain  in  future  life.  Thus,  the  war-dance 
of  savages,,  is  a pantomime  of  their  stratagems  and  horrid  deeds  of 
cruelty  in  war,  and  the  exhibition  prepares  the  minds  of  their  young' 
men  for  a participation  in  the  bloody  tragedies  which  they  represent. 
Dancing,  among  civilized  people,  is  regarded,  not  only  as  an  amusement 
suited  to  the  youthful  period  of  human  life ; but  as  a means  of  inducing 
urbanity  of  manners  and  a good  personal  deportment  in  public.  Horse- 
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racing,  is  regarded  by  the  statesman,  as  a preparation,  in  various  ways, 
for  the  equestrian  department  of  warfare : it  is  said  that  the  English 
government  never  possessed  a good  cavalry  until  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  public  races,  their  breed  of  horses  was  improved.  Games,  in 
which  there  is  a mixture  of  chance  and  skill,  are  said  to  improve  the 
understanding  in  mathematical  and  other  calculations. 

“ Many  of  the  sports  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  were  imita- 
tive of  the  exercises  and  stratagems  of  hunting  and  war.  Boys  were 
taught  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  at  an  early  age  ; but  although  they 
acquired  considerable  adroitness  in  the  use  of  them,  so  as  to  kill  a bird 
or  squirrel  sometimes,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  people,  the  bow  and  arrow  could  never  be  depended  upon  for  war- 
fare or  hunting,  unless  made  and  managed  in  a different  manner,  from 
any  specimens  of  them  which  I ever  saw. 

“ In  ancient  times,  the  bow  and  arrow  must  have  been  deadly  instru- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  of  our  country  ; but  I much  doubt, 
whether  any  of  the  present  tribes  of  Indians  could  make  much  use  of 
the  flint  arrow  heads,  which  must  have  been  so  generally  used  by  their 
forefathers. 

ic  Fire-arms,  wherever  they  can  be  obtained,  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
bow  and  arrow ; but  independently  of  this  circumstance,  military,  as 
well  as  other  arts,  sometimes  grow  out  of  date  and  vanish  from  the 
world.  Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  world  has  witnessed  the 
destructive  accuracy  of  the  Benjamites,  in  their  use  of  the  sling  and 
stone  ; nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  a diminution,  in  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  has  occasioned  a decrease  of 
accuracy  and  effect  in  their  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  From  all  the 
ancient  skeletons  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  section  of  the  globe  was  ever  inhabited  by  a larger  race  of 
human  beings  than  that  which  possessed  it  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  the  Europeans. 

“ One  important  pastime  of  our  boys,  was  that  of  imitating  the  noise 
of  every  bird  and  beast  in  the  woods.  This  faculty  was  not  merely  a 
pastime ; but  a very  necessary  part  of  education,  on  account  of  its 
utility  in  certain  circumstances.  The  imitations  of  the  gobbling  and 
other  sounds  of  wild  turkeys,  often  brought  those  keen  eyed,  and  ever 
watchful  tenants  of  the  forest,  within  the  reach  of  the  rifle.  The  bleat- 
ing of  the  fawn,  brought  its  dam  to  her  death  in  the  same  way.  The 
hunter  often  collected  a company  of  mopish  owls  on  the  trees  about  his 
camp,  and  amused  himself  with  their  hoarse  screaming ; his  howl  would 
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raise  and  obtain  responses  from  a pack  of  wolves,  so  as  to  inform  him  of 
their  neighborhood,  as  well  as  guard  him  against  their  depredations. 

“ This  imitative  faculty,  was  sometimes  requisite  as  a measure  of  pre- 
caution in  war.  The  Indians,  when  scattered  about  in  a neighborhood, 
often  collected  together,  by  imitating  turkeys  by  day,  and  wolves  or  owls 
by  night.  In  similar  situations,  our  people  did  the  same.  I have  often 
witnessed  the  consternation  of  a whole  neighborhood,  in  consequence  of 
a few  screeches  of  owls.  An  early,  and  correct  use  of  this  imitative 
faculty,  was  considered  as  an  indication  that  its  possessor  would  become 
in  due  time,  a good  hunter  and  a valiant  warrior. 

Throwing  the  tomahawk,  was  another  boyish  sport,  in  which  many 
acquired  considerable  skill.  The  tomahawk,  with  its  handle  of  a certain 
length,  will  make  a given  number  of  turns  in  a given  distance.  Say  in 
five  steps,  it  will  strike  with  the  edge,  the  handle  downwards  ; — at  the 
distance  of  seven  and  a half,  it  will  strike  with  the  edge,  the  handle  up- 
wards, and  so  on.  A little  experience  enabled  the  boy  to  measure  the 
distance  with  his  eye,  when  walking  through  the  woods,  and  strike  a 
tree  with  his  tomahawk,  in  any  way  he  chose. 

“ The  athletic  sports  of  running,  jumping,  and  wrestling,  were  the 
pastimes  of  boys,  in  common  with  the  men. 

“ A well  grown  boy,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  was  fur- 
nished with  a small  rifle  and  shot  pouch.  He  then  became  a fort  soldier, 
and  had  his  port  hole  assigned  him.  Hunting  squirrels,  turkeys  and 
raccoons,  soon  made  him  expert  in  the  use  of  his  gun. 

“ Dancing,  was  the  principal  amusement  of  our  young  people  of  both 
sexes.  Their  dances,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the  simplest  forms.  Three 
and  four  handed  reels  and  jigs.  Country  dances,  cotillons  and  minuets 
were  unknown.  I remember  to  have  seen  once  or  twice,  a dance  which 
was  called  ‘ The  Irish  Trot,’  but  I have  long  since  forgotten  its  figure. 

“ Shooting  at  marks,  was  a common  diversion  among  the  men,  when 
their  stock  of  ammunition  would  allow  it;  this  however,  was  far  from 
being  always  the  case.  The  present  mode  of  shooting  off-hand,  was 
not  then  in  practice.  This  mode  was  not  considered  as  any  trial  of  the 
value  of  a gun  ; nor  indeed,  as  much  of  a test  of  the  skill  of  a marksman. 
Their  shooting  was  from  a rest,  and  at  as  great  a distance  as  the  length 
and  weight  ot  the  barrel  of  the  gun  would  throw  a ball  on  a horizontal 
level.  Such  was  their  regard  to  accuracy,  in  those  sportive  trials  of 
their  rifles,  and  of  their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  that  they  often  put 
moss,  or  some  other  soft  substance  on  the  log  or  stump  from  which  they 
shot,  for  fear  of  having  the  bullet  thrown  from  the  mark,  by  the  spring- 
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of  the  barrel.  When  the  rifle  was  held  to  the  side  of  a tree  for  a rest, 
■j  it  was  pressed  against  it  as  lightly  as  possible,  for  the  same  reason. 

“Rifles  of  former  times,  were  different  from  those  of  modern  date; 
few  of  them  carried  more  than  forty-five  bullets  to  the  pound.  Bullets 
of  a less  size  were  not  thought  sufficiently  heavy  for  hunting  or  war. 

“ Dramatic  narrations,  chiefly  concerning  jack  and  the  giant,  furnished 
our  young  people  with  another  source  of  amusement  during  their  leisure 


■ range  of  incident.  Jack,  always  the  hero  of  the  story,  after  encounter- 
ing many  difficulties,  and  performing  many  great  achievements,  came 
off  conqueror  of  the  giant.  Many  of  these  stories  were  tales  of  knight 

J errantry;  in  which  some  captive  virgin,  was  restored  to  her  lover. 

“These  dramatic  narrations,  concerning  jack  and  the  giant,  bore  a 
I strong  resemblance  to  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  the  story  of  the  Cyclops 

■ and  Ulyses,  in  the  Odyssy  of  Homer  and  the  tale  of  the  giant,  and  Great 
heart,  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress ; they  were  so  arranged,  as  to  the  diffe- 
rent incidents  of  the  narration,  that  they  were  easily  committed  to 
memory.  They  certainly  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  time  immemorial. 

“Civilization,  has  indeed,  banished  the  use  of  those  ancient  tales  of 
romantic  heroism  ; but  what  then  ? it  has  substituted  in  their  place,  the 
novel  and  romance. 

It  is  thus,  that  in  every  state  of  society,  the  imagination  of  man  is 
eternally  at  war  with  reason  and  truth.  That  fiction  should  be  accepta- 
ble to  an  unenlightened  people,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  treasures 
of  truth  have  never  been  unfolded  to  their  mind ; but  that  a civilized 
people  themselves,  should,  in  so  many  instances,  like  barbarians  prefer 
the  fairy  regions  of  fiction  to  the  august  treasures  of  truth,  developed  in 
the;  sciences  of  theology,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  is  truly 
a sarcasm  on  human  nature.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  is  essential 
to  our  amusement,  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  must  suspend  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  submit  to  a voluntary  deception. 

“ Singing,  was  another,  but  not  very  common  amusement  among  our 
first  settlers.  Their  tunes  were  rude  enough  to  be  sure.  Robin  Hood 
furnished  a number  of  our  songs  ; the  balance  were  mostly  tragical. — 
These  last  were  denominated  “love  songs  about  murder ;”  as  to  cards, 
dice,  back-gammon,  and  other  games  of  chance,  we  knew  nothing  about 
them.  These  are  amongst  the  blessed  gifts  of  civilization.” 

“ Morals . — In  the  section  of  the  country  where  my  father  lived,”  says 
Doddridge:  “there  was,  for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
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country,  “ neither  law  nor  gospel.”  Our  want  of  legal  government, 
was  owing  to  the  uncertainty  whether  we  belonged  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia or  Pennsylvania.  The  line,  which  at  present  divides  the  two 
States,  was  not  run  until  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Thus  it  happened,  that  during  a long  period  of  time  we 
knew  nothing  of  courts,  lawyers,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  constables. — 
Every  one  was  therefore  at  liberty  “to  do  whatever  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.” 

“ As  this  is  a state  of  society,  which  few  of  my  readers  have  ever 
witnessed,  I shall  describe  it  as  minutely  as  I can,  and  give  in  detail, 
those  moral  maxims  which,  in  a great  degree,  answered  the  important 
purposes  of  municipal  jurisprudence. 

“ In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed  that  in  a sparse  population  where 
all  the  members  of  the  community  are  well  known  to  each  other,  and 
especially  in  a time  of  war,  where  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
is  considered  highly  valuable,  as  a defender  of  his  country,  public 
opinion  has  its  full  effect  and  answers  the  purposes  of  legal  government 
better  than  it  would  in  a dense  population,  and  in  time  of  peace. 

“ Such  was  the  situation  of  our  people  along  the  frontiers  of  our  set- 
tlements. They  had  no  civil,  military  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  at  least 
none  that  were  enforced,  and  yet  “they  were  a law  unto  themselves” 
as  to  the  leading  obligations  of  our  nature  in  all  the  relations  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other.  The  turpitude  of  vice  and  the  majesty  of 
moral  virtue,  were  then  as  apparent  as  they  are  now,  and  they  were  then 
regarded  with  the  same  sentiments  of  aversion  or  respect  which  they 
inspire  at  the  present  time.  Industry,  in  working  and  hunting,  bravery 
in  war,  candor,  hospitality,  and  steadiness  of  deportment,  received  their 
full  reward  of  public  honor,  and  public  confidence  among  our  rude  fore- 
fathers, as  well  as  among  their  better  instructed  and  more  polished  de- 
scendants. The  punishments  which  they  inflicted  upon  offenders  by 
the  imperial  court  of  public  opinion,  were  well  adapted  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  culprit,  or  his  expulsion  from  the  community. 

“ The  punishment  for  idleness,  lying,  dishonesty,  and  ill-fame  gene- 
rally, was  that  of  “ hating  the  offender  out,”  as  they  expressed  it.  This 
mode  of  chastisement  was  like  the  atimea  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  a 
public  expression,  in  various  ways,  of  a general  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion against  such  as  transgressed  the  moral  maxims  of  the  community 
to  which  they  belonged.  This  commonly,  resulted  either  in  the  refor- 
mation or  banishment  of  the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed. 

“At  house  raisings,  log  rollings,  and  harvest  parties  every  one  was 
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expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A person  who  did  not  perform  his 
share  of  labor  on  these  occasions  was  designated  by  the  epithet  of  “ Law  - 
rence” or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobious ; and  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from  his  neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his 
punishment,  in  their  refusal  to  attend  to  his  calls. 

“ Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of  mil- 
itary duty  ; yet  every  man  of  full  age  and  size  was  expected  to  do  his 
full  share  of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he  was  “ Hated  out  as 
a coward.”  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war  equipments,  such  as 
ammunition,  a sharp  flint,  a priming  wire,  a scalping  knife  or  tomahawk 
was  thought  highly  disgraceful.  A man,  who  without  a reasonable 
cause  failed  to  go  on  a scout  or  campaign  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  met 
with  an  expression  of  indignation  in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors, and  epithets  of  dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without  mercy. 

“Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life,  were  but  little 
known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  settlement  of  this  country. 
After  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had  no  money  of 
any  kind ; every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for  in  produce  or  labor.  A 
good  cow  and  calf  was  often  the  price  of  a bushel  of  alum  salt.  If  a 
contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled,  the  credit  of  the  delinquent  was  at 
an  end. 

u Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy  that  could  be 
heaped  on  the  offender.  A man  on  a campaign  stole  from  his  comrade, 
a cake  out  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking.  He  was  immediately 
named  “The  bread  rounds.”  This  epithet  of  reproach  was  bandied 
about  in  this  way,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a group  of  men  one  of  them 
would  call  “who  comes  there?”  Another  would  answer  “The  bread 
rounds.”  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more  serious  about  the  matter,  he 
would  call  out  “ Who  stole  a cake  out  of  the  ashes.”  Another  replied 
by  giving  the  name  of  the  man  in  full,  to  this  a third  would  give  confir- 
mation by  exclaiming  “ That  is  true  and  no  lie.”  This  kind  of  “tongue- 
lashing”  he  was  doomed  to  bear,  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well 
as  for  years  after  his  return  home. 

“ If  a theft  was  detected  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a summary 
mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first  settlers,  as  far 
as  I knew  of  them  had  a kind  of  innate,  or  hereditary  detestation  of  the 
crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape,  qj  degree,  and  their  maxim  was  that  “ a 
thief  must  be  whipped.”  Xf-the  theft  was  of  something  of  some  value, 
a kind  of  jury  of  the  neighborhood,  after  hearing  the  testimony  would 
condemn  the  culprit  to  Mo^’  Law,  that  is  to  forty  stripes,  save  one. 
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If  the  theft  was  of  some  small  article,  the  offender  was  doomed  to  carry 
on  his  back  the  flag-  of  the  United  States,  which  then  consisted  of  thir- 
teen stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able  hands  were  selected  to  execute 
the  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

“ This  punishment  was  followed  by  a sentence  of  exile.  He  then 
was  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in  so  many  days  and  be  seen  there 
no  more,  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes  doubled. 

‘‘For  many  years  after  the  law  was  put  in  operation  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  the  magistrates  themselves,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
those  who  were  brought  before  them  on  charges  of  small  thefts,  the 
liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail,  or  taking  a whipping.  The  latter  was 
commonly  chosen  and  was  immediately  inflicted,  after  which  the  thief 
was  ordered  to  clear  out. 

“In  some  instances,  stripes  were  inflicted  ; not  for  the  punishment  of 
an  offence;  but  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a confession  from  suspected 
persons.  This  was  the  torture  of  our  early  times,  and  no  doubt  some- 
times very  unjustly  inflicted. 

“ If  a woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slandering  her  neighbors,  she 
was  furnished  by  common  consent,  with  a kind  of  patent  right  to  say 
whatever  she  pleased,  without  being  believed.  Her  tongue  was  then 
said  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 

“ With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to  hospitality  and 
freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a neighbor,  or  stranger,  and  would 
have  been  offended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts, 
they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and  feasted,  or  suffered  together, 
in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and  Constantin  their  friendships. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  revengeful  in  their  resentments.  And  the 
point  of  honor  sometimes  led  to  personal  combats.  If  one  man  called 
another  a liar,  he  was  considered  as  having  given  a challenge  which  the 
person  who  received  it  must  accept,  or  be  deemed  a coward,  and  the 
charge  was  generally  answered  on  the  spot,  with  a blow.  If  the  injured 
person  was  decidedly  unable  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a friend 
to  do  it  for  him.'  The  same  thing  took  place  on  a charge  of  cowardice, 
or  any  other  dishonorable  action,  a battle  must  follow  and  the  person 
who  made  the  charge  must  fight,  either  the  person  against  whom  he 
made  the  charge  or  any  champion  who  choose  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Thus  circumstanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious 
of  speaking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present. 

“ Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred  in  which  time,  place,  and  sec- 
onds were  appointed  beforehand.  I rememjjer  having  seen  one  of  those 
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pitched  battles  in  my  fathers  fort,  when  a boy.  One  of  the  young  men 
knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the  worst  of  the  battle, 
and  no  doubt  repented  the  engagement  to  fight;  but  there  was  no  getting 
over  it.  The  point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got  his 
whipping ; they  then  shook  hands  and  were  good  friends  afterwards. 

“ The  mode  of  single  combats  in  those  days  was  dangerous  in  the 
extreme ; although  no  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were 
employed  at  will,  but  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging,  by 
which  eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of  fighting 
frightful  indeed  ; it  was  not  however,  so  destructive  as  the  stiletto  of  an 
Indian,  the  knife  of  a Spaniard,  the  small  sword  of  the  Frenchman,  of 
the  Pistol  of  the  American  or  English  duellist. 

‘‘Instances  of  seduction  and  bastardy,  did  not  frequently  happen  in 
our  early  times.  I remember  one  instance  of  the  former,  in  which  the 
life  of  the  man  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of  the  family,  to 
which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed,  considering  the  chivalrous  temper  of 
our  people,  this  crime  could  not  then  take  place  without  great  personal 
danger  from  the  brothers,  or  other  relations  of  the  victims  of  seduction, 
family  honor  being  then  estimated  at  an  high  rate. 

“ I do  not  recollect  that  profane  language,  was  much  more  prevalent 
in  our  early  times  than  at  present.” 

What  a contrast  does  this  picture  of  early  simplicity  present  to  the 
mind  ! Great,  in  many  respects,  have  been  the  changes  within  the  short 
period  of  half  a century  ! Now,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  region 
possess  all  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  long  settled  European  coun- 
tries. All  the  fashions  of  dress  in  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Atlantic  cities,  flourish  here.  The  linsey  and  coarse  linens  have 
been  exchanged  for  the  substantial  and  fine  fabrics  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  hunting  shirt  for  the  fashionable  coat  of  broad  bloth,  and  the  moc- 
casin for  boots  and  shoes  of  tanned  leather.  Ladies  dress  as  fine  as  any 
in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  mechanic  arts  here  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  east.  Litera- 
ture and  science  receive  great  attention.  By  the  persevering  hand  of 
industry,  “the  wilderness  has  been  made  to  blossPm.”  The  aspect  of 
the  country  has  every  where  been  changed.  The  horse  paths,  along 
which  the  first  settlers  for  many  years  made  their  laborious  journies 
over  mountains  for  salt  and  iron,  were  soon  succeeded  by  wagon  roads 
at  first,  and  then  by  substantial  turnpike  roads ; and  now,  what  was  a 
little  more  than  a century  ago,  th efar  backwoods , is  brought  into  a close 
and  lucrative  connection  with  several  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  jour- 
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ney  formerly  considered  so  long  and  expensive,  and  even  perilous,  is  I 
now  made  in  less  than  fifty  hours.” 

Not  only  have  physical  changes  been  wrought,  abut  the  rude  sports  i 
of  early  times  have  been  discontinued.  Athletic  trials  of  muscular  J 
strength,  possessing  at  the  best,  when  perverted  from  their  true  purposes, 
little  merit,  have  given  way  to  the  more  noble  ambition  for  mental  en- 
dowments, and  skill  in  useful  arts.  To  the  rude,  and  often  indecent  ! 
songs,  have  succeeded  the  pslam,  the  hymn,  and  swelling  anthem.  To  l 
the  clamorous  boast,  the  provoking  banter,  the  biting  sarcasm,  the  hor-  ;; 
rid  oath  and  imprecation,  have  succeeded  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a 
course  of  conversation  enlightened  by  science,  and  chastened  by  mental 
attention  and  respect.  The  spirit  of  revenge,  so  prevalent  at  one  time 
among  some  of  the  first  settlers,  is  now  wholly  unknown.  Every 
where,  among  all  classes  of  society,  great  changes  have  been  wrought  : 
within  the  last  fifty  years.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

WASHINGTON'S  MISSION  TO  FORT  LE  BOEUF.— ERECTION  OF  A FORT  AT  THE  f 
JUNCTION  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY  AND  MONONGAHELA  RIVERS.— ARRIVAL  OF  j 
THE  FRENCH  FROM  FORT  VENANGO.— SUMMONS  BY  THE  FRENCH  TO  SUR- 
RENDER.— SURRENDER  OF  THE  FORT  BY  ENSIGN  WARD.— WASHINGTON’S 
LETTERS.-NOTICE  OF  HALF  KING. 

In  the  year  1753,  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  (1)  having  learned 
that  the  French  intended  to  extend  their  fortified  posts,  south  of  Fort  * 
Venango  and  French  Creek,  determined  to  send  a messenger  to  learn  ? 
their  movements,  and  to  remonstrate  against  their  designs.  For  this  j 
purpose,  he  selected  George  Washington,  then  under  twenty-two  j 
years  of  age.  Washington  left  Virginia  on  the  fourteenth  of  Novem-  j 
ber,  1753,  performing  a journey  over  mountain  and  torrent,  through 
morass  and  forest,  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  in  a trackless 
wilderness.  On  the  fifth  day  after  his  departure,  he  reached  the  mouth  I 
of  Turtle  creek,  on  the  Monongahela.  Here  he  learned  from  Frazier, 
an  Indian  trader,  that  expresses  had  been  sent  down  the  river  with  intel- 
ligence to  the  traders  of  the  French  general’s  death,  and  the  return  of  J 
the  French  army  to  winter  quarters.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  forks  j 

(1)  Western  Pennsylvania  was  at  this  time  claimed  by  both  Pennsylvania  > 
and  Virginia.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Votes  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  j, 
Vol.  IV.  March  21,  1754,  Gov.  Dinwiddie  said  in  a letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton  of 
Pennsylvania, — “ 1 am  much  misled  by  our  surveyors,  if  the  forks  of  the  Mon- 
ongahela  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.” 

A fierce  contest  between  the  two  States,  on  this  subject,  subsequently  en- 
sued.—(See  Gordon's  Hist.  Penn , 474.) 
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of  the  Ohio,  ten  miles  below,  having  sent  his  baggage  by  water.  Wash- 
ington, when  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  baggage,  spent  some  time  in 
viewing  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  with  reference  to  the  building  of 
a fort.  The  Ohio  company  had  intended  to  have  erected  a fort,  about 
two  miles  further  up  the  Monongahela,  on  the  south-east  side.  Wash- 
ington examined  both  situations,  and  gave  a decided  preference  to  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio.  (1) 

Afterwards  Washington,  in  company  with  Half  King,  and  three  other 
Sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  proceeded  to  Fort  Venango,  and  then  to 
Fort  Le  Boeuf,  on  a branch  of  French  Creek,  (2)  at  which  latter  place 
they  arrived  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December.  Here  Washington  had  an 
interview  with  the  Commandant,  showed  his  commission,  and  delivered 
the  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  French  officers  held  a 
council;  during  which  time,  Washington  made  observations  in  relation 
to  the  Fort;  took  an  exact  account  of  its  situation,  dimensions,  and 
number  of  men  in  the  garrison,  and  the  number  of  canoes,  which  were 
in  readiness  to  Convey  their  forces  down  the  river  in  the  spring.  (3) 
After  considerable  delay,  he  received  the  answer  of  Legardeau  de  St. 
Pierre , the  French  commandant,  dated  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  referring  the 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  two  countries,  to  the  Marquis  du  Quesne, 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  by  whose  orders  he  had  assumed,  and 
meant  to  maintain  his  present  position.  From  De  la  Joncaire,  a Cap- 
tain in  the  French  service,  and  Indian  interpreter,  Washington  received 
full  information  of  the  designs  of  the  French.  They  claimed  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  from  the  discovery  of  La 
Salle , sixty  years  before,  and  their  present  measures  for  its  defence,  had 
arisen  from  the  attempts  of  the  Ohio  Company  to  occupy  its  banks.  (4) 
On  Wednesday  the  twenty-sixth  day* of  December,  with  gun  in  hand, 
and  pack  on  his  back,  in  which  were  his  papers,  he  set  out  on  foot  for 
Virginia,  in  company  with  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Gist.  Their 
horses  had  become  so  enfeebled,  that  they  were  put  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  company,  by  the  name  of  Vanbraam,  with  money  and  directions  to 
bring  them  and  the  baggage  along,  with  the  most  convenient  dispatch. 
After  great  hardships,  and  suffering  from  cold,  and  peril  from  hostile 
Indians,  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
January,  1754,  after  a journey  of  mote  than  two  months.  (5) 

(1)  Washington’s  Journal  in  the  Appendix,  p.  37,  38. 

(2)  Washington’s  Journal  in  the  Appendix,  p.  46. 

!3)  Washington’s  Journal  in  the  Appendix,  p.  45,46. 

4)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  177. 

5)  Washington’s  Journal  in  the  Appendix,  p.  48,  49. 
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No  doubt  longer  remained,  of  the  intention  of  the  French  in  their  | 
movements.  Washington’s  Journal  was  ordered  to  be  published,  to  [ 
arouse  the  people  and  excite  their  indignation.  It  was  reprinted  in 
nearly  all  the  newspapers  of  the  colonies,  republished  in  London,  and 
extensively  read.  (1.) 

Immediate  arrangements  were  made  in  Virginia,  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  French.  The  Governor  and  Council  resolved  to  enlist  two  com-  ! 
panies,  of  one  hundred  men  each,  and  send  them  to  the  Ohio,  with  } 
orders  to  construct  a fort  on  that  river.  The  command  of  the  two  com-  f 
panies  was  given  to  Washington,  who  was  appointed  Major,  without  a , 
dissenting  voice.  One  company  was  to  be  raised  by  himself,  and  the  j 
other  by  Captain  Trent,  who  was  to  collect  his  men  among  the  traders  j 
and  back  settlements,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  place  of  destina-  ; 
tion.  Major  Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  was  stationed  at  Alexan-  | 
dria,  till  the  other  company  should  be  completed,  and  the  proper  military  J 
supplies  forwarded  to  this  place. (3.) 

“ To  facilitate  the  enlistment  of  the  number  of  troops  wanted,  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie  issued  a proclamation,  granting  five  thousand  acres  of  j 
land  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  divided  among  those  who  should  be  en-  * 
gaged  in  the  expedition.  One  thousand  acres  were  to  be  laid  off  con- 
tiguous to  the  fort,  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny,  j 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  doing  duty  there,  to  be  called  the  garrison  f 
lands. ’’(2.) 

“ The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Governor  to  the  ministers  for  making  | 
this  grant  were,  that  he  hoped  the  soldiers  would  become  permanent  »! 
settlers,  and  that  it  was  better  to  secure  the  lands  by  such  a bounty,  than 
to  allow  the  French  to  take  quiet  possession  of  as  many  millions  of  j 
acres  as  he  had  granted  thousands.  His  proclamation  was  sanctioned  J 
by  the  King,  but  it  was  not  well  received  in  another  quarter.  The  As-  I 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania  took  alarm  at  the  freedom  with  which  lands,  1 
situated  as  they  said  in  that  province,  were  given  away.  Governor  j 
Hamilton  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter.  It  was  a perplexing  case  ; but 
Governor  Dinwiddie  escaped  from  the  difficulty  by  replying,  that  the 
claims  of  Pennsylvania  were  at  least  doubtful,  the  boundary  line  not  \ 
having  been  run;  that  the  object  in  view  equally  concerned  both  pro-  j 
vinces  ; that  his  grant  did  not  necessarily  imply  future  jurisdiction,  and 

(I.)  Spark’s  Washington,  Yol.  II.  p.  432. 

(2.)  Spark’s  Washington,  Yol.  11.  p.  1. 

(3.)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  64-65. 
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that,  if  the  Pennsylvania  jurisdiction  should  be  established,  the  quit-rents 
might  eventually  be  paid  to  the  proprietary  instead  of  the  crown.” 

When  Capt.  Trent  had  raised  a party  of  men,  he  set  out  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  for  the  purpose  of  speedily 
erecting  the  fort.  Major  Washington  remained  behind,  actively  engaged 
in  raising  the  requisite  number  of  men  which  were  to  follow,  and  ably 
garrison  the  fort  when  erected.  (1) 

The  Virginia  Assembly,  then  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  towards 
supporting  the  expedition,  and  the  Governor  was  induced  to  increase 
the  military  force  to  three  hundred  men,  divided  into  six  companies  and 
Col.  Joshua  Fry  was  appointed  to  command  the  whole,  Maj.  Wash- 
ington was  in  consequence  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Ten  cannon  and  other  military  equipments  which  had  recently  arrived 
from  England,  were  sent  to  Alexandria,  for  the  use  of  the  expedition. 

Col.  Washington  marched  from  Alexandria  on  the  2d  day  of  April, 
with  two  companies  of  troops,  and  arrived  at  Will’s  creek,  where  the 
town  of  Cumberland  now  stands,  on  the  17th  of  April,  having  been 
joined  on  his  route  by  a detachment  under  Capt.  Stephen. 

The  detachment  under  Capt.  Trent,  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  (2)  and  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1754,  were  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  fort,  when 
Contreoscur,  at  the  head  of  a large  French  force,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  fort,* *  Very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
work.  Capt.  Trent  was  absent  at  Will’s  creek,  and  Lieut  Frazier,  was 
absent  at  his  residence,  ten  miles  up  the  Monongahela.  Ensign  Ward, 
therefore,  was  left  in  command,  and  the  whole  number  of  his  men 
amounted  to  only  forty-one.  (3) 

Contrecoeur  approached  within  a short  distance  of  the  fort,  and  sent 
an  officer  with  a summons  to  surrender,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  following  letters  from  Col.  Washington  to  the  Governors 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  : 

Will’s  Creek,  25th  April,  1754. 

Sir: — Captain  Trent’s  ensign,  Mr.  Ward,  has  this  day  arrived  from 
the  fork  of  the  Monongahela,  and  brings  the  disagreeable  account,  that 
the  fort,  on  the  18th  instant,  was  surrendered  at  the  summons  of  Mon- 

(1)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  64. 

(2)  Maryland  Gazette,  March  14,  1755. 

* After  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  the  French  commenced  an  immediate 
enlargement  and  completion  of  it.  See  Stobo’s  plan,  and  his  and  M’Kinney’s 
description  of  it,  in  the  early  history  of  Pittsburg. 

(3)  Spark’s  Washington,  vol.  11,  p.  4,  6,  7. 
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sieur  Contrecceur  to  a body  of  French,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand  men,  who  came  from  Venango  with  eighteen  pieces  of  canon, 
sixty  batteaux,  and  three  hundred  canoes.  They  gave  him  liberty  to 
bring  off  all  his  men  and  working  tools,  which  he  accordingly  did  the 
same  day. 

Immediately  upon  this  information  I called  a council  of  war,  to  ad- 
vise on  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  this  exigency.  A copy  of  their 
resolves,  with  the  proceedings,  I herewith  inclose  by  the  bearer, 
whom  I have  continued  express  to  your  Honor  for  more  minute  in- 
telligence. 

Mr.  Ward  has  the  summons  with  him,  and  a speech  from  Half  King, 
which  I also  enclose,  with  the  wampum.  He  is  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Indians  mentioned  therein,  who  were  sent  to  see  where  we  were, 
what  was  our  strength,  and  to  know  the  time  to  expect  us  out.  The 
other  young  man  I have  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  Half  King  with 
the  following  speech: 

‘‘Sachems,  Warriors  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  Shannoahs,  and 
Delawares,  our  friends  and  brothers:  I received  your  speech  by  the 
Buck’s  brother,  (Mr.  Ward,)  who  came  to  us  with  the  two  young 
men  five  sleeps  after  leaving  you.  We  return  you  thanks  from  hearts 
glowing  with  affection  for  your  steadfast  adherence  to  us,  for  your 
kind  speech,  and  for  your  wise  councils  and  directions  to  the  Buck’s 
brother. 

“The  young  man  will  inform  you  where  he  met  a small  part  of  our 
army  advancing  towards  you,  clearing  the  road  for  a great  number  of 
our  warriors,  who  are  immediately  to  follow  with  our  great  guns,  our 
ammunition  and  provisions. 

“ I could  not  delay  to  let  you  know  our  hearts,  and  have  sent  back 
one  of  the  young  men  with  this  speech  to  acquaint  you  with  them.  I 
have  sent  the  other,  according  to  your  desire,  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  Buck’s  brother,  to  deliver  your  speech  and  wampum,  and 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  preparations  we  are  making  to  come  in  haste 
to  support  you,  whose  interest  is  dear  to  us  as  our  lives.  We  resent  the 
usage  of  the  treacherous  French,  and  oUr  conduct  will  henceforth  plainly 
show  you  how  we  have  it  at  heart. 

“ I cannot  be  easy  without  seeing  you  before  our  forces  meet  at  the 
fork  of  the  road,  and  therefore  I have  the  greatest  desire  that  you  and 
Escuniate,  or  one  of  you,  should  meet  me  on  the  road  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  assist  us  in  council. 

“ To  assure  you  of  the  good  will  we  bear  you,  and  to  confirm  the 
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truth  of  what  has  been  said,  I herewith  present  to  you  a string  of  wam- 
pum, that  you  may  thereby  remember  how  much  I am  your  brother 
and  friend.” 

I hope  my  proceedings  in  these  affairs  will  be  satisfactory  to  your 
honor,  as  I have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge,  consulted  the  inte- 
rest of  the  expedition  and  good  of  my  country ; whose  rights,  while 
they  are  asserted  in  so  just  a cause,  I will  defend  to  the  last  remains 
of  life. 

Hitherto  the  difficulties  I have  met  with  in  marching  have  been  greater 
than  I expect  to  encounter  on  the  Ohio,  when  possibly  I may  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy ; and  these  difficulties  have  been  occasioned  by 
those,  who,  had  they  acted  as  becomes  every  good  subject,  would  have 
exerted  their  utmost  abilities  to  forward  our  just  designs.  Out  of  se- 
venty-four wagons  impressed  at  Winchester,  we  got  but  ten,  after  wait- 
ing a week,  and  some  of  those  so  badly  provided  with  teams,  that  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  assist  them  up  the  hills,  although  it  was  known 
they  had  better  teams  at  home.  I doubt  not  that  in  some  points  I may 
have  strained  the  law;  but  hope,  as  my  sole  motive  was  to  expedite 
the  march,  I shall  be  supported  in  it,  should  my  authority  be  ques- 
tioned, which  at  present  I don’t  apprehend,  unless  some  busy-body  in- 
termeddles. 

Your  honor  will  see  by  the  resolves  in  council,  that  I am  destined  to 
the  Monongahela  with  all  the  diligent  despatch  in  my  power.  We  will 
endeavor  to  make  the  road  sufficiently  good  for  the  heaviest  artillery  to 
pass  ; and,  when  we  arrive  at  Redstone  creek,  fortify  ourselves  as 
strongly  as  the  short  time  will  allow.  I doubt  not  that  we  can  main- 
tain a possession  there,  till  we  are  re-inforced,  unless  the  rising  of  the 
waters  shall  admit  the  enemy’s  canon  to  be  conveyed  up  in  canoes,  and 
then  I flatter  myself  we  shall  not  be  so  destitute  of  intelligence,  as  not 
to  get  timely  notice  of  it,  and  make  a good  retreat. 

I hope  you  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  our  having,  as  soon  as 
our  forces  are  collected,  a number  of  canon,  some  of  heavy  metal,  with 
mortars  and  grenades  to  attack  the  French,  and  put  us  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  them. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  invite  the  Cherokees,  Cataw- 
bas  and  Chickasaws  to  march  to  our  assistance,  as  we  are  informed  that 
six  hundred  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  are  marching  down  Sciota  creek  to 
join  the  French,  who  are  coming  up  the  Ohio.  In  that  case,  I would 
beg  leave  to  recommend  their  being  ordered  to  this  place  first,  that  a 
peace  may  be  concluded  between  them  and  the  Six  Nations;  for  I am 
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informed  by  several  persons,  that,  as  no  good  harmony  subsists  between 
them,  their  coming  first  to  the  Ohio  may  create  great  disorder,  and  turn 
out  much  to  our  disadvantage. 

As  I had  opportunities  I wrote  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  acquainting  them  with  these  advices,  and  enclosed  the 
summons  and  Indian  speech,  which  I hope  you  will  not  think  me  too 
forward  in  doing.  I considered  that  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  was  to 
sit  in  a few  days,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  is  now  sitting,  and 
that,  by  giving  timely  notice,  something  might  be  done  in  favor  of  this 
expedition,  which  now  requires  all  the  force  we  can  muster. 

By  the  best  information  I can  get,  I much  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
Indians  will  be  in  to  treat  in  May.  Are  the  Indian  women  and  children, 
if  they  settle  amongst  us,  to  be  maintained  at  our  expense  ? They  will 
expect  it.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

To  Gov.  Dinwiddie. 

Will’s  Creek,  27th  April,  1754. 

Honorable  Sir  : — It  is  with  greatest  concern  I acquaint  you,  that 
Mr.  Ward,  Ensign  in  Captain  Trent’s  company,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  small  fort  in  the  Forks  of  Monongialo  to  the  French,  on  the 
seventeenth  instant  (April),  who  fell  down  from  Weningo  (Venango), 
with  a fleet  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  batteaux  and  canoes,  with  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they 
planted  against  the  fort,  drew  up  their  men  and  sent  the  enclosed  sum - 
mons  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  having  but  an  inconsiderable  number  of  men, 
and  no  cannon  to  make  a proper  defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender  ; they 
suffered  him  to  draw  off  his  men,  arms  and  working  tools,  and  gave 
leave  that  he  might  retreat  to  the  inhabitants. 

I have  heard  of  your  Honor’s  great  zeal  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and 
for  all  our  interests  on  the  present  occasion.  You  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed speech  of  the  Half-King,  that  the  Indians  expect  some  assistance 
from  you  ; and  I am  persuaded  you  will  take  proper  notice  of  their 
moving  speech,  and  of  their  unshaken  fidelity. 

I thought  it  more  advisable  to  acquaint  your  Honor  with  it  imme- 
diately, than  to  wait  till  you  could  get  intelligence  by  way  of  Williams- 
burg and  the  young  man,  as  the  Half-King  proposes. 

I have  arrived  thus  far  with  a detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men ; Col.  Fry,  with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  and  artillery,  is 
daily  expected.  In  the  mean  time,  we  advance  slowly  across  the  moun- 
tains, making  roads  as  we  march,  fit  for  the  carriages  of  our  great  guns, 
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and  are  designed  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Red-stone  Creek, 
which  enters  Monongialo  about  thirty-seven  miles  above  the  fort  taken  by 
the  French,  from  whence  we  have  a water-carriage  down  the  river  ; and 
there  is  a stone  house,  built  by  the  Ohio  company,  which  may  serve  as 
a receptacle  for  our  ammunition  and  provisions. 

Besides  these  French  that  came  from  Weningo,  we  have  credible 
accounts  that  another  party  are  coming  up  Ohio.  We  also  have  intelli- 
gence that  six  hundred  of  the  Chippeways  and  Ottoways  are  marching 
down  Scioto  Creek  to  join  them. 

I hope  your  Honor  will  excuse  the  freedom  I have  assumed  in  ac- 
quainting you  with  these  advices.  It  was  the  warm  zeal  I owe  my 
country  that  influenced  me  to  it,  and  occasioned  this  express. 

I am,  with  all  due  respect  and  regard, 

Your  Honor’s  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 
To  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

A Summon,  by  order  of  Contrecceur , Captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  detachment  of  the  French  Marine , Commander-in-chief  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty's  troops , now  on  the  Beautiful  River , to 
the  Commander  of  those  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain , at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Monongialo  : 

Sir  : — Nothing  can  surprise  me  more  than  to  see  you  attempt  a set- 
tlement upon  the  lands  of  the  King,  my  Master  ; which  obliges  me  now, 
sir,  to  send  you  this  gentleman,  Chevalier  Le  Mercier,  Captain  of  the 
Bombardiers,  Commander  of  the  Artillery  of  Canada,  to  know  of  you, 
Sir,  by  virtue  of  what  authority  you  are  to  come  to  fortify  yourself  within 
the  dominions  of  the  King,  my  Master.  This  action  seems  so  contrary 
to  the  last  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,  between  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  I do  not 
know  to  whom  to  impute  such  a usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestible  that 
the  lands  situated  along  the  Beautiful  River  belong  to  his  Christian 
Majesty. 

I am  informed,  Sir,  that  your  undertaking  has  been  concerted  by  none 
else  than  by  a company  who  have  more  in  view  the  advantage  of  the 
trade  than  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  union  of  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  crowns  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  as  much 
the  interest,  Sir,  of  your  nation  as  ours  to  preserve  it. 

Let  it  be  as  it  will,  sir,  if  you  come  into  this  place  charged  with 
orders,  I summon  you  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  Master,  by  virtue  of 
orders  which  I got  from  my  General,  to  retreat  peaceably  with  your 
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troops  from  off  the  lands  of  the  King  (and  not  to  return  ; or  else  I find 
myself  obliged  to  fulfil  my  duty,  and  compel  you  to  it.  I hope,  sir,  you 
will  not  defer  an  instant,  and  that  you  will  not  force  me  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity). In  that  case,  sir,  you  may  be  persuaded  that  I will  give  orders 
that  there  shall  be  no  damage  done  by  my  detachment. 

I prevent  you,  Sir,  from  the  trouble  of  asking  me  one  hour  of  delay, 
nor  to  wait  for  my  consent  to  receive  orders  from  your  Governor.  He 
can  give  none  within  the  dominions  of  the  King,  my  master.  Those  I 
have  received  of  my  General,  are  my  laws,  so  that  I cannot  depart 
from  them. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  Sir,  you  have  not  got  orders,  and  only  come  to 
trade,  I am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  I cannot  avoid  seizing  you,  and  to 
confiscate  your  effects  to  the  use  of  the  Indians,  our  children,  allies,  and 
friends ; as  you  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  a contraband  trade.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  Sir,  that  we  stopped  two  Englishmen,  last  year,  who 
were  trading  upon  our  lands ; moreover,  the  King,  my  master,  asks 
nothing  but  his  right ; he  has  not  the  least  intention  to  trouble  the  good 
harmony  and  friendship  which  reigns  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Governor  of  Canada  can  give  proof  of  having  done  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  maintain  the  perfect  union  which  reigns  between  the  two 
friendly  Princes  ; as  he  had  learned  that  the  Iroquois  and  Nepissingues 
of  the  Lake  of  the  two  mountains,  had  struck  and  destroyed  an  English 
family  towards  Carolina,  he  has  barred  up  that  road  and  forced  them  to 
give  him  a little  boy  belonging  to  that  family,  which  was  the  only  one 
alive,  and  which  Mr.  Welrich,  a merchant  of  Montreal,  has  carried  to 
Boston ; and  what  is  more,  he  has  forbid  his  savages  from  exercising 
their  accustomed  cruelty  upon  the  English  and  friends. 

I could  complain  bitterly,  sir,  of  the  means  taken  all  last  winter  to 
instigate  the  Indians  to  accept  the  hatchet,  and  to  strike  us,  while  we 
were  striving  to  maintain  the  peace. 

I am  well  persuaded,  sir,  of  the  polite  manner  you  will  receive  Mon- 
sieur Le  Mercier,.as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  business  as  his  distinction 
and  personal  merit.  I expect  you  will  send  him  back  with  one  of  your 
officers,  who  will  bring  me  a precise  answer.  As  you  have  got  some 
Indians  with  you,  sir,  I join  with  Monsieur  Le  Mercier  an  interpreter, 
that  he  may  inform  them  of  my  intentions  upon  that  subject. 

I am  with  great  regard,  sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

CONTRECOEUR. 

Done  at  our  Camp,  April  16,  1754. 
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From  the  Fort  on  Ohio,  April  18,  1754. 

A speech  sent  from  Half ’King  Scruneyattha,  (an  Indian  chief)  and 

the  Belt  of  Wampum  to  the  Governors  of  Virginia  and  Penn' a, 

u Brothers,  the  English : The  bearer  is  to  let  you  know  how  we 
were  used  by  the  French.  We  have  been  waiting  this  long  time  for 
the  French  to  strike  us ; now  we  see  what  they  design  to  do  with  us ; 
we  are  ready  to  strike  them  now,  and  wait  for  your  assistance.  Be  strong 
and  come  as  soon  as  possible  you  can,  and  you  shall  find  us  your  true 
brothers,  and  shall  find  us  ready  to  strike  them  as  you  are.  We  have 
sent  these  two  young  men  to  see  when  you  are  ready  to  come,  and  then 
they  are  to  come  to  us,  and  let  us  know  where  you  are  that  we  may 
come  and  meet  you,  and  would  desire  if  you  could,  that  the  men  from 
both  provinces  would  meet  at  the  forks  of  the  road.  And  now  if  you 
do  not  come  to  our  relief,  we  are  gone  entirely,  and  shall  never  meet  I 
believe,  which  grieves  my  heart.  To  confirm  this  to  be  the  truth  here 
is  my  wampum  I have  sent.”  Gave  a string  of  wampum. 

The  Half-King*  made  this  speech  to  me,  (Washington,)  now  I depend 
upon  you  to  go  with  these  two  young  men  to  both  Governors  yourself, 
for  I have  no  dependance  on  those  that  are  gone  so  long  and  have  never 
returned,  or  sent  any  word. 

Delivered  to  me  by  John  Davidson,  an  interpreter. 

This  letter  was  immediately  laid  before  the  Assembly  by  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton. A bill  was  then  pending  for  a grant  of  £10,000  for  the  King’s 

* Half-King,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  by  Washington,  was  a de- 
cided friend  to  the  English.  October  1st,  1754,  he  arrived  sick  at  John  Harris’ 
(now  Harrisburg)  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letters. 

Paxton,  Oct.  2,  1754. 

May  it  please  your  Honor ; At  the  earnest  request  of  Monacatootha,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  1 take  this  opportunity  to  inform  your  Honor  of 
the  death  of  Half-King,  who  departed  this  life  last  night.  There  are  about 
twenty  Indians  here,  who  wait  to  see  him  buried,  and  then  intend  for  Augh 
wick  immediately  ; he  likewise  desired  that  the  melancholy  news  might^be 
forwarded  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  his  Honor,  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
Those  Indians  that  are  here,  blame  the  French  for  his  death  by  bewitching 
him,  as  they  had  a conjurer  to  inquire  into  the  cause  a few  days  before  he 
died;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  together  with  his  relations,  that  the  French  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  great  man’s  death,  by  reason  of  his  striking  them  lately 
for  which  they  seem  to  threaten  immediate  revenge,  and  desired  me  to  let  it 
be  known. 

All  the  Indians  that  are  here  are  in  great  trouble,  especially  his  relations. 
J have  sent  an  account  to  Conrad  W eiser,  at  Shamokin,  this  day,  who  1 expect 
will  be  down  upon  notice.  1 humbly  presume  that  his  is  a very  great  loss, 
especially  at  this  critical  time.  1 am,  &c. 

JOHN  HARRIS. 

To  Governor  Hamilton. 

Paxton,  October  29,  1754. 

Sir: — On  the  first  of  this  instant,  Monacatootha,  and  several  others,  the 
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use  ; but  it  was  obstructed  in  its  progress  by  the  opposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Assembly  for  raising  the  money,  and 
no  relief  was  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  expedition. 


chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  came  to  my  house,  and  brought  the  Half-King  and 
his  family  along  with  them,  who  were,  in  general,  in  a very  low  condition, 
particularly  himself,  who  died  in  a few  days  ; after  which  I asked  Monaca- 
tootha  and  others,  where  they  chose  to  bury  him  and  in  what  manner,  or  if 
they  wanted  any  thing  necessary  for  his  funeral  ? Their  answer  was,  that 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  like  one  of  ourselves,  and  as  he  died  amongst  us, 
we  might  bury  him  as  we  thought  proper  ; that  if  he  was  buried  well,  it  would 
be  very  good — which  1 did,  much  to  their  satisfaction. 

Immediately  after,  Monacatootha  and  the  chiefs  set  off  for  Aughwick, 
leaving  the  Half-King’s  family  and  relations  under  my  care,  saying  that  in 
some  short  time  there  should  some  horses  and  Indians  come  down  for  them, 
which  they  bad  not  yet  done,  and  1 have  been  at  expenses  for  their  provisions 
and  his  funeral.  My  account  I shall  send  down,  which  I hope  you  will  be 
pleased  to  lay  before  the  Assembly.  1 shall  continue  to  give  his  family  pro- 
visions till  they  remove,  and  should  be  satisfied  how  soon  that  might  be.  I 
conclude.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HARRIS. 

To  Richard  Peters,  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WASHINGTON’S  EXPEDITION  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA.  — THE  SURPRISE  AND 
CAPTURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  DETACHMENT  UNDER  JU MONVILLE.— HIS  DEATH. 
ERECTION  CF  FORT  NECESSITY— .BATTLE  OF  THE  GREAT  MEADOWS,  AND 
SURRENDER  OF  THE  FORT.— VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  WASHINGTON  AND  THE 
ARMY,  BY  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  VIRGINIA.— THE  ERECTION  OF  FORT  CUMBER- 
LAND.—MEASURES  TO  RAISE  ADDITIONAL  TROOPS.— RESIGNATION  OF  COL. 
WASHINGTON. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  unfinished  fort  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela,  to  the  French,  by  ensign  Ward, 
having  reached  the  camp  of  Washington,  at  Will’s  creek,  a council  of 
war  was  called,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  be  impossible  to  march  to- 
wards the  fort,  without  reinforcements ; but  it  was  resolved  to  advance 
I to  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek  on  the  Monongahela,  and  raise  a forti- 
• fication.  (1)  Not  yet  joined  by  Col.  Fry,  and  with  only  one  hundred 
i and  fifty  men  under  his  command,  Washington’s  situation  was  a critical 
! one.  To  advance  over  the  mountains  where  it  was  uncertain  that  suc- 
cor would  reach  him,  to  a point  only  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  sur- 
rendered fort,  might  seem  imprudent.  However,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  1754,  he  sent  a detachment  of  sixty  men  to  open  a road.  (2) 
This  detachment  was  joined  by  the  main  body  on  the  first  day  of  May. 
The  road  had  to  be  cut  out  as  they  proceeded,  trees  felled,  and  rocks 
removed,  in  the  route  through  the  mountain  passes,  which  rendered 
their  progress  very  slow  and  toilsome.  He  reached  a place  called  the 
Little  Meadows,  about  half  the  distance  to  the  Great  Meadows,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek,  on  the 
ninth  of  May.  His  intention  was  to  reach  the  mouth  of  Redstone, 
there  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  reinforcement  under  Col. 
Fry,  and  then  keep  down  the  Monongahela  by  water  to  the  falls.  Hav- 
ing, at  length,  effected  a passage  through  the  mountains,  he  reached  the 
Youghiogeny,  where  he  delayed  to  construct  a bridge. 

Learning  that  the  French  were  coming  out  to  meet  him,  Washington 
hastened  forwards  to  the  Great  Meadows,  and  threw  up  a hasty  en- 
trenchment. 

“ Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  May,  Mr.  Gist  arrived  in  camp 
from  his  residence,  which  is  about  thirteen  miles  distant,  and  informed 
Col.  Washington  that  M.  La  Force,  with  fifty  men,  had  been  at  his 
plantation  the  day  before,  and  that  on  his  way  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of 


(1)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  7,  15. 

(2)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  15. 
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the  same  party,  five  miles  from  the  encampment  at  the  Great  Meadows. 
Seventy-five  men  were  immediately  despatched  in  pursuit  of  this  party,  j 
but  they  returned  without  having  discovered  it.  Between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  the  same  night,  an  express  arrived  from  Half  King,  who  j; 
was  then  six  miles  off,  with  intelligence  that  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of  : 
Frenchmen,  which  had  been  traced  to  an  obscure  retreat,  and  that  he 
imagined  the  whole  party  to  be  concealed  within  a short  distance.  Fear- 
ing  this  might  be  a stratagem  of  the  French  for  attacking  his  camp,  Col.  1 
Washington  put  his  ammunition  in  a place  of  safety,  and  leaving  a strong  ; 
guard  to  protect  it,  he  set  out  with  forty  men,  and  reached  the  Indians’  1 
camp  a little  before  sunrise,  having  marched  through  a rainy  and  ex- 
ceedingly  dark  night. 

u On  counselling  with  Half  King,  and  the  other  Indians  of  his  party, 
it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  march  together  and  make  the  attack  in  [ 
concert  on  the  French.  They  then  proceeded  in  single  file  through  the  l 
woods,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  till  they  came  upon  the  tracks  f 
of  the  two  Frenchmen,  when  the  Half  King  sent  two  Indians  forward  ' 
to  retrace  these  tracks,  and  discover  the  position  of  the  main  body. — \ 
This  was  found  to  be  in  a very  retired  place,  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  ■ 
half  a mile  from  the  road.  A disposition  for  attack  was  then  formed,  ! 
in  which  the  English  occupied  the  right  wing  and  the  Indians  the  left.  -1 
In  this  manner  they  advanced,  till  they  came  so  near  as  to  be  discovered  f 
by  the  French,  who  instantly  ran  to  their  arms.  Washington  then 
ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  a skirmish  ensued.  The  firing  continued  \ 
on  both  sides  about  fifteen  minutes,  till  the  French  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  their  whole  party ; ten  men  being  killed,  including  their  j 
commander,  M.  de  Jumonville,  one  wounded,  and  twenty-one  taken  ji 
prisoners.  Colonel  Washington’s  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  two  or  f 
three  wounded.  The  Indians  escaped  without  injury,  as  the  firing  of 
the  French  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  right  wing,  where  Washing-  j 
ington  and  his  men  were  stationed.”  (1) 

The  prisoners  were  marched  to  the  Great  Meadows,  and  from  thence,  ; 
by  a detachment,  conducted  over  the  mountains  to  Virginia.  Two  days 
after  this  affair,  Col.  Fry  died  at  Will’s  Creek,  on  his  way  to  join  the  j 
army,  when  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Col.  Washington. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  capture  of  the  party  under  Jumonville, reached  | 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to  send  a strong  j 
detachment  against  Washington.  The  Indians  friendly  to  the  English, 
aware  of  the  movement,  became  alarmed  for  their  safety.  Knowing  the 

(1)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  451-’2. 
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Half-King  to  have  taken  an  open  part  against  the  French,  they  feared 
instant  hostilities,  and  immediately  retreated  to  the  Great  Meadows,  for 
protection,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  children.  Among  them 
were  Tanacharison’s  people,  and  Queen  Alliquippa  and  her  son.(l.) 

Col.  Washington  immediately  commenced  enlarging  the  entrenchment 
and  erecting  pallisades,  anticipating  an  attack  from  the  French.  He 
gave  the  place,  thus  fortified,  the  name  of  Fort  Necessity. 

Captain  Mackay  of  the  royal  army,  with  an  independent  company  of 
one  hundred  men  from  South  Carolina,  arrived  at  Fort  Necessity,  and 
the  army  now  numbered  about  four  hundred  men.  Leaving  one  com- 
pany, under  Captain  Mackay,  to  guard  the  fort.  Col.  Washington 
leaving  him  in  command,  pushed  over  the  Laurel  Hill,  cutting  the  road 
with  extreme  labor,  through  the  wilderness,  to  Gist’s  plantation,  near 
where  the  town  of  Connelsville  now  stands.  It  occupied  two  weeks, 
although  the  distance  is  only  thirteen  miles.(2.) 

The  preparations  by  Washington,  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  the 
i battle  at  the  Great  Meadows,  are  so  well  related  by  Sparks,  that  we 
copy  it  entire : 

“ When  the  council  of  war  was  held  at  Gist’s* *  plantation,  on  the  in- 
telligence received  that  the  French  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  were  reinforced, 
and  would  speedily  march  against  the  English,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
an  express  to  Captain  Mackay,  then  at  the  Great  Meadows,  desiring 
him  to  join  Colonel  Washington  with  his  independent  company  of 
South  Carolinians,  and  also  call  in  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Poison, 
who  were  out  with  separate  detachments,  the  next  morning,  when  an- 
other council  of  war  was  convened,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
retreat.  A good  deal  of  labor  had  been  expended  at  Gist’s  in  throwing 
up  entrenchments,  with  the  intention  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
French  at  that  place,  but  the  news  of  their  increased  numbers  rendered 
this  an  inexpedient  measure. 

“ Preparations  for  a retreat  commenced  immediately.  The  horses 
were  few,  and  Colonel  Washington  set  a noble  example  to  the  officers, 
by  lading  his  own  horse  with  ammunition  and  other  public  stores, 
leaving  his  baggage  behind,  and  giving  the  soldiers  four  pistoles  to  carry 
it  forward.  The  other  officers  followed  this  example.  There  were 
nine  swivels,  which  were  drawn  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  regi- 

i (1.)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  71. 

(2.)  Day’s  Historical  Collections,  p.  333. 

* Gist’s  house  was  thirteen  miles  from  the  Great  Meadows,  not  far  from 
Stewart’s  crossing  of  the  Youghiogeny  River  ; five  or  six  miles  from  Dunbar’s 
Camp.  The  council  of  war  was  held  the  28th  of  Jnne. 
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ment  over  a very  broken  road,  unassisted  by  the  men  belonging  to  the 
Independent  Company,  who  refused  to  perform  any  service  of  the  kind. 
Nor  would  they  act  as  pioneers,  nor  aid  in  transporting  the  public  stores, 
considering  this  a duty  not  incumbent  on  them  as  King’s  soldiers.  This 
conduct  had  a discouraging  effect  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment, by  damping  their  ardor,  and  making  them  more  dissatisfied  with! 
their  extreme  fatigue ; but  the  whole  party  reached  the  Great  Meadows 
on  the  1st  of  July. 

“ It  was  not  the  intention  of  Colonel  Washington  at  first  to  halt  at 
this  place,  but  his  men  had  become  so  much  fatigued  from  great  labor, 
and  a deficiency  of  provisions,  that  they  could  draw  the  swivels  no  ; 
further,  nor  carry  the  baggage  on  their  backs.  They  had  been  eight 
days  without  bread,  and  at  the  Great  Meadows  they  found  only  a few* 
bags  of  flour.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  wait  here,  therefore,  and  for-i 
tify  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  till  they  should  receive 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  They  had  heard  of  the  arrival  at  Alexan- 
dria of  two  Independent  Companies  from  New  York,  twrenty  days 
before,  and  it  was  presumed  they  must  by  this  time  have  reached  Will’s 
Creek.  An  express  was  sent  to  hasten  them  on,  with  as  much  despatch! 
as  possible. 

“Meantime  Colonel  Washington  set  his  men  to  felling  trees,  and 
carrying  logs  to  the  fort,  with  a view  to  raise  a breast-work,  and  enlarge 
and  strengthen  the  fortification  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances! 
would  permit.  The  space  of  the  ground,  called  the  Great  Meadows,  is* 
a level  bottom,  through  which  passes  a small  creek,  and  is  surrounded 
by  hills  of  a moderate  and  gradual  ascent.  This  bottom  or  glade,  is  en- 
tirely level,  covered  with  long  grass  and  small  bushes,  and  varies  in  I 
width.  At  the  point  where  the  fort  stood,  it  is  about  two  hundred  and* 
fifty  yards  wide,  from  the  base  of  the  one  hill  to  that  of  the  opposite. 
The  position  of  the  fort  was  well  chosen,  being  about  one  hundred  yardst 
from  the  upland,  or  wooded  ground,  on  the  one  side,  and  one  hundredl 
and  fifty  on  the  other,  and  so  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  as  to  ^ 
afford  easy  access  to  water.  At  one  point,  the  high  ground  comesi 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  and  this  was  the  nearest  distance  to  whicbr 
an  enemy  could  approach  under  the  shelter  of  trees.  The  outlines  oil 
the  fort  were  still  visible,  when  the  spot  was  visited  by  the  writer  ini 
1830,  occupying  an  irregular  square,  the  dimensions  of  which  were? 
about  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side.  One  of  the  angles  was  prolonged!  i 
further  than  the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  water  in  the! 
creek.  On  the  west  side,  next  to  the  nearest  wood,  were  three  en 
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ranees,  protected  by  short  breast-works,  or  bastions.  The  remains  of 
i ditch,  stretching  round  the  south  and  west  sides,  were  also  distinctly 
seen.  The  site  of  this  fort,  named  Fort  Necessity , from  the  eircum- 
itances  attending  its  erection  and  original  use,  is  three  or  four  hundred 
/ards  south  of  what  is  called  the  National  Road,  four  miles  from  the 
oot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland  at  Will’s  Creek. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  an  alarm  was  received  from 
t sentinel,  wffio  had  been  wounded  by  the  enemy ; and  at  nine  o’clock, 
ntelligence  came  that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy,  amounting,  as  was 
eported,  to  nine  hundred  men,  was  only  four  miles  off.  At  eleven 
«’ clock  they  approached  the  fort,  and  began  to  fire,  at  the  distance  of 
six  hundred  yards,  but  without  effect.  Col.  Washington  had  drawn  up 
lis  men  on  the  open  and  level  ground  outside  of  the  trenches,  waiting 
or  the  attack,  which  he  presumed  would  be  made  as  soon  as  the  enemy’s 
orces  emerged  from  the  woods ; and  he  ordered  his  men  to  reserve 
heir  fire,  till  they  should  be  near  enough  to  do  execution.  The  distant 
king  was  supposed  to  be  a stratagem  to  draw  Washington’s  men  into 
he  woods,  and  thus  to  take  them  at  a disadvantage.  He  suspected  the 
iesign,  and  maintained  his  post  till  he  found  the  French  did  not  incline 
o leave  the  woods,  and  attack  the  fort  by  an  assault,  as  he  supposed  they 
vould,  considering  their  superiority  of  numbers.  He  then  drew  his 
nen  back  within  the  trenches,  and  gave  them  orders  to  fire  according 
o their  discretion,  as  suitable  opportunities  might  present  themselves. 
Phe  French  and  Indians  remained  on  the  side  of  the  rising  ground, 
vhich  was  nearest  to  the  fort,  and,  sheltered  by  the  trees,  kept  up  a 
iirisk  fire  of  musketry,  but  never  appeared  in  the  open  plain  below. 
The  rain  fell  heavily  through  the  day,  the  trenches  were  filled  with 
vater,  and  many  of  the  arms  of  Col.  Washington’s  men  were  out  of 
irder,  and  used  with  difficulty. 

In  this  way  the  battle  continued  from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
ill  eight  at  night,  when  the  French  called  and  requested  a parley.— 
Inspecting  this  to  be  a feint  to  procure  the  admission  of  an  officer  into 
he  fort,  that  he  might  discover  their  condition,  Col.  Washington  at  first 
leclined  listening  to  the  proposal,  but  when  the  call  was  repeated,  with 
he  additional  request  that  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  them,  engaging  at 
ho  same  time  their  parole  for  his  safety,  he  sent  out  Capt.  Vanbraam, 
he  only  person  under  his  command,  that  could  speak  French,  except 
he  Chevalier  de  Peyrouny,  an  Ensign  in  the  Virginia  regiment,  who 
vas  dangerously  wounded,  and  disabled  from  rendering  any  service  on 
his  occasion.  Vanbraam  returned  and  brought  with  him  from  M.  de 
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Yilliers,  the  French  commander,  proposed  articles  of  capitulation.— 
These  he  read  and  pretended  to  interpret,  and,  some  charges  having  been 
made  by  mutual  agreement,  both  parties  signed  them  about  midnight. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  whole  garrison  was  to  retire,  fj 
and  to  return  without  molestation  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  1 
and  the  French  commander  promised,  that  no  embarrassment  should  be  i 
interposed,  either  by  his  own  men  or  the  savages.  The  English  were 
to  take  away  every  thing  in  their  possession,  except  their  artillery,  and  J 
to  march  out  of  the  fort  the  next  morning  with  the  honors  of  war,  their 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying.  As  the  French  had  killed  all  the 
horses  and  cattle,  Col.  Washington  had  no  means  of  transporting  his  ; 
heavy  baggage  and  stores;  and  it  was  conceded  to  him,  that  his  men  ; 
might  conceal  their  effects,  and  that  a guard  might  be  left  to  protect  them,  j 
till  horses  could  be  sent  up  to  take  them  away.  Col.  Washington  l 
agreed  to  restore  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  skirmish  with  I 
Jumonville;  and  as  a surety  for  this  article  two  hostages,  Capt.  Van-  j 
braam  and  Capt.  Stobo,  were  delivered  up  to  the  French,  and  were  to  j 
be  retained  till  the  prisoners  should  return.  It  was  moreover  agreed,  j 
that  the  party  capitulating  should  not  attempt  to  build  any  more  estab-  j 
lishments  at  that  place,  or  beyond  the  mountains,  for  the  space  of  a year,  j 

“ Early  next  morning,  Col.  Washington  began  to  march  from  the  fort 
in  good  order,  but  he  had  proceeded  only  a short  distance,  when  a body 
of  one  hundred  Indians,  being  a reinforcement  to  the  French,  came  upon 
him,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  his  men.  They  pil- 
fered  the  baggage  and  did  other  mischief.  He  marched  forward,  how- 
ever,  with  as  much  speed  as  possible,  in  the  weakened  and  encumbered  |) 
condition  of  his  army,  there  being  no  other  mode  of  conveying  the  i 
wounded  men  and  the  baggage,  than  on  the  soldier’s  backs.  As  the 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  and,  leaving 
much'of  the  baggage  behind,  he  hastened  to  Will’s  creek,  where  all  the 
necessary  supplies  were  in  store.  Thence  Col.  Washington  and  Capt. 
Mackay  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  and  communicated  in  person  to  the 
Governor  of  the  campaign. 

“ A good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  some  of  the  arti-  i 
cles  of  capitulation,  when  they  came  to  be  made  public.  The  truth  is,  ; 
Col.  Washington  had  been  grossly  deceived  by  the  interpreter,  either  j 
through  ignorance  or  design.  An  officer  of  his  regiment,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  reading  and  signing  of  the  articles,  wrote  as  follows  on  this 
point,  five  weeks  afterwards,  in  a letter  to  a friend : 

“ When  Mr.  Yanbraam  returned  with  the  French  proposals,  we  were 
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obliged  to  take  the  sense  of  them  from  his  mouth ; it  rained  so  hard, 
that  he  could  not  give  us  a written  translation  of  them  ; we  could  scarcely 
keep  the  candle  lighted  to  read  them  by ; and  every  officer  there  is  ready 
to  declare,  that  there  was  no  such  word  as  assassination  mentioned. — 
The  terms  expressed  were  the  death  of  Jumonville.  If  it  had  been 
mentioned,  we  would  by  all  means  have  had  it  altered,  as  the  French, 
during  the  course  of  the  interview,  seemed  very  condescending,  and 
desirous  to  bring  things  to  a conclusion ; and,  upon  our  insisting,  altered 
the  articles  relating  to  the  stores  and  ammunition,  which  they  wanted  to 
detain ; and  that  of  the  canon,  which  they  agreed  to  have  destroyed , 
instead  of  reserved  for  their  use . 

“ Another  article,  which  appears  to  our  disadvantage,  is  that  whereby 
we  oblige  ourselves  not  to  attempt  an  establishment  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. This  was  translated  to  us,  not  to  attempt  buildings  or  improve- 
ments on  the  lands  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  This  we  never 
intended,  as  we  denied  he  had  any  there,  and  therefore  thought  it  need- 
less to  dispute  this  point. 

“ The  last  article,  which  relates  to  the  hostages,  is  quite  different  from 
the  translation  of  it  given  to  us.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  security  of 
the  performance  of  this  treaty , as  well  as  for  the  return  of  the  prison- 
ers. There  was  never  such  an  intention  on  our  side,  or  mention  of  it 
made  on  theirs,  by  our  interpreter.  Thus,  by  the  evil  intention  or  neg- 
ligence of  Vanbraam,  our  conduct  is  scrutinized  by  a busy  world,  fond 
of  criticizing  the  proceedings  of  others,  without  considering  circum- 
stances, or  giving  just  attention  to  reasons,  which  might  be  offered  to 

obviate  their  censures.” 

I 

“Vanbraam  was  a Dutchman,  and  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  either  the  French  or  English  language.  How  far  his  ignorance 
should  be  taken  as  an  apology  for  his  blunders  is  uncertain.  Although 
he  had  proved  himself  a good  officer,  yet  there  were  other  circumstan- 
ces, which  brought  his  fidelity  in  question.  Governor  Dimviddie,  in 
giving  an  account  of  this  affair  to  Lord  Albermarle  says,  “In  the  cap- 
itulation* they  made  use  of  the  word  assassination , but  Washington, 

(*)  Capitulation  accordee  par  Monsieur  De  Villier  captaine  d’Infanterie 
commandant  des  Troupes  de  sa  Majesti  tres  Chretienne,  a celuy  des  Troupes 
Angloises  actuellement  dans  le  Fort  Necessite,  qui  avoir  ete  construit  sur  les 
Terres  du  Domain  du  Roi,  ce  3 Juiilet,  a huit  Heures  dur  soir  scavoir,  1754. 

Cornme  notre  intention  na  jamais  ete  de  troubler  la  paix  et  la  bonne  harmo- 
noie  qui  regnoit  entre  les  deux  Princes  amis,  rnais  seulement  de  vanger  l’as- 
sassin  qui  a ete  fait  sur  un  de  nos  officiers,  porteurs  d’une  somation,  et  sur 
son  escart,comme  aussi  d’empecher  ancun  etablissement  sur  les  terres  du  do- 
main Roi  mon  Maitre,  a ces  considerations,  nous  voulons  bien  accorder  grace 
a tous  les  Anglois  qui  sout  dans  le  dit  fort  aux  conditions  apres. 
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not  understanding  French,  was  deceived  by  the  interpreter,  who  was  a 
paltroon,  and  though  an  officer  with  us,  they  say  he  has  joined  the 
French.”  How  long  Vanbraam  was  detained  as  a hostage  is  not  known, 

1.  Nous  accordons  au  commandant  Anglois  de  se  retirer  avec  toute  sa  gar- 
rison, pour  sen  retourner  paisiblement  dans  son  pays  ; et  lui  promettons  d’em- 
pecber  qu’il  luy  soit  fait  aucune  insulte  par  nos  Francois  et  de  mainteriifc, 
autant  qu’il  sera  en  notre  pouvoir,  tous  les  sauvages  qui  sont  avec  nos. 

2.  II  lui  sera  permis  de  sortir,  et  d’emporter  tout  ce  qui  leur  appartiendra 
a l’exception  de  I’arti Her ie,  que  nous  reservons. 

3.  Que  nous  leurs  accordons  les  honneurs  de  la  guerre,  qu’ils  sortiront  tem- 
bour  batant,  avec  une  piece  de  petit  canon,  voulant  bien  par-la  leur  prouver 
que  nous  les  traitors  en  amis. 

4.  Que  sitot  les  articles  signez  de  part  et  d’  autre,  ils  ameneront  le  pavilloi^ 
Anglois. 

5.  Que  demain  a’  la  pointe  du  jour,  un  detachment  Francois  ira  pour  faire 
defiler  la  garrison,  et  prendre  possession  du  dit  fort. 

6.  Que  comme  les  Anglois  n’ont  presque  plus  de  chevaux  ni  boeufs,  ils  se- 
ront  fibres  de  mettre  leurs  effects  en  cache,  pour  venir  les  chercher,  quand 
ils  aurout  rejoints  des  chevaux  ils  pourrons  a’  cette  fin  y lassier  des  gardiens 
en  tel  nombre  qu’ils  voudront,  aux  conditions  qu’ils  doneront  parole  d’honneur 
de  ne  plus  travailler  a’  aucun  establissment  dans  ce  lieu  ni  en  de  ca  la  hau- 
tuer  des  terres  pendant  une  annee  a’  compter  de  ce  jour. 

7.  Que  comme  les  Anglois  n’ont  enleur  pouvoir  un  officier,  deux  cadets,  et 
generalement  les  prisoniers  qu’ils  nous  ont  fait  dans  1’  assassinat  du  Sr  de  Ju- 
monville,  et  qu’ils  promettent  de  les  renoyer  avec  sauve  garde  jusqu  au  fort 
Du  Quesne,  situe  sur  La  Belle  riviere  et  que  pour  suretie  de  cet  article,  ainsi 
que  de  ce  traite  Mr.  Jacob  Vanbram,  et  Robert  Stobo  tous  deux  captaines, 
nous  seront  remis  en  otage  jusqua  1’  arrivee  de  nos  Canadiens  et  Francois  cy 
dessus  mentioner,nous  obligeons  de  notre  cote  a donner  escorte  pour  ramener 
en  surete  ces  deux  officiers ; qui  nous  promettent  nos  Francois  dans  deux 
mois  et  demi  pour  le  plustard. 

Tait  double  sur  un  des  postes  de  notre  Blocus  ce  jour  et  an  que  dessus. 

COULON  VILLIER. 

Note. — The  words  in  article  2d — a l’exception  de  l’artillerie,  que  nous, 
nous  reservons. 

Article  6 — aux  conditions  qu’ils  donneront  parole  d’honneur  de  ne  plus  trav- 
ailler a aucun  etablissement  dans  ce  lieuci,  ni  deca  de  la  hauteur  des  terres, 
pendant  une  annee  a compter  de  ce  jour. 

Article  1 — dans  I’assassinat  du  sieur  de  Jumonville  * * ainsi  que  de  ce 
traite— were,  says  Sparks,  misrepresented  by  the  interpreter,  or  at  least  the 
meaning  of  them  so  imperfectly  and  obscurely  expressed  by  him,  as  to  be 
misunderstood  by  Colonel  Washington  and  his  officers.  The  words  pen- 
dant une  annee  a compter  de  ce  jour , i.  e.  during  a year  to  be  accounted  from 
this  day,  are  not  found  in  the  copy  of  the  articles  printed  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

TRANSLATION. 

Capitulation  granted  Mons.  De  Yillier,  captain  and  commander  of  infantry 
and  troops  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  to  those  English  troops  actually  in 
the  fort  of  Necessity,  which  was  built  on  the  lands  of  the  Kings’ dominions, 
July  the  3d,  at  eight  o’clock  at  night,  1754. 

As  our  intention  has  never  been  to  trouble  the  peace  and  good  harmony 
which  reigns  between  the  two  princes  in  amity,  but  only  to  revenge  the  assas- 
sination which  has  been  done  on  one  of  our  officers,  bearer  of  a citation,  as 
appears  by  his  writing,  as  also  to  hinder  any  establishment  on  the  lands  of  the 
dominions  of  the  King,  my  master;  upon  these  considerations,  we  are  willing 
to  grant  protection  or  favor,  to  all  the  English  that  are  in  the  said  fort,  upon 
the  conditions  hereafter  mentioned. 

1.  We  grant  the  English  commander  to  retire  with  all  his  garrisons,  to  re- 
turn peaceably  into  his  own  country,  and  promise  to  hinder  his  receiving  any 
insult  from  us  French,  and  to  restrain  as  much  as  shall  be  in  our  power  the 
savages  that  are  with  us. 
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but  he  never  returned  to  Virginia;  and  it  was  the  general  belief  that  he 
practiced  an  intentional  deception  in  his  attempts  to  interpret  the  articles 
of  capitulation.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  consequence  was 
unfortunate,  as  the  articles  ,in  their  written  form,  implied  an  acknowled- 
ment  of  the  charge  of  assassinating  Jumonville.  The  French  writers, 
regarding  this  as  an  authentic  public  document,  were  confirmed  by  it  in 
their  false  impressions  derived  from  M.  de  Contrecoeur’s  letter,  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Jumonville  ; and  thus  a grave  historical  error,  inflict- 
ing deep  injustice  on  the  character  of  Washington,  has  been  sanctioned 

2.  It  shall  be  permitted  him  to  go  out,  and  carry  with  all  that  belong  to  them 
except  the  artillery,  which  we  keep. 

3.  That  we  will  allow  them  the  honors  of  war,  that  they  march  out  drums 
beating,  with  a swivel  gun,  being  willing  to  show  them  that  we  treat  them  as 
our  friends. 

4.  That  as  soon  as  the  articles  are  signed  by  the  one  part  and  the  other, 
they  may  strike  the  English  colours. 

5.  That  to-morrow  at  break  of  day,  a detachment  of  French  shall  go  to 
make  the  garrison  file  off,  and  take  possession  of  the  fort. 

6.  And  as  the  English  have  few  oxen  and  horses,  they  are  free  to  hide  their 
effects,  and  come  and  search  for  them  when  they  have  met  their  horses;  and 
that  they  may  for  this  end  have  guardians  in  what  number  they  please,  upon 
condition  that  they  will  give  their  word  of  honor,  not  to  work  upon  any  build- 
ing in  this  place,  or  any  post  this  side  of  the  mountain  during  a year,  to  be 
accounted  from  this  day. 

7.  And  as  the  English  have  in  their  power  an  officer,  two  cadets,  and  most 
of  the  prisoners  made  in  the  assassination  of  Sr.  De  Jumonville,  and  that  they 
promise  to  send  them  back  with  safe  guard  to  the  fort  Du  Quesne,  situated  on 
the  Fine  River , and  for  surety  of  this  article,  as  well  as  this  treaty,  Mr.  Jacob 
Vanbraam  and  Robert  Stobo ,* *  both  captains,  shall  be  put  as  hostages,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Canadians  and  French  above  mentioned. 

We  oblige  ourselves  on  our  side  to  give  an  escort,  to  return  in  safety  these 
two  officers.  We  promise  our  French  in  two  months  and  a half  at  farthest. 

A duplicate  being  made  upon  one  of  the  posts  of  our  blockade  the  day  above. 

COULON  VILL1ER. 

* Captain  Stobo , it  appears,  was  born  in  or  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  pro- 
bably emigrated  early  to  Virginia.  He  was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius,  and  possessed  a cultivated  mind.  He  was  sent  as  a hostage  to  fort 
Du  Quesne.  In  the  month  of  September,  1754,  he  was  sent  away  from  fort 
Du  Quesne  to  Quebec,  where,  says  Burk,  he  effected  his  escape;  and  after 
“various  adventures,”  he  visited  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
bes,  1759,  when  the  Assembly  “ Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  £1,000  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  this  colony  to  Capt.  Robert  Stobo,  over  and  above  the  pay 
that  is  due  to  him  from  the  time  of  his  rendering  himself  a hostage  to  this  day, 
as  a reward  for  his  zeal  to  his  country,  and  a recompense  for  the  great  hard- 
ships he  has  suffered  during  his  confinement  in  the  enemy’s  country.” 

Hume  writing  Dr.  Smollett,  mentions  a captain  Stobo,  in  a letter  dated, 
Ragley,  21st  September,  1768 — “ 1 did  not  see  your  friend,  Captain  Stobo,  till 
the  day  before  I left  Civencester,  and  only  for  a little  time;  but  he  seemed  to  be 
a man  of  good  sense,  and  has  surely  had  the  most  extraordinary  adventures 
in  the  world.  He  has  promised  to  call  on  me  when  he  comes  to  London,  and  1 
shall  always  see  him  with  pleasure.” 

Vanbraam , as  well  as  Stobo,  after  having  been  retained  some  time  at  fort 
Du  Quesne,  was  sent  to  Quebec.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1760,  after  six  years  con- 
finement in  Canada,  he  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  During  part  of  the 
time  he  was  confined  at  Canada,  “he  was  allowed  a pound  of  bread  and  a 
pound  of  horse-flesh  per  day  ; but  such  was  the  quality  of  his  provisions,  that 
for  four  months  he  lived  on  bread  and  water  only.” 
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by  eminent  names,  and  perpetuated  in  the  belief  of  the  reading  portion 
of  the  French  people. 

“ M.  de  Yilliers,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jumonville.  His  account  of  the  march  from  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
and  the  transaction  at  the  Great  Meadows,  was  published  by  the  French 
government,  in  connexion  with  what  purported  to  be  extracts  from  Col. 
Washington’s  journal,  taken  at  Braddock’s  defeat.  Many  years  after- 
wards, some  person  sent  to  Washington  a translation  of  these  papers, 
upon  which  he  made  a brief  comment,  which  it  is  proper  to  introduce  in 
this  place,  after  inserting  an  extract  from  that  part  of  M.  de  Villiers’  narra- 
tion, which  relates  to  the  affair  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

“As  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  place,”  says  M.  de  Villiers,  “ we 
presented  our  flank  to  the  fort,  when  they  began  to  fire  on  us  with  their 
cannon.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  that  I saw  the  English  on  the  right 
coming  toward  us,  the  Indians,  as  well  as  ourselves,  set  up  a loud  cry 
and  we  advanced  upon  them  ; but  they  did  not  give  us  time  to  fire  be- 
fore they  retreated  behind  an  entrenchment  adjoining  the  fort.  We  then 
prepared  ourselves  to  invest  the  fort.  It  was  advantageously  situated  in 
a meadow,  and  within  musket-shot  of  the  wood.  We  approached  as 
near  them  as  possible,  and  did  not  uselessly  expose  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects. The  fire  was  spirited  on  both  sides,  and  I placed  myself  in  the 
position  where  it  seemed  to  me  most  likely  a sortie  would  be  attempted. 
If  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  we  almost  extinguished  the  fire  of 
their  cannon  by  our  musketry. 

“ About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  .the  fire  of  thq  enemy  increased 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  continued  till  eight.  We  returned  it  briskly. 
We  had  taken  effectual  measures  to  secure  our  post,  and  keep  the  enemy 
in  the  fort  all  night ; and,  after  having  put  ourselves  in  the  best  position 
possible,  we  called  out  to  the  English,  that  if  they  desired  a parley  with 
us,  we  would  cease  firing.  They  accepted  the  proposal.  A captain 
came  out,  and  I sent  M.  de  Mercier  to  receive  him,  and  went  to  the 
Meadow  myself,  when  we  told  him,  that  not  being  at  war,  we  were 
willing  to  save  them  from  the  cruelties  to  which  they  would  expose 
themselves  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  by  an  obstinate  resistance,  that 
we  could  take  from  them  all  the  hope  of  escape  during  the  night,  that 
we  consented  nevertheless  to  show  them  favor,  as  we  had  come  only  to 
avenge  the  assassination , which  they  had  inflicted  upon  my  brother,  in 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  laws,  and  to  oblige  them  to  depart  from  the 
territories  of  the  King.  WTe  agreed  then  to  accord  to  them  the  capitu- 
lation, a copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed : 
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“ We  considered  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  na- 
tion than  this  capitulation,  as  it  was  unnatural  in  the  time  of  peace  to 
make  prisoners.  We  made  the  English  consent  to  sign  that  they  had 
assassinated  my  brother  in  his  camp.  We  took  hostages  for  the  French, 
who  were  in  their  power;  we  caused  them  to  abandon  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  King ; we  obliged  them  to  leave  their  cannon,  which  consisted 
of  nine  pieces ; we  had  destroyed  all  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  made 
them  sign  that  the  favor  we  granted  them  was  only  to  prove  how  much 
we  desired  to  treat  them  as  friends.  That  very  night  the  articles  were 
signed,  and  I received  in  camp  the  hostages,  whom  I had  demanded. 

“ On  the  4th,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I sent  a detachment  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  The  garrison  defiled,  and  the  number  of  their  dead 
and  wounded  excited  my  pity,  in  spite  of  the  resentment  which  I felt 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  taken  away  the  life  of  my  brother. 

“The  savages,  who  in  everything  had  adhered  to  my  wishes,  claimed 
the  right  of  plunder,  but  I prevented  them.  The  English,  struck  with 
a panic,  took  to  flight,  and  left  their  flag  and  one  of  their  colors.  I de- 
molished the  fort,  and  M.  de  Mercier  caused  the  cannon  to  be  broken, 
as  also  the  one  granted  by  the  capitulation,  the  English  not  being  able 
to  take  it  away.  I hastened  my  departure,  after  having  burst  open  the 
casks  of  liquor,  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  would  otherwise  infalli- 
bly have  followed.  One  of  my  Indians  took  ten  Englishmen,  whom  he 
brought  to  me,  and  whom  I sent  back  by  another.”  (1) 

“ Such  is  the  statement  of  M.  de  Villiers.  The  incident  mentioned 
at  the  close,  of  an  Indian  taking  ten  Englishmen,  is  so  ludicrous,  that  it 
must  necessarily  cast  a shade  of  doubt  over  the  whole,  and  cause  one  to 
suspect  the  writer’s  accuracy  of  facts,  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
exuberant  self-complacency. 

Washington’s  remarks  on  this  extract  were  communicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  to  a gentleman  who  had  previously  written  to  him  on  this 
subject. 

“Sir: — I am  really  sorry  that  I have  it  not  in  my  power  to  answer 
your  request  in  a more  satisfactory  manner.  If  you  had  favored  me 
with  a journal  a few  days  sooner,  I would  have  examined  it  carefully, 
and  endeavored  to  point  out  such  errors  as  might  conduce  to  your  use, 
my  advantage,  and  the  public  satisfaction ; but  now  it  is  out  of  my  power. 

“I  had  no  time  to  make  any  remarks  upon  that  piece,  which  is  called 
my  journal.  The  enclosed  are  observations  on  the  French  notes.  They 

(1)  Memoire  Contenent  le  Preics  des  Faits,  &c.,  p.  147. 
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are  of  no  use  to  me  separated,  nor  will  they,  I believe,  be  of  any  to 
you  ; yet  I send  them  unconnected  and  incoherent  as  they  were  taken 
for  I have  no  opportunity  to  correct  them. 

“In  regard  to  the  journal,  I can  only  observe  in  general,  that  I kept 
no  regular  one  during  that  expedition ; rough  minutes  of  occurrences  I 
certainly  took,  and  find  them  as  certainly  and  strangely  metamorphosed ; 
some  parts  left  out,  which  I remember  were  entered,  and  many  things 
added  that  never  were  thought  of ; the  names  of  men  and  things  egregi- 
ously  miscalled  ; and  the  whole  of  what  I saw  Englished  is  very  incor- 
rect and  nonsensical ; yet,  I will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  little  body 
who  brought  it  to  me,  has  not  made  a literal  translation,  and  a good  one. 

“ Short  as  my  time  is,  I cannot  help  remarking  on  Villier’s  account  of 
the  battle  of,  and  transaction  at,  the  Meadows,  as  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  not  less  erroneous  than  inconsistent.  He  says  the  French 
received  the  first  fire.  It  is  well  known,  that  we  received  it  at  six 
hundred  paces  distance.  He  also  says,  our  fears  obliged  us  to  retreat  in 
a most  disorderly  manner  after  the  capitulation.  How  is  this  consistent 
with  his  other  account  ? He  acknowledges  that  we  sustained  the  attack 
warmly  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  dark,  and  that  he  called  first  to 
parley,  which  strongly  indicates  that  we  were  not  totally  absorbed  in 
fear.  If  the  gentleman  in  his  account  had  adhered  to  the  truth,  he  must 
have  confessed,  that  we  looked  upon  his  offer  to  parley  as  an  artifice  to 
get  into  and  examine  our  trenches,  and  refused  on  this  account,  until 
they  desired  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  them,  and  gave  their  parole  for 
his  safe  return.  He  might  also,  if  he  had  been  as  great  a lover  of  the 
truth  as  he  was  of  vain-glory,  have  said,  that  we  absolutely  refused  their 
first  and  second  proposals,  and  would  consent  to  capitulate  on  no  other 
terms  than  such  as  we  obtained.  That  we  were  wilfully,  or  ignorantly, 
deceived  by  our  interpreter  in  regard  to  the  word  assassination , I do 
aver,  and  will  to  my  dying  moment so  will  every  officer  that  was 
present.  The  interpreter  was  a Dutchman,  little  acquainted  with  the 
English  tongue,  therefore  might  not  advert  to  the  tone  and  meaning  of 
the  word  in  English  ; but,  whatever  his  motives  were  for  so  doing,  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  called  it  the  death , or  the  loss  of  the  Sieur  Jumonville.  So 
we  received  and  so  we  understood  it,  until,  to  our  great  surprise  and 
mortification,  we  found  it  otherwise  in  a literal  translation. 

“ That  we  left  our  baggage  and  horses  at  the  Meadows  is  certain  ; 
that  there  was  not  even  a possibility  to  bring  them  away  is  equally  cer- 
tain, as  we  had  every  horse  belonging  to  the  camp  killed  or  taken  away 
during  the  action : so  that  it  was  impracticable  to  bring  any  thing  off. 
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that  our  shoulders  were  not  able  to  bear;  and  to  wait  there  was  impos- 
sible, for  we  had  scarce  three  days’  provisions,  and  were  seventy  miles 
from  a supply  ; yet,  to  say  we  came  off  precipitately  is  absolutely  false  ; 
notwithstanding  they  did,  contrary  to  articles,  suffer  their  Indians  to 
pillage  our  baggage,*  and  commit  all  kinds  of  irregularity  ; we  were 
with  them  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  ; we  destroyed  our  powder  and 
other  stores,  nay,  even  our  private  baggage,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
their  hands,  as  we  could  not  bring  it  off.  When  we  had  got  about  a 

* James  Innes,  in  a letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  dated  at  Winchester.,  12th  July, 
1754,  makes  mention  o(  the  same: 

“ Having  notice  of  a person  going  to  your  province  immediately,  I thought 
it  proper  on  this  occasion  to  give  a short  detail  of  what  hath  lately  happened. 

“After  having  regulated  the  march  and  transportation  of  the  North  Carolina 
regiment,  I immediately  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  and  by  my  commission 
from  Governor  Dinwiddie  as  commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition,  1 pro- 
ceeded to  Winchester,  where  1 arrived  the  thirtieth  of  June,  in  order  to  take 
the  command  upon  me,  and  to  bring  up  the  New  York  two  independent  com- 
panies, with  those  of  the  North  Carolina  regiment,  then  upon  their  march 
from  Alexandria  for  this  town. 

“Colonel  Washington  with  the  Virginia  regiment,  and  Capt.  McKay  with 
the  South  Carolina  Independent  Company,  together  did  consist  but  of  four 
hundred  men,  of  which  a good  many  were  sick  and  out  of  order.  On  the  third 
of  July,  the  French  with  about  nine  hundred  men  and  a considerable  body  of 
Indians  came  down  upon  our  encampment,  and  continued  to  fire  from  all 
quarters,  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  night;  when  the  French  called  out 
to  our  people,  they  would  give  them  good  conditions  if  they  would  capitulate. 
A copy  of  which  1 here  enclose  you. 

“ After  the  capitulation  the  French  demolished  the  works,  and  in  some  time 
after  retired  to  the  Ohio,  taking  two  captains  as  hostages  along  with  them. 
We  all  know  the  French  are  a people  that  never  pay  any  regard  to  treaties 
longer  than  they  find  them  consistent  with  their  interest,  and  this  treaty  they 
broke  immediately  by  letting  the  Indians  demolish  and  destroy  every  thing 
our  people  had,  especially  the  Doctor’s  Box,  that  our  wounded  should  meet 
with  no  relief.  In  this  action  it  is  said,  we  had  about  one  hundred  killed  and 
wounded — a third  whereof  is  supposed  to  be  killed.  It  is  reported  we  killed 
double  the  number  of  the  French. 

“ If  this  does  not  alarm  the  neighboring  governments  nothing  can,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  French  will  soon  claim  this  fine  body  of  land  as  their 
right  by  conquest,  if  we  do  not  immediately  raise  a sufficient  force  to  convince 
them  of  the  contrary.  What  I can  learn  of  their  forces  is,  that  I hey  had  seven 
hundred  in  their  first  division,  eight  hundred  in  the  next,  and  five  hundred  in 
the  last,  not  as  yet  joined,  which,  with  their  Indians,  make  a considerable  body. 

“ Colonel  Washington  and  Captain  McKay  told  me  there  were  many  of  our 
friendly  Indians  along  with  the  French,  sundry  of  which  came  up  and  spoke 
to  them,  told  them  they  were  their  brothers,  and  asked  them  how  they  did, 
particularly  Susquehannah  Jack,  and  others  that  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  names,  it  is  also  reported  there  were  sundry  of  the  Delawares  there. 
We  bad  not  one  Indian  to  assist  when  the  action  commenced  or  ended. 

“ It  is  my  real  opinion  that  nothing  will  secure  to  us  the  Indians  now  in  our 
friendship,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  baffled  by  the  French  ; as  it  is  very 
natural  and  common  for  a more  polite  people  than  the  Indians  to  side  with  the 
strongest:  so  there  is  a necessity  either  to  go  into  the  case  in  dispute  heartily 
at  once,  or  to  give  it  up  eutirely.  We  all  may  see  the  unlimited  encroach- 
ments of  the.  French,  who  in  time  will  very  modestly  look  on  every  part  of 
America  as  their  right,  if  they  can  worm  the  unhappy  and  unthinking  people 
out  of  it  by  degrees,  which  at  last  must  happen  by  the  same  rule.  Witness 
Hispaniola  from  the  Spaniards,  and  St.  Lucia  from  us.  Many  more  instances 
might  be  given  to  which  you  are  no  stranger.” 
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mile  from  the  place  of  action,  we  missed  two  or  three  of  the  wounded, 
and  sent  a party  back  to  bring  them  up  ; this  is  the  party  he  speaks  of. 
We  brought  them  all  safe  off,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the 
Meadows.  These  are  circumstances,  I think,  that  make  it  evidently 
clear,  that  we  were  not  very  apprehensive  of  danger.  The  colors  he 
speaks  of  as  left,  were  a large  flag  of  immense  size  and  weight;  our 
regimental  colors  were  brought  off  and  are  now  in  my  possession. 
Their  gasconades,  and  boasted  clemency,  must  appear  in  the  most 
ludicrous  light  to  every  considerate  person,  who  has  read  Villier’s  Jour- 
nal ; such  preparations  for  an  attack,  such  vigor  and  intrepidity  as  he 
pretends  to  have  conducted  his  march  with,  such  revenge  as  by  his  own 
account  appeared  in  his  attack,  considered,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that 
compassion  was  his  motive  for  calling  a parley.  But  to  sum  up  the 
whole,  Mr.  Villiers  pays  himself  no  great  compliment  in  saying,  we 
were  struck  with  a panic  when  matters  were  adjusted.  We  surely 
could  not  be  afraid  without  cause,  and  if  we  had  cause  after  capitulation, 
it  was  a reflection  upon  himself. 

“ [ do  not  doubt,  but  your  good  nature,  will  excuse  the  badness  of  my 
paper,  and  the  incoherence  of  my  writing ; think  you  see  me  in  a pub- 
lic house  in  a crowd,  surrounded  with  noise,  and  you  hit  my  case.  You 
do  me  particular  honor  in  offering  your  friendship ; I wish  I may  be  so 
happy  as  always  to  merit  it,  and  deserve  your  correspondence,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  cultivate. 

In  September,  somewhat  more  than  two  months  after  the  capitula- 
tion, Capt.  Mackay  wrote  to  Washington  from  Will’s  creek,  stating  that 
he  had  recently  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  adding:  “I  had  several 
disputes  about  our  capitulation,  but  I satisfied  every  person  that  mentioned 
the  subject,  as  to  the  articles  in  question,  they  were  owing  to  a bad  inter- 
preter, and  contrary  to  the  translation  made  to  us  when  we  signed  them.” 

No  more  need  be  said  to  show  the  true  light,  in  which  the  capitu- 
lation was  understood  by  Washington  and  his  officers.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  however,  that  M.  de  Villiers  was  knowingly  guilty  of  an  im- 
position, in  regard  to  the  clause  relating  to  the  death  of  his  brother.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  he  really  believed  the 
report  of  the  assassination , for  he  had  received  no  other  intelligence,, 
or  explanation,  than  the  rumor  brought  to  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  by  the 
Canadian  and  the  savages.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  the 
injury  done  to  Washington,  in  seriously  using  the  articles  of  capitulation 
as  a historical  document  to  sanction  a charge,  equally  untrue  in  all  its 
essential  particulars,  and  unjust  in  its  application. 
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When  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  met  in  August,  they  re- 
quested the  Governor  to  lay  before  them  a copy  of  the  capitulation,  and, 
upon  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Col. 
Washington  and  his  officers,  “for  their  bravery  and  gallant  defence  of 
their  country.”  The  names  of  all  the  officers  were  enumerated,  except 
those  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  and  of  Capt.  Vanbraam,  the  former 
of  whom  was  charged  with  cowardice,  and  the  latter  of  having  acted  a 
treacherous  part  in  his  interpretation  of  the  articles.  The  Burgesses, 
also,  in  an  address  to  the  Governor,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
instructions  he  had  given  to  the  officers  and  forces  sent  on  the  Ohio  ex- 
pedition. In  short,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  campaign  were  not  only 
approved,  but  applauded,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  public  generally.  A pistole  was  granted  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  been  in  the  engagement, 

To  the  vote  of  thanks,  Washington  replied  as  follows  : 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  : 

“ Williamsburg,  October  23,  1754. 

“ Sir  : — Nothing  could  give  me,  and  the  officers  under  my  command, 
greater  satisfaction,  than  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, in  so  particular  and  public  a manner,  for  our  behaviour  in  the 
late  unsuccessful  engagement  with  the  French ; and  we  unanimously 
hope,  that  our  future  proceedings  in  the  service  of  our  country  will 
entitle  us  to  a continuance  of  your  approbation.  I assure  you,  sir,  I 
shall  always  look  upon  it  as  my  indispensable  duty  to  endeavor  to  de- 
serve it. 

“ I was  desired  by  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  regiment  to  make  their 
suitable A acknowledgments  for  the  honor  they  have  received  in  your 
thanks ; I therefore,  hope  the  enclosed  will  be  agreeable,  and  answer 
their,  and  the  intended  purpose  of, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.” 

“ To  the  wot  shipful , the  Speaker , and  the  gentlemen  of  their  House 
of  Burgesses : 

“ We,  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  are  highly  sensible  of  the 
particular  mark  of  distinction,  with  which  you  have  honored  us,  in 
returning  your  thanks  for  our  behavior  in  the  late  action,  and  cannot  help 
testifying  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  high  sense  of  what  we 
shall  always  esteem  a duty  to  our  country  and  the  best  of  Kings. 

tC  Favored  with  your  regard,  we  shall  zealously  endeavor  to  deserve 
your  applause,  and  by  our  future  actions  strive  to  convince  the  worship- 
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ful  House  of  Burgesses,  how  much  we  esteem  their  approbation,  and, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  regard  it  as  the  voice  of  our  country. 

Signed  for  the  whole  corps. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.” 

The  exact  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  action  of  the  Great 
Meadows  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  Virginia  regiment  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  five,  including  officers,  of  whom  twelve  were  killed 
and  forty-three  wounded.  These  numbers  are  stated  in  a return  made 
out  by  Col.  Washington  himself.  Capt.  Mackay’s  independent  company 
was  supposed  to  contain  about  one  hundred,  but  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  is  not  known.  The  two  independent  companies  from 
New  York,  which  arrived  at  Alexandria,  never  joined  the  Virginia  reg- 
iment, although  former  writers,  in  describing  this  event,  have  said  they 
were  present.  The  amount  of  the  French  force  is  also  uncertain.  It 
was  believed  by  Col.  Washington,  from  such  information  as  he  could 
get,  to  consist  of  nine  hundred  men.  M.  de  Villiers  says,  that  he  left 
FortDuquesne  with  five  hundred  Frenchmen  and  eleven  Indians.  The 
number  of  French,  is  perhaps  correct,  but  the  Indians  were  much  more 
numerous,  when  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action ; and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  that  the  French  and  Indians  together  made  a body 
of  at  least  nine  hundred. 

It  was  a subject  of  mortification  to  Colonel  Washington,  that  Gov, 
Dinwiddie  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation  in  regard  to  the  French  pri- 
soners. The  Governor  thus  explained  his  conduct  in  a letter  to  the 
Board  of  Trade — “ The  French,  after  the  capitulation  entered  into  with 
Colonel  Washington,  took  eight  of  our  people  and  exposed  them  to  sale, 
and  missing  thereof,  sent  them  prisoners  to  Canada.  On  hearing  of 
this  I detained  the  seventeen  prisoners,  the  officer,  and  two  cadets,  as  I 
am  of  opinion,  after  they  were  in  my  custody,  Washington  could  not 
engage  for  their  being  returned.  I have  ordered  a flag  of  truce  to  be 
sent  to  the  French,  offering  the  return  of  their  officer  and  the  two  cadets 
for  the  two  hostages  they  have  of  ours.”  This  course  of  proceeding 
was  not  suitable  to  the  principles  of  honor  and  sense  of  equity  en- 
tertained by  Colonel  Washington,  but  he  had  no  further  control  of  the 
affair. 

The  hostages  were  not  returned,  as  requested  by  the  Governor’s  flag 
of  truce,  and  the  French  prisoners  were  detained  in  Virginia,  and  sup- 
ported and  clothed  at  the  public  charge,  having  a weekly  allowance  for 
that  purpose.  The  private  men  were  kept  in  confinement,  but  Drouil- 
lon  and  the  two  cadets  were  allowed  to  go  at  large,  first  in  Williamsburg, 
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j then  at  Winchester,  and  last  at  Alexandria,  where  they  resided  when 
I General  Braddock  arrived.  It  was  then  deemed  improper  for  them  to 
| go  at  large,  observing  the  motions  of  the  general’s  army,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor applied  to  Commodore  Keppel  to  take  them  on  board  of  his  ship; 

I but  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  instructions  about  prison- 
i ers.  By  the  advice  of  General  Braddock,  the  privates  were  put  on  board 
j the  transports,  and  sent  to  England.  Mr.  Drouillon  and  the  cadets  went 
passengers  in  another  ship  at  the  charge  of  the  colony.  La  Force,  hav- 
ing been  only  a volunteer  in  the  skirmish,  and  not  in  a military  capacity, 
and  having  previously  committed  acts  of  depredation  on  the  frontiers, 
was  kept  in  prison  at  Williamsburg.  Being  a person  of  ready  resources 
and  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  broke  from  prison  and  made  his  way 
several  miles  into  the  country,  where  his  foreign  accent  betrayed  him, 
and  he  was  taken  up,  and  remanded  to  close  confinement.”  (1) 

The  conduct  and  courage  of  Col.  Washington,  in  his  supprize  and 
capture  of  the  French  detachment  under  Jumonville,  and  in  the  battle  of 
the  Great  Meadows,  were  greatly  applauded,  and  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia voted  thanks  to  him  and  his  officers.  He  retreated  to  Will’s  creek, 
and  the  French  retired  to  their  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Allegheny.  (2) 

After  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows,  Colonel  Innes  was  ordered  to 
Will’s  creek  to  construct  a fort,  which  would  serve  as  a rallying  point 
to  the  remaining  forces,  and  a guard  to  the  frontiers.  This  was  after- 
wards called  Fort  Cumberland.  It  was  chiefly  built  by  the  three  inde- 
pendent companies:  one  from  South  Carolina,  under  Captain  Mackay, 
and  two  others  from  New  York,  which  were  on  their  march  from 
Alexandria  to  join  Washington,  at  the  time  of  the  action  at  the  Great 
Meadows.  Ten  four  pounders,  besides  swivels,  were  mounted  in  the 
Fort.  (3) 

The  remains  of  the  army  were  collected  here,  together  with  a com- 
pany from  Maryland ; but  in  consequence  of  the  funds  being  exhausted 
and  no  pledge  of  future  payment,  the  troops  returned  home,  and  left  the 
frontiers  without  defence. 

The  necessity  for  taking  bolder  measures  to  contend  with  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  Indians,  was  now  evident  to  the  English. 
The  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  in  October,  and  granted  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  public  exigences,  and  the  Governor  received  from  Eng- 

(1)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  456-68. 

(2)  Gordon’s  History  of  Penn’a,  p.  283. — Sparks,  Vol.  II.  p.  464 

(3)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  63. 
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land  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  specie,  with  the  promise  of  ten  thou- 
sand more,  and  two  thousand  stand  of  arms.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to  en- 
large the  army  to  ten  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  and  to  reduce 
them  all  to  independent  companies,  by  which  there  would  be  no  officer  in 
the  Virginia  regiment  above  the  rank  of  a captain.  This  expedient  he  sup- 
posed would  remedy  the  difficulty  about  rank,  and  the  right  to  command, 
which  had  heretofore  been  the  cause  of  much  contention  between  the 
Colonial  and  British  troops.  Washington  accordingly  resigned,  as  he 
would  not  accept  a lower  commission  than  the  one  he  held,  and  under 
which  he  had  exhibited  a rare  example  of  bravery  and  good  conduct, 
that  had  gained  him  the  applause  of  the  country.  (1) 

In  the  mean  time  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  had  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  King  of  England,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  engaged  against  the  French;  and  Col.  Fitzhugh  the  second  in 
command.  Knowing  the  value  of  Col.  Washington’s  experience  and 
reputation,  the  Commander-in-chief  endeavored  to  bring  him  back  into 
the  army:  but  Washington,  although  attached  to  the  service,  declined 
the  degradation  which  had  been  planned  by  Governor  Dinwiddie,  proba- 
bly in  concert  with  other  British  officers.  (2) 

Thus  ended  the  miliary  operations  of  the  year  1754.  The  English 
colonists  had  been  driven  east  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Fench  were 
in  actual  possession  of  the  whole  west,  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries. 


(1)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  64. 

(2)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vo  . 11.  p.  67. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  DETERMINED  TO  CHECK  THE  ENCROACHMENTS 
OF  THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA.— THE  ARRIVAL  OF  GEN.  BRADDOCK  IN  VIR- 
GINIA, WITH  TWO  REGIMENTS  OF  REGULAR  TROOPS.— CALL  UPON  PENNSYL- 
VANIA FOR  MEN  AND  MONEY.— HER  RESOURCES  IN  1755.-CONVENTION  OF 
COLONIAL  GOVERNORS,  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  .-EXPEDITION  OF  GEN. 
BRADDOCK  AGAINST  FORT  DU  QUESNE.— THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON 
AS  ONE  OF  HIS  AIDS.— HIS  DIFFICULTIES  IN  OBTAINING  SUPPLIES.— THE  MIS- 
SION OF  DR.  FRANKLIN  AS  AGENT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.— 
HIS  EXTRAORDINARY  SERVICES.-THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  FROM  FORT 
CUMBERLAND  TO  THE  LITTLE  MEADOWS.-A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR  CALLED,  AND 
THE  PLAN  ADOPTED  TO  ADVANCE  WITH  1,200  CHOSEN  MEN.— THE  AMBUSCADE 
OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIANS.1— THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA  AND  TO- 
TAL DEFEAT  OF  THE  ARMY.— THE  RETREAT  UNDER  WASHINGTON  OF  THE 
SURVIVORS.— THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  GEN.  BRADDOCK. — THE  PANIC  OF 
COL.  DUNBAR  AND  HIS  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  STORES  AND  ARTILLERY,  AND 
RETREAT  OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS.— A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BATTLE  FIELD.— 
THE  CAUSES  OF  BRADDOCK’S  DEFEAT.— THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  RELICS  OF  THE 
SLAIN.— CHARACTER  OF  GEN.  BRADDOCK  BY  GRAHAME. 

The  British  Government  at  last  determined  to  oppose  with  energy  the 
growing  power  of  the  French  in  America,  and  to  regain  possession  of 
the  territory  upon  the  Ohio.  Two  regiments  of  foot  from  Ireland, 
under  the  command  of  Colonels  Dunbar  and  Halket,  were  ordered  to 
Virginia,  to  be  there  reinforced.  In  addition  to  this,  Governor  Shirley 
and  Sir  William  Peperell  were  directed  to  raise  two  regiments  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  in  New  England,  to  be  commanded  by  themselves  ; 
and  three  thousand  more  were  to  be  enlisted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
whole  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a Commander-in-chief,  who  should 
be  sent  from  England. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1755,  Major  General  Edward  Braddock, 
who  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  King’s  forces 
in  America,  sailed  from  Cork  with  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  regi- 
ments of  Royal  troops,  each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  one  of  them 
commanded  by  Col.  Dunbar  and  the  other  by  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  on  the  20th  of  February.  (1) 

The  place  of  debarkation  of  the  troops  was  selected  with  that  igno- 
rance and  want  of  judgment  which  then  distinguished  the  British  Min- 
istry. (2)  The  country  could  furnish  neither  provisions  nor  carriages 
for  the  army ; while  Pennsylvania,  rich  in  grain  and  well  stocked  with 
wagons,  could  readily  have  supplied  food  and  the  means  to  transport 
the  army  to  any  point.  (3) 

(1)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  468. 

(2)  Gordon’s  History  of  Penn’a,  p.  292. 

(3)  Gordon’s  History  of  Penn’a,  p.  292. 
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Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Alexandria,  the  Quarter- 
master General,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  required  of  Governor  Morris  of 
Pennsylvania,  a supply  of  provisions,  and  that  a road  should  be  cut 
across  the  mountains  from  fort  Loudon,  in  Franklin  county,  to  the  : 
Youghiogeny,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  troops  and  provisions 
from  Pennsylvania.  Gen.  Braddock  also  demanded  the  establishment; 
of  a post  between  Philadelphia  and  Winchester,  the  Pennsylvania  quota  i f 
of  men  and  her  portion  of  the  general  fund  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  ‘i 
public  service.  (1) 

The  Assembly  was  convened  by  the  Governor  on  the  seventeenth  ! 
day  of  March,  and  immediately  provided  the  necessary  funds  both  for 
the  establishment  of  the  mail  and  the  opening  of  the  roads,  and  also  i 
voted  to  raise  a portion  of  the  general  fund.  No  troops  were  raised, 
however,  for  this  expedition  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  then  contained  about  300,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  had  no  debt;  possessed  a surplus  revenue  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  bank;  and  was  able,  besides  supplying  her  own  peop- 
ple,  to  afford  subsistence  to  100,000  men.  This  amount  of  surplus 
produce  was  annually  exported  from  Philadelphia,  which,  with  other 
commodities,  employed  more  than  five  hundred  vessels,  mostly  owned  ! 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city.  (2) 

Soon  after  General  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia,  he  called  upon  the 
Governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Mas-  • 
sachusetts,  to  meet  him  in  convention  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  to  con- 
cert measures  for  future  operations.  The  meeting  took  place,  but  was 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Alexandria.  (3)  On  the  14th  of  April,  1755,  a 
council  was  held  at  camp  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  which  measures  were  i 
concerted  for  the  united  action  of  the  middle  and  northern  colonies. — 
There  were  present  at  this  council  his  Excellency  Edward  Braddock, 
Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America ; Hon. 
Augustus  Keppel,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  ves- 
sels in  North  America;  Hon.  William  Shirley,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia;  Hon.  James 
Delaney,  Governor  of  New  York;  Hon.  Horatio  Sharpe,  Governor  of 
Maryland ; and  Hon.  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. (4) 

In  this  council  three  expeditions  were  resolved  on.  The  first  against 

(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Penn’a,  p.  294. 

(2)  Gov.  Morris’  letter  in  Appendix,  p.  59. 

(3)  Spark’s  Letters  of  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  71. 

(4)  Provincial  Records,  N.  p.  9,  in  Appendix,  p.  63. 
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fort  Du  Quesne,  under  the  command  of  General  Braddock  in  person, 
with  the  British  troops,  with  such  aid  as  he  could  derive  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  there  were  afterwards  added  two  independent  compa- 
nies from  New  York;  the  second  against  Niagara  and  Frontignac, 
under  General  Shirley,  with  his  own(l)  and  Pepperell’s  regiments; 
and  the  third  against  Crown  Point,  to  be  executed  altogether  with  colo- 
nial troops  from  New  England  and  New  York,  under  Major  General 
William  Johnson.  (2) 

Gen.  Braddock,  with  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
i left  Alexandria  on  the  20th  of  April,  two  months  after  his  arrival  from 
England,  and  on  the  24th,  arrived  at  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  After 
stopping  some  days  at  Fredericktown,  he  marched  to  Fort  Cumberland 
on  Will’s  creek,  by  the  way  of  Winchester  in  Virginia,  and  arrived  there 
about  the  10th  of  May.  Here  he  collected  his  forces,  consisting  of 
about  one  thousand  regulars,  thirty  sailors  from  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  twelve  hundred  provincial  troops.  Col.  Washington  hav- 
! ing  before  resigned  his  commission  in  consequence  of  a royal  order, 

| reducing  his  rank,  as  well  as  all  other  colonial  field  officers,  was  inactive 
at  Mount  Vernon.  But  Gen.  Braddock,  knowing  the  importance  of 
j securing  his  services  for  the  expedition,  earnestly  solicited  him  to  form 
j one  of  his  staff.  He  accepted,  and  his  appointment  as  Aid-de-camp  to 


on  the  10th  of  May  at  Fort  Cumberland.  (3) 


Gen.  Braddock,  when  at  Fort  Cumberland,  with  much  severity  of 
censure,  complained  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  colonial  governments, 
in  facilitating  his  enterprise,  the  dishonesty  of  agents,  and  the  faithless- 
ness of  contractors.  The  British  ministry  had  furnished  him  with 
two  regiments  from  the  royal  army  and  a train  of  artillery;  but  expected 
the  colonies  to  supply  a still  larger  number  of  men,  to  open  and  repair 
roads  through  the  wilderness,  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  army,  and 
to  furnish  horses  and  carriages,  to  transport  the  stores  and  munitions  of 
war  over  the  mountains,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Ohio.(4)  But  Gen. 
Braddock  for  the  want  of  that  temper  and  moderation  which  distinguish 
a man  of  sense,  (5)  was  illy  fitted  to  win  the  respect  of  the  colonies,  or 
| to  command  colonial  troops.  He  had  too  much  self  confidence,  too 

(1)  Gov.  Morris’  letter,  p.  60,  in  Appendix,  shows  that  Shirley’s  regiment 
was  partly  raised  in  Pennsylvani. 

(2)  Gordon’s  History  of  Penn’a,  p.267. 

(3)  Washington’s  Letters,  Spark’s  Vol.  II,  p.  69-76. 

(4")  Braddock’s  letter  in  the  Appendix,  p.  58. 

(5)  Washington’s  Letters  in  Spark’s  Vol.  11,  p.  77. 
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great  a reliance  upon  the  invincibility  of  regular  troops,  and  too  mean  an  ' 
opinion  of  both  Americans  and  Indians.  (1)  Although  all  his  requisi- 
tions upon  the  colonies  were  not  complied  with,  in  so  prompt  a manner 
as  he  was  led  to  expect,  yet  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  no  reason 
to  denounce  them  as  devoid  of  patriotism  and  integrity.  (2)  Virginia  | 
and  the  adjoining  colonies,  although  they  had  not  as  he  expected  fur-  j 
nished  the  requisite  number  of  wagons  and  horses,  had  sent  into  the  j 
field  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  voted  their  proportion  of  the  expense  ! 
for  the  campaign.  Pennsylvania  furnished  troops  for  the  northern  ex- 
pedition against  Niagara,  under  Gov.  Shirly  ; (3)  established  a post 
between  Philadelphia  and  Winchester;  opened  a difficult  and  expensive 
road  over  the  Allegheny  mountains  from  the  Cumberland  valley  to  the 
forks  of  the  Youghiogheny ; supplied  with  promptitude  the  required 
number  of  wagons  and  horses,  and  provided  abundant  supplies  for  the 
army,  and  sent  them  to  his  camp,  under  an  escort  of  Volunteers  raised  S 
for  the  purpose.  (4) 

If  there  was  any  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  it  was  j 
more  owing  to  measures  which  originated  in  the  jealousies  of  the  mo-  » 
ther  country,  than  to  any  lack  of  patriotism.  Before  the  commence-  ; 
ment  of  the  war,  a Congress  of  Commissioners  assembled  at  Albany, 
in  June,  1754,  and  drew  up  and  adopted  a plan  for  the  union  of  all  the  ; 
colonies,  under  one  government,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  defence 
and  other  important  general  purposes.  By  this  plan  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  administered  by  a President  General,  appointed  and  ^ 
supported  by  the  Crown  ; and  a Grand  Council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  1 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies,  met  in  their  re- 
spective assemblies.  This  plan  originated  with,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  a member  of  the  Congress  at  Albany.  This 
plan,  which  would  have  given  unity  and  energy  of  action  in  the  public 
defence,  was  rejected  by  the  British  Government  as  too  democratic.  Its 
jealousy  did  not  permit  it  to  trust  such  an  union  for  defence,  lest  the 
colonies  should  thereby  grow  too  military,  and  feel  their  own  strength.  (5) 

Not  content  with  preventing  the  colonies  from  acting  unitedly  in  their 
own  defence,  the  British  Government  took  measures  to  dampen  the 
ardor  of  the  colonial  troops,  by  degrading  every  American  officer,  how- 
ever distinguished  for  his  valor  or  services,  whose  merit  had  raised  him 

(1)  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Vol.  1,  p.  148. 

(2)  French  Memoire,  p.  198. 

(3)  Gov.  Morris’  Letters  in  the  Appendix,  p.  60,  73,  75. 

(4)  Gov.  Morris’  Letter  in  the  Appendix,  p.  75. 

(5)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  1.  p.  137—138 — 142. 
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above  the  command  of  an  independent  company.  Gen.  Braddock  had 
orders  to  suffer  no  American  field  officer  to  take  command  of  even  a 
battalion  of  colonial  troops.  (^1)  Under  such  circumstances,  Gen.  Brad- 
dock  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  hearty  co-operation,  which  he  even 
did  receive  from  the  several  colonies. 

In  a letter  to  Governor  Morris,  dated  only  eight  days  after  his  arrival, 
Gen.  Braddock  charges  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvnia,  in  a rude  and  ill- 
tempered  manner,  with  pusillanimous  and  improper  behaviour,  and 
threatens  such  as  oppose  his  wishes,  with  punishment.  (2)  This  letter 
was  probably  written  in  consequence  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
royal  Governor,  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  money  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  campaign.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  always 
willing  and  ready  to  supply  her  full  share  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
common  defence,  but  that  sense  of  right  and  common  justice,  which 
ever  distinguished  our  fathers,  prevented  them  from  submitting  to  a pub- 
! lie  wrong.  It  was  the  Proprietaries,  the  hereditary  Governors,  and 
not  the  Assembly  that  prevented  the  raising  of  supplies  for  Gen.  Brad- 
dock. Whenever  any  expense  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  defence  of  the 
Province,  with  incredible  meanness,  these  hereditary  Governors  in- 
structed their  deputies  to  pass  no  act  levying  the  necessary  taxes,  unless 
their  vast  estates,  were  in  the  same  act,  expressly,  exonerated.  When 
!'  the  proprietaries,  in  1756,  sent  orders  to  their  Receiver  General  to  add 
five  thousand  pounds  out  of  their  money,  to  the  public  fund,  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  the  Assembly  immediately  voted  a tax  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  a bill  was  passed  for  establishing  and  disciplining  a volunteer 
militia.  (3) 

Notwithstanding  the  unjust  and  impolitic  letter  of  the  Commanding 
General,  and  the  course  of  the  Royal  Governor,  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 

(1)  The  following  order  of  the  King,  dated  at  St.  James, November  12,  1754. 
respecting  the  rank  of  colonial  officers,  was  brought  out  by  Gen.  Braddock : 

*•  All  troops  serving  by  commission  signed  by  us,  or  by  our  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  in  North  America,  shall  take  rank  before  all  troops,  which 
1 may  serve  by  commission  from  any  of  the  Governors,  Lieutenant  or  Deputy 
1 Governors,  or  President  for  the  time  being.  And  it  is  our  further  pleasure, 
that  the  General  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial  troops  shall  have  no  rank 
with  the  General  and  field  officers  who  serve  by  commission  from  us,  but  that 
! all  Captains  and  other  inferior  officers  of  our  forces,  who  are  or  may  be  em- 
ployed in  North  America,  are  on  all  detachments,  courts  martial,  and  other 
duty,  wherein  they  may  be  joined  with  officers  serving  by  commission  from 
i the  Governors,  Lieutenant,  or  Deputy  Governors,  or  President  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  provinces,  to  command  and  take  post  of  the  said  provincial 
officers  of  the  like  rank,  though  the  commissions  of  the  said  provincial  officers 
of  like  rank  should  be  of  elder  date.” — Spark's  II.  p.  68. 

(2) Braddock’s  letter  in  the  Appendix,  page  57. 

(3)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  1.  p.  140,  141,  153. 
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sylvania,  knowing  the  prejudices  entertained  against  them,  yet  anxious 
to  advance  the  public  service,  commissioned  Benjamin  Franklin  to  wait 
upon  General  Braddock,  not  as  from  them,  but  as  Postmaster-General, 
under  the  guise  of  settling  with  him  the  mode  of  transmitting,  with  the 
most  celerity  and  certainty,  the  dispatches  between  him  and  the  Gover-  : 
nors  of  the  several  provinces,  with  whom  he  must  necessarily  have  cor-  ! 
respondence ; and  of  which  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  proposed  to  ! 
pay.  Dr.  Franklin  met  the  General  at  Fredericktown,  waiting  impa-  ' 
tiently  for  the  return  of  those  whom  he  had  sent  through  the  back  parts  \ 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  collect  horses  and  wagons.  He  staid  with 
him  several  days,  during  which  time  he  took  every  opportunity  to  re- 
move his  prejudices,  by  detailing  to  him  what  the  Assembly  had  actually 
done  before  his  arrival,  and  what  they  were  still  willing  to  do,  to  facili- 
tate his  operations. (1)  When  Franklin  was  about  to  return  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  returns  of  wagons  to  be  obtained  were  brought  in,  by  which  it 
appeared  that,  instead  of  twenty-five  hundred  horses  and  two  hundred 
wagons  which  he  expected, (2)  the  number  of  wagons  amounted  to  only 
twenty-five,  and  not  all  of  those  were  in  a serviceable  condition.  Gene-  t 
ral  Braddock  and  all  the  officers  were  surprised,  declared  the  expedition  1 
to  be  at  an  end,  it  being  impossible,  and  exclaimed  against  the  Ministers  | 
for  ignorantly  sending  them  into  a country  destitute  of  the  means  of  i 
conveying  their  stores,  baggage  and  munitions  of  war; — that  not  less  * 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  and  two  thousand  horses  were  ne- 
cessary. Franklin  remarked,  that  it  would  have  greatly  advanced  the  * 
public  service,  if  the  troops  had  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  that  pro-  » 
vince  almost  every  farmer  had  his  wagon  and  horses.  General  Brad-  I 
dock  eagerly  pressed  Franklin  to  procure  the  horses  and  wagons  in  ( 
Pennsylvania. (3)  He  then  entered  into  a contract  to  furnish  the  re-  ( 
quired  number  within  a given  time,  for  which  a specified  sum  was  to  be  ; 
allowed  ; and  immediately  returned  to  York  and  Lancaster,  sent  out  an  ! 
advertisement  among  the  farmers,  and  in  two  weeks  one  hundred  and  | 
fifty  wagons  and  more  than  two  thousand  horses  were  at  Fort  Cumber-  ‘ 
land.(4)  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  complimented  j: 

(1)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  pages  142-143. 

(2)  Braddock’s  Letter,  in  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  11.  page  78. 

(3)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  page  143. 

(4)  General  Braddock  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  value  of  this  ser-  ■'  , 

vice.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  wrote  from  Will’s  Creek  to  the  Secretary  of  | 
State  as  follows  : ! 

“Before  1 left  Williamsburg,  the  Quarter-master  General  told  me,  that  I j ,, 
might  depend  upon  twenty-five  hundred  horses  and  two  hundred  wagons  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  ; but  I had  great  reason  to  doubt  it,  having  expe-  ' 
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Franklin  for  this  important  service,  with  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks. (2) 
He  gave  his  personal  security  to  the  farmers  that  they  should  be  paid 
according  to  contract.* 

nenced  the  false  dealings  of  all  in  this  country,  with  whom  1 had  been  con- 
cerned. Hence,  before  my  departure  from  Frederick,  1 agreed  with  Mr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Postmaster  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has  great  credit  in  that 
province,  to  hire  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  and  the  necessary  number  of 
horses.  This  he  accomplished  with  promptitude  and  fidelity,  and  it  is  almost 
the  only  instance  of  address  and  integrity,  which  1 have  seen  in  all  these  pro- 
vinces.”— French  Memoire,  p.  198. 

(2)  When  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia,  the  House  of  Assembly  was  in 
session,  and  unanimously  passed  a vote  of  thanks  “ to  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
member  of  this  House,  for  the  great  services  done  to  the  King’s  forces  and  to 
this  province,  in  his  late  journey  through  Maryland  and  our  back  counties.” 
It  should  also  be  added,  that  no  profit  on  his  own  account  was  either  expected 
or  received.  On  the  contrary,  after  Gen.  Braddock’s  death,  the  owners  of  the 
wagons  and  horses  came  upon  Franklin  for  their  pay,  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds;  and  he  was  much  embarrassed  with  these 
claims,  till  they  were  finally  allowed  and  settled  by  General  Shirley,  who 
succeeded  Braddock  in  command. — Votes  of  Pennsylvania  Assembly , Vol.  IV. 
p.  379. — Franklin's  Memoirs , Vol.  I.  pp.  142,  152. 

* What  those  terms  were  will  appear,  says  Franklin,  in  the  advertisement  I 
published  soon  as  I arrived  at  Lancaster;  which  being,  from  the  great  and 
sudden  effect  it  produced,  a piece  of  some  curiosity,  1 shall  insert  at  length, 
as  follows  : 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ Lancaster , April  2 6th,  1755. 

“ Whereas,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  with  four  horses  to  each  wagon, 
and  fifteen  hundred  saddle  or  pack  horses  are  wanted  for  the  service  of  his 
Majesty’s  forces,  now  about  to  rendezvous  at  Wills’  Creek;  and  his  excel- 
lency, General  Braddock,  having  been  pleased  to  empower  me  to  contract  for 
the  hire  of  the  same,  1 hereby  give  notice,  that  1 shall  attend  for  that  purpose 
at  Lancaster  from  this  day  to  next  Wednesday  evening  ; and  at  York  from 
next  Thursday  morning  till  Friday  evening  ; where  1 shall  be  ready  to  agree 
for  wagons  and  teams,  or  single  horses,  on  the  following  terms,  viz  : 1.  That 
there  shall  be  paid  for  each  wagon  with  four  good  horses  and  a driver,  fifteen 
shillings  per  diem.  And  for  each  able  horse  with  a pack-saddle,  or  other  sad- 
dle and  furniture,  two  shillings  per  diem.  And  for  each  able  horse  without  a 
saddle,  eighteen-pence  per  diem.  2.  That  the  pay  commence  from  the  time 
of  their  joining  the  forces  at  Wills’  Creek  (which  must  be  on  or  before  the 
20th  of  May  ensuing),  and  that  a reasonable  allowance  be  paid  over  and  above 
for  the  time  necessary  for  their  travelling  to  Wills’  Creek  and  home  again 
after  their  discharge.  3.  Each  wagon  and  team,  and  every  saddle  or  pack- 
horse,  is  to  be  valued  by  indifferent  persons  chosen  between  me  and  the  owner; 
and  in  case  of  the  loss  of  any  wagon,  team,  or  other  horse  in  the  service,  the 
price  according  to  such  valuation  is  to  be  allowed  and  paid.  4.  Seven  days’ 
pay  is  to  be  advanced  and  paid  in  hand  by  me  to  the  owner  of  each  wagon, 
team,  or  other  horse,  at  the  time  of  contracting,  if  required,  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  paid  by  General  Braddock,  or  by  the  paymaster  of  the  army,  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge  : or  from  lime  to  time  as  it  shall  be  demanded.  5.  No 
drivers  of  wagons,  or  persons  taking  care  of  the  hired  horses,  are  on  any  ac- 
count to  be  called  upon  to  do  the  duty  of  soldiers,  or  be  otherwise  employed 
than  in  conducting  or  taking  care  of  their  carriages  or  horses,  6.  All  oats, 
Indian  corn,  or  other  forage,  that  wagons  or  horses  bring  to  the  camp,  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  horses,  is  to  be  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  and  a reasonable  price  paid  for  the  same. 

“ Note.— My  son,  William  Franklin,  is  empowered  to  enter  into  like  con- 
tracts, with  any  person  in  Cumberland  county.  B.  FRANKLIN.” 

“ To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster , York  and  Cumberland: 

“ Friends  and  Countrymen  - Being  occasionally  at  the  Camp  at  Frede- 
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General  Braddock,  at  length,  amply  furnished  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  expedition,  and  confident  of  success,  wrote  to  his  friend 
Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  fort  Cumberland,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  May,  that  he  should  soon  begin  his  march  for  fort  Du 
Quesne.  That  if  he  took  the  fort  in  the  condition  in  which  it  then  was, 
he  should  make  what  additions  to  it  he  deemed  necessary,  and  leave  the 
guns,  ammunition  and  stores  belonging  to  it  with  a garrison  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  forces.  But  in  case,  as  he  apprehended,  the  French 
should  abandon  and  destroy  the  fortifications,  with  the  guns,  stores  and 
ammunitions  of  war,  he  would  repair  or  construct  some  place  of  defence 


rick,  a few  days  since,  I found  the  General  and  officers  extremely  exasperated 
on  account  of  their  not  being  supplied  with  horses  and  carriages,  which  had 
been  expected  from  this  province,  as  most  able  to  furnish  them  ; but  through 
the  dissentions  between  our  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  money  had  not  been 
provided,  nor  any  steps  taken  for  that  purpose. 

“ It  was  proposed  to  send  an  armed  force  immediately  into  these  counties, 
to  seize  as  many  of  the  best  carriages  and  horses  as  should  be  wanted,  and 
compel  as  many  persons  into  the  service  as  would  be  necessary  to  drive  and 
take  care  of  them. 

“ 1 apprehend  that  the  progress  of  British  soldiers  through  these  counties  on 
such  an  occasion,  (especially  considering  the  temper  they  are  in,  and  their 
resentment  against  us)  would  be  attended  with  many  and  great  inconve- 
niences to  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  more  willingly  took  the  trouble  of 
trying  first  what  might  be  done  by  fair  and  equitable  means.  The  people  of 
those  back  counties  have  lately  complained  to  the  Assembly  that  a sufficient 
currency  was  wanting;  you  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  and  dividing 
among  you  a very  considerable  sum  ; for  if  the  service  of  this  expedition  should 
continue  (as  it  is  more  than  probable  it  will),  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  the  hire  of  these  wagons  and  horses  will  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds ; which  will  be  paid  you  in  silver  and  gold,  of  the  King’s 
money. 

“ The  service  will  be  light  and  easy,  for  the  army  will  scarcely  march 
above  twelve  miles  per  day,  and  the  wagon  and  baggage  horses,  as  they  carry 
those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  army,  must 
march  with  the  army,  and  no  faster:  and  are  for  the  army’s  sake,  always 
placed  where  they  can  be  most  secure,  whether  in  a march  or  in  a camp. 

“ If  you  are  really,  as  I believe  you  are,  good  and  loyal  subjects  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, you  may  now  do  a most  acceptable  service,  and  make  it  easy  to  your- 
selves, for  three  or  four  of  such  as  cannot  separately  spare  from  the  business 
of  their  plantations,  a wagon  and  four  horses  and  a driver,  may  do  it  together  ; 
one  furnishing  the  wagon,  another  one  or  two  horses,  and  another  the  driver, 
and  divide  the  pay  proportionally  between  you:  but  if  you  do  not  this  service 
to  your  King  and  country  voluntarily,  when  such  good  pay  and  reasonable 
terras  are  offered  to  you,  your  loyalty  will  be  strongly  suspected  : the  King’s 
business  must  be  done  : so  many  brave  troops,  come  so  far  for  your  defence, 
must  not  stand  idle  through  your  backwardness  to  do  what  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  you  : wagons  and  horses  must  be  had,  or  violent  .measures  will 
probably  be  used;  and  you  will  have  to  seek  for  recompense  where  you  can 
find  it,  and  your  case  perhaps  be  little  pitied  or  regarded. 

“ lhave  no  particular  interest  in  this  affair,  as  (except  the  satisfaction  of 
endeavoring  to  do  good)  1 shall  have  only  my  labor  for  my  pains.  If  this  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  wagons  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  1 am  obliged  to  send 
word  to  the  General  in  fourteen  days;  and  1 suppose  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  the 
hussar , with  a body  of  soldiers  will  immediately  enter  the  province  for  the 
purpose,  which  I shall  be  sorry  to  hear,  because  I am  sincerely  and  truly, 
your  friend  and  well-wisher,  B.  FRANKLIN.” 
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for  the  garrison  which  he  should  leave.  But  that  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  must  immediately  supply  the  artillery,  ammunition, 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  use  and  defence  of  the  garrison  left  in  the 
fort,  as  he  should  take  all  that  he  now  had  with  him,  and  all  that  he 
should  find  in  the  fort  along  with  him,  for  the  further  extension  of  his 
plan. (1) 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  sent  forward  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  Major  Chapman,  with  a detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men  to  open  the  roads,  and  advance  to  the  Little 
Meadows,  erect  a small  fort,  and  collect  provisions.  On  the  eighth  of 
June,  the  first  brigade  under  Sir  Peter  Halket  followed,  and  on  the  ninth 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  left  fort  Cum- 
berland, and  commenced  their  march  towards  fort  Du  Quesne.  He 
crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed  and  supplied,  with  a fine  train  of  artillery.  In 
addition  to  these,  Scarooyada,  who  succeeded  Half-King,  a sachem  of 
the  Delawares,  joined  him  with  between  lorty  and  fifty  friendly  Indi- 
ans : (2)  and  the  heroic  Captain  Jack,  with  George  Croghan,  the 
English  Indian  interpreter,  who  visited  his  camp,  accompanied  by  a 
party,  increasing  the  number  of  Indian  warriors  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  proposed  to  accompany  the  army  as  scouts  and  guides.  (3) — 
These  might  have  been  of  great  use  to  him,  in  this  capacity,  and  might 
have  saved  the  army  from  ambuscade  and  defeat.  But  he  slighted  and 
rejected  them ; and  as  the  offer  of  their  services  was  rather  despised 
than  appreciated,  they  left  him  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  their  fastnesses 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Juniata.  (4) 

On  the  seventh  day  after  he  left  fort  Cumberland,  he  reached  the  Lit- 
tle Meadows,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  where 
the  advance  detachment  under  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Quarter  Master  Gen- 
eral of  the  army,  had  before  arrived.  Here  a council  of  war  was  called 
to  determine  upon  a plan  of  future  operations.  Col.  Washington  who 
entered  the  army  as  volunteer  Aid-de-camp,  aad  who  possessed  a know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  the  service  to  be  performed,  had  at  a previous 
council  urged  the  substitution  of  pack-horses  for  wagons,  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  baggage.  This  advice  was  not  taken  at  that  time ; but 
before  the  army  reached  the  Little  Meadows  it  was  found  that,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  wagons  along  at  all,  they  often  formed  a line 

(1)  Braddock’s  letter  in  the  Appendix,  p.  68. 

(2)  Braddock’s  letter  in  the  Appendix,  p.  64. 

(3)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  1.  p.  147. 

(4)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  79. 
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of  three  or  four  miles  in  length ; and  the  soldiers  guarding  them  were  so 
dispersed,  that  if  an  attack  had  been  made  either  in  front,  centre,  or  rear, 
the  part  attacked  must  have  been  cut  off,  or  totally  routed,  before  they 
could  be  sustained  by  any  other  part  of  the  army.  (1)  Washington  now 
renewed  his  advice.  He  earnestly  recommended,  that  the  heavy  artil- 
lery and  baggage  should  remain  with  a portion  of  the  army,  and  follow 
by  easy  marches  ; while  a chosen  body  of  troops,  with  a few  pieces  of 
light  cannon  and  stores  of  absolute  necessity,  should  press  forward  to 
fort  Du  Quesne.  He  enforced  this  counsel  by  referring  to  the  informa- 
tion received  of  the  march  of  five  hundred  men  to  re-inforcee  the  French, 
who,  though  delayed  by  the  low  state  of  the  waters,  might  be  accelera- 
ted by  rains,  which  in  ordinary  course,  might  be  immediate.  (2) 

This  advice  prevailed.  Twelve  hundred  men  with  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  were  selected  from  all  the  different  corps.  These  were  to  be 
commanded  by  Gen.  Braddock,  in  person,  assisted  by  Sir  Peter  Halket, 
acting  as  Brigadier  General;  Lieut.  Col.  Gage,  Lieut.  Col.  Burton  and 
Major  Sparks.  It  was  determined  to  take  their  thirty  carriages  in- 
cluding those  that  transported  the  ammunition,  and  that  the  baggage  and 
provisions  should  be  carried  upon  horses.  The  General  left  the  Little 
Meadows  on  the  19th  of  June,  with  this  select  body  of  troops,  leaving 
Col.  Dunbar  and  Major  Chapman,  to  follow  by  easy  marches,  with  the 
residue  of  the  two  regiments,  some  independent  companies,  the  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery.  (3) 

The  benefit  of  these  prudent  measures  was  lost  by  the  fastidiousness 
and  presumption  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Instead  of  pushing  on 
with  vigor,  regardless  of  a little  rough  road,  he  halted  to  level  every  mole 
hill,  and  to  throw  bridges  over  every  rivulet,  occupying  four  days  in 
reaching  the  great  crossings  of  the  Youghiogheny,  only  nineteen  miles 
from  the  Little  Meadows.  (4)  Mr.  Peters,  secretary  of  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  open  the  road  from  Fort 
Loudon  to  the  Forks  of  the  Youghiogheny,  strongly  advised  him  that 
rangers  should  proceed  the  army  for  its  defence.  But  this  advice  was 
treated  with  contempt,  (5)  and  when  on  his  march,  Sir  Peter  Halket 
proposed  that  the  Indians  which  were  in  the  array,  be  employed  in  re- 
connoitering  the  woods  and  passages  on  the  front  and  flanks,  he  rejected 

(1)  Washington’s  letter  in  Sparks,  Yol.  II.  p.  81. 

(2)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  302. 

(3)  Washington’s  Letters,  edited  by  Sparks,  Vol.  11,  p.  82. 

(4)  Gordon’s  History  of  Penna.  p.  303. 

(5)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  79-80. 
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his  prudent  suggestion  with  a sneer.  ^1)  When  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his 
interview  at  Frederick,  ventured  to  say,  that  the  only  danger  he  appre- 
hended to  his  march,  was  from  the  ambuscades  of  the  Indians— -he 
contemptuously  replied  : “ These  savages  may  indeed  be  a formidable 
enemy  to  your  raw  American  militia;  but  upon  the  King’s  regular  and 
disciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any  impres- 
sion.” (2) 

When  at  the  Little  Meadows,  Col.  Washington  was  taken  seriously 
ill  with  a fever,  and  rendered  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  He  was 
therefore,  left  at  the  camp  of  Col.  Dunbar. 

“ On  the  8th  of  July,  the  General  arrived  with  his  division,  all  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits,  at  the  junction  of  the  Y^oughiogheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers.  At  this  place  Col.  Washington  joined  the  ad- 
vanced division,  being  but  partially  recovered  from  a severe  attack  of 
fever,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  remaining  behind. (3)  The  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  firm  in  the  con- 
viction, that  they  should  within  a few  hours  victoriously  enter  the  walls 
of  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  steep  and  rugged  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela, 
prevented  the  army  from  marching  in  that  direction,  and  it  was  necessa- 
ry in  approaching  the  fort,  now  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  ford  the 
river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the  way  on  the  south  side.  Early  on  the 
•morning  of  the  9ih,  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and  the  whole  train 
passed  over  the  river  a little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny, 
and  proceeded  in  perfect  order  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Monon- 
gahela. Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  life  time,  that 
the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld,  was  the  display  of  the 
British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly  dressed 
in  full  uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns  and  marched  in 
exact  order,  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms,  the  river  flowed 
tranquilly  on  their  right  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with 
solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers  and  men  were  equally  inspirited 
with  cheering  hopes  and  confident  anticipations. 

In  this  manner  they  marched  forward,  till  about  noon,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  second  crossing  place,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Duqusne.  They 

(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  303. 

(2)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 

(3)  Washington  in  a letter,  says  : “ On  the  8th  of  July,  1 rejoined  in  a cov- 
ered wagon  the  advanced  division  of  the  army,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  General.  On  the  9th,  I attended  him  on  horseback,  though  very  low 
and  weak.— Sparks  Washington,  Vol.  II,  p.  85. 
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halted  but  a little  time,  and  then  began  to  ford  the  river  and  regain  its 
northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  they  came  upon  a level 
plain,  elevated  but  a few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing northward  nearly  half  a mile  from  its  margin.  Then  commenced  a 
gradual  ascent  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees,  which  terminated  in 
hills  of  a considerable  height  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The  road 
from  the  fording  place  to  Fort  Duquesne,led  across  the  plain  and  up  this 
ascent,  and  thence  proceeded  through  an  uneven  country,  at  that  time 
covered  with  wood. 

By  the  order  of  march,  a body  of  three  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Gage,  made  the  advance  party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
another  of  two  hundred.  Next  came  the  General  with  the  columns  of 
artillery,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  baggage.  At  one  o’clock 
the  whole  had  crossed  the  river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a sharp  firing 
was  heard  upon  the  advance  parties,  who  were  now  ascending  the  hill, 
and  had  got  forward  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  termination  of  the 
plain.  A heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon  their  front, 
which  was  the  first  intelligence  they  had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy, 
and  this  was  suddenly  followed  by  another  on  their  right  flank.  They 
were  filled  with  the  greatest  consternation,  as  no  enemy  was  in  sight, 
and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in 
their  turn,  however,  but  quite  at  random,  and  obviously  without  effect, 
as  the  enemy  kept  up  a discharge  in  quick  and  continued  succession. 

The  General  advanced  speedily  to  the  relief  of  these  detachments ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  they  gave  way 
and  fell  back  upon  the  artillery  and  the  other  columns  of  the  army, 
causing  extreme  confusion,  and  striking  the  whole  mass  with  such  a 
panic,  that  no  order  could  afterwards  be  restored.  The  General,  and 
the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost  courage,  and  used  every  effort  to 
rally  the  men,  and  bring  them  to  order,  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state 
they  continued  nearly  three  hours,  huddling  together  in  confused  bodies^ 
firing  irregularly,  shooting  down  their  own  officers  and  men,  and  doing  no 
perceptible  harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia  provincials  were  the  only 
troops  who  seeemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they  behaved  with  a bra- 
very and  resolution  worthy  of  a better  fate.  They  adopted  the  Indian  mode 
of  warfare,  and  fought  each  man  for  himself  behind  a tree.  This  was 
prohibited  by  the  General,  who  endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  pla- 
toons and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  manoeuvreing  on  the  plains  of 
Flanders.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians,  concealed  in  the  ravines 
and  behind  trees,  kept  up  a deadly  and  unceasing  discharge  of  musketry, 
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singling  out  their  objects,  taking  beliberate  aim,  and  producing  a carnage 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare.  More  than  half  of 
the  whole  army,  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  so  proud  an  array,  only 
three  hours  before,  were  killed  or  wounded ; the  General  himself  had 
received  a mortal  wound,  and  many  of  his  best  officers  had  fallen  by  his 
side.  (1) 

The  rear  was  thrown  into  confusion,  but  the  main  body,  forming  three 
deep,  instantly  advanced.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  enemy  having 
fallen,  (2)  it  was  supposed  from  the  suspension  of  the  attack,  that  the 
assailants  had  dispersed.  The  delusion  was  momentary.  The  fire  was 
renewed  with  great  spirit  and  unerring  aim,  and  the  regular  troops  be- 
holding their  comrades  drop  around  them,  and,  unable  to  see  the  foe,  or 
tell  from  whence  the  fire  came,  which  caused  their  death,  broke  and  fled 
in  utter  dismay.  Gen.  Braddock,  astounded  at  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attack,  lost  his  self-possession,* *  and  neither  gave  orders  for  a 


(1)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  469,  471. 

(2)  This  officer  was  M.  de  Beaujeu.—  Archives  of  the  War  Department  at 
Paris. 

* William  Shirley,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Braddock’s  Staff,  expressed  his  doubt 
of  the  General’s  ability  and  the  success  of  his  expedition,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Gov.  Morris,  dated  at  Fort  Cumberland,  May  23, 1755. 

I wrote  to  you  by  Dr.  Franklin ; but  can’t  let  Mr.  Peters  go  without  a line 
to  you.  He  arrived  at  the  camp  yesterday,  and  l was  extremely  glad  to  see 
him;  not  only  as  an  intimate  friend  of  your’s,  but  as  a man  of  worth  and 
sense,  and  one  whom  every  body  else  would  wish  to  be  upon  the  same  terms 
with.  He  has  made  the  part  of  his  success  in  laying  out  the  road,  1 think  it 
myself  a very  great  thing.  You  will  receive  proposals  for  an  additional  road 
to  be  made,  of  no  less  consequence,  at  least  (if  you  can  prevail  upon  your 
people  to  be  of  the  same  opinion)  by  way  of  communication  with  the  road 
now  making  to  Fort  Venango,  or  Presque  Isle  upon  Lake  Erie  and  to  Niag- 
ara. Mr.  Peters  proposed  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  protect  the 
people  employed  in  the  work,  or  at  least,  to  preserve  them  from  the  appre- 
hension they  will  naturally  be  under.  1 understood  it  is  not  to  be  allowed,  1 
think  it  might  and  ought;  though  it  is  an  infamous  reflection  upon  your  prov- 
ince that  they  carry  their  religious  pretences  to  so  stupid  a length,  as  to  have 
no  militia.  I don’t  know  what  description  Mr.  Peters  will  give  you  of  our 
camp,  and  the  principal  persons  in  it;  but  as  this  goes  into  his  pocket,!  will 
give  you  mine,  grounded  upon  the  observation  of  several  months.  We  have 

aG 1,  most  judiciously  chosen  for  being  disqualified  for  the  service  he  is 

employed  in,  in  almost  every  respect.  He  may  be  brave  for  aught  1 know, 
and  he  is  honest  in  pecuniary  matters;  but,  as  the  King  said  of  a neighboring 
Governor  of  yours,  when  proposed  for  the  command  of  the  American  forces, 
about  a twelvemonth  ago,  and  recommended  as  a very  honest  man,  though  not 
remarkably  able : “ A little  more  ability  and  a little  less  honesty  upon  the 
present  occasion  might  serve  our  Force  better .”  If  it  is  to  happen  that  second- 
ary officers  can  make  amends  for  the  defects  of  a first;  the  main  spring  must 
be  the  mover,  others,  in  many  cases,  can  do  no  more  than  follow  and  correct 
a little  its  motions  ; as  to  these  1 don’t  think  we  have  much  to  boast ; some  are 
insolent  and  ignorant ; others  capable,  but  rather  aiming  at  their  own  abilities 
than  making  a proper  use  of  them.  1 have  a very  great  love  for  my  friend 
Orme  ; and  think  it  uncommonly  fortunate  for  our  leader  that  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  so  honest  and  capable  a man ; but  1 wish  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  he  had  some  more  experience  of  business,  particularly  in  America. 
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regular  retreat,  nor  for  his  cannon  to  advance,  and  scour  the  woods.  He 
remained  on  the  spot  where  he  first  halted,  directing  the  troops  to  form 
in  regular  platoons,  against  a foe  dispersed  through  the  forest,  behind 
trees  and  bushes,  whose  every  shot  did  fatal  execution  upon  the  men 
under  his  command.  The  colonial  troops,  whom  he  had  contemptu- 
ously placed  in  the  rear,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  panic  which  disor- 
dered the  regulars,  offered  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  until  the  British 
regiments  could  form,  and  bring  up  the  artillery.  But  the  regulars  could 
not  again  be  brought  to  the  charge.  (1)  They  would  obey  no  orders, 
but  gathered  themselves  into  a body,  ten  or  twelve  deep,  and  loaded, 
fired,  and  shot  down  the  officers  and  men  before  them.  Two-thirds  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  this  fatal  action,  received  their  shot  from  the 
cowardly  and  panic  stricken  regulars.  (2)  The  officers  were  absolutely 
sacrificed  by  their  good  behavior  ; advancing  in  bodies,  sometimes  sepa- 
rately, hoping  by  such  example,  to  engage  the  soldiers  to  follow  them, 
but  to  no  purpose.  (3) 

The  conduct  of  the  Virginia  troops  was  worthy  of  a better  fate. — 
They  boldly  formed  and  marched  up  the  hill,  but  only  to  be  fired  at  by 
the  frightened  royal  troops.  Captain  Waggoner  of  the  Virginia  forces, 


(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  303. 

(2)  Washington’s  Letter  to  Gov.  Dinwiddie,  in  Sparks’,  Vol.  11.  p.  88. 

(3)  Col.  Orme's  Letter  in  Minutes  of  Pennsylvania  Council,  July  24,  1755. 


As  to  myself,  I came  out  of  England  expecting  that  1 might  be  taught  the 
business  of  a military  Secretary;  but  1 am  already  convinced  of  my  mistake. 
I would  willingly  hope  my  time  may  not  be  quite  lost  to  me.*  You  will  think 
me  out  of  humour.  1 own  1 am  so,  1 am  greatly  disgusted  at  seeing  an  expe- 
dition (as  it  is  called)  so  ill  concerted  originally  in  England,  and  so  ill  ap- 
pointed. so  improperly  conducted  since  in  America,  and  so  much  fatigue  and 
expense  incurred  for  a purpose,  which,  if  attended  with  success,  might  better 
have  been  left  alone.  1 speak  with  regard  to  our  particular  case;  however, 
so  much  experience  as  1 have  had  of  the  injudiciousness  of  public  opinion, 
that  1 will  have  so  little  reputation  when  we  return  to  England,  of  being  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  1 was  likewise,  farther  chagrined  at  seeing  the 
prospect  of  affairs  in  America,  while  we  were  at  Alexandria.  1 looked  upon 
the  very  great  and  preventing  causes  through  delays  and  disappointments, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  till  all  is  grown  cloudy,  and  in  danger  of 
ending  in  little  or  nothing.  1 have  hopes,  however,  that  the  attempt  against 
Niagara  will  succeed,  which  is  the  principal  thing — 1 don’t  know  whether 
there  are  any  more  but  yourself  to  whom  1 would  have  written  some  facts  of 
this  letter,  or  could  have,  at  present,  justified  myself  in  doing  it ; but  there  is 
a pleasure  in  unburthening  ones  self  to  a friend.  1 should  be  glad  you  would 
burn  it  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it.  1 shall  be  very  happy  to  have  reason  to 
retract  hereafter  what  1 have  here  said,  and  submit  to  be  censured  as  moody 
and  apprehensive.  I don’t  comprehend  my  Father’s  reasons  for  building  the 
vessel  which  you  mention.  1 hope,  my  dear  Morris,  to  spend  a tolerable  win- 
ter with  you.  Pray  take  no  notice  of  any  fact  of  this  letter  to  me  in  your 
answer,  for  fear  of  accidents.  I refer  you  to  Mr.  Peter’s  for  business. 

Yours  most  sincerely,  VV.  SHIRLEY. 

* Shirley  was  killed  July  9tb,  1755. 
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marched  eighty  men  up  to  take  possession  of  a hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
a large  fallen  tree  was  lying,  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  he 
intended  to  use  as  a bulwark.  He  marched  up  and  took  possession, 
with  shouldered  arms,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men  killed  by  the 
enemy.  As  soon  as  his  men  discharged  their  pieces  upon  the  Indians 
in  the  ambuscade,  which  was  exposed  to  him  from  their  position,  and 
when  this  movement  might  have  driven  the  enemy  from  their  coverts, 
the  smoke  of  the  discharge  was  seen  by  the  British  soldiery,  and  they 
fired  upon  the  gallant  little  band,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
position  and  retreat  down  the  hill,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  killed  out  of 
eighty.  The  provincial  troops  then  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to 
adopt  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  and  to  shelter  themselves  behind 
trees;  but  General  Braddock  denied  the  lequest,  and  raged  and 
stormed  with  great  vehemence,  calling  them  cowards  and  dastards. — 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  strike  them  with  his  drawn  sword  for  attempt- 
ing to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare.  (1)  He  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him,  and  at  last  received  a mortal  wound  through  the  arm  and  lungs,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field  of  battle.* *  He  survived  only  four  days. — 
On  the  first,  he  was  silent,  and  at  night  only  said,  “ Who  would  have 
thought  it.”  He  was  again  silent  until  the  fourth  day,  when  he  said, 
“ We  shall  better  know  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time,”  and  im- 
mediately expired. 


(1)  Col.  James  Burd’s  letter  in  Prov.  Rec.  N.  p.  125. 

* There  has  long  existed  a tradition  in  the  western  region , that  Braddock 
was  killed  by  one  of  bis  own  men,  and  more  recent  developments  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  fact.  A recent  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  whose  au- 
thority is  good  on  such  points,  says:  “When  my  father  was  removing  with  his 
family  to  the  west,  one  of  the  Fausetts  kept  a public  house  to  the  eastward 
from  and  near  where  Uniontown  now  stands,  as  the  county  seat  of  Fayette, 
Pa.  This  man’s  house  we  lodged  in  about  the  10th  October,  1781,  twenty-six 
years  and  a few  months  after  Braddock’s  defeat,  and  there  it  was  made  any 
thing  but  a secret  that  one  of  the  family  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  British 
general.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  1 met  Thomas  Fausett  in  Fayette  county, 
then,  as  he  told  me,  in  his  seventieth  year.  To  him  1 put  the  plain  question, 
and  received  the  plain  reply,  '‘I did  shoot  him!”  He  then  went  on  to  insist, 
that,  by  doing  so,  he  contributed  to  save  what  was  left  of  the  army.  In  brief, 
in  my  youth  1 never  heard  the  fact  either  doubted,  or  blamed,  that  Fausett 
shot  Braddock.” 

Hon.  A.  Stewart,  of  Uniontown,  says  he  knew,  and  often  conversed  with 
Tom  Fausett,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  that 
he  shot  Braddock.  In  spite  of  Braddock’s  silly  orders,  that  the  troops  should 
not  protect  themselves  behind  the  trees,  Joseph  Fausett  had  taken  such  a po- 
sition, when  Braddock  rode  up  in  a passion  and  struck  him  down  with  his 
sword.  Tom  Fausett,  who  was  but  a short  distance  from  his  brother,  saw  the 
whole  transaction,  and  immediately  drew  up  his  rifle  and  shot  Braddock  thro’ 
the  lung6,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  outrage  upon  his  brother,  and  partly,  as  he 
always  alleged,  to  get  the  general  out  of  the  way,  and  thus  save  the  remains 
of  the  gallant  band  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  his  obstinacy  and  want  of  ex- 
perience in  frontier  warfare.— Day's  His.  Col.  Pa.  p.  335. 
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A large  portion  of  the  regular  troops  had  now  fired  away  their  am  mu-  J 
nition,  in  an  irregular  manner,  at  their  own  friends,  and  ran  off,  leaving  | 
to  the  enemy  the  artillery,  ammunition  and  stores.  Some  of  them  did 
not  stop  until  they  reached  Dunbar’s  camp,  thirty -six  miles  distant.  (1)  j 
Sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five  officers,* *  and  one  half  of  the  privates  were  j 
killed  or  wounded.  Every  field  officer,  and  every  one  on  horse-back,  j 
except  Col.  Washington,  who  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  ; 
four  bullets  through  his  coat,  was  either  slain  or  carried  from  the  field  j 
disabled  by  wounds,  and  no  hope  remained  of  saving  any  thing  except  !, 


(1)  Col.  Orme’s  letter  in  Minutes  of  Council  of  Pa.  July  24,  1755. 

* Tho  following  is  extracted  from  a letter  from  Colonel  Orme,  Aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Braddock,  to  Governor  Morris,  dated  Fort  Cumberland, 
July  18,  1755  : 

A list  of  the  officers  who  were  present,  and  of  those  killed  and  wounded  in  the  I 
action  on  the  banks  of  the  J\Ionongahela , the  9th  day  of  July , 1755. 

Staff — His  Excellency  Edward  Braddock,  Esq.,  General  and  Commander 
of  all  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America,  died  of  his  wounds;  Robert  j 
Orme,  Esq.,  wounded  ; Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  wounded ; George  Washington,  |i 
Esq. — these  three  were  Aid-de-camps.  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Secretary,  j. 
killed  ; Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Deputy  Quarter-  Master  General,  wounded  ; Ma-  I 
thew  Leslie,  gent.,  assistant  to  the  Quarter  Master  General,  wounded  ; Fran-  1 1 
cis  Halket,  Major  of  Brigade. 

Forty-fourth  Regiment — Sir  Peter  Halket,  Colonel,  killed;  Lieut.  Col* 
Gage,  slightly  wounded;  Capt.  Tatton,  killed;  Capt.  Hobson;  Capt.  Beck"  j 
worth;  Capt.  Gethins,  killed;  Lieut.  Fauleonier;  Lieut.  Little,  wounded;  Lieut . ! 
Baley;  Lieut.  Dunbar,  wounded;  Lieut.  Potlenger;  Lieut.  Halket,  killed;  f 
Lieut.  Freeby,  wounded;  Lieut.  Allen,  killed;  Lieut.  Simpson,  wounded;  Lieut.  | 
Lock,  wounded;  Disney,  wounded;  Renedy,  wounded;  Townsend,  killed; 
Preston;  Nartlow,  killed ; Pennington,  wounded.  i 

Forty-eighth  Regiment — Lieut.  Col.  Burton,  wounded ; Major  Sparks,  f 
slightly  wounded;  Capt.  Dobson;  Capt.  Cholmely,  killed;  Capt.  Bowyer,  | 
wounded;  Capt.  Ross,  wounded;  Capt.  Lieut.  Morris;  Barbut,  wounded;  j 
Walsham,  wounded;  Crimble,  killed;  Wideman,  killed;  Hausard,  killed:  « 
Gladwin,  wounded  ; Hathorn  ; Edmeslon,  wounded  ; Cope;  Brenton,  killed;  i 
Hart,  killed;  Monlrisieur,  wounded;  Dunbar;  Harrison;  Cowharl;  Mac  Mul-  . 
len,  wounded;  Crow,  wounded;  Sterling,  wounded. 

Artillery — Capt.  Orde;  Capt.  Lieut.  Smith,  killed;  Lieut.  Buckhannon, 
wounded;  Lieut.  McCloud,  wounded;  Lieut.  McMullen,  wounded. 

Engineers — Peter  McKeller,  Esq.,  wounded;  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  wound-  ' 
ed;  Williamson,  Esq.,  wounded. 

Detachment  of  Sailors — Lieut.  Spendelow,  killed;  Mr.  Haynes,  Midship- 
man;  Mr.  Talbot,  Midshipman,  killed;  Capt.  Stone,  of  Gen.  Lascell’s  regi-  | 
ment,  killed;  Capt.  Floyer,  of  Gen.  Warburton’s  regiment,  wounded. 

Independent  Companies  of  Mew  York— Capt.  Gates,  wounded;  Lieut.  t 
Sumain,  killed;  Lieut.  Miller;  Lieutenant  Howarth,  of  Captain  Demerie’s  ■ 
Indpendent  Company,  wounded  ; Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  same  company, 
wounded. 

Virginia  Troops — Capt.  Stephens,  wounded;  Capt.  Wagoner;  Capt.  Poul-  j 
ston,  killed;  Capt.  Peronie,  killed;  Capt.  Stewart;  Hamilton,  killed;  Wood- 
ward; Wright,  killed;  Slitdorff.  killed ; Stuart,  wounded;  Wagoner,  killed;  i 
Mac  Neale. 

According  to  the  most  exact  return  we  can  as  yet  get,  about  600  men  were 
killed  and  wounded. 
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by  retreat.  Washington  then,  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  troops, 
formed  and  covered  the  retreat,  with  great  coolness  and  courage.  (1) 

The  defeat  was  total,  and  the  carnage  great.  Seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  men  were  killed.  The  wagoners  each  took  a horse  from  the 
teams,  and  rode  off  in  great  haste;  the  example  was  followed  by  the  sol- 
diers ; the  route  became  general;  all  order  was  disregarded,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Gen.  Braddock  and  other  wounded  officers,  were 
brought  off.  (2)  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  baggage  and  stores, 
together  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  were  left  upon  this  fatal  field,  a 
prey  to  savage  spoilers  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  ( 3)  All  the  secre- 
tary’s papers,  with  all  of  the  commanding  general’s  orders,  instructions? 
and  correspondence,  together  with  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  (4) 

The  fugitives  not  being  pursued  arrived  at  Dunbar’s  camp,  and  the 
panic  they  brought  with  them,  instantly  seized  him  and  all  his  troops, 
j And  although  he  had  now  above  one  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy 
which  had  surprised  and  defeated  the  detachment  under  Gen.  Braddock, 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  Indians  and  French  together,  instead  of 
proceeding  and  endeavoring  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  honor,  he  or- 
dered all  the  stores,  ammunition,  artillery  and  baggage,  except  what  he 
reserved  for  immediate  use,  to  be  destroyed. (5)  Some  of  the  heavy 
cannon  he  buried,  but  have  never  been  since  found. (6)  More  than  half 
of  the  small  arms  were  lost.(7)  This  he  did  in  order  that  he  might 
have  more  horses  to  assist  his  flight  towards  the  settlements. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Cumberland,  he  was  met  with  requests  from  the 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  that  he  would  post 
his  troops  on  the  frontier,  so  as  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ; but  he  continued  his  hasty  march  through  the  country,  not  think- 
ing himself  safe  until  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  In  their  first  march, 
from  their  landing,  till  they  got  beyond  the  settlements,  the  British 
troops  had  plundered  and  stripped  the  inhabitants,  totally  ruining  some 

. ^ — - — - — - — ■.  — • ' , — 

(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  305. 

(2)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

(3)  It  is  said  that  for  some  time  after  Braddock’s  defeat,  the  bears  having 
feasted  on  the  slain,  thought  they  had  a right  to  eat  every  human  being  with 
whom  they  met. — Doddridge's  JVotes , p.  21. 

(4)  Gov.  Morris’  letter  to  Gov.  Shirley,  in  Prov.  Rec.  N.  p.  135. 

(5)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  149-150. 

(6)  Burd’s  Journal,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commanwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(7)  Dunbar’s  Letter  in  Provincial  Record,  N.  p.  202. 
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poor  families,  besides  insulting,  abusing  and  confining  the  people,  if  j 
they  remonstrated. (1) 

Gen.  Braddock  having  died  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June,  the  day  ' 
after  Col.  Dunbar  had  commenced  his  retreat,  he  was  buried  in  the  > f 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  body  from  the  Indians.  He  was  j : 
buried  in  his  cloak,  Col.  Washington  reading  the  funeral  sermon  over  j »| 
his  remains  by  torch-light. (2)  The  spot  is  still  pointed  out  within  a ; 
few  yards  of  the  present  National  road,  and  about  a mile  west  of  the  ? it 
site  of  Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows.  The  French  sent  out  a > It 
party  as  far  as  Dunbar’s  camp,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  was  left,  i 
Col.  Washington  being  in  very  feeble  health  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, (3)  )jr 
No  circumstantial  account  of  this  action  has  ever  been  published  by  f 
the  French,  but  Mr.  Sparks,  the  editor  of  Washington’s  Letters,  found  j - 
a narrative  in  the  Archives  of  the  War  Department,  at  Paris,  apparent-  j 
ly  drawn  up  by  a person  on  the  ground,  from  which  he  collected  the  I j 
following  particulars : jj 

UM.  de  Contrecosur,  the  Commander  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  received  I > 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  and  the  British  regiments  1 a 
in  Virginia.  After  his  remove  from  Wills’ Creek,  French  and  Indian  :ji 
scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who  watched  his  motions,  reported  the  I f 
progress  of  his  march,  and  the  route  he  was  pursuing.  His  army  was  J j 
represented  to  consist  of  three  thousand  men.  M.  de  Contrecoeur  was  ! i 
hesitating  what  measures  to  take,  believing  his  small  force  wholly  inade- 
quate  to  encounter  so  formidable  an  army,  when  M.  de  Beaujeu,  a cap- 
tain in  the  French  service,  proposed  to  head  a detachment  of  French  [ 
and  Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  march.  The  consent  of  the  h 
Indians  was  first  to  be  obtained.  A large  body  of  them  was  then  en-  | 
camped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu  opened  to  them  f j; 
his  plan,  and  requested  their  aid.  This  they  at  first  declined,  giving  as  |j; 
a reason  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  impossibility  of  sue-  jj 

(1)  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  Vol.  1,  p.  150. 

(2)  Extract  of  a work  entitled  the  Religious  Opinions  and  character  of  j j; 

W ashington,  by  E.  C.  McQuire,  1836,  p.  137  i ; J'j 

“ The  next  year  (1755)  he  (Washington)  attended  the  fortunes  of  Gen.  Brad-  } j. 
dock,  as  a volunteer  aid-de-camp.  The  General  being  mortally  wounded  at  , 
the  battle  of  Monongahela,  died  on  the  third  night.  He  was  buried  in  his  '] 
cloak  the  same  night  in  the  road,  to  elude  the  search  of  the  Indians.  Wash- 
ington, on  the  testimony  of  an  old  soldier,  read  the  funeral  service  over  his  ! 
remains,  by  the  light  of  a torch.  Faithful  to  his  commander  while  he  lived,  ? , 
he  would  not  suffer  him  to  want  the  customary  rites  of  religion  when  dead. 
Though  the  probable  pursuit  of  savages  threatened,  yet  did  bis  humanity  and 
sense  of  decency  prevail,  to  gain  for  the  fallen  soldier  the  honor  of  Christian 
sepulture.” 

(3)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11,  p.  476. 
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cess.  But  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M.  de  Beaujeu,  they  agreed  to 
hold  a council  on  the  subject,  and  to  talk  with  him  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. They  still  adhered  to  their  first  decision,  and  when  M.  de  Beaujeu 
went  out  among  them  to  inquire  the  result  of  their  deliberation : they 
told  him  a second  time  that  they  could  not  go.  This  was  a severe  dis- 
appointment to  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  enter- 
prize,  and  was  resolved  to  prosecute  it.  Being  a man  of  great  good 
nature,  affability  and  ardor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  savages,  he  said 
to  them : ‘lam  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy — what!  will 
you  suffer  your  father  to  go  out  alone  ? I am  sure  we  shall  conquer.* 
With  this  spirited  harangue,  delivered  in  a manner  that  pleased  the  In- 
dians, and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  subdued  their  unwillingness, 
and  they  agreed  to  accompany  him.” 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that  the  English  were 
within  six  leagues  of  the  Fort.  This  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in 
making  preparations,  and  reconnoitering  the  ground  for  attack.  Two 
other  Captains,  Dumas  and  Ligu^ry,  were  joined  with  M.  de.  Beaujeu, 
and  also  four  Lieutenants,  six  Ensigns  and  two  Cadets.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  they  were  all  in  readiness,  and  began  their  march  at  an 
early  hour.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  first  intention  to  make  a stand 
at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  English  while  crossing  the  river,  and  then 
retreat  to  the  ambuscade  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  contest  actually 
commenced.  The  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  afforded  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  this  manceuvre,  in  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  since  the 
artillery  could  be  of  little  avail  against  an  enemy,  where  every  man  was 
protected  by  a tree,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  would  be  exposed 
to  a point  blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, M.  de  Beaujeu  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  execute  this 
part  of  the  plan. 

The  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  the  French  and 
Indians  reached  the  defiles  on  the  rising  ground,  where  they  posted 
hemselves,  and  waited  till  Braddock’s  advanced  columns  came  up. 
This  was  a signal  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  at  first  in  front,  and 
repelled  by  so  heavy  a discharge  from  the  British,  that  the  Indians  be- 
lieved it  proceeded  from  artillery,  and  showed  symptoms  of  wavering 
and  retreat.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  killed,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  M.  Dumas.  He  showed  great  presence  of  mind  in 
rallying  the  Indians,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  lead  them  to  the  wings 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  he  with  the  French  troops  would 
maintain  the  position  in  front.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
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the  attack  became  general.  The  action  was  warm  and  severely  contested  l 
for  a short  time  ; but  the  English  fought  in  the  European  method,  firing  : 
at  random,  which  had  little  effect  in  the  woods,  while  the  Indians  fired 
from  concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  almost  every  shot  brought  down  a ?■: 
man.  The  English  columns  soon  got  into  confusion:  the  yell  of  the 
savages,  with  which  the  woods  resounded,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  |« 
of  the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took  to  flight,  and  resisted  all  the  en-  | 
deavors  of  their  officers  to  restore  any  degree  of  order  in  their  escape. 
The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  left  covered  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions  and 
baggage  of  the  English  army.  The  Indians  gave  themselves  up  to  pil- 
lage, which  prevented  them  from  pursuing  the  English  in  their  flight. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  written  at  the  time,  and  sent 
home  to  their  government.(l) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  extract  from  the  narrative 
of  Colonel  James  Smith,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who, 
after  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  a party  of  Indians,  while  engaged 
in  making  the  road  from  Fort  Loudon  to  the  Youghiogheny,  was  con- 
fined at  Fort  Duquesne,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Colonel  Smith  was 
afterwards  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  a member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky.  His  capture  is  mentioned  by  Colonel  Burd, 
in  a letter  to  Governor  Morris,  dated  the  5th  of  July  1755,  and  recorded 
in  the  Provincial  Records  of  Pennsylvania.  (2)  Colonel  Smith,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  manner  of  General  Braddock’s  march,  received  ^ 
at  the  fort,  says  : 

“Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1755,  in  the  morning,  I 
heard  a great  stir  in  the  fort.  As  I could  then  walk  with  a staff  in  my 
hand,  I went  out  of  the  door,  which  was  just  by  the  wall  of  the  fort, 
and  stood  upon  the  wall  and  viewed  the  Indians  in  a huddle  before  the 
gate,  where  were  barrels  of  powder,  bullets,  and  flints,  and  every  one 
taking  what  suited ; I saw  the  Indians  also  march  off  in  rank  entire ; 
likewise  the  French  Canadians,  and  some  regulars.  After  viewing  the  ; 
Indians  and  French  in  different  positions,  I computed  them  to  be  about  , 
four  hundred , and  wondered  that  they  attempted  to  go  out  against  Brad- 
dock  with  so  small  a party.  I was  then  in  high  hopes  that  they  would 
soon  fly  before  the  British  troops,  and  that  General  Braddock  would  j 
take  the  fort  and  rescue  me. 

“ I remained  anxious  to  know  the  event  of  this  day ; and,  in  the 

; — — — ‘ | 

(1)  Sparks’  Washington,  Yol.  II.  p.  472,  474. 

(2)  Provincial  Records,  N.  p.  141. 
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afternoon,  I again  observed  a great  noise  and  commotion  in  the  fort,  and 
though  at  that  time  I could  not  understand  French,  yet  I found  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  triumph,  and  feared  that  they  had  received  what  I called 
bad  news. 

“ I had  observed  some  of  the  old  country  soldiers  speak  Dutch,  (Ger- 
man) ; as  I spoke  Dutch,  (German,)  I went  to  one  of  them,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  news  ? He  told  me  that  a runner  had  just  arrived, 
who  said  that  Braddock  would  certainly  be  defeated  ; that  the  Indians 
and  French  had  surrounded  him,  and  were  concealed  behind  trees  and 
gullies,  and  kept  a constant  fire  upon  the  English,  and  that  they  saw  the 
English  falling  in  heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  river,  which  was 
the  only  gap,  and  make  their  escape,  there  would  not  one  be  left  alive 
before  sun-down.  Some  time  after  this,  I heard  a number  of  scalp  hal- 
loos,  and  saw  a company  of  Indians  and  French  coming  in.  I observed 
they  had  a great  many  bloody  scalps,  grenadiers’  caps,  British  canteens, 
and  bayonets,  with  them.  They  brought  the  news  that  Braddock  was 
defeated.  After  that,  another  company  came  in,  which  appeared  to  be 
about  one  hundred,  and  chiefly  Indians,  and  it  seemed  to  me  almost 
every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying  scalps ; after  this  came  another 
company  with  a number  of  wagon  horses,  and  also  a great  many  scalps. 
Those  that  were  coming  in,  and  those  that  had  arrived,  kept  a constant 
' firing  of  small  arms,  and  also  the  great  guns  in  the  fort,  which  were 
accompanied  with  the  most  hideous  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters  ; 
so  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  infernal  regions  had  broken  loose. 

“About  sun-down  I beheld  a small  party  coming  in  with  about  a dozen 
prisoners,  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
their  faces  and  part  of  their  bodies  blackened  ; these  prisoners  they 
burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  opposite  to  the  fort. 
I stood  on  the  fort  wall  until  I beheld  them  begin  to  burn  one  of  these 
men  ; they  had  him  tied  to  a stake,  and  kept  touching  him  with  fire 
brands,  and  red  hot  irons,  and  he  screaming  in  the  most  doleful  manner; 

1 the  Indians  in  the  meantime  yelling  like  infernal  spirits.  As  this  scene 
appeared  too  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I retired  to  my  lodgings  both 
sore  and  sorry.” 

Thus  terminated  the  expedition  of  General  Braddock.  An  army  of 
twelve  hundred  chosen  men,  with  a reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  composed 
, in  part  of  veteran  troops  commanded  by  able  and  experienced  officers, 
with  a fine  park  of  artillery,  with  a body  of  brave  provincial  soldiers, 
and  a number  of  friendly  Indians,*  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  were 


*At  a council  held  at  Philadelphia,  August  15, 1755,  Governor  Morris  said  : 
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more  than  half  killed  and  wounded,  and  totally  routed  by  a party  of 
about  four  hundred  Indians  and  a few  Frenchmen,  without  artillery,  and 
without  being  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  conquered. 

The  dead  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  unburied,  and  neglected  until 
more  than  three  years  afterwards,  when  a detachment  was  sent  from 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  soon  after  the  English  took  possession  of  it  in  1758, 
to  search  for  the  relics  of  Braddock’s  army,  and  bury  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  This  service  was  performed.  Sometimes  the  detachment  found 
skeletons  lying  across  the  trunks  of  trees,  sometimes  skulls  and  bones 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  in  other  places  they  saw  the  blackness  of 
ashes  amidst  the  relics — the  awful  evidence  of  torture  of  the  unfortunate 
wounded.  A son  of  Sir  Peter  Halket,  identified  the  remains  of  his 
father,  by  an  artificial  tooth,  with  those  of  a brother  who  was  killed  be- 
side him,  and  sickened  and  fainted  at  the  sight.(l)  Twenty-one  years 

(1)  “ After  the  taking  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  General  Forbes  resolved  to  search 
for  the  relics  ot  Braddock’s  army.  As  the  European  soldiers  were  not  so  well 
qualified  to  explore  the  forests,  Captain  West,  the  elder  brother  of  Benjamin 
West,  the  painter,  was  appointed,  with  his  company  of  American  Sharp- 
shooters, to  assist  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ; and  a party  of  Indian  warriors, 
who  had  returned  to  the  British  interests,  were  requested  to  conduct  him  to 
the  places  where  the  bones  of  the  slain  were  likely  to  be  found.  In  this 
solemn  and  affecting  duty,  several  officers  belonging  to  the  42d  regiment  ac- 
companied the  detachment,  and  with  them  Major  Sir  Peter  Halket,  who  had 
lost  his  father  and  a brother  in  the  fatal  destruction  of  the  army.  It  might 
have  been  thought  a hopeless  task,  that  he  should  be  able  to  discriminate 
their  remains  from  the  common  relics  of  the  soldiers  ; but  he  was  induced  to 
think  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  Indian  warriors  assured  him  that  he  had  seen 
an  officer  fall  near  a remarkable  tree,  which  he  thought  he  could  still  disco- 
ver; informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  incident  was  impressed  on  his 
memory  by  observing  a young  subaltern,  who,  in  running  to  the  officer’s 
assistance,  was  also  shot  dead  on  his  reaching  the  spot,  and  fell  across  the 
other’s  body.  The  Major  had  a mournful  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
two  officers  were  his  father  and  brother  ; and  indeed,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  anxiety  on  the  subject,  that  this  pious  expedition,  the  second  of  the  kind 
that  history  records,  was  undertaken. 

“ Captain  West  and  his  companions  proceeded  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  bapks  of  the  river,  towards  the  scene  of  battle.  The  Indians  regarded  the 
expedition  as  a religious  service,  and  guided  the  troops  with  awe,  and  in  pro- 
found silence.  The  soldiers  were  afFected  with  sentiments  not  less  serious  ; 
and  as  they  explored  the  bewildering  labyrinths  of  those  vast  forests,  their 
hearts  were  often  melted  with  inexpressible  sorrow  ; for  they  frequently  found 
skeletons  lying  across  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  a mournful  proof  to  their 
imaginations  that  the  men  who  sat  there,  had  perished  of  hunger,  in  vainly 
attempting  to  find  their  way  to  the  plantations.  Sometimes  their  feelings 
were  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  horror  by  the  sight  of  skulls  and  bones 
scattered  on  the  ground — a certain  indication  that  the  bodies  had  been  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts ; and  in  other  places  they  saw  the  blackness  of  ashes 
amidst  the  relics — the  tremendous  evidence  of  atrocious  rites. 

“ At  length  they  reached  a turn  of  the  river  not  far  from  the  principal  scene 
of  destruction,  and  the  Indian  who  remembered  the  death  of  the  two  officers, 

“ Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations, 

You  that  are  now  here,  viz:  Scarrooyady,  Cashunwayon,  Kahuktodon, 
Attschechokatba,  Kashwughdaniunto,  and  Dytoquario,  fought  under  General 
Braddock,  and  behaved  with  spirit  and  valor  during  the  engagement.” 
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after  the  melancholy  event,  J.  Yeates,  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  visited  the  battle-field,  and  found  many  of  the  skulls  and 
bones  of  those  who  fell  there,  still  lying  in  profusion  upon  the  ground 
unburied.  The  marks  of  cannon  and  musket  balls  were  then  seen  on 
the  trees,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  He  remarked, 
that  the  detachment  in  1758,  “ buried  the  remains  of  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  ; many  were  afterwards  interred,  and  many  then  re- 
mained unburied,  as  monuments  of  our  shame. ”(1)  It  is  now  more 
than  ninety  years  since  the  battle,  and  yet  the  vestiges  of  this  fatal  day 
remain.  Grape  shot  are  still  cut  out  of  the  trees,  and  the  ploughman 
still  turns  up  the  corroded  shot,  the  flattened  bullets,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  British  troops.  (2) 

The  shape  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  well 
chosen  for  the  supprise  and  defeat  of  any  number  of  European  troops 
under  such  a general  as  Braddock,  by  an  Indian  force.  Numbers 
would  have  only  added  to  the  dreadful  disasters  of  the  day.  Braddock’s 
advanced  columns,  after  crossing  the  valley,  extending  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  margin  of  the  Monongahela,  began  to  move  up  a hill  so 
uniform  in  its  ascent,  that  it  was  little  else  than  an  inclined  plane,  of  a 
somewhat  crowning  form.  Down  this  inclined  surface  extended  two 
ravines,  beginning  near  together,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  the  space  widening  between  them  till  they  terminated 
in  the  valley  below.  On  the  elevation  between  these  ravines,  the  army 
of  General  Braddock  undertook  to  pass  : aud  in  them,  on  both  sides  of 

(1)  Hazzard’s  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  104. 

(2)  The  writer  has  now  before  him  several  bullets,  grape  shot,  buttons  and 

buckles,  found  this  year  upon  Braddock’s  field.  i__ 

stopped;  the  detachment  also  halted.  He  then  looked  around  in  quest  of 
some  object  which  might  recall,  distinctly,  his  recollection  of  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  darted  into  the  woods.  The  soldiers  rested  their  arms  without  speak- 
ing. A shrill  cry  was  soon  after  heard,  and  the  other  guides  made  signs  for 
the  troops  to  follow  them  towards  the  spot  from  whence  it  came.  In  the 
course  of  a short  time  they  reached  the  Indian  warrior,  who,  by  his  cry,  had 
announced  to  his  companions  that  he  had  found  the  place  where  he  was 
posted  on  the  day  of  battle.  As  the  troops  approached,  he  pointed  to  the  tree 
under  which  the  officers  had  fallen.  Captain  West  halted  his  men  around  the 
spot,  and  with  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  the  other  officers,  formed  a circle,  while 
the  Indians  removed  the  leaves  which  thickly  covered  the  ground.  The  ske- 
letons were  found,  as  the  Indian  expected.  The  officers  having  looked  at 
them  some  time,  the  Major  said,  that  as  his  father  had  an  artificial  tooth,  he 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  if  they  were  indeed  his  bones  and  those 
of  his  brother.  The  Indians  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  remove  the  skeleton 
of  the  youth,  and  to  bring  to  view  that  of  the  old  officer.  This  was  immediately 
done,  and  after  a short  examination,  Major  Halket  exclaimed,  ‘ It  is  my 
father !’  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  companions.  The  pioneers  then 
dug  a grave,  and  the  bones  being  laid  in  together,  a Highland  plaid  was 
spread  over  them,  and  they  were  interred  with  the  customary  honors.” — Galt’s 
Life  of  West,p.  82. 
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the  road  to  fort  Du  Quesne,  the  French  and  Indians  were  concealed  and 
protected.  At  this  day  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  suf- 
ficient to  contain  at  least  a thousand  men.  At  the  time  this  battle  was 
fought,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  tall  grass,  so  that  the 
ravines  were  entirely  hidden  from  view,  until  they  were  approached 
within  a few  feet.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  although  the  forest  has 
disappeared  and  the  place  converted  into  pasture  and  cleared  fields,  these 
once  Indian  coverts  are  perceptible  only  at  a very  short  distance.  By 
this  knowledge  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  battle  ground,  the  mys- 
tery, that  the  British  troops  conceived  themselves  to  be  contending  with 
an  invisible  foe,  is  solved.  Such  was  literally  the  fact.  Their  line  of 
march  was  so  located  between  the  ravines,  that  their  whole  front,  and 
both  flanks,  were  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  dis- 
charged their  muskets  over  the  edge  of  the  ravines,  being  concealed  by 
the  trees  and  grass,  and  protected  by  an  invincible  barrier  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

It  was  the  overweening  confidence,  presumptuous  arrogance,  and 
reckless  temerity  of  Gen.  Braddock,  that  led  him  into  this  ambuscade. 
Had  he  hearkened  to  the  advice  of  Washington,  Sir  Peter  Halket,  or 
Franklin,  and  kept  scouts  and  guards  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  the  In- 
dians in  the  ravines  would  have  been  discovered,  and  his  whole  force 
would  have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  the  snare.  This  neglect 
was  the  primary  cause  of  his  defeat,  which  common  prudence  might 
have  avoided.  Had  he  charged  the  concealed  enemy  with  the  bayonet, 
the  ravines  would  instantly  have  been  cleared.  Or  had  he  brought  his 
artillery  to  the  points  where  the  ravines  terminate  in  the  valley,  and 
scoured  them  with  grape-shot,  the  French  and  Indians  would  have  im- 
mediately been  driven  from  the  places  of  their  concealment,  and  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  his  troops  would  not  have  followed.  (1)  Had  he 
fallen  back  upon  the  level  ground,  which  extended  half  a mile  in  dis- 
tance from  the  Monongahela,  at  his  crossing  place,  to  the  battle  ground, 
as  soon  as  the  advantageous  position  of  the  enemy  was  discovered,  he 
would  have  prevented  the  total  insubordination  of  his  troops,  and  have 
been  able  to  have  scoured  the  ravines  with  cannon,  or  have  led  his  men 
to  the  charge.  But  he  contemptuously  disregarded  all  prudent  counsel : 
remained  upon  the  same  spot,  a mark  for  the  rifles  and  musketry  in  the 
ravines : and  for  three  hours  raving  like  a maniac  at  his  panic-stricken 
soldiery:  prohibiting  the  provincial  troops  from  adopting  the  Indian 
mode  of  warfare,  until  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the 


f 


(1)  Spark’s  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  474-475. 
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dying:  every  officer  on  horse  back,  except  Col.  Washington,  either 
killed  or  wounded:  one. half  of  the  whole  army  weltering  in  gore,  and 
the  remainder  fleeing  from  the  field  of  carnage  in  disorder  and  dismay. 
At  length,  after  being  five  times  himself  dismounted  by  the  shots  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  carried  from  the  field  mortally  wounded,  the  victim  of 
his  own  folly,  his  contempt  of  Indian  warfare — his  own  overweening 
confidence  in  the  prowess  of  veteran  troops,  and  his  obstinate  self-com- 
placency. 

The  character  of  Braddock  has  been  well  drawn  by  Grahame,  a Bri- 
tish historian,  which  is  inserted  in  conclusion  : 

“Braddock  was  a man  of  courageous  and  determined  spirit,  and  ex- 
pert in  the  tactics  and  evolutions  of  European  regiments  and  regular 
warfare.  But,  destitute  of  real  genius,  and  pedantically  devoted  to  the 
formalities  of  military  science,  he  was  fitter  to  review  than  to  command 
an  army;  and  scrupled  not  to  express  his  contempt  for  any  troops, how- 
ever efficient  in  other  respects,  whose  exercise  on  parade  did  not  display 
the  same  regularity  and  dexterity  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness,  and  unfortunately  to  overvalue,  in  a regiment  of  English  guards 
in  Hyde  Parke.  Rigid  in  enforcing  the  most  trifling  punctilios  and  in  in- 
flicting the  harshest  severities  of  military  discipline,  haughty,  obstinate, 
presumptuous,  and  difficult  of  access,  he  was  unpopular  among  his  own 
troops,  and  excited  the  disgust  both  of  the  Americans  and  the  Indians. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  vulgarity  of  mind ; to  the  one  of  which  it  is 
congenial  timidly  to  overrate,  and  to  the  other  presumptuously  to  under- 
rate, the  importance  of  scenes  and  circumstances  remote  from  the  rou- 
tine of  its  ordinary  experience.  The  latter  of  these  qualities  had  too 
much  place  in  the  character  of  Braddock,  who,  though  totally  unconver- 
sant  with  American  warfare,  and  strongly  warned  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland that  ambush  and  surprise  were  the  dangers  which  he  had  chiefly 
to  apprehend  in  such  scenes,  scorned  to  solicit  counsel  adapted  to  the 
novelty  of  his  situation  from  the  only  persons  who  were  competent  to 
afford  it.  Despising  the  credulity  that  accepted  all  that  was  reported  of 
the  dangers  of  Indian  warfare,  he  refused,  with  fatal  skepticism,  to  be- 
lieve any  part  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  degrading  to  the  British  army  to 
suppose  that  he  needed  the  directions  of  provincial  officers,  or  could  be 
endangered  by  the  hostility  of  Indian  foes.”  (1) 


(1)  Grahame’s  History  of  N.  Am.  111.  394. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1756  AGAINST  CROWN  POINT,  NIAGARA,  FORT  DEQUESNE  FAILED 
—FRONTIERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  EXPOSED  TO  THE  RAVAGES  OF  THE  IN- 
DIANS—COL.  ARMSTRONG’S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  IN  1756— 
THEIR  SIGNAL  DEFEAT— PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COUNCIL 
—THE  EFFECT  OF  ARMSTRONG’S  EXPEDITION  ON  THE  INDIANS. 

Notwithstanding  the  campaign  of  1755,  especially  the  expeditions 
against  Niagara  and  Fort  Duquesne,  entirely  failed,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, several  hundred  miles  of  the  frontiers  were  exposed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Indians,  and  by  their  bloody  incursions  whole  settlements 
were  broken  up  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  many 
English  killed  and  others  carried  captive  to  Kittanning  and  Logstown,* 

* At  a council  held  at  Carlisle,  January  13th— 1 9th , 1756,  attended  by  Gov. 
Morris,  James  Hamilton,  Wm.  Logan,  Richard  Peters,  Joseph  Fox,  Esq., 
Commissioners  ; George  Croghan  and  Conrad  Weiser,  Interpreters,  and  the 
Indians,  Belt,  Seneca  George,  New  Castle,  David,  lagrea,  Silver-Heels,  Isaac 
and  others.  Mr.  Croghan  was  called  on  to  make  some  statements  touching 
his  Indian  agency : 

“ Mr.  Croghan  informed  the  Governor  and  Council  that  he  had  sent  a Del- 
aware Indian,  called  Jo  Hickman,  to  the  Ohio  (or  intelligence,  who  returned 
to  his  house  the  day  before  he  came  away.  That  he  went  to  Kittanning,  an 
Indian  Delaware  town,  on  the  Ohio,  (Allegheny)  forty  miles  above  Fort  Du- 
quesne, the  residence  of  Shingass  and  Capt.  Jacobs,  where  he  found  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  chiefly  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  who  had  therewith 
them, above  one  hundred  English  prisoners , big  and  little,  taken  irom  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

That  then  the  Beaver,  brother  of  Shingass,  told  him  that  the  Governor  of 
Fort  Duquesne  had  often  offered  the  French  hatchet  to  the  Shawanese  and 
Delawares,  who  had  as  often  refused  it,  declaring  that  they  would  do  as  they 
should  be  advised  by  the  Six  Nations,  but  that  in  April  or  May  last,  (1755)  a 
party  of  Six  Nation  warriors,  in  company  with  some  Caghnawagos  and  Adi- 
rondacks,  called  at  the  French  fort  in  their  going  to  war  against  the  Southern 
Indians,  and  on  these  the  Governor  of  Fort  Duquesne  prevailed  to  offer  the 
French  hatchet  to  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  who  received  it  from  them 
and  went  directly  against  Virginia.  That  neither  Beaver  nor  several  others 
of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  approved  of  this  measure,  nor  had  taken  up 
the  hatchet;  and  the  Beaver  believed  some  of  those  who  had,  were  very  sorry 
for  what  they  had  done;  and  would  be  glad  to  makeup  matters  with  the 
English. 

That  from  Kittanning  he  went  to  Logstown,  where  he  found  about  one  hun- 
dred Indians,  and  thirty  English  prisoners , taken  by  the  Shawanese,  living  at 
the  Lower  Shawanese  town,  from  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  and  sent 
up  to  Logstown.  He  was  told  the  same  thing  by  these  Shawanese  that  the 
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the  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1756,  was  as  extensive  as  that  of  1755. 
It  was  agreed  upon,  in  a grand  council  of  war,  held  by  Gen.  Shirley, 
successor  of  Gen.  Braddock,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  and  the  Governors  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland,  to  reduce  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  with  other  posts  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  resolved  for  this  purpose, 
to  raise  nineteen  thousand  men  (1)  in  America.  The  Pennsylvania 
quota  of  troops  was  fifteen  hundred.  But  in  consequence  of  unavoid- 
able delays  in  recruiting  a sufficient  number  of  soldiers,  and  whilst  the 
British  and  American  officers  were  adjusting  their  respective  claims  to 
rank,  and  deliberating  whether  to  attack  Niagara  or  Fort  Duquesne, 
Montcalm,  successor  to  Dieskua,  in  the  command  of  the  French  troops, 
in  Canada,  advanced  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  Europeans,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  and  invested  Oswego,  and  obliged  the  garrison  there,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  hundred  men,  to  surrender;  which  so  disconcerted 
the  plan  of  offensive  operations,  agreed  upon  in  grand  council,  that 
every  thing  of  that  kind  was  given  up,  and  the  whole  attention  of  Gen. 
Shirley  was  directed  to  security  against  further  losses.  “ The  colonies 
were  urged  to  send  on  reinforcements  to  their  army,  by  representations, 
that  the  enemy  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  overrun  the  country, 
unless  a superior  force  was  immediately  brought  forward  to  oppose 
them.”  And  though  much  labor  had  been  employed  in  collecting  and 
transporting  troops  and  provisions,  for  decisive  operations,  nothing  was 
accomplished.  The  sanguine  hopes  of  the  colonists,  of  a successful 
campaign  against  their  combined  enemies,  again  terminated  in  disap- 


(1)  Ramsays’s  Colonial  History,  Vol.  1,  p.  311. 


Beaver  had  told  him  before,  respecting  their  striking  the  English,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  the  Six  Nations ; and  farther  he  was  informed  that  the  French 
had  solicited  them  to  sell  the  English  prisoners;  which  they  had  refused,  de- 
claring they  would  not  dispose  of  them  until  they  should  receive  advice  trom 
the  Six  Nations,  what  to  do  with  them.  That  there  are  more  or  less  of  the 
Six  Nations  living  with  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  in  their  towns,  and 
these  always  accompanied  them  in  their  excursions  upon  the  English,  and 
took  part  with  them  in  their  war.  That  when  at  Logstown,  which  is  near  Fort 
Duquesne,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  intended  to  have  gone  there  to 
see  what  the  French  were  doing  in  that  Fort,  but  could  not  cross  the  river  for 
the  driving  of  ice;  he  was,  however,  informed  that  the  number  of  the  French 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred.  That  he  returned  to  Kittanning,  and  there 
learned  that  ten  Delawares  were  gone  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  as  he  supposed 
to  persuade  those  Indians  to  strike  the  English,  who  might  perhaps  be  con- 
cerned in  the  mischief  lately  done  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 

Mr.  Croghan  said  he  was  well  assured,  by  accounts  given  him  from  other 
Indians,  that  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  acted  in  this  hostile  measure,  by 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  that  such  of  those  as  lived 
in  the  Delaware  towns,  went  along  with  them,  and  took  part  in  their  incur- 
sions.” 
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pointment.  The  marauding  parties  of  French  and  Indians  prowled 
upon  the  frontiers,  as  they  had  prior  to,  and  immediately  after  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat-* 

The  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  were  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1755,  and  the  year  1756,  over-run  by  scalping  parties  of  Indians, 
instigated  and  assisted  by  the  French.  Governor  Morris,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Assembly,  (1)  anticipated  their  cruel  incursions.  “ This  un- 
fortunate and  unexpected  change  in  our  affairs,”  says  the  Governor, 
‘‘deeply  effect  every  one  of  his  majesty’s  colonies,  but  none  of  them  in 
so  sensible  a manner  as  this  province ; while  having  no  militia,  it  is  thereby 
left  exposed  to  the  cruel  incursions  of  the  French  and  barbarous  Indians, 
who  delight  in  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  make  no  distinction  as 
to  age  or  sex,  as  to  those  that  are  armed  against  them,  or  such  as  they 
can  surprise  in  their  peaceful  habitations  ; all  are  alike  the  objects  of 
their  cruelty — slaughtering  the  tender  infant,  and  frightened  mother,  with 
equal  joy  and  fierceness.  To  such  enemies,  spurred  by  the  native 
cruelty  of  their  tempers,  encouraged  by  their  late  success,  and  having 
now  no  army  to  fear,  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  exposed ; and 
by  such  must  we  now  expect  to  be  over-run,  if  we  do  not  immediately 
prepare  for  our  own  defence;  nor  ought  we  to  content  ourselves  with 
this,  but  resolve  to  drive  to,  and  confine  the  French  to  their  own  just 
limits.”  (2) 

King  Shingas,  at  the  head  of  a party  of  warriors,  fell  upon  the  fron- 
tier settlements  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  committed  the  most  cruel 

* Falling  Springs,  (Chambersburg,)  Sabbath  Morning , J\Tov.  2,  1755. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  Cumberland  county : 

Gentlemen  : — If  you  intend  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbors,  you 
need  wait  no  longer  for  the  certainty  of  the  news.  The  Great  Cove  is  de- 
stroyed, James  Campbell  left  his  company  last  night,  and  went  to  the  Fort  at 
Steel’s  meeting  house,  and  there  saw  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great 
Cove  who  gave  this  account,  that  as  they  came  over  the  hill  they  saw  their 
houses  in  flames.  The  messenger  says  that  there  are  but  one  hundred,  and 
that  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  ; the  one  part  to  go  against  the  Cove,  and 
the  other  against  the  Conollaways,  and  that  there  are  two  French  among 
them.  They  are  Delawares  and  Shawanese. 

The  party  that  came  against  the  Cove  are  under  the  command  of  Shingass, 
the  Delaware  King.  The  people  of  the  Cove  that  came  off  saw  several  men 
lying  dead;  they  heard  the  murder  shout,  and  the  firing  of  guns,  and  saw  the 
Indians  going  into  their  houses — that  they  had  come  out  before  they  left  sight 
of  the  Cove. 

I have  sent  express  to  Marsh  creek,  at  the  same  time  I send  this ; so  I ex- 
pect there  will  be  a good  company  there  this  day;  and  as  there  are  but  one 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  I think  it  is  in  our  power,  if  God  permits,  to  put  them 
to  flight,  if  you  turn  out  well  from  your  parts.  I understand  the  west  set- 
tlement is  designed  to  go,  if  they  can  get  any  assistance  to  repel  them. 

Ail  in  haste,  from  your  humble  servant, 

DENJAMIN  CHAMBERS. 

(2)  Votes  Assembly,  IV.  416. 


(1)  July  24, 1755. 
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murders.  (I)  “A  party  of  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
■ hahony , (Penn’s  creek.  Union  county,)  killed  and  carried  off  about 
twenty-five  persons,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  their  buildings  and  im- 
provements, and  the  whole  settlement  was  deserted.  In  Tuscarora  val- 
ley, an  Indian  trader  and  several  other  persons  were  killed.  The 
settlements  of  the  Great  Cove  were  attacked,  the  houses  burned,  a 
number  of  persons  killed,  seventeen  carried  off,  and  the  whole  set- 
tlement broken  up  and  destroyed.  In  December,  1755,  the  Indians 
extended  their  incursions  into  Northampton  county-— burnt  fifty  houses, 
murdered  above  one  hundred  persons,  continued  their  ravages,  murders, 
and  devastations,  and  over-run  and  laid  waste  a great  part  of  that  county, 
even  as  far  as  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Easton.  A large  body  of 
Indians  under  the  direction  of  French  officers,  had  fixed  their  head 
quarters  within  the  borders  of  that  county,  for  the  better  security  of 
their  prisoners  and  plunders.”  (2) 

In  the  spring  of  1756,  the  Indians,  headed  by  some  French,  continued 
their  depredations;  committed  several  murders  in  the  Little  Cove,  and 
in  the  region  of  Fort  Cumberland.  u McCord's  fort,*  in  Conococheague, 
was  burned  by  the  savages,  twenty-seven  persons  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured ; the  Indians  escaped  the  pursuit  of  two  parties  of  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity,  while  another  party  overtook  some  of  the  enemy  at  Sidling 
1 Hill,  where  an  engagement  (3)  took  place,  in  which  a severe  loss  was 


(1) “  Were  his  (Shingas’)  war  exploits,  says  Heckewelder,  all  on  record, 
they  would  form  an  interesting  document,  though  a shocking  one  ! Conogo- 
cheagio,  Big  Cove,  Shearman’s  valley  and  other  settlements  along  the  frontier, 
felt  his  strong  arm  sufficiently,  that  he  was  a bloody  warrior  — cruel  his  treat- 
ment, relentless  his  fury.  His  person  was  small,  but  in  point  of  courage  and 
activity,  savage  prowess,  he  was  said  to  have  never  been  exceeded  by  any 
one.” — Appendix  42,  53,  81,  88,  92,  119. 

(2)  Provincial  Records,  N.  p.  258. 

* To  guard  against  these  devastations,  a chain  of  forts  and  block-houses 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  eighty-fiye  thousand  pounds,  by  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  along  the  Kittanning  hills,  from  the  river  Delaware  to  the 
Maryland  line, commanding  the  principal  passes  of  the  mountains,  garrisoned 
with  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  provincials,  as  the  situation  and  importance 
of  places  resnectively  required.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  begin- 
ning at  the  Delaware,  were  Depui’s  fort..  Fort  Lehigh,  Fort  Allen,  Fort  Ev- 
ent,Fort  Williams,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Swatara,  Fort  Hunter, Fort  Halifax, 
Fort  Augusta;  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  Fort  Louther,  at  Carlisle;  Fort 
Morris  and  Fort  Franklin,  at  Sbippensburg;  Fort  Granville;  Fort  Shirley,  on 
Aughwick  Branch,  a creek  that  empties  into  the  Juniata;  Fort  Littleton  ; 
Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Conococheago  creek,  Franklin  county;  these  three  last 
named  forts,  ranged  in  the  north  and  south  line.  From  Fort  Shirley  there 
was  an  Indian  path  to  Fort  Augusta,  on  the  Susquehanna.  Eight  companies  of 
soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Armstrong,  called  the  Second  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 

(3)  April  12,  1756. 
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sustained  by  the  inhabitants.”  About  the  same  time,  another  party  of 
Indians,  headed  by  some  French,  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Cumberland,  (l) 

In  July,  1756,  the  Indians  appeared  in* *Sherman’s  valley.  They  fell 
on  Fort  Granville,*  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Lewistown,  stormed  it 
and  took  a number  of  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Kittanning,  an  In- 
dian town  on  the  Allegheny  river,  where  the  present  seat  of  justice  of 
Armstrong  county  is  located. 

(1)  About  the  first  of  April,  1756,  a Mr.  Paris,  with  a scouting  party  from 
Fort  Cumberland,  fell  in  with  a small  body  of  Indians,  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur Donville,  a Frenchman  ; an  engagement  ensued  ; the  commandant  was 
killed  and  scalped,  and  the  following  instructions,  written  at  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
was  found  about  him: 

Fort  Du  Quesne,  23d  March,  1756. 

The  Sieur  Douville,  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of  fifty  savages,  is  ordered 
to  go  and  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbor  hood  of  Fort  Cum- 
berland. He  will  endeavor  to  harrass  their  convoys,  and  burn  their  magazines 
at  Gonokocheagua,  should  this  be  practicable.  He  must  use  every  effort  to 
take  prisoners  who  may  confirm  what  we  already  know  of  the  enemy’s  de- 
signs. Then  Sieur  Donville  will  employ  all  his  talents,  and  all  his  credit,  to 
prevent  the  savages  from  committing  cruelties  upon  those  who  may  fall  into 
their  hands.  Honor  and  humanity  ought,  in  this  respect,  to  serve  as  our  guide. 

Olden  T'nne . DUMAS. 

*The  enemy  before  leaving  the  fort  posted  up  a paper,  which  was  after- 
wards found  there,  and  was  sent  to  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  carefully  preserved  among  the  letters  and  papers  in  the  Secre- 
tary’s office  at  Harrisburg.  The  following  is  a literal  transcript  of  the  ori- 
ginal, copied  in  1844: 

II  nece  poin  deux  peu  ne  pase  pas  que  Jamay  je  nous  Regarde  de  bon  Coeur 
Et  nesperce  jamay  auqueune  grase  de  mapare  Car  jene  auqueune  an  vie  de 
vous  voyr  apre  le  Chagrien  que  vous  mave  Causex  ain  si  Char  Che  allteur 
pour  moy  nefaitle  pon  defou  non  plus  sur  un  in  Conseten  qui  ne  panse  Cason 
pie  sir  Croye  moy  Char  Che  fore  tune  allieurs  pour  moy  je  ri  ne  panse  arieo 
moy  Case  la  il  nex  rien  qui  puise  me  De  tou  ne  de  nest  santi  man  adie  bon 
soir  el  nes  pa  tar  je  par  de  mein  vous  mouve  toujours  dixetros  vous  il  nes  pa 
Convenable  que  vous  Restier  isci  Cela  ne  vous  Convenien  pas  Cinon  je  pran- 
dre  plu  vous  prandre  des  Mesure  pour  y me  ditour  uer  plue  je  serai  rustique 
ne  panse  pa  que  serve  devous  percequittee  vous  panserie  malle  Car  je  sivous 
voulle  netre  poin  tenu  retire  vous  demoy  Car  je  ne  sourois  re  sis  ter. 

Yostre  Servettee 

PIN  ELLA  CIERE. 

The  following  is  also  copied  from  the  same  paper  of  the  original.  It  is  an 
interlineal  orthographical  correction  of  the  original  spelling : 

It  nest  point  d’aussi  peu.  Ne  passer  pas  que  jamais  je  vous.  Regarderai 
den  bon  coeur  it  n’esserex  jamais  ancune  grace  de  ma  parte  car  je  nai  ancune 
envie  de  vous  voir  apres  le  chagren  que  vous  m’avez  cause  ainsi  chercber 
aillieure  pour  moi  ne  faitez  point  de  Fou  non  plus  sur  un  Inconstant  qui  ne 
pense  qua  son  plaisir  croyer  moy  chercher  Fortune  aillieurs  pour  moy  je  ris 
ne  pense  a rien  moy  qua  cela  il  nest  rien  qui  puisse  me  detourner  de  unest 
sentiment  adieu  bon  soer  il  nest  pas  tard  jepars  Demain  vous  monvez  toujours 
(ja)  dis  retirez  vous  il  nest  pas  convenable  que  vous  Restioz  ici  cela  ne  vous 
convenient  pas  sinon  je  prendrai  plus  vous  prendroz  des  measures  pour  y me 
ditourner  plus  je  sui  Rustique  ne  pensor  pas  que  sur  de  vous  perse  cater  vous  j 
penserier  mal  ear  je  se  vous  vonlez  netre  point  tenu  retiroz  vous  de  moy  car 
je  ne  sourois  resister.  Yostre  Serviteur. 

The  paper  appears  to  be  a mere  fragment  of  a letter — it  is  incoherent~=and 
evidently  has  omissions,  which  are  not  easily  supplied,  without  knowing  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 
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About  the  middle  of  August  of  this  year,  Colonel  Armstrong  made 
preparations  for  an  expedition  against  Kittanning,  from  which,  up  the 
Kiskiminetas  and  down  the  Juniata,  the  Indians  made  their  incursions. 
At  this  place,  ammunition  and  supplies  for  the  Indians,  was  sent  by  the 
French  to  carry  havoc  into  the  settlements.  At  this  place  the  noted 
Captain  Jacobs,  a Delaware,  lived,  and  the  famous  Shingas  also  occasion- 
ally resided.  To  break  up  this  Indian  rendezvous,  and  to  strike  a blow 
which  would  be  felt  by  the  savages,  and  relieve  the  frontier  settlements 
from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  the  expedition  of  Col.  Armstrong 
was  planned,  and  gallantly  carried  into  execution.  His  force  consisted 
of  307  men. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  Col.  Armstrong,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  transaction  : 

Fort  Littleton*,  Sept.  14th,  1756. 

May  it  please  your  Honor : — Agreeable  to  mine  of  the  29th  ult.,  we 
marched  from  Fort  Shirley (1)  the  day  following,  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  3d  instant,  joined  our  advanced  party  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  a lew 
miles  from  Frankstown,  on  the  north  branch  of  Juniata.  We  were 
there  informed  that  some  of  our  men  having  been  out  upon  a scout,  had 
discovered  the  tracks  of  two  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tain, and  but  a few  miles  from  the  camp.  From  the  freshness  of  the 
tracks,  their  killing  of  a cub  bear,  and  the  marks  of  their  fires,  it  seemed 
evident  they  were  not  twenty-four  hours  before  us,  which  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a particular  Providence  in  our  favor  that  we  were  not 
discovered.  Next  morning  we  decamped,  and  in  two  days  came  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  Kittanning.  It  was  then  adjudged  necessary  to  send 
some  persons  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  to  get  the  best  intelligence 
they  could  concerning  the  situation  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Where- 
upon an  officer,  with  one  of  the  pilots  and  two  soldiers,  were  sent  off 
for  that  purpose. 

The  day  following,  we  met  them  on  their  return,  and  they  informed 
us  that  the  roads  were  entirely  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe  they  were  not  discovered ; but  from  the  rest 
of  the  intelligence  they  gave,  it  appeared  they  had  not  been  nigh  enough 
the  town,  either  to  perceive  the  true  situation  of  it,  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  or  what  way  it  might  be  most  advantageously  attacked. 

We  continued  our  march,  intending  to  get  as  near  the  town  as  pos- 
sible that  night,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  it  next  morning  about  day- 


* Bedford  County,  Pa. 


(1)  Huntingdon  County. 
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light ; but  to  our  great  dissatisfaction,  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
one  of  our  guides  came  and  told  us  that  he  perceived  a fire  by  the  road- 
side, at  which  he  saw  two  or  three  Indians,  a few  perches  distant  from 
our  front.  Whereupon,  with  all  possible  silence,  I ordered  the  rear  to 
retreat  about  one  hundred  perches,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  front, 
that  we  might  consult  how  we  could  best  proceed  without  being  disco- 
vered by  the  enemy. 

Some  time  after  the  pilot  returned  a second  time,  and  assured  us  from 
the  best  observations  he  could  make,  there  were  not  above  three  or  four 
Indians  at  the  fire.  On  which  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  imme- 
diately surround,  and  cut  them  off ; but  this  was  thought  too  hazardous  ; 
for,  if  but  one  of  the  enemy  had  escaped,  it  would  have  been  the  means 
of  discovering  the  whole  design,  and  the  light  of  the  moon,  on  which 
depended  our  advantageously  posting  our  men,  and  attacking  the  town, 
would  not  admit  of  our  staying  until  the  Indians  fell  asleep.  On  which 
it  was  agreed  to  have  Lieut.  Hogg  go  with  twelve  men  and  the  person 
who  first  discovered  the  fire,  with  orders  to  watch  the  enemy,  but  not 
to  attack  them  till  break  of  day,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  off. 
It  was  also  agreed  (we  believing  ourselves  to  be  but  about  six  miles 
from  the  town,)  to  leave  the  Worses,  many  of  them  being  tired,  with  what 
blankets  and  other  baggage  we  then  had,  and  take  a circuit  off  of  the 
road,  which  was  very  rough  and  incommodious,  on  account  of  the  stones 
and  fallen  timber,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  heard  by  the  enemy  at 
the  fire  place. 

This  interruption  much  retarded  our  march;  but  a still  greater  loss 
arose  from  the  ignorance  of  our  pilots,  who  neither  knew  the  true  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  nor  the  best  paths  that  led  thereto  ; by  which  means, 
after  crossing  a number  of  hills  and  valleys,  our  front  reached  the  river 
Allegheny,  about  one  hundred  perches  below  the  main  body  of  the 
town,  a little  before  the  setting  of  the  moon  ; to  which  place,  rather 
than  by  pilots,  we  were  guided  by  the  beating  of  the  drum  and  the 
whooping  of  the  warriors,  at  their  dances. 

It  then  became  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  remaining  moonlight ; 
but  ere  we  were  aware,  an  Indian  whistled  in  a very  singular  manner, 
about  thirty  perches  from  our  front,  in  the  foot  of  a corn-field  ; — upon 
which  we  immediately  sat  down,  and  after  passing  silence  to  the  rear,  I 
asked  one  Baker,  a soldier,  who  was  our  best  assistant,  whether  that 
was  not  a signal  to  the  warriors,  of  our  approach.  He  answered,  No  ; 
and  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a young  fellow’s  calling  a squaw,  after  he 
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had  done  his  dance,  who,  accordingly  kindled  a fire,  cleaned  his  gun 
and  shot  it  off,  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

All  this  time,  we  were  obliged  to  lay  quiet  and  hush,  till  the  moon 
was  faintly  set.  Immediately  after,  a number  of  fires  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  corn-field,  by  which,  Baker  said,  the  Indians  lay,  the 
night  being  warm,  and  that  these  fires  would  immediately  be  out,  as 
they  were  only  designed  to  disperse  the  gnats. 

By  this  time  it  was  break  of  day,  and  the  men  having  marched  thirty 
miles,  were  mostly  asleep;  the  line  being  long,  the  three  companies  of 
the  rear  were  not  yet  brought  over  the  last  precipice.  For  these,  some 
| proper  hands  were  immediately  dispatched,  and  the  weary  soldiers  being 
roused  to  their  feet,  a proper  number  under  sundry  officers  were  ordered 
to  take  the  end  of  the  hill,  at  which  we  then  lay,  and  march  along  the 
top  of  the  said  hill,  at  least  one  hundred  perches,  and  so  much  farther, 
it  then  being  daylight,  as  would  carry  them  opposite  the  upper  part,  or 
at  least  the  body  of  the  town,  for  the  lower  part  thereof,  and  the  corn- 
field ; presuming  the  warriors  were  there,  I kept  rather  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  men,  promising  to  postpone  the  attack  in  that  part,  for  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  until  the  detachment  along  the  hill  should  have 
time  to  advance  to  the  place  assigned  them.  In  doing  of  which,  they 
were  a little  unfortunate. 

The  time  being  elapsed,  the  attack  was  begun  in  the  cornfield,  and 
the  men  with  all  expedition  possible,  dispatched  through  the  several 
parts  thereof.  A party  being  also  dispatched  to  the  houses  which  were 
then  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  day.  Captain  Jacobs  immediately 
then  gave  the  war-whoop,  and  with  sundry  other  Indians,  as  the  English 
prisoners  afterwards  told  us,  cried,  uThe  white  men  were  at  last  come, 
they  would  then  have  scalps  enough  but  at  the  same  time  ordered 
their  squaws  and  children  to  flee  to  the  woods. 

Our  men,  with  great  earnestness,  passed  through  and  fired  in  the  corn- 
field, where  they  had  several  returns  from  the  enemy,  as  they  also  had 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Presently  after,  a brisk  fire  began 
among  the  houses,  which  from  the  house  of  Captain  Jacobs,  was  returned 
with  a great  deal  of  resolution  ; to  which  place  I immediately  repaired, 
and  found  that  from  the  advantages  from  the  house  and  port  holes,  sun- 
dry of  our  people  were  wounded,  and  some  killed  ; and  finding  that  re- 
turning the  fire  upon  the  house  was  ineffectual,  ordered  the  contiguous 
houses  to  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  performed  with  a great  deal  of  ac- 
tivity— the  Indians  always  firing  whenever  an  object  presented  itself, 
and  seldom  missed  of  wounding  or  killing  some  of  our  people  ; from 
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which  house,  in  moving  about  and  giving  the  necessary  directions,  I re- 
ceived a wound  with  a large  musket  ball,  in  the  shoulder.  Sundry  per- 
sons during  the  action,  were  ordered  to  tell  the  Indians  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners,  but  one  of  the  Indians  in  particular,  answered  and 
said,  “ He  was  a man,  and  would  not  be  a prisoner.  Upon  which  he 
was  told,  in  Indian,  he  would  be  burnt.  To  this  he  answered,  he  did 
not  care,  for  he  would  kill  four  or  five  before  he  did  ; and  had  we  not 
desisted  from  exposing  ourselves,  they  would  have  killed  a great  many 
more — they  having  a number  of  loaded  guns  there.  As  the  fire  began 
to  approach,  and  the  smoke  grow  thick,  one  of  the  Indian  fellows,  to 
show  his  manhood,  began  to  sing.  A squaw  in  the  same  house,  and  at 
the  same  time,  was  heard  to  cry  and  make  a noise,  but  for  so  doing,  was 
severely  rebuked  by  the  men ; but  by  and  by,  the  fire  being  too  hot  for 
them,  two  Indian  fellows  and  a squaw  sprung  out  and  made  for  the  corn- 
field, who  were  immediately  shot  down  by  our  people;  then  surround- 
ing the  houses,  it  was  thought  Captain  Jacobs  tumbled  himself  out  at 
the  garret  or  cock-loft  window,  at  which  he  was  shot — our  prisoners 
offering  to  be  qualified  to  the  powder  horn  and  pouch  there  taken  off 
him,  which  they  say  he  had  lately  got  from  a French  officer  in  exchange 
for  Lieutenant  Armstrong’s  boots,  which  he  carried  from  Fort  Granville, 
where  the  Lieutenant  was  killed.  The  same  prisoners  say  they  are 
perfectly  assured  of  his  scalp,  as  no  other  Indians  there  wore  their  hair 
in  the  same  manner.  They  also  say  they  know  his  squaw’s  scalp  by  a 
particular  bob  ; and  also  know  the  scalp  of  a young  Indian  called  the 
King's  son.  Before  this  time,  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  early  in  the 
action  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  had  been  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  the  town,  to  where  a number  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  officers 
were  gathered, ; from  whence  they  had  discovered  some  Indians  cross 
the  river  and  taken  the  hill,  with  an  intention,  they  thought,  to  surround 
us  and  cut  us  and  our  retreat  off,  from  whom  I had  sundry  pressing 
messages  to  leave  the  house  and  retreat  to  the  hill,  or  we  should  all  be 
cut  off ; but  to  this,  I could  by  no  means  consent,  until  all  the  houses 
were  set  on  fire  ; though  our  spreading  upon  the  hill  appeared  very  ne- 
cessary, yet  did  it  prevent  our  researches  of  the  cornfield  and  river 
side,  by  which  means  sundry  scalps  were  left  behind,  and  doubtless 
some  squaws,  children,  and  English  prisoners,  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  got. 

During  the  burning  of  the  houses,  which  were  nearly  thirty  in  num- 
ber, we  were  agreeably  entertained  with  a quick  succession  of  charged 
guns  gradually  firing  off,  as  they  were  reached  by  the  fire ; but  more  so 
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with  the  vast  explosion  of  sundry  bags  and  large  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
wherewith  almost  every  house  abounded.  The  prisoners  afterwards 
informing,  that  the  Indians  had  frequently  said,  they  had  a sufficient 
stock  of  ammunition  for  ten  years  to  war  with  the  English.  With  the 
roof  of  Capt.  Jacob’s  house,  where  the  powder  blew  up,  was  thrown 
the  leg  and  thigh  of  an  Indian,  with  a child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
such  a height  that  they  appeared  as  nothing,  and  fell  into  the  adjacent 
corn  field. 

There  was  also  a great  quantity  of  goods  burnt,  which  the  Indians 
had  received  but  ten  days  before  from  the  French. 

By  this  time,  I had  proceeded  to  the  hill,  to  have  my  wound  tied  up, 
and  the  blood  stopped,  where  the  prisoners,  who  in  the  morning  had 
come  to  our  people  informed  me  that,  that  very  day  two  Batteaux  of 
French  men,  with  a large  party  of  Delawares  and  French  Indians  were 
to  join  Capt.  Jacobs,  at  Kittanning,  and  to  set  out  early  next  morning  to 
take  Fort  Shirley,  or  as  they  called  it  George  Croglian's  Fort , and  that 
twenty  four  warriors,  who  had  lately  come  to  town,  were  sent  out  be- 
fore them  the  evening  before  for  what  purpose  they  did  not  know, 
whether  to  prepare  meat,  to  spy  the  fort,  or  to  make  an  attack  upon 
some  of  our  back  inhabitants. 

Soon  after,  upon  a little  reflection,  we  were  convinced  these  warriors 
were  all  at  the  fire,  we  had  discovered,  but  the  night  before,  and  began 
to  doubt  the  fate  of  Lieut.  Hogg  and  his  party.  From  this  intelligence 
of  the  prisoners,  our  provisions  being  scaffolded  some  thirty  miles  back, 
except  what  were  in  the  men’s  haversacks  which  were  left  with  the 
horses  and  blankets  with  Lieut.  Hogg  and  his  party,  and  a number  of 
wounded  people  then  on  hand,  by  the  advice  of  the  officers  it  was 
thought  imprudent  then  to  wait  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  corn  field, 
(which  was  before  designed)  but  immediately  to  collect  our  wounded  and 
force  our  march  back,  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  which  we  did  by 
collecting  a few  Indian  horses  to  carry  off  our  wounded. 

From  the  apprehension  of  being  waylaid  and  surrounded,  (especially 
by  some  of  the  woodsmen)  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  men  together  ; 
our  march  for  sundry  miles,  not  exceeding  two  miles  an  hour — which 
apprehensions  were  heightened  by  the  attempt  of  a few  Indians,  who, 
for  sometime  after  the  march,  fired  upon  each  wing,  and  immediately 
ran  off,  from  whom  we  received  no  other  damage  but  one  of  our  men 
being  wounded  through  both  legs.  Capt.  Mercer  being  wounded  was 
induced,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  by  some  of  his  men,  to  leave  the 
main  body  with  his  Ensign,  John  Scott,  and  ten  or  twelve  men,  they 
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being  heard  tell  him  that  we  were  in  great  danger,  and  that  they  could 
take  him  into  the  road  a nigh  way,  is  probably  lost,  there  being  yet  no 
account  of  him,  and  most  of  the  men  have  come  in.  A detachment  was 
sent  back  to  bring  him  in,  but  could  not  find  him  ; and  upon  the  return 
Of  the  detachment,  it  was  generally  reported  he  was  seen  with  the  above 
number  of  men,  take  a different  road. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  place  where  the  Indian  fire  had  been  discov- 
ered the  night  before,  we  met  with  a sergeant  of  Capt.  Mercer’s  com- 
pany, and  two  or  three  others  of  his  men,  who  had  deserted  us  that 
morning  immediately  after  the  action  at  the  Kittanning.  These  men  on 
running  away,  had  met  Lieut.  Hogg,  who  lay  wounded  in  two  different 
parts  of  his  body,  by  the  road  side.  He  there  told  them  of  the  fatal 
mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  had  assured  us  there  were  but  three  Indians  at 
the  most  at  the  fire  place,  but  when  he  came  to  attack  them  that  morn- 
ing, according  to  orders,  he  found  a number  considerably  superior  to 
his,  and  believes  they  killed  or  mortally  wounded  three  of  them  at  the 
first  fire.  After  which  a warm  engagement  began,  and  continued  for 
about  an  hour,  when  three  of  his  best  men  were  killed,  and  himself 
twice  wounded,  the  residue  fleeing  off — he  was  obliged  to  squat  in  a 
thicket,  where  he  might  have  lain  securely  until  the  main  body  had 
come  up,  if  this  cowardly  sergeant,  and  others  that  fled  with  him,  had 
not  taken  him  away.  , 

They  had  marched  but  a short  space  when  four  Indians  appeared,  on 
which  these  deserters  began  to  flee.  The  Lieut,  then,  notwithstanding 
his  wounds,  as  a brave  soldier,  urging  and  commanding  them  to  stand 
and  fight,  which  they  all  refused.  The  Indians  pursued,  killing  one 
man,  and  wounding  the  Lieuteant  a third  time  in  the  belly,  of  which  he 
died  in  a few  hours  ; but  he  having  some  time  before  been  put  on  horse- 
back, rode  some  miles  from  the  place  of  action  ; but  this  last  attack  of  the 
Indians  upon  Lieut.  Hogg  and  the  deserters,  was  by  the  before  mentioned 
sergeant  represented  to  us  quite  in  a different  light:  he  telling  us  that 
there  were  a far  larger  number  of  the  Indians  there  than  appeared  to 
them,  and  that  he  and  the  men  had  fought  five  rounds.  That  he  had 
there  seen  the  Lieutenant  and  sundry  others  killed  and  scalped,  and  had 
also  discovered  a number  of  Indians  throwing  themselves  before  us,  and 
insinuated  a great  deal  of  such  stuff  as  threw  us  into  much  confusion. 
So  that  the  officers  had  a great  deal  to  do  to  keep  the  men  together,  but 
could  not  prevail  with  them  to  collect  what  horses  and  other  baggage 
the  Indians  had  left,  after  their  conquest  of  Lieut.  Hogg  and  the  party 
under  his  command  in  the  morning,  except  a few  of  the  horses,  which 
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some  of  the  bravest  of  the  men  were  prevailed  on  to  collect.  So  that 
from  the  mistake  of  the  pilot  who  spied  the  Indians  at  the  fire,  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  sergeant,  and  other  deserters,  we  have  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  of  our  horses  and  baggage. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  the  enemy  killed  in 
the  action,  as  some  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  cornfield;  but  upon  a moderate  computation,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved there  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  or  forty  killed  and  mortally  woun- 
ded, as  much  blood  was  found  in  sundry  parts  of  the  corn  field,  and 
Indians  seen  in  several  places  crawl  into  the  woods  on  hands  and  feet, 
whom  the  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  others,  then  overlooked,  expecting  to 
find  and  scalp  them  afterwards,  and  also  several  killed  and  wounded  in 
crossing  the  river. 

On  beginning  our  march  back,  we  had  about  a dozen  of  scalps,  and 
eleven  English  prisoners,  but  now  find  that  four  or  five  of  the  scalps 
are  missing;  part  of  which  were  lost  on  the  road  and  part  in  possession 
of  the  men  with  Capt.  Mercer,  separated  from  the  main  body,  with 
whom  also  went  four  prisoners ; the  other  seven  being  now  at  this 
place,  where  we  arrived  on  Sunday  night,  not  being  attacked  through 
our  whole  march  by  the  enemy,  though  we  expected  it  every  day. — 
Upon  the  whole,  had  our  pilots  understood  the  situation  of  the  town, 
and  the  paths  leading  to  it,  so  as  to  have  posted  us  at  a convenient  place, 
where  the  disposition  of  the  men  and  the  duty  assigned  them  could  have 
been  performed  with  greater  advantage,  we  had,  by  Divine  assistance, 
destroyed  a much  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  recovered  more  prison- 
ers and  sustained  less  damage,  than  what  we  at  present  have.  But  the 
advantage  gained  over  these,  our  common  enemies,  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  us,  yet  must  we  not  despise  tne  smallest  degree  of  suc- 
cess that  God  is  pleased  to  give,  especially  at  a time  when  the  attempts 
of  our  enemies  have  been  so  prevalent  and  successful.  I am  sure  there 
was  the  greatest  inclination  to  do  more,  had  it  been  in  our  power,  as  the 
officers  and  most  of  the  soldiers,  throughout  the  whole  action,  exerted 
themselves  with  as  much  activity  and  resolution  as  could  possibly  be 
expected. 

Our  prisoners  inform  us  the  Indians  have  for  some  time  past  talked 
of  fortifying  at  the  Kittanning  and  other  towns.  That  the  number  of 
French  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  is  about  four  hundred.  That  the  principal 
part  of  their  provisions  came  up  the  river,  from  the  Mississippi ; and 
that  in  the  three  other  forts,  which  the  French  have  on  the  Ohio,  there 
are  not  more  men,  taken  together,  than  what  there  are  at  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
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I hope  as  soon  as  possible  to  receive  your  Honor’s  instructions  with  l 
regard  to  the  distribution  or  stationing  of  the  sundry  companies  in  this 
battalion ; and  as  a number  of  men  are  now  wanting  in  each  of  the 
companies,  whether  or  no  they  should  be  immediately  recruited,  and  if  | 

the  sundry  officers  are  to  recruit,  that  money  be  speedily  sent  for  that  i 

purpose.  il 

I beg  the  favor  of  your  Honor,  as  soon  as  possible  to  furnish  Gover-  j 

nor  Morris  with  a copy  of  this  letter,  and  the  gentlemen  commissioners  “ 

for  the  Province  another,  as  my  present  indisposition  neither  admits  me 
to  write,  or  dictate  any  more  at  this  time. 

In  case  a quantity  of  ammunition  is  not  already  sent  to  Carlisle,  it  [ 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  ; and  also,  if  the  companies  are  to  be  j 

recruited  and  completed,  there  must  be  an  immediate  supply  of  about  j 

three  hundred  blankets,  as  there  have  been  a great  many  lost  in  the  pre-  \ 

sent  expedition.  Enclosed  is  a list  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  j 
of  the  several  companies.  I expect  to  get  to  Carlisle  in  about  four  days. 

Yours,  &c.,  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

To  Hon.  W.  Denny. 

A list  of  the  names  of  persons  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  out  of  the 
several  companies  employed  in  the  late  expedition  against  Kittanning : — j ‘ 

Of  Lieut.  Col.  John  Armstrong’s  Company — Thomas  Power,  and  John'  ; 
McCormick,  killed ; Lieut.  Col.  Armstrong,  James  Carruthers,  James 
Strickland,  and  Thomas  Foster,  wounded.  Of  Captain  Hamilton’s  Com- 
pany— John  Kelly,  killed.  Of  Captain  Mercer’s  Company — John  Ba-  ^ 
ker,  John  McCartney,  Patrick  Mullen,  Cornelius  McGinnes,  Theophilus 
Thompson,  Dennis  Kilpatrick  and  Bryan  Carrigan,  killed  ; Richard  j 
Fitzgibbens,  wounded;  Captain  Hugh  Mercer, (1)  Ensign  John  Scott,  f 

Emanuel  Minshey,  John  Taylor,  John , Francis  Phillips,  Robert  , 

Morrow,  Thomas  Burk,  and  Philip  Pendergrass,  missing.  Of  Captain  i 
Armstrong’s  Company— Lieut.  James  Hogg,  James  Anderson,  Hold-  ! 
craft  Stringer,  Edward  O’Brians,  James  Higgins,  John  Lasson,  killed  ; 
William  Findley,  Robert  Robinson,  John  Ferral,  Thomas  Camplin, 
Charles  O’Neal,  wounded;  John  Lewis,  William  Hunter,  William  Ba-  j 
ker,  George  Appleby,  Anthony  Grissy,  Thomas  Swan,  missing.  Of 
Captain  Ward’s  Company — William  Welsh,  killed  ; Ephraim  Bratton, 
wounded  ; Patrick  Myers,  Lawrence  Donnahow  and  Samuel  Chambers,  f 
missing.  Of  Captain  Potter’s  Company — Ensign  James  Potter,  and 

(1)  Believed  to  be  General  Mercer,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  died 
near  Princeton,  January  12,  1777.— Haz.  Reg.  I.,  366. 
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Andrew  Douglass,  wounded.  Of  the  Rev.  Captain  Steers(l)  Company 
— Terrence  Canuaberry,  missing.  Total:  killed,  seventeen  ; wounded, 

thirteen  ; missing,  nineteen. 

A list  of  English  prisoners  retaken  from  the  Indians  at  Kittanning. — 
Ann  McCord,  wife  of  John  McCord,  taken  at  McCord’s  Fort  in  Cono- 
gocheague ; Martha  Thorn,  about  seven  years  old,  taken  at  the  same 
place  ; Barbara  Hicks,  taken  at  Conollaways  ; Catherine  Smith,  a Ger- 
man child,  taken  near  Shamokm  ; Margaret  Hood,  taken  near  the  mouth 
of  Conogocheague,  in  Maryland  ; Thomas  Girty,  taken  at  Fort  Granville; 
Sarah  Kelly,  taken  near  Winchester,  in  Virginia;  besides  one  woman 
and  a boy,  and  two  little  girls,  who,  with  Captain  Mercer  and  Ensign 
Scott,  separated  from  the  main  body,  as  we  began  our  march  from  Kit- 
tanning, who  are  not  yet  come  in. 

For  the  signal  success  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  in  reducing  Kit- 
tanning, the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  voted  him  and  his 
, gallant  officers  their  thanks,  and  conferred  upon  them  other  favors,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mon Council : 

October  5, 1756 — It  being  proposed  that  this  Board  should  give  some 
public  testimony  of  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Col.  John  Armstrong 
and  the  other  officers  concerned  in  the  late  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians at  Kittanning,  and  the  courage  and  conduct  shown  by  them  on 
that  occasion,  and  also  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that  expedition.  Resolved,  That  this 
board  will  give  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  their 
stock  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  to  be  paid  out  in  pieces  of  plate,  swords, 
or  other  things  suitable  for  presents  to  the  said  officers  and  towards  the 
relief  of  the  said  widows  and  children. 

(1)  During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  times  were  such,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  along  the  Frontier  settlements,  that  the  services  of  all 
who  could  shoulder  a gun,  or  handle  a defensive  weapon,  were  demanded. 
Clergymen  of  several  denominations  had  accepted  of  commissions,  while 
others,  from  their  pulpits,  animated  the  people  to  manfully  resist  the  hostile 
foe.  The  Rev’d  Steel,  of  Cumberland,  the  Rev’d  Elder,  of  Lancaster  (now 
Dauphin),  the  Rev’d  John  Conrad  Bucher,  grandfather  of  Judge  Bucher,  of 
Harrisburg; — the  first-named  was  a captain,  and  two  last  colonels;  during 
this  war,  Rev’d  Richard  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev’d  Barton,  of  York 
county.  Episcopal  Clergymen,  werealike  active  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  Rev’d  Peters,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  May  3d,  1758,  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son, of  York,  says  : “ The  Ministers  should  be  desired,  in  different  and  proper 
parts  of  the  country,  and  at  proper  distances,  as  their  congregations  may  be 
seated,  to  appoint  meetings,  and  animate  the  people  to  raise  levees  with  all 
possible  dispatch.”  Stevenson,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Peters,  writes,  York,  May 
21st : “ The  Rev’d  Craddock  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  a visit,  and  preached  an 
excellent  war  sermon  from  Lishy’s  pulpit,  on  Friday  last,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Rev’d  Barton,  Bay  and  Lishy  ; he  went  with  Mr.  Barton  yesterday  ; and  is  to 
deliver  another  sermon  to  the  same  purpose  to-day,  from  Mr.  Barton’s  pulpit.” 
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The  following  is  a description  of  the  medal  sent  to  Col.  Armstrong  : 

Occasion.  In  honor  of  the  late  Colonel  Armstrong  of  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  destroying  Kittanning  Indian  towns. 

Device.  An  officer  followed  by  two  soldiers  : the  officer  pointing  to 
a soldier  shooting  from  behind  a tree,  and  an  Indian  prostrate  before 
him.  In  the  back  ground,  Indian  houses  are  seen  in  flames. 

Legend.  Kittanning  destroyed  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  September, 
1758. 

Reverse.  Device — The  arms  of  the  Corporation  of  Philadelphia. 
These  consisted  of  four  devices  ; on  the  right  hand  a ship  under  full 
sail : on  the  left,  a pair  of  scales,  equally  balanced  in  the  right,  above 
the  ship,  a wheat  sheaf : in  the  left,  two  hands  locked., 

Legend.  The  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

To  Colonel  John  Armstrong.  Sir  : — The  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  greatly  approve  of  your  conduct  and  public  spirit  in  th 
late  expedition  against  the  town  of  Kittanning,  and  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  signal  proofs  of  courage  and  personal  bravery  given  by  you,  and 
the  officers  under  your  command,  in  demolishing  of  that  place.  I am 
therefore  ordered  to  return  you  and  them  the  thanks  of  the  board  for  the 
eminent  service  you  have  thereby  done  your  country.  I am  also  ordered 
by  the  corporation  to  present  you,  out  of  their  small  public  stock,  with 
a piece  of  plate  and  silver  medal,  and  each  of  your  officers  with  a medal 
and  a small  sum  of  money  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  most  agree- 
able to  them  ; which  the  board  desire  you  will  accept  as  a testimony  of 
the  regard  they  have  for  your  merit.  Signed  by  order, 

January  5, 1757.  Attwood  Shute,  Mayor. 

To  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  together  with  the  medals 
and  other  genteel  presents  made  to  the  officers  of  my  battallion  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I had  the  pleasure  to  receive  by 
Capt,  George  Armstrong. 

The  officers  employed  in  the  Kittanning  expedition,  have  been  made  ; 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished  honor  you  have  done  them,  and  desire 
to  join  with  me  in  acknowledging  it  in  the  most  public  manner.  The 
kind  acceptance  of  our  past  services  by  the  Corporation,  gives  us  the 
highest  pleasure  and  furnishes  a fresh  motive  for  exerting  ourselves  on 
every  future  occasion  for  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty’s  service  in  general, 
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and  in  defence  of  this  province  in  particular.  In  behalf  of  the  officers  of 
my  battallion,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Carlisle,  January  24, 1757.  John  Armstrong. 

The  destruction  of  this  town  and  its  inhabitants,  was  a severe  stroke 
on  the  Indians.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  assail  them  in  their  own 
towns,  and  they  had  hitherto  fancied  themselves  perfectly  secure  from 
the  approach  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Though 
goaded  on  by  the  French,  and  impelled  by  a thirst  of  vengeance  to  reta- 
liate the  fatal  blow  inflicted  upon  their  ‘‘flesh  and  blood,”  they  would 
not  venture,  for  some  time,  to  leave  their  wigwams  en  masse  to  assault 
the  frontier  settlements,  lest  they  might  again  meet  with  a signal  over- 
throw. Such  of  them  as  belonged  to  Kittanning  and  had  escaped  the 
carnage,  refused  to  settle  again  on  the  east  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  very 
wisely  resolved  to  place  that  fortress  and  the  French  garrison  between 
them  and  the  English. (1) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DESPONDENCY  OF  THE  COLONIES  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  1758-THE  CHANGE 
IN  THE  BRITISH  MINISTRY,  AND  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  WILLIAM  PITT  AS 
PRIME  MINISTER— HIS  CHARACTER,  ENERGY  AND  WISDOM,  IN  THE  DEFENCE 
OF  THE  COLONIES — THE  ZEAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  AID  THE  MINISTER— 
THE  ASSEMBLING  OF  50,000  MEN  IN  AMERICA— THE  PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN— 
THE  ARRIVAL  OF  GENERAL  FORBES,  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  1,200 
ROYAL  TROOPS,  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  6,000  PROVINCIALS  IN  AN  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  FORT  DUQUESNE-THE  ASSEMBLING  OF  THE  PROVINCIALS  AT  BED- 
FORD AND  FORT  CUMBERLAND-THE  PROGRESS  OF  GEN.  FORBES  TO  LOYAL- 
HANNA— MAJOR  GRANT’S  URFORTUNATE  ATTEMPT  UPON  FORT  DUQUESNE- 
THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  FRENCH  UPON  COL.  BOUQUET,  AT  LOYALHANNA,  AND 
THEIR  DEFEAT-  THE  EVACUATION  OF  THE  FORT,  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  GEN- 
FORBES-  THE  GLORIOUS  TERMINATION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  great  despondency  and  gloom 


1755,  1756,  and  1757,  a series  of  defeats  had  followed  in  succession, 
until  despondency  had  seized  upon  the  public  mind.  (2)  By  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  by  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, the  French  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  best  passage  from 
Canada  into  the  British  provinces,  through  Lake  Champlain.  By  the 


(1)  Gordon’s  His.  Pa.,  345. 

(2)  Lord  Chesterfield,  at  this  time  exclaimed— “ I never  saw  so  dreadful  a 
time.” 
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destruction  of  Oswego  they  had  the  control  of  the  Great  Lakes  ; and 
by  their  possession  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  they  maintained  their  ascendancy 
over  the  Western  Indians,  and  held  control  of  all  the  country  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  (1) 

At  length  the  creation  of  a new  ministry  in  England,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  WILLIAM  PITT,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Public  confi- 
dence revived,  and  the  nation  seemed  inspired  with  new  life  and  vigor. 

In  June,  1757,  Mr.  Pitt  was  created  Premier  of  England,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  showed  that  in  him  were  combined,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  qualities  seldom  united  in  one  person.  His  eloquence  was  of 
of  the  highest  order,  and  its  effect,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  was 
conviction.  His  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Biitish  people,  to  protect 
the  colonies  from  the  power  of  France,  and  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  sav- 
age, thrilled  through  the  nation.  But  his  talents  for  action,  seemed  even  to 
eclipse  those  in  debate,  and  in  directing  the  most  difficult  and  complica- 
ted movements  of  war,  on  the  ocean  and  the  land,  over  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  he  evinced  a vigor  of  mind,  a clearness  of  judgment,  and  a 
decision  of  character,  beyond  the  expectations  of  his  admirers.  His 
plans,  partaking  of  the  proud  character  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  ex- 
alted opinion  he  entertained  of  his  countrymen,  were  always  grand ; 
and  the  means  he  employed  for  their  execution,  were  always  adequate 
to  the  object.  Possessing  without  limit,  the  public  confidence,  he  com- 
manded all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  drawing  liberally  from  the 
public  treasury,  the  funds  were  always  faithfully  applied  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  service.  Too  great  in  his  spirit,  too  sublime  in  his 
views,  to  become  the  instrument  of  faction,  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
. the  nation,  he  regarded  only  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  over- 
looking the  country  or  the  party  which  had  given  birth  to  merit,  he 
searched  only  for  worth,  and  employed  it  whenever  it  could  be  found. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  colonies,  were  well  adapted  to  produce 
union,  energy,  and  action  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  They  were  told  that  England  would  soon 
send  to  their  assistance  a powerful  army,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  pro- 
vincial troops.  That  their  combined  forces  should  be  applied  to  remove 
the  enemy  from  the  western  frontriers,  and  that  the  government,  unwil- 
ling to  limit  their  exertions,  would  leave  to  each  colony  to  raise,  with 
the  greatest  possible  dispatch,  as  large  a force  as  wasjn  its  power.  To 
render  such  force  efficient,  Mr.  Pitt  recommended  to  the  several  Gover- 


(1)  Craig’s  Olden  Time,  Vol.  1,  p.  177. 
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nors  to  commission  popular  men  for  officers,  and  in  bestowing  military 
appointments,  to  have  regard  solely  to  the  public  service.  (1)  The 
Governors  were  authorized  to  issue  commissions  to  the  provincial  offi- 
cers from  Colonels  downwards,  and  these  officers  were  to  hold  rank  in 
the  colonial  army  according  to  the  date  of  their  commissions.  He  stip- 
ulated that  tho  colonial  troops  raised  for  the  campaign,  should  be  sup- 
plied with  arms,  ammunition,  tents  and  provisions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  regular  troops,  and  at  the  King’s  expense  ; so  that  the  only  charge 
to  the  colonies,  would  be  that  of  levying  cloathing,  and  paying  their 
own  men.  (2) 

Animated  by  hope,  and  cheered  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  instantly  resolved  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  the  English  commanders,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men.  The 
colonies  were  no  longer  to  be  degraded,  but  their  troops  were  to  be  com- 
manded by  their  own  officers,  taking  rank  with  those  of  the  regular 
army  To  encourage  enlistment,  the  Assembly  voted  a bounty  of  five 
pounds  to  every  soldier  enlisting,  and  one  pound  to  the  recruiting  officer; 
and  earnestly  recommended  the  Governor  to  pursue  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  selection  of  officers,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
have  the  forces  ready  by  the  month  of  May,  as  required  by  the  minis- 
ter. The  members,  in  their  zeal  to  advance  the  public  service,  voted 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds — prepared  quarters  for  the  troops,  and 
wagons  for  their  baggage — put  the  roads  in  repair,  and  raised  and  equip- 
ped a body  of  light  horse.  (3) 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  new  ministry  had  a similar  effect  upon  other 
colonies.  Virginia  raised  and  sent  into  the  field  sixteen  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Washington,  and  raised  money  to  clothe 
and  pay  them.  (4)  The  Assembly  of  Maryland  also  voted  to  raise  a 
thousand  troops,  but  their  bill  was  defeated  by  the  royal  Governor, 
who  refused  his  assent  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  tax  to  defray  the 
expense.  (5) 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1758,  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at  Halifax, 
with  a formidable  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  having  on  board 
about  twelve  thousand  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Amherst,  who  was  second  in  command  to  General  Abercrombie,  who 
previously  superceded  Lord  Loudon  as  Commander-in-chief  in  America. 

(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  361. 

(2}  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  289. 

(3)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  363. 

(4)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  289. 

(5)  Votes  and  proceedings  of  Maryland  Assembly,  for  March  1758. 
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There  was  now  the  most  formidable  army  collected  to  act  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colonies,  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  new  world.  The  whole 
number  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  twenty  thou- 
sand were  provincials. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  embraced  three  expeditions. — 
The  first  against  Louisburg,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ; the  second 
against  Ticonderogo  and  Crown  Point ; and  the  third  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  were  successful.  Early  in  June,  Gen. 
Amherst,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  aided  by  a fleet  of 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty  frigates,  (1)  besieged  and  captured 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Louisburg,  after  an  obstinate  defence 
of  seven  weeks.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  fire-arms,  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a vast  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerers.  The  French  lost  six  ships  of  the  line  and 
five  frigates.  (2) 

The  second  expedition,  under  General  Abercombie  in  person,  with 
sixteen  thousand  men,  failed.  He  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded  ; but  afterwards  a detachment  from 
his  army  of  three  thousand  men,  under  Col.  Bradstreet,  captured  and 
took  possession  of  Fort  Frontegnac,  where  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada, 
now  stands,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  a large  number  of  small  arms, 
provisions,  military  stores,  and  goods  to  a very  large  amount,  deposited 
here  for  the  use  of  the  French  in  their  western  garrisons.  Nine  armed 
vessels,  some  of  which  carried  eighteen  guns,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

Having  destroyed  the  fort,  the  vessels,  and  such  stores  as  could  not 
be  brought  away,  Col.  Bradstreet  recrossed  the  lake  and  joined  the  army. 
The  destruction  of  this  magazine  of  supplies  for  the  French  posts  on 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio,  contributed  materially  to  the  fortunate  result 
of  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  (3) 

The  command  of  the  third  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was 
confided  to  Brigadier  General  Forbes.  His  force  amounted  to  about 
seven  thousand  men,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  Highlanders,  three 

(1)  Craig’s  Olden  Time,  Vol.  1.  179. 

(2j  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  358. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
Quakers,  were  unwearied  in  their  exertions,  at  this  time,  lo  bring  about  a 
peace  with  and  conciliate  the  Indians;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  Christian 
Frederick  Post,  with  a message  to  the  Delawares,  Shawanese  and  Mingo  In- 
dians, on  the  Ohio,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  also  in  the  month  of  October, 
1758.  These  missions  had  a happy  effect  upon  the  Indians. — Appendix,  p. 
75  126. 
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hundred  and  fifty  Royal  Americans,  twenty-seven  hundred  Provincials, 
from  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  from  Delaware,  then  called  the  Lower 
Counties,  sixteen  hundred  from  Virginia,  (1)  two  hundred  and  fifty  from 
Maryland,  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  North  Carolina,  and  about  one 
thousand  wagoners  and  laborers.  The  twelve  hundred  Highlanders 
were  divided  into  four  companies,  and  the  three  hundred  and  filty  Royal 
Americans  into  four.  (2) 

The  troops  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Maryland,  were  or- 
dered to  assemble  at  Winchester,  under  Colonel  Washington;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  forces  at  Raystown,  now  Bedford,  where  Colonel  Bouquet 
had  marched  the  regular  troops,  in  advance  of  General  Forbes,  who  re- 
mained at  Philadelphia  until  the  combined  army  would  be  in  readiness 
to  move  forward.  But  the  ill  health  of  Gen.  Forbes,  the  difficulties  in 
procuring  supplies  and  means  of  transportation,  and  the  construction  of 
a new  road  for  the  army,  the  artillery,  and  baggage  wagons  to  pass  over 
the  mountains,  detained  the  expedition  until  late  in  the  season.  Colonel 
Washington  strongly  recommended  that  the  army  should  follow  the 
route  of  Braddock,  as  it  would  take  but  little  time  to  repair  the  road, 
which  was  the  best  over  the  mountains,  and  remonstrated  against  cutting 
a new  road,  as  it  might  entirely  defeat  the  expedition,  by  unnecessary 
delay.  (3)  Colonel  Bouquet  strenuously  advocated  a new  route  through 


(1)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.ll.  p.  289. 

(2)  Penn.  Gazette,  1759. — Gordon’s  Penn’a,  p.  366. 

(3)  General  Forbes  had  at  one  time  determined  to  take  Braddock’s  route, 
as  appears  from  the  following  letter  he  addressed  to  Gov.  Denny,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, dated  New  York,  March  20,  1758: 

Sir.: — I have  the  favor  of  yours  of  the  17th.  and  make  no  manner  of  doubt 
of  your  doing  every  thing  in  your  power  in  forwarding  his  majesty’s  service, 
and  therefore  must  beg  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  raised  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  service,  are  able  bodied  men,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  and 
that  their  arms  be  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  province.  As  carpenters 
and  axemen  are  absolutely  necessary  upon  many  occasions,  1 must  recom- 
mend the  sending  as  many  of  these  as  can*be  conveniently  got  into  the  troops. 
And  likewise,  that  the  province  will  raise  fifty  good  men,  well  mounted  upon 
tight  serviceable  horses,  and  every  way  'accoutred  to  serve  in  conjunction 
with  those  to  be  furnished  by  the  provinces,  and  as  a body  of  light  horse,  from 
whom  1 expect  very  important  service. 

As  the  roads  from  Lancaster  to  Williams’  Ferry,  upon  the  Potomac,  may 
want  considerable  repairs,  and  widening  of  them  for  the  carriages  of  cannon, 
&c.,  1 have  therefore  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  that  those  roads  may  be  repaired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provin- 
ces of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  living  near  those  parts. 

A3  I propose  assembling  the  regular  troops  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Conegochieque,  about  the  20th  of  April,  you  will  therefore  give  orders  for  all 
manner  of  diligence  to  be  used  in  raising  the  numbers  that  your  province  is 
to  send,  who  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  pence  per  diem  of  provisions, 
from  the  time  they  begin  their  march  until  they  are  furnished  with  provisions 
from  the  King’s  stores. 

1 am  informed  that  the  inhabitants  upon  the  frontiers  of  your  province  being 
much  used  to  hunting  in  the  woods,  would  consequently  make  good  rangers. 
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Pennsylvania,  and  prevailed  upon  General  Forbes  to  adopt  it;  and  on 
the  first  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  raen(l)  were  employed  west 
of  Bedford,  in  constructing  a road  across  the  mountains,  to  the  Loyal- 
hanna.  (2) 

Gen.  Forbes,  after  leaving  Philadelphia,  was  detained  by  sickness  at 
Carlisle,  which  place  he  left  some  time  in  July,  to  join  Col.  Bouquet  at 
Bedford,  but  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  had  not  proceeded  further  than 
Shippensburg.(3)  He  was  at  Fort  Loudon  the  ninth  of  September,* * 
and  reached  Bedford  soon  after,  where  he  was  joined  by  Col.  Washing- 
ton from  Fort  Cumberland,  with  the  troops  under  his  command. (4) 

Col.  Bouquet  had  already  advanced  to  Loyalhanna,  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  troops,  fifty  miles  west  of  Bedford.  Gen.  Forbes  with 
the  main  body  did  not  reach  Loyalhanna,  before  the  last  of  October.(5j 

In  the  meantime,  Col.  Bouquet  had  sent  out  Major  Grant,  of  a High- 
land regiment,  with  thirty-seven  officers,  and  eight  hundred  and  five 
privates,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and  adjacent  country.  His  instructions 
were  not  to  approach  too  near  the  Fort  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  attack. 

Though  the  French  were  apprized  of  the  approach  of  Gen.  Forbes, 
and  had  spies  out  constantly  to  report  the  progress  of  his  troops,  yet  the 

la  which  case  1 am  to  beg  you  will  give  your  directions  for  the  forming  of 
your  proposed  men  iuto  companies  of  rangers,  with  good  officers,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  command  them. 

If  it  could  possibly  be  contrived  to  find  some  intelligent  person  who  would 
venture  to  the  Ohio,  either  as  a merchant,  or  a deserter,  and  would  bring  us 
intelligence  what  was  going  on  in  those  parts,  L should  certainly  reward  him 
handsomely.  Perhaps  such  a one  might  be  found  in  some  of  your  provincial 
companies,  up  at  Fort  Loudon. 

I should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  give  orders  to  send  me  some  account 
of  what  provincial  troops  you  have  now  on  foot,  and  where  they  are  for  the 
present,  and  likewise  what  number  (in  the  whole)  your  province  is  to  raise  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year. 

1 must  beg  the  favor  that  you  will  order  your  secretary  to  send  the  enclosed 
packet  express  to  Virginia.  And  1 shall  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great 
regard,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JO.  FORBES. 

Prov.  Rec.  JV.  p.  206. 


(1)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  307. 

(2)  Changed  from  La-el-han-nec,  the  Indian  name. 

(3)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11,  p.  308. 

* Gen.  Forbes,  in  a letter  dated  at  Fort  Loudon,  Sept.  9,  1758,  says  : “ The 
laying  in  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  army,  1 attempted  to  do  without 
even  being  obliged  to  impress  any  carriages.  The  quantity  of  provisions  to 
have  been  collected  at  our  principal  magazine  has  fallen  greatly  short  of  what 
I had  reason  to  expect ; because  most  of  the  wagons  were  not  loaded  with 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  weight,  and  took  a third  more  time  in  the  car- 
riage than  they  ought  to  have  done,  which  obliged  us  to  break  in  upon  the 
stock  of  provisions  laid  in  at  Raystown,  while  the  troops  were  opening  a road 
over  the  mountains,  and  securing  its  communication,  which  is  now  effectually 
done  to  within  forty  miles  of  the  French  Fort.” 

f 4)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11,  p.  313. 

(5)  Washington’s  Letter  in  Sparks  Vol.  11,  p.  314. 
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detachment  under  Maj,  Grant,  leaving  Loyalhanna  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  completely  succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Du  Quesne,  fifty  miles 
distant,  unobserved.  The  third  day  after  their  departure  they  arrived 
within  eleven  miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  halted  until  three  o’clock  i n 
the  afternoon.  The  troops  then  quietly  marched  to  a point  about  two 
miles  from  the  Fort,  where  they  left  their  baggageunder  charge  of  Capt. 
Bullet,  two  subalterns  and  fifty  men.  It  was  already  dark,  and  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  Major  Grant  appeared  with  his  troops  on  the  brow  of 
the  fatal  hill  which  still  bears  his  name,  between  the  two  rivers,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  fort. 

From  the  apparent  stillness  of  the  enemy’s  quarters,  and  meeting 
with  neither  French  nor  Indians  on  the  march,  Major  Grant  supposed 
that  the  forces  in  the  fort  must  be  comparatively  small,  and  at  once  de- 
termined to  make  an  attack.  Two  officers  and  fifty  men  were  accord- 
ingly directed  to  approach  the  fort  and  fall  upon  the  French  and  Indians 
that  might  be  lying  out,  if  not  in  too  great  numbers.  They  saw  none, 
nor  were  they  challenged  by  the  sentinels.  As  they  returned  they  set 
fire  to  a large  store  house,  but  the  fire  was  discovered  and  extinguished. 

At  break  of  day  Maj.  Lewis  was  sent  with  two  hundred  men  princi- 
pally American  regulars  and  Virginia  volunteers,  to  take  post  about  half 
a mile  back,  and  lie  in  ambush  on  the  road  on  which  they  had  left  their 
baggage,  under  the  pretension  of  fears  that  the  enemy  would  make  a bold 
attempt  to  capture  it.  But  the  secret  of  it  was — Major  Grant  who  was 
jealous  of  Major  Lewis,  wished  to  have  the  glory  alone  of  capturing 
an  enemy  who  had  so  signally  repulsed  Gen.  Braddock,  with  his  thou- 
sands.^) 

Four  hundred  men  were  posted  along  the  hill  facing  the  fort,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  Capt.  McDonald’s  company,  who  marched  with  drums 
beating  towards  the  enemy,  in  order  to  draw  a party  out  of  the  fort ; as 
Major  Grant  believed  that  there  were  not  above  two  hundred  men  in- 
cluding Indians  in  the  garrison. 

As  soon  as  the  garrison  was  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
music  of  the  invaders,  both  French  and  Indians  sallied  out  in  great 
numbers  to  the  attack.  Their  whole  force  was  immediately  separated 
into  three  divisions.  The  first  two  were  sent  directly  under  cover  of 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  surround  the  main  body  under  Maj.  Grant — 
and  the  third  delayed  a while,  to  give  the  others  time,  and  then  dis- 

(1)  Patterson’s  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  110. — The  facts  of  this  whole 
affair  are  mostly  taken  from  a letter  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
dated  October  5, 1758. 
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played  themselves  before  the  fort,  as  if  exhibiting  their  whole  strength. 

The  attack  then  commenced,  and  Capt.  McDonald  was  immediately 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  Maj.  Grant  received  and 
returned  a most  destructive  fire.  At  this  moment  he  suddenly  found 
himself  flanked  on  all  sides  by  the  detachments  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  struggle  become  desperate.  The  provincial  troops  con- 
cealing themselves  behind  trees  made  a good  defence,  but  the  High- 
landers who  stood  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  without  cover,  fell  in  great 
numbers,  and  at  last  gave  way  and  fled.  The  Provincials,  not  being 
supported  and  being  overpowered  by  numbers  were  compelled  to  follow. 

Major  Lewis  fearful  of  an  unfavorable  issue  of  the  conflict,  hastened 
forwards  to  the  relief  of  Maj.  Grant,  but  soon  found  himself  attacked 
and  flanked  on  both  sides.  His  men  at  length  gave  way  and  the  route 
of  the  troops  became  general.  Several  of  the  men  were  driven  into  the 
river  and  drowned,  and  Major  Lewis  was  taken  prisoner. 

Major  Grant  retreating  to  the  baggage  where  Capt.  Bullet  was  posted 
with  his  fifty  Virginians,  again  endeavored  to  rally  the  flying  soldiers. 
He  entreated  them  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  to  stand  by  him,  but  in 
vain,  as  the  enemy  were  close  at  their  heels.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
came  up,  Capt.  Bullet  attacked  them  with  great  fury  for  a while,  but  not 
being  supported  and  most  of  his  men  killed,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  resistance  shown  by  this  little  company  served  to  check  the  pur- 
suers and  give  an  opportunity  to  many  retreating  to  make  their  escape. 
Major  Grant  and  Capt.  Bullet,  were  the  last  to  desert  the  field.  They 
separated  and  Major  Grant  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  this  conflict,  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  were  killed,  forty-two  wounded  and  several  taken 
prisoners.  It  was,  says  Washington  in  a letter  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, “ a very  ill  concerted,  or  a very  ill  executed  plan,  perhaps  both ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  Maj.  Grant  exceeded 
his  orders,  and  that  no  disposition  was  made  for  engaging.” 

Emboldened  by  the  defeat  of  the  detachment  under  Major  Grant,  the 
enemy  resolved  to  attack  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  his  camp  at  Loyalhanna, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Bedford  under  General  Forbes. — 
Accordingly  a force  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  French,  and  two  hun- 
dred Indians,  under  the  command  of  De  Vetri,  assailed  him  on  the  twelfth 
of  October,  with  great  spirit.  After  an  action  which  lasted  four  hours, 
the  French  were  compelled  to  withdraw  with  considerable  loss.  A 
second  attack  was  made  during  the  night,  but  some  shells  thrown  from 
the  camp,  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  loss  of  Colonel  Bouquet  in 
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this  engagement,  amounted  to  sixty-seven,  rank  and  file,  killed  and 
wounded.  (1) 

On  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  of  October,  General  Forbes  and 
the  rear  division  of  the  army,  left  Bedford  and  advanced  towards  Loyal- 
hanna.  He  arrived  at  the  latter  place  about  the  first  of  November,  when 
it  was  determined  in  a council  of  war,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  pursue 
the  campaign  any  further,  until  the  ensuing  spring.  The  weather  had  be- 
come cold,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were  white  with  snow. — 
Shortly  after,  three  Frenchmen  who  had  been  sent  out  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  army  were  taken  prisoners,  and  their  report  ot  the 
weak  state  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  changed  the  determination 
of  General  Forbes,  and  it  was  resolved  in  another  council  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  as  speedily  as  possible.  (2) 

It  was  learned  that  the  Indians  had  now  mostly  deserted  the  French, 
and  returned  home.  After  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Col.  Bouquet, 
at  Loyalhanna,  the  greater  portion  left  to  prepare  for  their  winter  hunt. 

Colonel  Washington  was  now  sent  forward  in  advance  of  the  main 
army,  to  take  command  of  a division  employed  in  opening  the  road.  (3^ 
On  the  twelfth  of  November,  he  fell  in  with  a number  of  the  enemy, 
about  three  miles  from  camp,  and  in  the  attack,  killed  one  man,  and  took 
three  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  was  one  Johnson, an  Englishman,  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  in  Lancaster  county,  from  whom  was 
derived  full  and  correct  information  of  the  state  of  things  at  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  (4)  A most  unfortunate  occurrence  happened  to  the  provincial 
troops,  on  this  occasion.  The  fire  of  Col.  Washington’s  detachment 
being  heard  at  the  camp,  Col.  Mercer,  with  a number  of  Virginians, 
were  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  two  parties  approaching  in  the  dusk 


(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p,  367. 

A letter  from  Loyalhanna,  dated  October  14,  1758,  and  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  contains  the  following  : 

“We  were  attacked  on  Thursday  the  12th,  by  1200  French,  and  200  Indians, 
beginning  at  11  A.  M.,  and  continuing  until  3 P.  M.,  when  1 had  the  pleasure 
; of  seeing  victory  attend  the  British  arms.  The  enemy  attempted  to  attack  us 
I again  at  night,  when  in  return  for  their  melodious  music,  we  gave  them  some 
shells  from  our  mortars,  which  soon  made  them  retreat. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  : 

Highlanders,  one  killed ; First  Virginia  Regiment,  four  killed,  six  wounded  ; 
IS.  Carolina  Companies,  three  missing;  Maryland  Companies,  two  killed,  six 
wounded,  eleven  missing;  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  four  killed,  five 
wounded,  twelve  missing;  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  one  killed,  four 
wounded  ; Lower  Country  Company,  one  missing.  Total,  twelve  killed,  sev- 
enteen wounded,  thirty-one  missing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  is  less  than  reported  by  Gordon. 

(2)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  316. 

f31  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11.  p.  315. 

(4)  This  is  inaccurately  printed  Quebec,  in  Gordon. 
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of  the  evening,  mistook  each  other  for  enemies.  A number  of  shots 
were  exchanged,  by  which  a Lieutenant  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  Vir- 
ginians were  killed.  (1) 

On  the  thirteenth,  a force  of  one  thousand  men  under  Col.  Armstrong, 
pushed  forward  to  assist  Col.  Washington  in  opening  the  road  for  the 
artillery  and  baggage.  On  the  seventeenth,  General  Forbes  followed 
with  four  thousand  and  three  hundred  effective  men,  leaving  strong  gar- 
risons at  Bedford  and  Loyalhanna. 

The  army  progressed  slowly.  The  weather  was  damp  and  chilly, 
and  the  road,  though  cut  as  the  army  proceeded,  was  extremely  bad 
from  falling  rain.  A number  of  friendly  Indians  were  constantly  kept 
out  as  scouts,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  the  fort,  they  were 
met  by  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  reconnoitering  in  advance, 
with  a report  that  the  French  had  set  fire  to  the  fort.(2)  A dense  cloud  of 
smoke  had  been  discovered  ascending  from  the  place  and  extending 
along  the  Allegheny  bottom.  Shortly  afterwards,  other  scouts  arrived, 
who  had  approached  sufficiently  near  on  the  hills  to  see  the  place,  with 
certain  intelligence  that  the  fort  was  burnt  and  abandoned. (3) 

A company  of  cavalry  was  immediately  sent  forward,  with  instructions 
to  extinguish  the  fires  and  save  as  much  as  practicable. (4)  The  whole 
army  followed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  arrived  at  the  ruins  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  after  a hurried  march  of  five  days  from 
the  fort  on  the  Loyalhanna. 

The  abandoned  fortress  Du  Quesne,  and  the  cabins  around  it,  were 
principally  destroyed,  while  the  blackened  chimnies  of  more  than  thirty 
tenements  stood  in  desolate  relief  from  the  smouldering  ruins. 

There  were  two  fortifications,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
each  other — one  constructed  with  immense  labor,  and  at  great  expense, 
— small  but  strong,  and  calculated  to  concentrate  great  powers  of  re- 
sistance within  a small  space,  and  standing  on  the  point  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  other  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, and  was  built  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  not  so  strong  as  the 
first,  and  its  outworks  having  the  appearance  of  being  unfinished. 

(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  367. 

(2)  Already  on  the  21st  of  November,  when  the  English  army  was  yet  fifteen 
miles  from  the  fort,  the  French  uncovered  their  houses,  and  laid  the  roofs 
round  the  fort  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  made  ready  to  go  off. — Appendix , p,  109. 

(3)  Col.  Boquet’s  Letter  to  Hon.  Wm.  Allen,  Chief  J ustice  of  Pennsylvania, 
dated  Fort  Du  Quesne,  Nov.  25, 1758. — Appendix , 300. 

(4)  Capt.  Haslet’s  Letter,  Nov.  26, 1758,  in  Hazard’s  Register  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Vol.  VI,,  p.  226. — Appendix , 301. 
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There  were  two  magazines,  one  of  which  was  blown  up  and  ruined 
by  the  springing  of  a mine  of  powder.  In  the  other  were  found  sixteen 
barrels  of  ammunition,  gun-barrels,  a large  quantity  of  carriage  iron,  and 
a wagon  load  of  scalping-knives.  Their  cannon  had  been  removed,  but 
whether  taken  with  them  down  the  Ohio,  or  sunk  in  the  river,  is  un- 
known.(1) 

There  were  about  four  or  five  hundred  Frenchmen  in  the  fort,  at  the 
time  of  its  evacuation,  a part  of  whom  went  down  the  Ohio,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  Governor  M.  De  Lignery  to  Presq’  Isle  and  Venango. (2) 

On  the  second  of  November,  before  the  abandonment  of  the  fort,  a 
boy  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  two  years  a prisoner  with  the 
French,  made  his  escape,  and  reached  the  approaching  army.  He  tes- 
tified that  a quantity  of  dry  wood  was  carried  into  the  fort,  and  that  five 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Grant’s  defeat  had  been  burned  to  death  with 
it,  and  that  they  delivered  others  to  the  savages,  who  tomahawked  them 
at  once. (3) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell 
at  the  fatal  skirmish  with  Grant,  lay  scattered  around  over  the  memora- 
ble hill,  scalped  and  mutilated.  The  rites  of  burial  were  performed  by 
the  soldiers,  and  their  remains  consigned  to  the  earth.  Afterwards  were 
gathered  the  whitened  bones  of  those  who  fell  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Braddock,  and  committed  to  a soldier’s  grave.  The  capture  of  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  was  hailed  every  where  throughout  the  colonies  as  the 
harbinger  of  better  times.  Gov.  Denny  communicated  the  particulars 
of  the  campaign  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  anJ  congratulated  the 
province  upon  the  triumph  of  the  English  arms.  The  Assembly  drew 
up  an  answer  to  the  address,  responding  to  the  tone  of  the  Governor’s 
Message,  congratulating  him  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
Ohio,  the  regaining  of  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  expressing  a wil- 
lingness to  co-operate  with  him  in  frustrating  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
French  in  extending  their  settlements  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi. (4) 

(1)  Capt.  Haslet’s  Letter  in  Hazzard’s  Register,  Vo  I*.  VI.,  p.  226. 

(2)  Col.  Bouquet’s  Letter  to  Ihe  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  Capt.  Haslet’s  Letter  in  Hazzard’s  Register,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  226. 

(4)  The  following  will  be  found  in  the  Votes,  ot  Assembly,  4th  vol — 1758. 

A Message  to  the  Governor  from  the  Assembly. 

May  it  please  your  Honor : 

The  advices  of  the  success  of  His  Majesty's  forces,  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Duquesne,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  lay  before  us  in 
your  message  of  the  21st  instant,  are  so  interesting  and  important,  as  well  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  as  to  the  British 
interest  in  general,  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  do  every  thing,  which  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  this  young  Colony,  in  frustrating  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  French  to  destroy  our  settlements,  and  extend  their  own  from  Canada 
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During  the  little  time  the  French  occupied  this  strong  hold  and  key  to 
the  west,  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  and  bloodshed  had  fallen  upon 
the  English.  Four  years  and  eight  months  had  passed,  memorable  for 
the  terrors  and  cruelties  of  unsparing  warfare,  since  Ensign  Ward,  with 
a little  party  of  forty  one  men,  had  fled,  at  the  approach  of  the  formida- 
ble motley-manned  batteau  and  Indian  canoe-fleet  of  Contracoeur,from 
his  unfinished  fortification,  upon  which  was  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
from  the  fire-scathed  walls  of  which,  now,  at  last,  floated  the  proud  flag 
of  England. (1) 

The  success  of  this  campaign  produced  the  happiest  effects  upon  the 
Indian  tribes,  lately  the  allies  of  the  French.  Conferences  were  held  at 
he  old  site  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  when  the  Delawares  immediately  sued 


(I)  Patterson’s  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  117. 


to  the  river  Mississippi;  and  we  hope  the  success  of  our  late  campaign,  under 
Gen.  Forbes,  will  greatly  contribute  to  this  good  end.  This  happy  event  we 
agree,  with  your  Honor,  under  divine  Providence,  and  the  courage,  prudence 
and  steady  conduct  of  the  General,  is  owing  to  the  good  effects  of  the  several 
treaties  held  with  the  Indians,  at  the  expense  of  this  province;  and  especially 
the  late  negociations  and  messages  with  those  on  the  Ohio,  before  and  since 
the  late  treaty  at  Easton  ; by  which  they  were  induced  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  French,  and  observe  a neutrality;  in  consequence  whereof,  the 
enemy  have  been  necessitated  to  abandon  the  fort,  from  whence  they  have  so 
frequently  distressed  our  frontier  settlements,  and  those  of  the  neighboring 
colonies.  The  regaining  the  Indian  affections,  from  which  we  always  expect- 
ed the  most  natural  barrier,  and  security  of  the  extended  western  boundary 
of  this  colony,  has  been,  and  will  still  continue,  the  object  of  our  strictest  at- 
tention ; and  we  shall,  whenever  we  receive  sufficient  information  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  treaty  held  with  them  by  order 
from  Gen.  Forbes,  exert  our  best  abilities  to  render  it  their  true  interest  to 
join  cordially  with  us,  and  by  all  means  in  our  power,  endeavor  to  revive,  and 
effectually  secure  that  friendship,  which  happily  subsisted  between  them  and 
us,  till  within  these  few  years,  from  the  first  settlement  of  this  province. 

In  expectation  of  a vigorous  effort  to  be  made  upon  the  enemy  in  the  next 
year,  and  at  the  requisition  of  His  Excellency  Gen.  Amherst,  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  fourteen  hundred  old  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  province,  till  our  next 
meeting,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  receive  further  information  from  our  most 
gracious  sovereign  of  the  intended  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

Your  Honor’s  care  to  discharge  the  new  levies,  in  pursuance  of  their  agree- 
ment, and  the  method  you  have  taken  to  grant  them  certificates  for  their  ar- 
rears, are  very  agreeable  to  us,  as  thereby  the  public  faith  will  be  preserved, 
should  the  last  supplies  fall  short,  till  this  debt  can  be  provided  for  in  the  aids 
to  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  current  year. 

We  return  your  Honor  our  thanks  for  your  ready  concurrence  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  Indian  trade  in  providing  an  early  supply  of  goods  for 
our  Indian  allies,  which  we  hope  will  have  a good  effect;  and  if  the  act  for 
preventing  abuses  in  the  said  trade  should,  on  experience,  and  a larger  ex- 
tension of  our  trade,  require  any  alterations,  or  a larger  stock,  we  shall  on  all 
occasions  be  willing  to  make  such  alterations  or  amendments  to  that  act,  as 
may  render  it  effectual.  Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

December  23,  1758.  ISAAC  IN  ORRIS,  Speaker . 
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for  peace.(l)  Gen.  Forbes(2)  ordered  the  fort  to  be  repaired,  left  in  it  a 
j garrison  of  two  hundred  provincial  troops,  built  a block  house  near  the 
Loyalhanna  and  manned  it,  and  marched  the  remainder  of  the  army  to 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains. (3) 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1758.  It  expelled  the  French,  forever, 

| from  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny,  and  estab- 
; tablished,  in  perpetuity,  the  possession  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  in  the 
, great  west. 

(1)  Sparks’  Washington,  Vol.  11,  p.  322.  Appendix  p.  127. 

: (2)  Gen.  John  Forbes,  died  at  Philadelphia,  March  13,  1759,  aged  49  years. 

The  14th  he  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Christ’s  Church  in  the  city.  He 

II  was  a son  of  a Mr.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Pentrief,  in  the  Shire  of  Fife,  in  Scotland. 
“ He  was  a gentleman  generally  known  and  esteemed,  and  most  sincerely  and 
universally  regretted.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
physic,  but,  early  ambitions  of  the  military  character,  he  purchased  into  the 
regiment  of  Scott's  Grey  Dragoons , where,  by  repeated  purchases  and  faith- 
j ful  services, he  arrived  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  His  superior  abilities 
! soon  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  Gen.  Campbell,  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
| Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Legonier,  and  other  distinguished  characters  in  the 
| army,  with  some  of  them  as  an  aid  ; with  the  rest  in  the  familiarity  of  a fam- 
ily man.  During  the  last  war  he  had  the  honor  to  be  employed  in  the  post  of 

I Quartermaster  General,  in  the  army  under  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke, 
which  duty  he  discharged  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  His  services  in  Amer- 
ican are  well  known.  By  a steady  pursuit  of  well  concerted  measures,  in 
defiance  of  disease  and  numberless  obstructions,  he  brought  to  a happy  issue 
a most  extraordinary  campaign,  and  made  a willing  sacrifice  of  his  own  life 
to  what  he  valued  more — the  interests  of  his  King  and  country.  As  a man 
he  was  just  and  without  prejudices  ; brave  without  ostentation  ; uncommonly 
, warm  in  his  friendships,  and  incapable  of  flattery;  acquainted  with  the  world 
and  mankind,  he  was  well  bred,  but  absolutely  impatient  of  formality  and  af- 
fectation. As  an  officer,  he  was  quick  to  discern  useful  men,  and  useful 
I measures,  generally  seeing  both  at  first  view,  according  to  their  real  qualities; 

steady  in  his  measures,  and  open  to  information  aud  council;  in  command  he 
| had  dignity  without  superciliousness;  and  though  perfectly  master  of  forms, 
ii  never  hesitated  to  drop  them,  when  the  spirit  and  more  essential  parts  of  the 
i service  required  it. — Pa.  Gazette , January  18, 1759. 

(3)  Appendix  p.  122, 126, 127,  132. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  1759— THE  DEATH  OF  GEN.  FORBES  AND  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  GENERAL  STANWIX  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE  COLONIES— THE  ERECTION  OF  FORT  PITT  BY  GENERAL  STANWIX  AND 
HIS  CONFERRENCE  WITH  THE  INDIANS— SPEECH  OF  THE  WYANDOTT  CHIEF— 
THE  RETURN  OF  GENERAL  STANWIX  TO  ENGLAND— THE  CAPTURE  OF  MON- 
TREAL AND  THE  SURRENDER  OF  ALL  CANADA  TO  THE  ENGLISH,  AND  PEACE 
WITH  FRANCE-THE  FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TROOPS  TO  THE 
UPPER  LAKES-THEIR  RECEPTION  BY  THE  CELEBRATED  PONTIAC— THE  IN- 
DIAN STRATAGEM,  CAPTURE  OF  MICHILIMACKINAC  AND  MASSACRE  OF  THE 
GARRISON— PONTIAC’S  APPEARANCE  WITH  HIS  WARRIORS  BEFORE  DETROIT. 
-HIS  SCHEME  TO  SURPRISE  THE  GARRISON  DIVULGED  BY  AN  INDIAN  WOMAN 
—THE  BATTLE  AT  THE  BLOODY  BRIDGE— THE  SCHOONER  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  DETROIT  ATTACKED  BY  THE  INDIANS— THEIR  REPULSE— FRONTIER  SET- 
TLERS MASSACRED  — MANY  TAKE  REFUGE  IN  THE  INTERIOR  — BOUGUET’S 
EXPEDTION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS -FRONTIER  TORTS  IN  DANGER-BOU- 
QUET’S ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  BUSHY  RUN,  AND  THEIR  DE- 
FEAT-BOUQUET ARRIVES  AT  FORT  PITT. 

In  the  year  1759,  all  the  campaigns  against  the  French  in  America, 
were  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  On  the  approach  of  the  for- 
midable force  of  General  Amherst  before  Ticonderoga,  it  had  been 
abandoned.  Crown  Point  was  likewise  given  up,  and  the  troops  with- 
drawn. The  battle  of  Niagara  had  been  fought  and  won  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  against  whom  the  whole  strength  of  Detroit,  Venango, 
and  Presque  Isle  had  been  brought;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  General 
Wolf  had  surmounted  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  captured  the  fortress 
of  Quebec,  being  deemed  the  citadel  of  French  power  in  America. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year,  General 
Forbes,  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  ill  health  during  the  whole  of  his 
command, died  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Stanwix, 
as  Commander-in-chief  in  the  middle  colonies.  During  the  summer  of 
of  1759,  he  proceeded  to  the  former  site  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  com- 
menced building  a strong  fortification  immediately  above  the  adjoining 
French  fort.  This  fortification,  when  finished,  was  deemed  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  British  empire  on  the  Ohio  to  the  latest  poster- 
ity .'(1)  This  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  British  states- 
man. 

(1)  An  extract  of  a letter  dated  Sept.  24,  1759,  in  the  American  Magazine 
printed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.: 

“It  is  near  a month  since  the  army  has  been  employed  in  erecting  a most 
formidable  fortification;  such  an  one  as  will,  to  latest  posterity , secure  the 
British  empire  on  the  Ohio.  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  abilities 
of  the  chief  engineer,  nor  the  spirit  shown  by  the  troops  in  executing  the  im- 
portant task:  the  fort  will  soon  be  a lasting  monument  of  both.  Upon  the 
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General  Stanwix  continued  at  Fort  Pitt  during  the  year  1759,  and  part 
of  1760,  strengthening  it  by  fortifications,  and  cultivating  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  happy  consequences  of  these 
measures  were  soon  apparent  in  the  production  of  considerable  trade 
between  the  natives  and  the  merchants  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  the  perfect 
security  of  about  four  thousand  settlers,  who  now  returned  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  lands,  from  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy 
on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.(2)  He  held 
two  conferences  with  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawanese, 
and  the  Wyandotts,  one  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1759,  and  the  other 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  following.  After  lighting  and  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace,  Gen.  Stanwix  made  a speech,  in  which  he  told  the 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  several  nations  present,  that  “he  hoped,  as 
they  were  met  in  council  to  renew  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship, 
that  they  would  no  more  hearken  to  the  war  counsels  of  the  French, 
but  travel  in  the  road  of  peace  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  He 
also  informed  them,  that  the  English  had  taken  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
soon  expected  to  drive  the  French  out  of  America.’* 

The  speaker  of  the  Wyandotts  then  arose,  and  in  a speech  of  some 
length  in  behalf  of  the  assembled  Chiefs,  replied  to  all  the  points  in  the 
address  of  Gen.  Stanwix,  and  then  made  the  following  beautiful  con- 
clusion : 

“ Brothers  : the  French  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war,  and  the  evil  Spirit  getting  the  better  of  our  understand- 
ings, made  us  make  use  of  it.  In  the  presence  of  our  cousins,  the  Dela- 
wares, and  the  other  Nations  here,  we  bury  the  hatchet. ”(2) 

On  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1760,  after  building  Fort  Pitt,  and  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Indians,  General  Stanwix  set 

General’s  arrival,  about  four  hundred  Indians  of  different  nations,  came  to 
confirm  peace  with  the  English:  particularly  the  Ottawas  and  Wyandotts, 
who  inhabit  about  Detroit.  These  confessed  the  errors  they  had  been  led  into 
by  the  French,  and  showed  the  deepest  contrition  for  their  past  conduct ; and 
promised  not  only  to  remain  fast  friends  to  the  English,  but  assist  us  in  dis- 
tressing the  common  enemy,  whenever  we  should  call  on  them  to  do  it.  And 
all  the  nations  that  have  been  at  variance  with  the  English,  said  they  would 
deliver  up  what  prisoners  they  had  in  their  hands,  to  the  general,  at  a grand 
meeting  that  was  to  be  held  in  about  three  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  congress 
was  ended,  the  head  of  each  nation  presented  the  calumet  of  peace  to  the 
General,  and  showed  every  token  of  sincerity  that  could  be  expected,  which 
heir  surrender  of  the  prisoners  will  confirm. 

“In  this,  as  in  every  thing  that  can  secure  the  lasting  peace  and  happiness 
if  these  colonies,  the  General  is  indefatigable. 


fl)  Smollet’s  History  of  England. 

(2)  Stanwix’  Conference  with  the  Indians,  in  Appendix,  p.  139-141. 
10 
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out  for  Philadelphia,  escorted  by  thirty-five  Chiefs  of  the  Ohio  Indians* 
and  a company  of  soldiers,  leaving  at  the  fort  seven  hundred  men,  of 
which  four  hundred  were  Royal  Americans,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Penn- 
sylvanians, and  one  hundred  Virginians.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
and  sailed  for  England,  where  his  services  were  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Government.(2) 

The  almost  entire  strength  of  the  French  was  now  collected  at  Mon- 
treal. At  this  place  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreiul,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  collected  his  whole  force.  But  General  Amherst  appeared  be- 
fore the  place,  with  his  own  corps,  composed  of  ten  thousand  British 
and  Provincials,  and  one  thousand  Indians,  under  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  a large  force  under  General  Murray  and  Colonel  Haviland.  Before 
this  overwhelming  force  resistance  was  in  vain.  The  Marquis,  there- 


* The  following  summary  of  the  Indian  Nations,  &c.,  westward  of  the  Ohio, 
is  extracted  from  an  account  furnished  to  General  Stanwix,  by  George  Cro- 
ghan.  Deputy  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Agent  for  Indian  affairs,  in  1759 : 

1.  The  Delawares  residing  on  the  Ohio,  Beaver  Creek,  and  other 

branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  Susquehanna,  their  fighting  men  are  600 

2.  Shawanese,  on  Scioto,  a branch  of  Ohio,  400  miles  below  Pittsburg,  300 

3.  Choctaws,  on  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  2,000 

4.  Lazars , on  the  Ohio,  from  its  mouth  to  Wabash,  400 

5.  Illinois , on  the  Mississippi,  about  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  400 

6.  Waugweoughtannes,  on  the  Wabash,  200 

7.  Twightwees,  on  the  Miami  River,  300 

8.  Pianquishaws , on  the  head  of  Wabash,  300 

9.  Wyandots , about  Fort  Detroit  and  Chenunda,  &c.,  300 

10.  Ottawas , Chippewas , Putawatim.es , or  Shockeys , nations  confede- 
rate, like  the  Six  Nations,  on  the  West  side  of  Lake  Erie,  partly 

in  sight  of  Fort  Detroit,  2,000 

11.  Nottoweasses,  called  by  the  French  Le  Zue , or  a river  parallel 

with  the  Mississippi,  in  a country  of  2000  miles  extent, — some- 
times called  Welsh  Indianv , 1,000 

12.  Musquakees,  on  the  Mississippi,  200 

13.  Sagaseys,  lower  down  the  Mississippi,  200 

14.  Webings,  lower  down  the  river,  &c.,  these  three  mostly  destroyed 

by  the  French,  200 

15.  Ouasoys , called  by  the  French  Le  Grand  Zue,  or  White  Creek,  a 

branch  of  the  Mississippi,  4,000 

16.  Linways,  on  the  Mississippi,  1,000 

17.  Missurys,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Illinois’  country,  400 

18.  Kekopos,  about  80  miles  beyond  Fort  Detroit,  600 

The  whole  number  of  fighting  men  in  these  nations,  23,400 

In  which  account  the  following  are  not  included,  viz  : 

Cherokees,  to  the  southward,  1,500 

Creeks  or  Cnicksas,  R500 

Mingoes , or  Five  Nations,  1500 


Total,  27,900 

If  the  fighting  men  be  computed  at  one  in  five  of  all  the  inhabitants, 

this  account  will  make  the  whole  number,  139,500 

(2)  General  Stanwix  was  shipwrecked  in  1766.  A Philadelphia  paper, 
dated  January  2,  1767,  says,  “ It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  announce  the 
loss  of  the  Eagle,  on  board  of  which  was  General  Stanwix,  his  lady  and  only 
daughter,  a relative  and  four  servant,  who  all  untimely  perished.” 
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fore,  in  the  month  of  September,  1760,  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
Montreal,  Detroit,  and  all  other  places  in  Canada,  to  the  English.  The 
French  troops  were  to  be  transported  to  France,  and  the  Canadians  to 
be  protected  in  their  property  and  religion. 

“ Thus  fell  the  great  power  of  France  in  America.  Possessed  of  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  her  encroachments  became 
formidable  to  the  British  American  empire.  Her  inordinate  ambition 
goaded  her  into  an  attempt  to  confine  her  adversary  to  a narrow  slip  of 
sea  coast,  and  brought  upon  her  the  united  power  of  the  mother  and  her 
colonies  ; a force  which  she  baffled  when  feebly  directed,  but  which  was 
irresistable  in  the  hands  of  a wise  and  energetic  ministry. 

‘£  The  share  of  the  provincials  in  this  grand  result  is  too  honorable  to 
the  early  history  of  America,  to  be  passed  over  without  special  notice. 
They  had  kept  in  the  field  an  average  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
during  the  war,  and  contributed  three  millions,  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  the  payment  of  its  expenses.  (1)  Four  hundred  pri- 
vateers from  their  posts,  ‘‘ravaged  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and 
distressed  the  commerce  of  France  in  all  parts  of  the  world.”  Their 
troops  preserved  the  remains  of  the  army  wrecked  by  the  folly  of  Brad- 
dock,  and  under  Monckton,  captured  Beau  Sejour,  in  Nova  Scotia. — 
Commanded  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  they  destroyed  the  army  of  Baron 
Dieskau,  took  the  General  prisoner,  and  subsequently  reduced  Fort 
Niagara,  one  of  the  most  important  posts  on  the  continent.  The  merit 
of  these  actions  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them  solely.  In  all  the  marches  and 
battles,  they  were  the  principal  sufferers ; and  where  honor  was  to  be 
gained,  the  provincial  was  distinguished  by  his  fortitude  in  adversity, 
and  his  promptitude  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  peril.”  (2) 

During  the  same  year.  1760,  the  first  detachment  of  English  soldiers 
that  ever  penetrated  the  region  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  Major  Rodgers,  “ for  the  purpose  of  taking  formal  posses- 
sion.” It  was  during  this  expedition  that  the  celebrated  Ottowa  Chief, 
Pontiac,  first  became  known  to  the  English.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  principal  leader  in  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  with  General 
Braddock.  On  hearing  the  approach  of  Major  Rodgers  and  his  men, 
up  the  Lakes,  he  set  out  with  his  warriors  to  meet  him.  “After  his 
first  salutation,  he  sternly  demanded  of  the  Englishman,  his  business  in 
his  territory,  and  how  he  had  dared  to  venture  upon  it  without  his  per- 
mission.” Major  Rodgers  having  answered  that,  “ he  came  to  confirm 


(1)  Walsh’s  Appeal. 


(2)  Gordon’s  Pa.,  389,  90. 
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peace  with  his  nation,  and  open  a friendly  acquaintance  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both.”  Pontiac  replied;  “I  shall  stand  in  the  path  you 
are  walking  in,  till  morning;”  giving  Major  Rodgers  to  understand  that 
he  could  not  proceed  without  his  permission,  upon  full  deliberation. 

Pontiac,  after  a time,  permitted  the  detachment  to  proceed,  and  with 
his  warriors  accompanied  it  to  Detroit,  when  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
neighboring  tribes,  soliciting  them  to  embrace  with  him,  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  English.  He  remained  the  friend  of  the  whites  for  some 
time,  but  afterwards  became  their  powerful  enemy.* 

After  the  reduction  of  Canada,  a comparative  tranquility  reigned  along 
the  frontiers,  and  hopes  were  entertained  for  the  most  perfect  and  lasting 
quietude. 

“The  province  of  Pennsylvania  now  looked  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
long  and  undisturbed  peace,  since  her  mild  and  forbearing  policy  had 
conciliated  the  Indians,  and  their  dangerous  neighbors,  the  French,  were 
removed.  But  the  sources  in  which  they  sought  for  safety,  were  fruit- 
ful of  dangers.  The  unprotected  state  of  the  frontiers,  consequent  on 
the  discharge  of  the  forces  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  held 
forth  irresistable  temptations  to  the  whetted  appetite  of  the  border  sava- 
ges for  plunder.  Their  hostility  had  been  rewarded,  rather  than  chas- 
tised by  Pennsylvania ; every  treaty  of  peace  was  accompanied  by  rich 
presents,  and  their  detention  of  the  prisoners  was  overlooked  upon  slight 
apologies,  though  obviously  done  to  afford  opportunities  for  new  treaties, 
and  additional  gifts.  The  mistaken  and  perverted  humanity  of  the 
“ Friendly  Association,”  had  softened  down  their  offences,  and  its  apolo- 
gies gave  them  confidence  in  their  allegations  of  injuries  received  from 
the  whites.  Their  reasons,  however,  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
wide  extension  of  the  Indian  confederacy,  which  was  probably  caused 
by  motives  of  profound  policy.  The  Aborigines  beheld  the  French 
driven  out  of  their  whole  country,  themselves  threatened  by  forts  com- 
manding the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  they  felt  that  an  immediate  and 
mighty  effort  vvas  necessary  to  restrain  the  tide,  which  now  unimpeded, 

*There  was  more  system  Employed  by  this  distinguished  man,  than  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen,  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Metacomet  or  Tecumseh.  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  justly  denomina- 
ted Pontiac's  War , he  appointed  a commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it.  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance. — 
Drake's  His.  lnds.  V.  31. 
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would  spread  itself  over  the  continent.  A secret  confederacy  was 
formed  among  the  Shawanese,  the  tribes  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary 
waters,  and  about  Detroit,  to  attack  simultaneously  all  the  English  posts 
and  settlements  on  the  frontiers.  Their  plan  was  deliberately  and  skil- 
fully projected.  The  border  settlements  were  to  be  invaded  during  har- 
vest : the  men,  corn,  and  cattle,  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  outposts  to  be 
reduced  by  famine,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Pursuant  to  this  plan, 
the  Indians  fell  suddenly  upon  the  traders,  whom  they  had  invited 
among  them,  murdered  many,  and  plundered  the  effects  of  all,  to  an 
immense  value. 

The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  were  overrun 
by  scalping  parties,  marking  their  way  with  blood  and  devastation.  (1) 

The  out  posts  the  most  remote,  were  assailed  about  the  same  time, 
and  so  vigorous  were  the  savages,  that  in  a short  time  they  took  eight 
out  of  eleven  forts.  Venango,  Le  Bceuf,  Presque  Isle,  La  Bay,  St. 
Josephs,  Miamis,  Ouachtunon,  on  the  Wabash,  Sandusky,  and  Michili- 
makinac  were  all  taken,  and  the  garrisons  mostly  murdered.  Detroit, 
Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  whites. 

Michilimakinac  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  Several  traders  had 
brought  the  news  to  the  fort,  that  the  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English. 
Major  Etherington  commanded  the  garrison,  and  would  believe  nothing 
of  it,  and  at  length  threatened  to  send  the  first  person  a prisoner  to 
Detroit  who  should  again  intimate  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  garrison 
at  this  time  consisted  of  ninety  men,  besides  the  officers.  There  were 
also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants.  Little  regard  was  had  to  the 
assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they  appeared  friendly ; but 
when  nearly  four  hundred  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Menehweh- 
na,  their  chief,  were  lingering  about  the  place,  Mr.  Henry  took  the 
liberty  to  say  to  the  commander  that,  in  his  judgment,  no  confidence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  their  pacific  intentions.  Major  Etherington  only 
replied  by  ridiculing  the  timidity  of  this  suggestion. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse  themselves, 
to  play  at  a favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  bctggatiway. — 
It  is  played  with  a bat  and  ball,  the  bat  being  about  five  feet  in  length, 
curved,  and  terminated  in  a sort  of  racket.  Two  posts  were  placed  in 
the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  more  from  each  other.  Each 
party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the 
post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball,  at  the  beginning,  is  placed  in  the  mid- 

(11  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  June,  July  and  August,  1793— Hist.  Cumber- 
land County,  p.  145. 
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die  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as  well  to  throw  the  ball  out 
of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the  opposing  party. — 
This  farce  drew  the  garrison  off  their  guard,  and  some  went  out  to  wit- 
ness the  sport. 

This  game  is  necessarily  attended  by  noise  and  violence,  and  in  the 
ardor  of  the  contest,  the  ball,  if  it  cannot  be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired, 
is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be  diverted  from  the  post  of 
the  opposing  party.  At  such  a moment,  therefore,  it  excited  no  alarm 
when  the  ball  was  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  followed  by  all 
engaged  in  the  game,  of  both  parties,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting, 
in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  an  athletic  exercise.  And  this  was  their 
plan.  While  in  the  heat  of  the  game,  they  were  to  throw  the  ball 
within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  rush  in  after  it,  and  when  in,  to  fall  upon 
the  unsuspecting  garrison. 

The  plan  too  well  succeeded.  They  threw  the  ball  into  the  fort,  as 
if  by  accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the 
fort  several  times  to  make  the  deception  more  complete;  and  then  rush- 
ing in  at  a preconcerted  signal,  from  every  direction,  took  possession  of 
the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  uutil  their  numbers  were  so  diminished 
that  they  apprehended  no  resistance.  Seventy  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  other  twenty  were  reserved  for  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  after- 
wards ransomed.  A few  days  after  this  event,  a boat  from  Montreal, 
without  knowing  what  happened,  came  ashore  with  English  passengers, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Against  Detroit  was  arrayed  the  united  force  of  all  the  tribes  residing 
along  the  lakes,  under  the  celebrated  Pontiac  in  person. 

It  was  garrisoned  by  about  three  hundred  men,  and  when  Pontiac 
came  with  his  warriors,  although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  inter- 
mixed with  women  and  children,  and  brought  so  many  commodities 
for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  any  hostile  intentions. — 
He  encamped  a little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  sent  to  Major  Gladwin, 
the  commander,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  come  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  and  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  hold  a council  for  the  purpose  of 
“ brightening  the  chain  of  peace”  between  England  and  his  people.— 
Not  suspecting  any  hostilities,  the  Major  readily  assented,  and  the  next 
morning  was  fixed  upon  for  holding  the  council  in  the  fort. 

The  same  evening  a disclosure  was  made,  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  surprise  and  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a pair 
of  moccasins  for  Major  Gladwin,  out  of  a curious  elk  skin,  brought 
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them  to  him,  an  d returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much 
pleased  with  them,  he  desired  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another 
pair,  and  he  would  give  the  finished  ones  to  a friend.  If  there  was  still 
any  left,  she  was  permitted  to  use  it  for  herself.  She  was  then  paid  for 
her  work  and  dismissed.  But  when  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to  close  the  gate  for  the  night, 
went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found  loitering  in  the  area,  and 
being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply.  Major  Gladwin  being 
informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  conducted  to  his 
presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not  depart  before 
the  gates  were  shut?  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a value  upon  it.  This 
answer  was  delivered  in  such  a manner,  that  the  Major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  make  the  same  objec- 
tion on  taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confounded  her,  and 
she  replied  that  if  she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to 
return  it. 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to 
communicate,  but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But,  on  being  informed 
by  Major  Gladwin,  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  pro- 
tected and  rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the 
chiefs  who  were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to 
murder  him,  take  the  fort  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  death.  Each  chief, 
she  said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  his  gun,  that 
he  could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Pontiac  was  to  give  the  sig- 
nal while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his 
peace  belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  Major  in  a certain  manner ; 
and  that  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  warriors  as  could,  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner  under  the  pretence 
of  trading  with  the  garrison. 

Having  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged, 
and  Major  Gladwin  hid  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his 
men,  and  instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ; at  the 
same  time  sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon 
their  guard. 

During  the  night  a cry  was  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  different 
from  what  was  usual  in  time  of  peace.  The  garrison  fires  were  extin- 
guished and  every  man  repaired  to  his  post,  expecting  an  attack.  But 
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the  cry  was  heard  no  more,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed 
in  silence. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  an  aspect 
of  anxiety;  the  hour  of  council  was  approaching,  and  the  quick  step  and 
nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  the  soldiers,  wore  an  expression 
of  an  event  big  with  their  destiny.  Punctual  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
ten  o’clock,  Pontiac,  and  his  thirty  six  chiefs  followed  by  a train  of 
warriors  appeared  on  the  outside  of  the  fort ; but  when  the  stipulated 
number  had  entered  the  garrison  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to 
place  ; two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing 
towards  it.  On  Pontiac’s  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin, 
the  cause  of  so  much  parade,  and  asked  him  why  his  men  were  under 
arms.  He  observed  that  it  was  not  the  usual  manner  of  holding  a 
council.  The  Major  replied,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
his  men.  The  Indians  being  seated,  Pontiac  commenced  his  speech,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the  belt,  Major  Gladwin,  and 
his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their  scabbards,  and  the 
soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to  the  chiefs,  by 
their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiac,  with 
all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment. To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was 
not  given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  affection  for  the  English.  But  when  Major 
Gladwin  commenced  his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac 
with  treachery  ; told  him  he  could  not  do  any  thing  to  ensnare  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  he  knew  his  whole  diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  ex- 
cuse himself  and  pretended  that  no  plot  was  laid ; upon  which  Major 
Gladwin  walked  up  to  the  nearest  chief,  drew  aside  his  blanket,  and 
exposed  his  short  gun — this  completed  their  confusion. 

Major  Gladwin  then  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the  fort,  immediately, 
for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men  from  cutting 
him  to  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances. 

On  the  next  day,  a furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort.  Every 
stratagem  was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a cart  with  com- 
bustibles, and  run  it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another, 
they  were  about  to  set  fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into 
it;  but  religions  scruples  prevented  it — a French  priest  telling  Pon- 
tiac, that  it  would  call  down  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit  upon  him. 
They  frequently  endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a 
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breach.  Major  Gladwin,  at  last,  ordered  his  men  to  cut  on  the  inside 
and  assist  them.  This  was  done,  and  when  a breach  was  made,  there 
was  a rush  upon  the  outside  towards  the  opening,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant, a brass  four  pounder,  which  had  been  loaded  for  the  purpose  was 
shot  off,  which  made  a dreadful  slaughter  among  them.  After  this  they 
merely  blockaded  the  fort  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  and  the  English  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

In  this  emergency  Captain  Dalyell  was  dispatched  by  way  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  with  the  supposed  requisite  number  of  troops  for 
the  relief  of  Detroit.  He  passed  up  the  lake,  by  water,  and  reached 
Detroit  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1763.  Two  days  afterwards. 
Captain  Dalyell,  with  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  went  out  of  the 
fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  his  camp.  But  the  wary  chief  had  runners 
out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and  he  met  the  detachment  in  an  ad- 
vantageous place,  and  with  a vastly  superior  force.  He  concealed  his 
warriors  behind  a picket  fence,  near  a bridge  where  the  English  were  to 
pass,  and  when  they  had  passed  it,  he  poured  in  upon  them  a dreadful 
fire.  Many  fell  at  the  first  discharge,  but  they  kept  their  order,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they  had  just  passed.  This  they 
did,  but  a large  number  fell,  among  whom  was  Captain  Dalyell.  Major 
Rogers,  the  second  in  command,  with  about  two  hundred  others,  was 
enabled  to  retreat  to  the  fort. 

Pontiac  ordered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalyell  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon 
a post.  Between  eighty  and  one  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted 
upon  the  bridge  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 
This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  still  called  the 
“ Bloody  Bridge.'\\) 

About  this  time,  several  small  vessels  which  were  destined  to  supply 
the  garrison,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiac,  and  their  crews  murdered. 
The  garrison  was  now  in  great  distress  for  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
the  great  loss  of  men  rendered  its  situation  perilous  in  the  extreme.  In 
this  time  of  despondency,  a schooner  from  Niagara,  manned  by  eigh- 
teen men,  twelve  of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians,  arrived  near  the  fort 
with  a supply  of  provisions.  Pontiac  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize 
it,  and  sent  a detachment  to  make  the  attempt.  To  secure  herself,  the 
vessel  was  obliged  to  sail  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  fol- 
lowed her  in  canoes,  and  by  continually  firing  into  her  killed  almost 
every  man,  and  at  length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the 

(1)  The  official  return  of  Sir  Jeffry  Amherst  differs  from  this.  He  makes 
the  number  killed  but  nineteen,  and  forty-two  wounded. 
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sides  and  shrouds  in  every  quarter,  the  captain,  having  determined  not 
to  fall  into  their  hands  alive,  ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  maga-  ' 
zinc,  and  blow  up  all  together.  A Huron  chief  who  understood  English,  1 
instantly  communicated  this  order  to  the  Indians,  when  they  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from  her  in  great  - 
fright,  to  a considerable  distance. 

The  schooner  then  proceeded  to  Detroit,  and  arrived  on  the  third  day 
of  September,  and  thus  the  garrison  was  saved  from  certain  destruction. 
Silver  medals,  descriptive  of  the  event,  were  ordered  to  be  struck  and 
presented  to  each  of  the  survivors  of  the  crew.  (1) 

About  the  first  of  June,  the  scalping  parties  perpetrated  several  murders 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pitt.  Upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Governor  j 
Hamilton,  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincial  commissioners,  imme-  f 
diately  reinforced  the  garrison  at  Augusta,  and  sent  out  small  parties  to  * 
protect  the  frontiers.  As  the  first  attack  was  not  immediately  followed  | 
up  by  the  Indians,  the  government  was  willing  to  believe  it  to  have  been  f 
the  effect  of  some  private  resentments,  rather  than  of  a general  combi- 
nation  for  war,  But  such  hopes  were  dissipated  by  inroads  upon  the  j 
settled  parts  of  the  province,  and  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  in-  >i 
terior.  The  whole  country  west  of  Shippensburg  became  the  prey  of  j| 
the  fierce  barbarians.  They  set  fire  to  houses,  barns,  corn,  hay,  and  ! 
every  thing  that  was  combustible.  (2)  The  wretched  inhabitants  whom  j 
they  surprised  at  night,  at  their  meals,  or  in  the  labors  of  the  fields,  | 
were  massacred  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  barbarity ; and  those  who  ; 
fled  were  scarce  more  happy.  Overwhelmned  by  sorrow,  without  shel-  1 2 3 ' 
ter,  or  means  ol  tranportation,  their  tardy  flight  was  impeded  by  fainting  j 
women  and  weeping  children.  The  inhabitants  of  Shippensburg  and  j 
Carlisle  now  become  the  barrier  towns,  and  opened  their  hearts  and  their 
houses  to  their  afflicted  brethren.  In  the  towns,  every  stable  and  hovel  | 
was  crowded  with  miserable  refugees,  (3)  who,  having  lost  their  houses,  j 
their  cattle,  and  their  harvest,  were  reduced  from  independence  and  hap-  j 
piness  to  beggary  and  despair.  The  streets  were  filled  with  people ; , 
the  men,  distracted  by  grief  for  their  losses,  and  the  desire  of  revenge, 
more  poignantly  excited  by  the  disconsolate  females  and  bereaved  child- 
ren, who  wailed  around  them.  In  the  woods,  for  some  miles,  on  both 

(1)  Holmes’  Annals,  II.  p.  122.— Drake’s  Indian  Biography,  Book  Y.  p.  33. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  July  28th.— Hist.  Cumberland  co.,  p.  141-42. 

(3)  On  the  25th  July,  1763,  there  were  in  Shiippensburg,  1,384  of  poor,  dis- 
tressed back  inhabitants,  viz:  men  301,  women  345,  children  738;  many  of 
whom  whre  obliged  to  lie  in  barns,  stables,  cellars,  and  under  old  leaky  sheds, 
the  dwelling  houses  being  all  crowded. — Ibid  142. 
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sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  many  families,  with  their  cattle,  sought 
shelter,  being  unable  to  find  it  in  towns.  The  citizens  of  Philadel- 
| phia  hastened  to  contribute  to  their  relief.  Large  sums  were  collected 
by  subscription  from  individuals  and  associations  in  the  city,  and  in  all 
the  counties  in  the  province,  and  judiciously  applied  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

After  the  first  panic  had  passed  away,  the  frontier  settlers  associated 
themselves  together,  and,  under  the  care  of  divisions  of  the  regular 
troops  and  militia,  succeeded  in  collecting  and  saving  the  remnant  of 
their  crops.  (1) 

The  Indians  had  already  surrounded  Fort  Pitt,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication from  it,  even  by  message.  Though  they  had  no  cannon, 
nor  understood  the  methods  of  regular  siege,  yet  with  incredible  bold- 
ness, they  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers  by  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued  as  it  were  buried  there,  from  day  to  day, 
with  astonishing  patience,  pouring  in  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows  ; hoping  at  length,  by  famine,  by  fire,  or  by  harrassing 
the  garrison,  to  carry  their  point. 

Captain  Ecuyer,  who  commanded  there,  though  he  wanted  several  ne- 
cessaries for  sustaining  the  siege:  and  the  fortifications  had  been  damaged 
by  the  floods,  took  all  the  precautions  that  art  and  judgment  could  sug- 
gest for  the  repair  of  the  place,  and  repulsing  the  enemy.  His  garrison, 
joined  by  the  inhabitants,  and  surviving  trader*  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  seconded  his  efforts  with  resolution.  Their  situation  was  alarming, 
being  remote  from  all  immediate  assistance,  and  having  to  deal  with  an 
enemy  from  whom  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect. 

General  Amherst,  the  Commander-in-chief,  not  being  able  to  provide 
j in  time  for  the  safety  of  the  remote  posts,  bent  his  chief  attention  to 
the  relief  of  Detroit,  Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt.  The  communication  with 
| the  two  former,  was  chiefly  by  water,  from  the  province  of  New  York, 
j and  it  was  on  this  account,  the  more  easy  to  throw  succor  into  them. — 
It  was  on  this  account  that  Captain  Dalyell  was  dispatched  for  the  relief 
of  Detroit,  an  account  of  which  has  before  been  given. (2) 

Fort  Pitt  remained  all  this  while  in  a most  critical  situation.  No 
account  could  be  obtained  from  the  garrison,  nor  any  relief  sent  to  it, 
but  by  a long  and  tedious  march  of  near  two  hundred  miles  beyond  the 


(1)  Gordon’s  Hist.  Penna,  p.  93,  89-6. 

(2)  See  page  153. 
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settlements,  and  through  those  dangerous  passes,  where  the  fate  of  f 
Braddock  and  others,  still  rises  to  the  imagination. 

Colonel  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt, 
with  a large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions,  escorted  by  the  | 
shattered  remains  of  the  forty-second  and  seventy-seventh  regiments,  j 
lately  returned  in  a dismal  condition  from  the  West  Indies,  and  far  from  i( 
being  recovered  of  their  fatigues  at  the  siege  of  Havana.  General 
Amherst,  having  at  that  time,  no  other  troops  to  spare,  was  obliged  to  j 
employ  them  in  a service,  which  would  have  required  men  of  the 
strongest  constitution  and  vigor.  i 

Early  orders  had  been  given  to  prepare  a convoy  of  provisions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  but  such  was  the  universal  terror  and  conster-  ■ 
nation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  Col., Bouquet  arrived  at  Carlisle,  li 
nothing  had  yet  been  done.  A.  great  number  of  the  plantations  had  been  * 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  savages  ; many  of  the  mills  were  destroyed,  j 
and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  field,  ready  for  the  sickle,  | 
but  the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found  ! 

The  greatest  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  through  which  the 
army  had  to  pass,  was  deserted,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  dis- ' 
tressed  families,  flying  from  their  settlements,  and  destitute  of  all  the  * 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  that  general  confusion,  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  j 
expedition,  became  very  precarious,  nor  was  it  less  difficult  to  procure  \ 
horses  and  carriages,  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

The  commander  found  that,  instead  of  expecting  such  supplies  from 
a miserable  people,  he  himself,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  humanity,  to 
bestow  on  them  some  share  of  his  own  provisions,  to  relieve  their  pres- 
ent exigency.  However,  in  eighteen  days  after  his  arrival  at  Carlisle, (1 ) 
by  the  prudent  measures  which  he  pursued,  joined  to  his  knowledge  of* 

(1)  Col.  Bouquet  wrote  Gov.  Hamilton,  from  Carlisle,  July  3d,  1763. 

Sir:— I am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  our  posts  at  Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuff 
and  Venango,  are  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  massacred,  except  one  officer  and  j 
seven  men,  who  have  escaped  from  Le  Boeuf.  Fort  Pitt  was  briskly  attacked 
the  22d  June — had  only  a few  men  killed  and  wounded  ; and  dispersed  the 
enemy.  Fort  Ligonier  has  likewise  stood  a vigorous  attack,  by  means  of 
some  men  who  reinforced  that  small  garrison  from  the  militia  of  Bedford. 
The  Indians  expect  a strong  reinforcement  to  make  new  attempts  on  these 
two  posts. 

If  the  measures,  1 had  the  honor  to  recommend  to  you  in  my  letters  of  yes- 
terday, are  not  immediately  put  into  execution,  1 foresee  the  ruin  of  the  part 
of  the  province  on  this  side  of  the  Susquehanna;  and  as  York  county  would 
be  covered  by  Cumberland,  1 think  they  ought  to  join  in  assisting  to  build 
some  posts,  and  saving  the  harvest.  It  would  not  be  less  necessary  to  send 
immediately  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
fend thei  r reapers.— Prov.  Rec.  S.  p.  397. 
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the  country,  and  the  diligence  of  the  persons  he  employed,  the  convoy 
and  carriages  were  procured  with  the  assistance  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  army  proceeded. 

Their  march  did  not  abate  the  fears  of  the  dejected  inhabitants.  They 
knew  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  They  remembered  the 
former  defects  even  of  our  best  troops,  and  were  full  of  diffidence  and 
apprehensions  on  beholding  the  small  number  and  sickly  state  of  the 
regulars  employed  in  this  expedition.  Without  the  least  hopes,  there- 
fore, of  success,  they  seemed  only  to  wait  for  the  fatal  event,  which  they 
dreaded,  to  abandon  all  the  country  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 

In  such  despondency  of  mind,  it  is  not  surprising,  that,  though  their 
whole  was  at  stake,  and  depended  entirely  upon  the  exertions  of  this 
little  army,  none  of  them  offered  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  country, 
by  joining  the  expedition ; in  which  they  would  have  been  of  infinite 
service,  being  in  general  well  acquainted  with  the  woods,  and  excellent 
marksmen. 

It  cannot  be  contested  that  the  defeat  of  the  regular  troops  on  this 
occasion,  would  have  left  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular  ex- 
posed to  the  most  imminent  danger,  from  a victorious,  daring  and  bar- 
barous enemy;  for,  excepting  the  frontier  people  of  Cumberland  county, 
the  bulk  of  its  industrious  inhabitants  was  composed  of  merchants,  trades- 
men and  farmers,  unaccustomed  to  arms,  and  without  a militia  law. 

The  legislature  ordered,  indeed,  seven  hundred  men  to  be  raised  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers  during  the  harvest ; but  what  dependence 
could  be  placed  in  raw  troops,  newly  raised  and  undisciplined  ? Under 
so  many  discouraging  circumstances,  the  Colonel,  deprived  of  all  as- 
sistance from  the  provinces,  and  having  none  to  expect  from  the  General, 
who  had  sent  him  the  last  man  who  could  be  removed  from  the  hospitals, 
had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  but  about  five  hundred  soldiers  of  approved 
courage  and  resolution  indeed,  but  infirm,  and  entire  strangers  to  the 
woods,  and  to  this  new  kind  of  war.  A number  of  them  were  even  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  march,  and  sixty  were  carried  in  wagons  to 
^reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  small  posts  on  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  situated  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  be- 
bre  the  army  could  reach  it.  The  stockade  being  very  bad,  and  the 
garrison  extremely  weak,  they  had  attacked  it  vigorously,  but  had  been 
epulsed  by  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  Lieut.  Blane,  who  com- 
nanded  there. 

The  preservation  of  that  post  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  situation  and  the  quantity  of  military  stores  it  contained, 
which,  if  the  enemy  could  have  got  possession  of,  would  have  enabled  ■ 
them  to  continue  their  attack  upon  Fort  Pitt,  and  reduced  the  army  to  [ 
the  greatest  straights.  For  an  object  of  that  importance,  every  risk  was 
to  be  run ; and  the  Colonel  determined  to  send  through  the  woods,  with 
proper  guides,  a party  of  thirty  men  to  join  that  garrison.  They  sue*  j 
ceeded  by  forced  marches  in  that  hazardous  attempt,  not  having  been  | 
discovered  by  the  enemy  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  fort,  into  f 
which  they  threw  themselves,  after  receiving  some  running  shot. 

Previous  to  that  reinforcement  of  regulars,  twenty  volunteers,  all  good  [ 
woodsmen,  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Ligonier  by  Capt.  Ourry,  who  com-  j 
manded  at  Fort  Bedford,  another  very  considerable  magazine  of  pro- 
visions  and  military  stores,  the  principal  and  central  post  between  j 
Carlisle  and  Fort  Pitt,  being  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  each.  1 
This  fort  was  also  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  very  weakly  garrisoned,  ; 
although  the  two  small  intermediate  posts,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Juniata  j 
and  Stony  creek,  had  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it. 

Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
around,  fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a prey  to  the  , 
savages.  ( 

All  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken  by  the  commanding  officer  j 
to  prevent  surprise,  and  repel  open  force,  as  also  to  render  ineffectual 
the  enemy's  fire  arrows.  He  armed  all  the  fighting  men,  who  formed  J 
two  companies  of  volunteers,  and  did  duty  with  the  garrison  till  the  j 
arrival  of  two  companies  of  light  infantry,  detached  as  soon  as  possible  j 
from  Col.  Bouquet’s  little  army. 

These  two  magazines  being  secured,  the  Colonel  advanced  to  the 
remotest  verge  of  our  settlements,  where  he  could  receive  no  sort  of  in- 
telligence of  number,  positions,  or  motions  of  the  enemy.  Not  even  at  • i 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  arrived  with  his  whole  convoy  on  the  25th  off 
July,  for  though  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  to  attack  the  fort,  they  had  j 
by  this  time  killed,  scalped,  and  taken  eighteen  prisoners  in  that  neigh- ; 
borhood,  and  their  skulking  parties  were  so  spread,  that  at  last  no  ex- 
press could  escape  them.  This  want  of  intellige  ice,  was  a very1 
embarrassing  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  a campaign  in  America. 
The  Indians  had  better  intelligence,  and  no  sooner  were  they  informed 
of  the  march  of  the  army,  than  tney  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and 
took  a route  by  which  they  knew  the  enemy  was  to  proceed,  resolved  to 
take  advantageous  opportunity  of  an  attack  on  the  march. 

In  this  uncertainty  of  intelligence  under  which  the  Colonel  labored, 
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he  marched  from  Fort  Bedford,  the  28th  of  July,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Fort  Ligonier,  he  determined,  prudently,  to  leave  his  wagons  at 
that  post,  and  to  proceed  only  with  packhorses.  Thus  disburdened, 
the  army  continued  their  route.  Before  them  lay  a dangerous  defile  at 
Turtle  creek,  several  miles  in  length,  bounded  the  whole  way  by 
high  craggy  hills.  This  defile  he  intended  to  have  passed  the  ensuing 
night,  by  a double  or  forced  march ; thereby,  if  possible,  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  so  alert  an  enemy,  proposing  only  to  make  a short  halt  in 
his  way,  to  refresh  the  troops  at  Bushy  Run  * 

When  they  came  within  half  a mile  of  that  place , about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  August  5th,  1763,  after  a harassing  march  of  seventeen 
miles,  and  just  as  they  were  expecting  to  relax  from  their  fatigue,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  on  their  advanced  guard  ; which 
being  speedily  and  firmly  supported,  the  enemy  was  beaten  off,  and  even 
pursued  to  a considerable  distance. 

But  the  flight  of  these  barbarians  must  often  be  considered  as  a part 
of  the  engagement,  rather  than  an  abandonment  of  the  field.  The  mo- 
ment the  pursuit  ended,  they  returned  with  renewed  vigor  to  the  attack. 
Several  other  parties,  who  had  been  in  ambush  in  some  high  grounds 
which  lay  along  the  flanks  of  the  army,  now  started  up  at  once,  and 
falling  upon  the  troops  with  a resolution  equal  to  that  of  their  compan- 
ions, galled  them  with  a most  obstinate  fire. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a general  charge  with  the  whole  line , to 
dislodge  them  from  the  heights.  This  charge  succeeded  ; but  still 
the  success  produced  no  decisive  advantage  ; for  as  soon  as  the  savages 
were  driven  from  one  post,  they  still  appeared  on  another,  till  by  con- 
stant reinforcements  they  were  at  length  able  to  surround  the  whole  de- 
tachment, and  attack  the  convoy  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear, 

This  manoeuver  enabled  the  main  body  to  fall  back  in  order  to  protect 
it.  The  action,  which  grew  every  moment  hotter,  now  became  general. 
Our  troops  were  attacked  on  every  side  ; the  savages  supported  their 
spirit  throughout ; but  the  steady  behavior  of  the  English  troops,  w ho 
were  not  thrown  into  the  least  confusion  by  the  very  dicouraging  nature 
of  this  service,  in  the  end  prevailed;  they  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  from  all  the  posts  wiih  fixed  bayonets.  The  engage- 
ment ended  only  with  the  day,  having  continued  from  one  o’clock  with- 
out intermission. 

The  ground  on  which  the  action  ended,  was  not  altogether  inconven- 

* Bushy  Run  is  tributary  to  Brush  Run , and  the  latter  a branch  of  Turtle 
creek,  in  Iiempfield  township,  Westmoreland  county  21  miles  from  Pittsburg. 
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ient  for  an  encampment.  The  convoy  and  the  wounded  were  in  the 
middle,  and  the  troops,  disposed  in  a circle,  encompassed  the  whole.— 

In  this  manner,  and  with  little  repose,  they  passed  an  anxious  night, 
obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  vigilance  by  an  enterprising  enemy  who 
had  surrounded  them. 

Those  who  have  only  experienced  the  severities  and  dangers  of  a 
campaign  now,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be  endu-  ? 
red  in  an  Indian  war.  To  act  in  a country  cultivated  and  inhabited,  j 
where  roads  are  made,  magazines  are  established,  and  hospitals  pro-  J 
vided  ; where  there  are  good  towns  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  misfortune ; j, 
or,  at  the  worst,  a generous  enemy  to  yield  to,  from  whom  no  consola-  j 
tion,  but  the  honor  of  victory,  can  be  wanting  ; this  may  be  considered  f 
as  the  exercise  of  a spirited  and  adventurous  mind,  rather  than  a rigid 
contest  where  all  is  at  stake,  and  mutual  destruction  the  object ; and  as  I 
a contention  between  rivals  for  glory,  rather  than  a real  struggle  between 
sanguinary  enemies.  But  in  an  Indian  campaign  every  thing  is  peril-  | 
ous ; the  face  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  enemy.  There  was  no  * 
refreshment  for  the  healthy,  nor  relief  for  the  sick.  A vast  inhospitable 
desert,  unsafe  and  treacherous,  surrounded  them,  where  victories  were  not  , 
decisive,  but  defeats  ruinous  ; and  simple  was  the  death  and  fatal  was  the  , 
least  misfortune  which  happened  to  them.  This  formed  a service  truly  j 
critical,  in  which  all  the  firmness  of  the  body  and  mind  was  put  to  the  « 
severest  trial ; and  all  the  exertions  of  courage  and  address  were  called  1 
out.  If  the  actions  of  these  rude  campaigns  were  of  less  dignity,  the  ; 
adventures  in  them  are  more  interesting  to  the  heart,  and  more  amusing  1 
to  the  imagination,  than  the  events  of  a regular  war. 

But  to  return  to  the  party  of  English,  who  were  left  in  the  woods. — 

At  the  first  dawn  of  light  the  savages  began  to  show  themselves  all  ; 
about  the  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  ; and  by  ! 
shouting  and  yelling  in  the  most  horrid  manner,  quite  around  the  exten- 
sive circumferance,  endeavored  to  strike  terror  by  an  ostentation  of  their 
numbers  and  their  ferocity. 

After  this  alarming  preparation,  they  attacked  the  forces,  and  under 
the  favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate  into  | 
the  camp.  They  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged from  new  ones.  The  troops,  continually  victorious,  were  con- 
stantly in  danger.  They  were  besides  extremely  fatigued  with  a long 
march,  and  with  the  equally  long  action  of  the  preceding  day  ; and  they 
were  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a total  want  of  water,  much  more 
intolerable  than  the  evening’s  fire. 
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Tied  to  their  convoy,  they  could  not  lose  sight  of  it  for  a moment, 
without  exposing,  not  only  that  interesting  object,  but  their  wounded 
men,  to  fall  a prey  to  the  savages,  who  pressed  them  on  every  side. — 
To  move  was  impracticable.  Many  of  the  horses  were  lost,  and  many 
of  the  drivers,  stupified  by  their  fears,  hid  themselves  in  bushes,  and 
were  incapable  of  hearing  or  obeying  orders. 

Their  situation  became  extremely  critical  and  perplexing,  having  ex- 
perienced that  the  most  lively  efforts  made  no  impressions  upon  an 
enemy  who  always  gave  way  when  pressed ; but  who,  the  moment  the 
pursuit  was  over,  returned  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever  to  the  attack. 
Besieged  rather  than  engaged ; attacked  without  interruption,  and  with- 
out decision  ; able  neither  to  advance  nor  retreat,  they  saw  before  them 
the  most  melancholy  prospect  of  crumbling  away  by  degrees,  and  en- 
tirely perishing  without  revenge  or  honor,  in  the  midst  of  those  dreadful 
deserts.  The  fate  of  Braddock  was  every  moment  before  their  eyes ; 
but  they  were  more  ably  conducted.  The  commander  was  sensible  that 
every  thing  depended  upon  bringing  the  savages  to  a close  engage- 
ment, and  to  stand  their  ground  when  attacked.  Their  audaciousness, 
which  was  increased  with  their  success,  seemed  favorable  to  this  de- 
sign. He 'endeavored,  therefore,  to  increase  their  confidence  as  much 
as  possible. 

For  that  purpose  he  contrived  the  following  stratagem.  Our  troops 
were  posted  on  an  eminence,  and  formed  a circle  round  their  convoy 
from  the  preceding  night,  which  order  they  still  retained.  Colonel 
Bouquet  gave  directions  that  two  companies  of  troops,  who  had  been 
posted  in  the  most  advanced  situations,  should  fall  within  the  circle;  the 
troops  on  the  right  and  left  immediately  opened  their  files,  and  filled  up 
the  vacant  space,  that  they  might  seem  to  cover  their  retreat.  Another 
company  of  light  infantry,  with  one  of  grenadiers,  were  ordered  to  lie 
in  an  ambuscade,  to  support  the  two  first  companies  of  grenadiers,  who 
moved  on  the  feigned  retreat,  and  were  intended  to  begin  the  real  attack. 
The  dispositions  were  well  made,  and  the  plan  executed  without  the 
least  confusion.  (1) 

The  savages  were  led  completely  into  the  snare.  The  thin  line  of 
troops  which  took  possession  of  the  ground  which  the  two  companies  of 
light  troops  had  left,  being  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the 
barbarians  mistook  those  motions  for  a retreat,  abandoned  the  wood  which 
covered  them,  hurried  headlong  on, — advancing  with  the  most  daring 


(l)See  plan  of  the  engagement. 
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intrepidity,  and  galled  the  Eaglish  troops  with  their  heavy  fire.  But  at 
the  moment  when,  certain  of  success,  they  thought  themselves  masters 
of  the  camp,  the  two  first  companies  made  a sudden  turn,  and  sallying 
out  from  a part  of  the  hill  which  could  not  be  observed,  fell  furiously 
upon  their  right  flank. 

The  savages,  though  they  found  themselves  disappointed  and  exposed, 
preserved  their  recollection,  and  resolutely  returned  the  fire  which  they 
had  received.  Then  it  was  the  superiority  of  combined  strength  and 
discipline  appeared.  On  the  second  charge  they  could  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  irresistible  shock  of  regular  troops,  who  rushing  upon  them, 
killed  many,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

At  the  instant  when  the  savages  betook  themselves  to  flight,  the  other 
two  companies,  which  had  been  ordered  to  support  the  first,  rose  from 
the  ambuscade,  marched  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  their  full  fire. 
This  accomplished  their  defeat.  The  four  companies  now  united,  did 
not  give  the  enemy  time  to  look  behind  them,  but  pursued  them  till  they 
were  totally  dispersed. 

The  other  bodies  of  the  savages  attempted  nothing.  They  were 
kept  in  awe  during  the  engagement  by  the  rest  of  the  British  troops,  who 
were  so  posted,  as  to  be  ready  to  fall  on  them  upon  the  lbast  motion. 
Having  been  witness  to  the  defeat  of  their  companions,  without  any 
effort  to  support  or  assist  them,  they  at  length  followed  their  example, 
and  fled. 

This  judicious  and  successful  manoeuvre,  rescued  the  party  from  the 
most  immediate  danger.  The  victory  secured  the  field,  and  cleared  all 
the  adjacent  woods.  But  still  the  march  was  so  difficult,  and  the  army 
had  suffered  so  much,  and  so  many  horses  were  lost,  that  before  they 
were  able  to  proceed,  they  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  destroy  such  part 
of  their  convoy  of  provisions  as  they  could  not  carry  with  them,  for  i 
want  of  horses.  Being  lightened  by  this  sacrifice,  they  proceeded  to 
Bushy  Run,  where  finding  water,  they  encamped. 

The  enemy  lost  about  sixty  men  on  this  occasion,  some  of  them  their  j 
chief  warriors  ; which  they  reputed  a very  severe  stroke.  They  like- 
wise had  many  wounded  in  the  pursuit.  The  English  lost  about  fifty 
men,  and  had  about  sixty  wounded. 

The  savages  thus  signally  defeated  in  all  their  attempts  to  cut  off  this 
reinforcement  upon  its  march,  began  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation to  their  remote  settlements,  wholly  giving  up  their  designs  against 
Fort  Pitt,  at  which  place  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  safe  with  his  convoy, 
four  days  after  the  action  ; receiving  no  further  molestation  on  the  road, 
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except  a few  scattered  shot  from  a disheartened  and  flying  enemy. 

Here  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  the  operations  of  this 
campaign,  not  having  a sufficient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Ohio,  and  take  advantage  of  the  victory  obtained  over  them ; nor  having 
any  reason  to  expect  a timely  reinforcement  from  the  provinces  in  their 
distressed  situation.  He  was  therefore,  forced  to  content  himself  with 
supplying  Fort  Pitt,  and  other  places  on  the  communication,  with  pro- 
visions, ammunition  and  stores  ; stationing  his  small  army  to  the  best 
advantage  he  could  against  the  approach  of  winter. (1) 

Thus  terminated  the  successful  campaign  of  1763.  The  signal  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Indians  by  Col.  Bouquet,  at  Brush  creek,  had  so 
dismayed  them,  that  they  not  only  gave  up  all  designs  against  Fort  Pitt, 
but  withdrew  from  the  frontiers,  “ retreating  far  beyond  the  Ohio,  and 
abandoning  all  the  country  between  Presque  Isle  and  Sandusky ; not 
thinking  themselves  safe  till  they  arrived  at  the  Muskingum.” 

(1)  Hutchinson’s  Account  of  Bouquet’s  Expedition  of  1763. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


INDIAN  BARBARITIES  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  YEAR  1764-COL.  BRAD- 
STREET’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  UPPER  LAKES-COL.  BOUQUET’S  SECOND  EX- 
PEDITION — HIS  ADVANCE  TO  THE  INDIAN  TOWNS  ON  THE  MUSKINGUM-THE 
SUBMISSION  OF  THE  SAVAGES-THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  CAPTIVES  TO  THE 
WHITES— THE  FINAL  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1764,  there  was  a cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians.  Stricken  with  terror  at  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of 
their  warriors  at  the  battle  of  Brush  creek,  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  army  under  Col.  Bouquet,  they  retired  farther  into  the  forests 
and  abandoned  their  usual  haunts  east  of  the  Muskingum.  But  they 
retired  only  to  prepare  themselves  for  a renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  en- 
suing year.  The  inhabitants  on  the  frontiers  being  lulled  into  fancied 
security,  by  the  stillness  that  reigned  in  the  Indian  camps  during  the 
winter,  were  awakened  in  the  spring  by  the  terrors  of  the  war-whoop 
to  all  the  horrors  of  savage  barbarity.  In  several  and  distinct  places 
they  fell  upon  the  border  settlements,  and  wherever  they  went  desolation 
and  blood  marked  their  trails.  Alarm  and  suffering  were  again  abroad 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  frontier  was  the  theatre  of  mur- 
dered families  and  burning  dwellings.* 


* February  10,  1764 — Indians  to  the  number  of  fifty,  attacked  the  farm  of 
James  Russell,  Northampton  county,  near  Stroudsburg,  burnt  his  barn,  and 
killed  one  of  his  sons.  Feb.  22— Six  Indians  attacked  a party  from  the  garri- 
son at  Pitt,  out  cutting  ivood,  killed  one,  wounded  another.  The  wounded 
man  drove  from  him  three  Indians  and  escaped  into  the  fort.  Feb.  26 — John 
Russell,  brother  of  the  lads  above-mentioned,  was  attacked  by  three  Indians. 
He  took  to  a tree,  received  three  fires  from  each,  returned  as  many  and  drove 
them  off.  He  was  slightly  wounded.  March  19 — The  Indians  carried  off  five 
persons  from  within  pine  miles  of  Shippensburg,  and  shot  one  man  through 
the  body.  The  enemy,  supposed  to  be  eleven  in  numbhr,were  pursued  suc- 
cessfully by  about  one  hundred  provincials.  The  houses  of  John  Stewart, 
Adam  Sims,  James  McCatnmon,  Win.  Baird,  James  Kelly,  Stephen  Caldwell 
and  John  Boyd,  were  burnt.  These  people  lost  all  their  grain,  which  they 
had  threshed  out  with  the  intention  to  send  it  for  safety  further  down  among 
the  inhabitants. 

March  20— Agnes  Davidson,  and  her  child,  of  a year  old,  Andrew  Sims, 
fourteen  years  old,  Margareta  Stephens,  twelve  years  old,  and  Jos.  Mitchell, 
three  years  old,  were  made  prisoners.  Seven  houses  were  burnt  down  on  the 
21st,  and  a great  number  of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  were  killed.  On 
the  22d  a barn  was  burnt  in  Path  Valley.  About  twelve  Indians  carried  off 
the  captives,  and  seven  or  eight  tarried  behind,  and  did  considerable  damage. 
April  19— David  Owens,  a deserter  from  the  regulars,  who  lived  some  years 
among  the  Indians,  returned  to  one  of  the  out-posts,  bringing  with  him  five 
fresh  Indian  scalps,  and  a white  boy,  who  was  prisoner  among  the  Indians. 
July  22d,  two  or  three  Indians  were  seen  near  Fort  Loudon.  On  the  25th,  a 
woman  with  a child,  named  Cunningham,  passing  to  a neighbor’s  house  was 
met  by  savages,  scalped  and  murdered,  and  her  belly  ripped  open,  and  the  child 
left  beside  her.  Another  woman  named  Jamieson,  was  missing  supposed  to  be 
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It  was  therefore  resolved  that  a decisive  blow  should  be  struck,  and 
the  merciless  depredators  be  awed  into  silence  and  subjection.  It  was 
proposed  to  attack  them  at  two  different  points,  and  “ carry  the  war  in 
the  heart  of  their  own  country.” 

With  this  view,  Col.  Bradstreet  was  sent,  with  a body  of  troops,  to 
act  against  the  Wyandotts,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  other  nations 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes  ; while  Colonel  Bouquet  should  pass 
an  army  through  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio,  and  attack  the  Delawares, 
Shawanese,  Mingoes,  Mohicans,  and  other  nations  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Lakes. 

These  two  divisions  of  the  army  were  to  act  in  concert.  Colonel 
Bradstreet  was  to  proceed  to  Detroit,  and  Michilimackinac,  in  the  first 
place,  and  on  his  return  he  was  ordered  to  encamp  and  remain  at  San- 
dusky, to  awe  and  hold  in  check  the  numerous  north-western  tribes,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  sending  any  assistance  to  the  Ohio  Indians, 
while  Colonel  Bouquet  should  march  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  attack  them  in 
their  settlements  upon  the  Muskingum. 

Active  measures  were  taken  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  troops 
for  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet.  A part  of  two  regiments  of  the 
regular  army,  to  be  joined  by  the  troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  two  hundred  friendly  Indians,  were  to  compose  the  army  under 
Colonel  Bouquet. 

The  Indians  never  came,  and  the  depredations  of  the  savages 
upon  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  employed  all  her  troops  for  the  defence 
of  her  own  frontier.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill 
for  raising  one  thousand  men,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  ; but  the  compliment  of  forces  was 
not  obtained  until  the  beginning  of  August.  On  the  fifth  of  that  month, 
the  troops  assembled  at  Carlisle,  under  their  officers,  Colonel  Reid, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clayton.  Colonel 
Bouquet/ accompanied  by  Governor  John  Penn,  having  arrived  and 
taken  the  command,  the  Governor  addressed  the  Pennsylvania  battalions, 
with  a view  to  inspirit  the  soldiery,  and  to  deter  them  from  desertion. 
He  adverted  to  the  propriety  of  chastising  the  Indians,  for  their  repeated 
and  unprovoked  barbarities  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  : a just 

carried  off.(l)  Wednesday  26,  in  the  forenoon  three  Indians  killed  a Mr. 
Brown,  school  master,  and  the  whole  school  except  one  lad. (2)  August  17 — a 
young  woman,  daughter  of  James  Dysart,  going  home  from  sermon  at  Big 
Spring,  Cumberland  county,  was  murdered  and  scalped.  August  22d,a  party 
of  thirty  or  forty  Indians  killed  one  Isaac  Stimble,  near  Bedford. (3} 

(1)  Gordon’s  Hist,  of  Penna.,  624-25.  (2)  See  Appendix,  153-54, 

(3)  Hist,  of  Cumberland  county,  151,  and  Appendix,  152. 
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resentment  of  which,  added  to  the  courage  of  our  provincial  troops  on 
former  occasions,  would,  he  did  not  doubt,  animate  them  to  do  honor  to 
their  country.  He  told  them,  that  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  same 
regular  troops  and  under  the  same  able  commander,  who  had  on  that 
very  day,  the  memorable  fifth  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  sustained 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  savages,  and  obtained  over  them  a complete 
victory.  He  concluded  by  reminding  them  of  the  exemplary  punish-  • 
ment  that  would  be  inflicted  for  desertion,  should  any  one,  forgetting  the 
duty  which  he  owed  the  country  and  the  solemn  oath  he  had  taken, 
be  guilty  of  the  crime. 

The  army  then  commenced  its  march,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  August  j 
reached  Fort  Loudon.  After  all  the  precaution  to  prevent  desertion,  it  j 
was  found  that  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops 
were  missing.  Application  was  immediately  made  to  the  Governor  to  * 
replace  the  number  by  enlistment.  The  Governor  gave  the  order,  but 
the  men  were  never  raised.  An  application  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  f 
was  more  successful,  and  the  requisite  number  joined  Colonel  Bouquet 
at  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  latter  end  of  September. 

While  at  Fort  Loudon,  Colonel  Bouquet  received  dispatches  from  , 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  dated  August  fourteenth,  informing  him  that  a treaty  » 
of  peace  had  been  concluded  by  him  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawa- 
nese ; but  as  these  savages  continued  their  murders  and  depredations,  j, 
Colonel  Bouquet  placed  no  confidence  in  their  sincerity,  and  resolved  to  1 
prosecute  his  enterprise,  and  to  force,  if  possible,  the  savages  from  the  ; 
frontiers.  The  propriety  of  his  course,  was  soon  obvious.  The  ex- 
press sent  to  Colonel  Bradstreet,  from  Fort  Pitt,  with  the  answer  to  his 
communication,  was  murdered,  and  his  head  placed  on  a pole  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.(l)  The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  Indians,  was 
merely  to  gain  time  to  remove  their  families.(2)  j 

Colonel  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Septem-  j 
ber.  Shortly  afterwards,  ten  Indians  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Allegheny  river,  and  desired  a conference.  It  was  apprehended  ; 
that  it  was  a stratagem  to  learn  the  strength  of  the  fort.  They  were  re- 
quested to  come  over  the  river,  but  seemed  unwilling.  Three  of  the 
party,  at  length,  crossed  over.  But  giving  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
their  visit,  they  were  detained  as  spies  and  their  associates  fled  back  to 
their  towns. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  one  of  the  Indians,  detained  at  the  fort, 
was  sent  to  the  towns  on  the  Muskingum  with  the  following  message : 

(1)  Gordon’s  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  435.  (2)  Penn.  Gazette,  1764. 
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“ I have  received  an  account  from  Colonel  Bradstreet  that  your  na- 
tions had  begged  for  peace,  which  he  had  consented  to  grant,  upon  as- 
surance that  you  had  recalled  all  your  warriors  from  the  frontiers  ; and 
in  consequence  thereof,  I would  not  proceed  against  your  towns,  if  I had 
not  heard  that,  in  open  violation  of  your  engagements,  you  have  since 
murdered  several  of  our  people.  As  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  army  joins 
me,  which  I expect  immediately,  I was  therefore  determined  to  have 
attacked  you,  as  a people  whose  promises  can  no  more  be  relied  upon. 
But  I will  put  it  once  more  in  your  power  to  save  yourselves  and  your 
families  from  total  destruction,  by  giving  us  satisfaction  for  the  hostili- 
ties against  us.  And,  first,  you  are  to  leave  the  path  open  for  my  ex- 
presses, from  hence  to  Detroit;  and  as  1 am  now  to  send  two  men  with 
despatches  to  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  commands  on  the  Lakes,  I desire 
to  know  whether  you  will  send  two  of  your  people  with  them  to  con- 
duct them  safe  back  with  an  answer?  And  if  they  receive  any  injury 
either  going  or  coming,  or  if  the  letters  are  taken  from  them,  I will  im- 
mediately put  the  Indians  now  in  my  power  to  death,  and  will  show  no 
mercy  in  future  to  any  of  your  nation  that  may  fall  into  my  hands.  I 
allow  you  ten  days  to  have  my  letters  delivered  at  Detroit,  and  ten  days 
to  bring  back  an  answer.'^l) 

About  this  time  two  Indians,  an  Onondago  and  an  Oneida,  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  with  many  professions  of  ancient  friendship  for  the  English, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  Colonel  Bouquet  to  abandon  his  design  of 
marching  against  the  Ohio  Indians.  They  represented  the  expedition 
as  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  powerful  and  numerous  tribes  living  in 
that  region  that  would  be  arrayed  against  him.  They  recommended  the 
dismissal  of  the  two  Indians  detained  at  the  fort,  and  gave  assurances 
that  if  no  hostile  movements  were  made,  the  Indians  would  come  and 
make  peace.  But  these  assurances  being  looked  upon  as  a scheme  to 
delay  the  march  of  the  troops,  till  the  lateness  of  the  season  would  pre- 
vent them  from  proceeding,  Colonel  Bouquet  answered  that  dependence 
could  no  longer  be  placed  upon  their  promises,  and  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  Tuscarawas,  and  either  meet  them  in  battle,  or  have  a treaty 
permanently  ratified. 

On  the  third  day  of  October,  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  departed  from  Fort  Pitt,  marched  about  a mile  and  a half  over  a 
rich  level  country,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the 
army  proceeding  about  two  miles,  came  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  narrows,  and  then  followed  the  course  of  the  river  along  the  beach. 


(1)  Appendix,  p.  143-4. 
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The  next  day  they  passed  through  Logstown,  seventeen  miles  and  a 
half  from  Fort  Pitt. 

This  place  was  noted  for  many  years  for  the  great  trade  carried  on 
with  the  Indians,  by  the  English  and  French.  The  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  abandoned  it  in  1750,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Mingoes.  It  was  deserted  by  the  Mingoes  after  the  battle  of  Brush 
Creek.  The  lower  town  extended  about  sixty  perches  over  a rich  bot-  j 

tom  to  the  foot  of  a low  steep  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which,  near  the 
declivity,  stood  the  upper  town,  commanding  a most  agreeable  prospect  | 
over  the  lower  town,  and  quite  across  the  Ohio,  which,  by  its  majestic,  j 
easy  current,  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  j 

The  following  day,  the  army  passing  over  a steep  ridge,  crossed  Big  ! 

Beaver  Creek,  twenty  perches  in  depth.  It  runs  through  a rich  vale, 
with  a strong  current ; its  banks  are  high,  and  the  upland  adjoining  it  fj 

very  good,  covered  with  tall  young  timber. 

About  a mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  stood  formerly  a 1 

large  town,  on  a steep  bank,  built  by  the  French  for  some  Shawanese,  * 

Delawares  and  Mingoes.  The  houses  were  constructed  of  square  logs, 
with  stone  chimnies.  It  was  abandoned  in  1758,  when  the  French  j>| 

were  driven  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Near  the  fording  of  Beaver  Creek,  ? 

stood  also  several  houses,  which  were  deserted  and  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  after  their  defeat  at  Brush  Creek. 

Two  miles  before  the  army  reached  Beaver,  a person  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  Indians,  came  in.  He  had  been  taken  about  a week  ! 

before,  near  Fort  Bedford,  by  six  Delawares.  He  stated  that  the  In- 
dians had  seen  the  army  the  day  before,  but  kept  aloof,  being  awed  by 
its  numbers.* 

On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  his  army,  arrived 
at  Tuscarawas,  near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum.  This  place  was  ) 
found  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  lands  rich  on  both  sides  of  the  ( 
river, — the  country  on  the  north-west  side  being  a level  plain  for  more  j 
than  five  miles  in  circumference.  • 

While  the  army  remained  in  camp  here,  the  two  men  who  had  been 
sent  by  Colonel  Bouquet  to  Colonel  Bradstreet  at  Detroit,  arrived.  They 
reported  that  they  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  place,  and  taken  about  sixteen  miles  to  one  of  their 
towns,  where  they  were  kept  until  the  savages  learning  the  arrival  of 

* The  facts  in  relation  to  the  march  of  the  army,  are  mostly  taken  from 
Hutchens’  Historical  Account  of  Bouquet’s  Expedition,  published  in  Craig’s 
Olden  Time,  No.  6,  pp.  241,  263  ; and  Appendix,  pp.  143,  166. 
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the  army,  set  them  at  liberty,  ordering  them  to  say  to  Colonel  Bouquet 
that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  were  coming  to  nego- 
tiate a peace. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Bouquet  proceeded  two  miles  further  down 
the  Muskingum,  and  encamped  on  a high  bank.  The  next  day  six  In- 
dians came  to  inform  him,  that  all  their  chiefs  were  assembled  about 
eight  miles  distant,  and  were  ready  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  him,  8nd 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  peace.  He  returned  an  answer,  that  he 
would  meet  them  the  next  day  in  a bower  at  some  distance  from  the 
camp.  In  the  meantime  he  built  a small  stockade  fort  for  the  deposite 
of  provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  troops  on  their  return  and  to  lighten  the 
convoy. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  Colonel  Bouquet,  attended  by  a por- 
tion of  ihe  regular  troops,  the  Virginia  volunteers,  and  the  light  horse, 
repaired  to  the  bower  that  had  been  erected  for  the  conference. (1) 
Shortly  after  the  troops  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  Indians  arrived  at  the  place  appropriated  for  them.  Of 
the  Delawares,  two  tribes  were  present,  numbering  twenty  warriors, 
with  their  respective  chiefs,  Custaloga  and  Beaver.  Of  the  Shawanese, 
Keissinautchtha,  a deputy  from  the  chiefs,  and  six  warriors.  And  of 
the  Senecas,  Kiyashuta,  their  chief  Sachem,  and  fifteen  warriors.  Kiya- 
shuta,  Custaloga,  Beaver  and  Turtle-Heart,  were  the  chief  speakers. 
Being  seated,  they  first  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  ; after  which  they 
laid  them  aside,  and  addressed  Colonel  Bouquet  at  length.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  they  had  to  offer  consisted  in  excuses  for  their  late  trea- 
chery and  misconduct,  throwing  the  blame  on  the  rashness  of  their 
young  men,  and  the  nations  living  to  the  westward  of  them  ; sueing  for 
! peace  in  an  humble  malnner,  and  promising  severally  to  deliver  up  all 
i their  prisoners.  After  they  had  concluded,  the  Colonel  promised  to 
i give  them  an  answer  the  next  day,  and  after  dismissing  them  returned 
! with  the  army  to  camp. 

On  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  the  next  meeting  did  not  take 
1 place  until  the  twentieth,  when  Colonel  Bouquet  replied,  “ that  their 
pretences  to  palliate  their  guilt  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  Western 
i nations,  and  the  rashness  of  their  young  men,  were  weak  and  frivolous, 

r as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  English  to  have  protected  them  against  all 

f these  nations,  if  they  had  solicited  assistance,  and  that  it  was  their  own 
duty  to  have  chastised  their  young  men  when  they  did  wrong,  and  not 
s to  suffer  themselves  to  be  directed  by  them.  

(1)  Appendix,  p.  150, 151,  &c. 
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He  recapitulated  to  them  many  instances  of  their  former  perfidy  ; 
their  killing  or  captivating  the  traders  who  had  been  sent  among  them, 
at  their  own  request,  and  plundering  their  effects  : their  attacking  Fort 
Pitt,  which  had  been  built  with  their  express  consent ; their  murdering 
four  men  that  had  been  sent  on  a public  message  to  them,  thereby  vio- 
lating the  customs  held  sacred  among  all  nations,  however  barbarous  ; 
their  attacking  the  English  army  at  Brush  creek,  and  after  being  defeated, 
falling  upon  the  frontier  and  continuing  to  murder.  He  also  referred  to 
their  treacherous  violation  of  their  late  engagements  with  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  in  which  they  stipulated  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  by  the 
tenth  of  September  last,  and  to  recall  all  their  warriors  from  the  frontiers. 
“ You  have,”  said  he,  “ promised  at  every  former  treaty,  as  you  do 
now,  to  deliver  up  all  your  prisoners,  and  have  received  at  every  time 
presents,  but  have  never  complied  with  the  engagements.  I am  now  to 
tell  you,  therefore,  that  the  English  will  no  longer  be  imposed  upon  by 
your  promises.  This  army  shall  not  leave  your  country,  until  you 
have  fully  complied  with  every  condition  that  is  to  precede  a treaty 
with  you.” 

*c  I have  brought  with  me,  the  relations  of  the  people  you  have  mas- 
sacred, or  taken  prisoners.  They  are  impatient  for  revenge  ; and  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  I can  protect  you  against  their  just  resentment,  which 
is  only  restrained  by  the  assurances  given  them,  that  no  peace  shall  ever 
be  concluded  till  you  have  given  full  satisfaction.” 

“ Your  former  allies,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandotts,  and  others, 
have  made  peace  with  us.  The  Six  Nations  have  joined  us  against 
you.  We  now  surround  you,  having  possession  of  all  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Lakes.  All  the  French  living  in  those 
parts  are  now  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  dare  no  longer  assist  you. 
It  is  therefore  in  our  power  totally  to  extirpate  you  from  being  a people. 
But  the  English  are  a merciful  and  generous  nation,  averse  to  shed  the 
blood  even  of  their  most  cruel  enemies  ; and  if  it  were  possible  that 
you  could  convince  us  that  you  sincerely  repent  of  your  past  perfidy, 
and  that  we  could  depend  on  your  good  behavior  for  the  future,  you 
might  yet  hope  for  mercy  and  peace.  If  I find  you  faithfully'  execute 
the  following  preliminary  conditions,  I will  not  treat  you  with  the 
severity  you  deserve.  I give  you  twelve  days  to  deliver  into  my  hands 
all  the  prisoners  in  your  possession,  without  any  exception  ; English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women  and  children,  whether  adopted  in  your  tribes, 
married,  or  living  amongst  you  under  any  denomination  and  pretence, 
whatsoever,  together  with  all  the  negroes.  And  you  are  to  furnish  the 
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said  prisoners  with  clothing,  provisions,  and  horses,  to  carry  them  to 
Fort  Pitt.  When  you  have  fully  complied  with  these  conditions,  you 
shall  then  know  on  what  terms  you  may  obtain  the  peace  you  ask  for.”(l) 
The  decided  tone  of  this  speech  had  the  desired  effect.  The  deter- 
mined spirit  in  which  it  was  delivered,  the  boldness  of  the  army  in 
penetrating  into  the  wilderness,  which  they  had  deemed  impassable  by 

! regular  troops,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  commander  who  had  signally 
defeated  them  at  Bushy  Run,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  awed  them  into 
a desire  for  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  former  conference  on  the  seventeenth,  the  two 
Delaware  Chiefs  delivered  eighteen  white  prisoners,  and  also  eighty-three 
small  sticks  expressing  the  number  of  other  prisoners  in  their  posses- 

Ision,  promising  to  release  them  as  soon  as  possible.  None  of  the 
Shawanese  Sachems  appeared  at  the  conference,  and  their  deputy, 
Keissinautchtha,  declined  speaking  until  Colonel  Bouquet  had  answered 
the  Delawares,  and  then  with  a dejected  sullenness,  he  promised  in  be- 
, half  of  his  nation,  to  submit  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  other  tribes. 
As  the  presence  of  the  army  was  the  best  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  promises  of  the  Indians,  Colonel  Bouquet  determined  to 
march  farther  into  the  country,  and  required  some  of  each  nation  to 
attend  him  on  his  march.  And  before  they  separated,  Kiyashta,  the 
leading  sachem,  addressed  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  several  nations, 
desiring  them  “ to  be  strong  in  complying  with  their  engagements,  that 
they  might  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  their  former  breach  of  faith,  and 
convince  their  brothers,  the  English,  that  they  could  speak  the  truth,” 
adding  “ that  he  would  conduct  the  army  to  the  place  appointed  for 
receiving  the  prisoners.”  (2) 

Colonel  Bouquet  declined  shaking  hands  with  the  chiefs  at  the  close 
of  this  meeting,  and  as  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  he  told  them  that  the 
English  never  took  their  enemies  by  the  hand  until  peace  was  finally 
concluded.  (3)  The  council  then  separated. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  the  army  began  its  march  to 
the  place  appointed  to  receive  the  prisoners.  But  arriving  at  a place 
about  a mile  from  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
place  of  holding  the  late  council,  Colonel  Bouquet  concluded  to  encamp, 
it  being  in  the  midst  of  their  towns  and  settlements.  Four  redoubts 

(1)  Hutchens’  Historical  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  Colonel  Bouquet, 
against  the  Indians,  in  1764,  published  in  Craig’s  Olden  Time,  Vol.  1.  INo.  6, 
page  246, 248. 

(2)  Hutchens’  Historical  Account,  in  Craig’s  Olden  Time,  Vol  I. p. 248.249* 

(3)  Hutchens’  Historical  Account,  in  Craig’s  Olden  Time,  Vol.  1.  p.  249. 
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were  built  opposite  the  four  angles  of  the  camp ; the  ground  in  front 
was  cleared,  a store-house  erected  for  provisions,  and  also  a house  to  1 2 
receive  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a council,  upon  their  re-  [ 
turn  with  the  prisoners. 

Messengers  now  arrived  in  camp  from  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese, 
with  information  that  the  prisoners  were  already  on  their  way,  in  charge 
of  the  Indians  ; and  a Caughnawaga  chief  and  twenty  warriors  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  a letter  from  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  in  answer  to  the  one  which  had  been  sent,  by  two  Indians  from  j 
Fort  Pitt.  The  substance  of  this  communication  was,  that  Col.  Brad-  j 
street  had  settled  nothing  with  the  several  Indian  tribes,  and  had  re-  j 
covered  no  prisoners — and  that  he  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  j 
co-operate  with  Colonel  Bouquet.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  j 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  determination,  if  Colonel  Bouquet  had  not  * 
been  in  possession  of  the  Indian  territory  with  his  army,  and  had  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  with  him.  j 

On  Friday,  the  ninth  of  November,  the  Colonel,  attended  by  most  of  f 
the  principal  officers,  went  to  the  council-house.  Most  of  the  prison- 
ers had  now  arrived,  and  were  given  up,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  » 
six.  (1)  Almost  one  hundred  were  still  in  possession  of  the  Shawanese,  » 
which  were  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  following  spring.  The  conference  I 
was  first  opened  with  the  Senecas  and  Delawares.  Kiyashuta  and  I 
ten  warriors  represented  the  former,  Custaloga  and  twenty  warriors  the  (: 
latter. 

Kiyashuta,  sachem  of  the  Senecas,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

“ With  this  string  of  wampum,  we  wipe  away  the  tears  from  your  j 
eyes — we  deliver  you  these  three  prisoners,  which  are  the  last  of  your  i 
flesh  and  blood  that  remained  among  the  Senecas  and  Custaloga  tribe  of  | 
Delawares.  (2)  We  gather  together  and  bring  with  this  belt,  (3)  all  the  j, » 
bones  of  the  people  that  have  been  killed  during  this  unhappy  war,  i 
which  the  evil  spirit  occasioned  among  us.  We  cover  the  bones  that  j 
have  been  buried,  that  they  may  be  never  more  remembered.  We  j 
again  cover  their  place  with  leaves,  that  it  may  be  no  more  seen.  As 
we  have  been  long  astray,  and  the  path  between  you  and  us  stopped,  we 


(1)  Virginians— Males,  - - - - - - -32 

Females,  - - - - - -5S 

Pennsylvanians—  Males,  - - - - - 49 

Females,  - - - - - - 67 

In  all,  206 

(2)  The  others  had  been  delivered  up  previously. 


(3)  The  speaker  always  delivers  a belt  or  string,  at  the  time  it  is  mentioned. 
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extend  this  belt,  that  it  may  be  again  cleared,  and  we  may  travel  in 
peace  to  see  our  brethren  as  our  ancestors  formerly  did.  While  you 
hold  it  fast  by  one  end,  and  we  by  the  other,  we  shall  always  be  able  to 
discover  any  thing  that  may  disturb  our  friendship.” 

Colonel  Bouquet  replied,  that  he  received  the  last  prisoners,  and  heard 
with  much  gratification  the  speech  of  Kiyashuta.  He  was  ready  to 
join  in  burying  the  bones  of  the  victims  of  this  war,  so  that  their  places 
might  be  no  more  seen.  The  peace  asked  for  should  now  be  had.  But 
as  he  was  a warrior,  other  peisons  would  be  commissioned  to  make  a 
treaty  with  them.  He  then  required  two  hostages  from  each  tribe,  as  a 
security  against  further  hostilities,  and  that  deputies  should  be  sent  fully 
empowered  to  treat  for  all  the  tribes,  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Fort 
Pitt ; and  in  that  treaty  every  thing  should  be  settled  to  render  the  peace 
everlasting.  This  was  done,  when  he  took  the  chiefs  by  the  hand  for 
the  first  time,  which  gave  them  great  joy. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Bouquet  met  King  Beaver,  chief  of  two  other 
tribes  of  the  Delawares,  with  thirty  warriors,  when  the  same  cere- 
monies took  place  between  them  as  on  the  preceding  day,  with  the  other 
tribes.  He  presented  six  hostages,  and  five  deputies,  to  treat  for  peace. 

The  Shawanese  met  Colonel  Bouquet  in  council,  on  the  twelfth  of 
November.  Although  this  nation  saw  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  the  same  conditions  with  the  other  tribes,  yet  there  ap- 
peared a reluctance  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  their  conduct,  which  ren- 
dered it  very  suspicious.  Their  chiefs  and  forty  warriors  were  present, 
also  about  sixty  warriors,  and  their  chiefs,  of  the  Senecas  and  Delawares. 

The  Red  Hawk  was  their  speaker,  and  he  delivered  himself  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  pride  and  submission.  The  following  extracts  are 
specimens : 

“Brother: — You  will  listen  to  us  your  younger  brethren;  and  as 
we  discover  something  in  your  eyes,  that  prevents  you  from  being  satis- 
fied with  us,  we  will  wipe  it  away  that  you  may  clearly  see.  You  have 
heard  many  bad  stories  of  us.  We  clear  your  ears  that  you  may  hear. 
We  remove  every  bad  thing  from  your  heart,  that  it  may  be  like  the 
heart  of  your  ancestors  when  they  thought  of  nothing  but  good.  (1) 

“ When  we  saw  you  coming  this  road,  you  advanced  towards  us, 
with  an  uplifted  tomahawk  in  your  hand;  but  we  take  it  out  of  your 
hands,  to  throw  it  up  to  the  Good  Spirit,  (2)  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases. 
We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  And  now  brother,  who  are  yourself  a 

(1)  Here  he  gave  a string. 

(2)  Their  usual  figure  is  burying  the  hatchet;  but  as  such  hatchets  may  be 
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warrior,  we  ask  you  to  take  hold  of  this  chain  of  friendship,  (1)  and 
receive  it  from  us,  who  are  also  warriors,  and  let  us  think  no  more  of *  1 2 3 4 
war,  in  pity  to  our  old  men,  women  and  children.”  (2) 

Now,  brother,  I beg  that  we  who  are  warriors  may  forget  our  dis- 
putes, and  renew  the  friendship  which  appears  by  these  papers,  (3)  j 
which  I hold  in  my  hand,  to  have  subsisted  between  our  fathers.” 

A number  of  prisoners  were  delivered  up,  and  hostages  given  to  j 
Colonel  Bouquet,  as  security  for  the  promised  treaty  of  peace.  Red  j 
Hawk  pledged  himself  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  who  were  \ 
absent  at  a great  distance,  in  hunting,  that  they  certainly  should  come  to  j 
Fort  Pitt  in  the  spring,  and  bring  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  with  j 
them.  This  pledge  was  afterwards  faithfully  redeemed.  ? 

The  basis  of  a treaty  now  being  effected,  the  prisoners  were  brought  ' 
into  camp.  Then  occurred  a scene  of  thrilling  interest ; “ where  were  * 
to  be  seen  fathers  and  mothers  recognizing  and  clasping  their  once  lost  : i 
babes;  (4)  husbands  hanging  around  the  necks  of  their  newly  recovered  H 

dug  up  again,  this  expression  of  sending  it  up  to  the  Good  Spirit,  is  a much  ' 
stronger  emblem  of  the  permanency  of  the  peace  now  to  be  made. 

(1)  Here  he  gave  a belt. 

(2)  He  here  intimates  that  it  was  no  inability  to  fight,  that  made  his  nation  id 
desire  peace,  but  mere  compassion  for  the  old  men,  women  and  children.  ( 

(3)  He  here  produced  a treaty  held  with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  in 

1701,  and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  at  different  dates. — I 
See  Appendix,  162-163.  'f 

(4)  A number  of  the  restored  prisoners  were  brought  to  Carlisle,  and  Colonel  ’ 

Bouquet  advertised  for  those  who  had  lost  children,  to  come  to  this  place  and  !f 
look  for  them.  Among  those  that  came  was  a German  woman,  a native  of 
Rentlingen,  in  Wittemberg,  Germany,  who,  and  her  husband  had  emigrated  Ij 
to  America  prior  to  the  French  war,  and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Tulpe-  j 
hocken,  where  two  of  her  daughters,  Barbara  and  Regina,  were  abducted  by 
the  Indians.  The  mother  was  now  unable  to  designate  her  children,  even  if 
they  should  be  among  the  number  of  the  re-captured.  With  her  brother,  the 
distressed, aged  woman  lamented  to  Colonel  Bouquet  her  hopeless  ca3e,  telling 
him  how  she  used,  years  ago,  to  sing  to  her  little  daughters,  hymns  of  which 
they  were  fond.  The  Colonel  requested  her  to  sing  one  of  the  hymns,  which  j 
she  did  in  these  words:  i 

Allein,und  doch  nicht  ganz  alleine, 

Bin  ich  in  meiner  Einsamkeit; 

Dann  wann  ich  gleich  verlassen  scheine, 

Yertreibt  mir  Jesus  seibst  dri  zeit : 

Ich  bin  bey  ihm,  und  er  bey  mir. 

So  kommt  mir  gar  nichts  emsam  fluer — 

IN  ENGLISH. 

Alone,  yqt  not  alone  am  1, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear  ; 

1 feel  my  Savior  always  nigh, 

He  comes  my  dreary  hours  to  cheer — 

I’m  with  him,  and  he  with  me, 

Thus,  1 cannot  solitary  be — 

And  Regina,  the  only  daughter  present,  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  mother. — 
Barbara,  the  other  daughter,  was  never  restored.— Hallische  Nachrichten, 
page  1033. 
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wives ; sisters  and  brothers  unexpectedly  meeting  together  after  long 
separations,  scarce  able  to  speak  the  same  language,  or,  for  some  time, 
to  be  sure  that  they  were  children  of  the  same  parents ! In  all  these 
interviews,  joy  and  rapture  inexpressible  were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a 
very  different  nature  were  painted  in  the  looks  of  others,  flying  from 
place  to  place  in  eager  enquiries  after  relations  not  found  ! trembling  to 
receive  an  answer  to  their  questions  ! distracted  with  doubts,  hopes  and 
fears,  on  obtaining  no  account  of  those  they  sought  for  ! or  stiffened  into 
living  monuments  of  horror  and  woe,  on  learning  their  unhappy  fate. — 
The  Indians,  too,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  savageness,  bore  a 
capital  part  in  heightening  these  most  affecting  scenes.  They  delivered 
up  their  beloved  captives  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  shed  torrents  of 
tears  over  them,  recommending  them  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  continuing  their  regard  to  them  all  the  time  they 
remained  in  the  camp.  They  visited  them  from  day  to  day  ; brought 
them  what  corn,  skins,  horses,  and  other  matters,  they  had  bestowed  on 
them  while  in  their  families ; accompanied  with  other  presents,  and  all 
the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  and  tender  affection.  Nay,  they  did  not 
stop  here,  but,  when  the  army  marched,  some  of  the  Indians  solicited 
and  obtained  leave  to  accompany  their  former  captives  all  the  way  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  themselves  in  hunting  provisions  for  them  on 
the  road.  A young  Mingo  went  still  further,  and  gave  an  instance  of 
love  which  would  make  a figure  even  in  romance.  He  had  taken  such 
a liking  to  a Virginian  young  woman,  who  was  amongst  the  captives, 
as  to  call  her  his  wife.  Against  all  remonstrance  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  approaching  the  frontiers,  he  per- 
sisted in  following  her  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  surviving  rela- 
tions of  many  unfortunate  persons,  who  had  been  captivated  or  scalped 
by  those  of  his  nation. 

These  qualities  in  savages  challenge  our  just  esteem.  They  should 
make  us  charitably  consider  their  barbarities  as  the  effects  of  wrong  edu- 
cation, and  false  notions  of  bravery  and  heroism  ; while  we  should  look 
on  their  virtues  as  sure  marks  that  nature  has  made  them  fit  subjects  of 
cultivation  as  well  as  us ; and  that  we  are  called  on  by  our  superior 
advantages,  to  yield  them  all  the  help  we  can  in  this  way.  Cruel  and 
unmerciful  as  they  are,  by  habit  and  long  example  in  war,  yet,  whenever 
they  come  to  give  way  to  the  native  dictates  of  humanity,  they  exercise 
virtues  which  Christians  need  not  blush  to  imitate.  When  they  once 
determine  to  give  life,  they  give  every  thing  with  it,  which,  in  their  ap- 
prehension, belongs  to  it.  From  every  inquiry  that  has  been  made,  it 
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appears  that  no  woman  thus  saved  is  preserved  for  base  motives,  or  need 
fear  the  violation  of  her  honor.  No  child  is  otherwise  treated  by  the 
persons  adopting  it,  than  the  children  of  their  own  body.  The  perpetual 
slavery  of  those  captivated  in  war,  is  a notion  which  even  their  barbarity 
has  not  yet  suggested  to  them.  Every  captive,  whom  their  affection, 
their  caprice,  or  whatever  else,  leads  them  to  save,  is  soon  incorporated 
with  them,  and  fares  alike  with  themselves.  i 

Among  the  captives,  a woman  was  brought  into  the  camp  at  Musk-  [ 
ingum,  with  a babe  about  three  months  old  at  her  breast.  One  of  the.  [ 
Virginia  volunteers  soon  knew  her  to  be  his  wife,  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  Indians  six  months  before.  She  was  immediately  delivered  to  j 
her  overjoyed  husband.  He  flew  with  her  to  his  tent,  and  clothed  her  ; 
and  his  child  in  proper  apparel.  But  her  joy,  after  the  first  transports  j 
was  soon  dampened  by  the  reflection  that  another  dear  child  of  about  j 
two  years  old,  captivated  with  the  mother,  and  separated  from  her,  was  I 
still  missing,  although  many  children  had  been  brought  in. 

A few  days  afterwards,  a number  of  other  prisoners  was  brought  in, 
and  among  them  were  several  more  children.  The  woman  was  sent 
for,  and  one  supposed  to  be  hers,  was  produced  to  her.  At  first  sight 
she  was  uncertain,  but  viewing  the  child  with  great  earnestness,  she  ( 
soon  recollected  its  features,  and  was  so  overcome  with  joy,  that,  liter- 
ally forgetting  her  suckling  child,  she  dropt  it  from  her  arms,  and  catch,  j 
ing  up  the  new  found  child  in  an  ecstasy,  clasped  it  to  her  breast,  and^  j 
bursting  into  tears,  carried  it  off,  unable  to  speak  for  joy.  The  father  ; 
seizing  up  the  babe  she  had  let  fall,  followed  her  in  no  less  transport,  | 
and  affection.  (1) 

Among  the  children  who  had  been  carried  off,  and  had  long  lived  j 
with  the  Indians,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  marks  of  joy  would  appear 
on  being  restored  to  their  parents  or  relations.  Having  been  accustomed  j 
to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  the  only  connections  they  had,  having  been 
tenderly  treated  by  them,  and  speaking  their  language,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  considered  their  new  state  in  the  light  of  a captivity,  and  parted  \ 
from  the  savages  with  tears. 

But  it  must  not  be  denied  that  there  were  even  some 'grown  persons 
who  showed  an  unwillingness  to  return.  The  Shaivanese  were  obliged  to 
to  bind  several  of  their  prisoners,  and  force  them  along  to  the  camp ; and 
some  women,  who  had  been  delivered  up,  afterwards  found  means  to 

escape,  and  run  back  to  the  Indian  towns.  Some,  who  could  not  make 

- : hit 

co! 
irii 


(1)  See  Appendix,  p.  149,  166. 
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their  escape,  clung  to  their  savage  acquaintances  at  parting,  and  contin- 
ued many  days  in  bitter  lamentations,  even  refusing  sustenance. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  speech  of  the  Shawanese  chief,  on 
delivering  his  prisoners,  is  a strong  proof  of  what  is  before  observed, 
concerning  their  tenderness  and  affection  for  the  captives  whom  they 
have  preserved  : 

“Father,  says  he  to  the  English,  we  have  brought  your  flesh  and 
blood  to  you  ; they  have  all  been  united  to  us  by  adoption,  and  although 
we  now'  deliver  them  up  to  you,  we  will  always  look  upon  them  as  our 
relations,  whenever  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  that  we  may  visit  them. 
We  have  taken  as  much  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.  They  are  now  become  unacquainted  with  your  customs  and 
manners,  and  therefore  we  request  you  will  use  them  tenderly  and 
kindly,  which  will  induce  them  to  live  contentedly  with  you.”(l) 

Business  now  having  been  closed  with  the  Indians,  the  army  com- 
menced its  march  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  for  Fort  Pitt,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  twenty-eighth. 

A few  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Bouquet  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  England.* 

(1)  Annual  Register,  1764. 

* Henry  Bouquet  was  born  at  Rolle,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 
In  1736,  being  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  received  as  a cadet 
in  the  regiment  of  Constance,  in  the  service  of  L.  L.  H.  H.  P.  P.,  and  in 
1738,  he  obtained  an  Ensigncy  in  the  same  regiment.  From  thence  he  passed 
into  that  of  Roquin,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  distinguished 
himself  first,  as  1st  Lieutenant,  and  afterwards  as  Adjutant,  in  the  skilful  and 
memorable  wars  which  that  great  prince  sustained  against  the  combined  for- 
ces of  France  and  Spain.  In  1748,  having  previously  distinguished  himself, 
he  entered,  in  the  quality  of  Captain  Commandant,  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  in  the  regiment  of  Swiss  Guards,  recently  formed  at  the  Hague ; 
and  soon  after,  he  was  selected  to  go  with  the  Generals  Burmannia  and  Corn- 
able,  to  receive  from  the  French  the  fortresses  in  the  low  country,  which  they 
were  bound  to  give  up,  and  to  conduct  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
which  France  gave  up  to  the  Republic,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
La-Chapell. 

In  1754,  when  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  he  was  soli- 
cited to  serve  as  an  officer  in  America;  he  consented.  Having  arrived  in 
America,  his  integrity  and  ability  soon  secured  to  him  great  confidence,  espe- 
cially in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Respected  by  the  troops,  confided  in  by 
all  who  had  a share  in  the  interior  government  of  the  provinces;  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  ail,  he  had  but  to  ask,  and  he  obtained  all  that  it  was  possible 
to  afford  him,  because  it  was  believed  that  he  had  asked  for  nothing  but  what 
was  necessary  and  proper,  and  all  that  would  be  faithfully  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  King  and  of  the  provinces.  This  good  understanding  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  contributed  as  much  to  his  successes,  as  bis 
ability. 

Immediately  afier  the  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  the  King  made 
him  Brigadier  General  and  Commandant  of  the  troops  in  all  the  southern 
colonies  of  British  America.  He  died  in  Pensacola,  1767,  lamented  by  his 
friends,  and  regretted  universally. — Hutchins'  Historical  Account  of  Bouquet's 
Expedition. 
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In  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  ninth  of  May,  the  time  designated  for 
holding  the  council  for  ratifying  the  treaty  of  peace,  arrived,  ten  chiefs 
and  about  fifty  warriors,  accompanied  by  a large  body  of  the  Delaware, 
Seneca,  Sandusky,  and  Muncy  tribes,  made  their  appearance  at  Fort 
Pitt,  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  their  promises.  They  brought  with 
them  all  the  prisoners  except  a few,  who  they  said  were  absent  with 
their  hunting  parties — such  as  probably  preferred  a savage  life. 

The  Shawanese  now,  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  expressed  their  ? 

entire  satisfaction  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  Their  tone  was  completely  I, 

changed,  and  they  seemed  indeed  rejoiced  in  perfectly  brightening  “the  [ 

chain  of  friendship.”  Peace  was  ratified,  and  the  Indians  returned  to  [ 

their  homes  in  the  wilderness ; and  the  deserted  hearth  stones  of  the  j 

white  inhabitants,  upon  the  frontiers,  were  again  revisited,  and  the  wave  ' 

of  population  began  to  move  on  westward. 

Thus  closed  the  memorable  Kiyashuta  and  Pontiac  war — one  of  shor 
duration,  but  nevertheless,  productive  of  more  distracting  disquietude,  ^ 
and  serious  injury  to  the  frontier  settlements,  than  had  been  experienced  f 
during  years  of  previous  hostility.  The  peace  that  now  ensued  lasted 
until  a short  time  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  gave  confidence  and  secu-  Jj 
rity  to  the  pioneers  of  the  west.  It  was  during  this  period  of  quietude  » 
that  emigration  to  the  valley  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  was  permanently  fj 
commenced, — when  the  foundations  were  laid  of  great  and  powerful  ? 
States,  now  holding  a controlling  influence  in  the  American  Union. 

I 

CHAPTER  X. 

I 

LORD  DUNMORE’S  WAR  OF  1774-THE  CAUSES  THAT  LED  TO  IT— MURDER  OF  LO-  | l 
GAN ’S  FAMILY,  BALD  EAGLE  AND  OTHERS— COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES—  j j 
LEWIS’S  EXPEDITION— THE  BATTLE  AT  POINT  PLEASANT— DUNMORE’S  TREA*  : 
TY— HEROISM  OF  CORNSTALK— CHARACTER  OF  LEWIS— VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  i 
LORD  DUNMORE-REMARKS. 

We  now  come  to  the  Indian  war  usually  called  “ Lord  Dunmore’s 
War  of  1774.” 

After  Colonel  Bouquet’s  Expedition  in  1764,  when  he  made  a treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  War  by  the  | 
treaty  made  with  the  chiefs,  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the  German 
Flats  on  the  Mohawk  river,  N.  Y.,  towards  the  close  of  1764,  the 
western  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  enjoyed  peace,  and 
all  things  wore  an  inviting  aspect,  until  the  spring  of  1774,  when  fore- 
bodings of  a sanguinary  conflict  presented  themselves a renewal  of 
hostilities  commenced,  which,  it  must  be  conceded  was  occasioned  by 
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the  whites  themselves.  Several  murders  were  committed  by  the  whites 
upon  the  Indians, (1)  under  seemingly  justifying  pretexts.*  John  Ryan 

(1)  Appendix,  203,  212,  214,  217. 

* Extract  of  a letter  dated  at  Redstone,  October,  1774. 

“It  will  not  be  improper  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  Indian  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  spring,  before  I give  you  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  expe- 
dition which  his  Excellency  Lord  Dunmore,  has  carried  on  successfully 
against  the  Shawanese,  one  of  the  richest,  proudest,  and  bravest  of  the  Indian 
nations.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  as  far  as  the  year 
1764,  when  Colonel  Bouquet  made  peace  with  that  nation.  The  Shawanese 
never  complied  with  the  terms  of  that  peace;  they  did  not  deliver  up  the 
white  prisoners;  there  was  no  lasting  impression  made  upon  them  by  a stroke 
from  the  troops  employed  against  them  that  campaign  ; and  they  barely  acqui- 
esced in  some  articles  of  t he  treaty  by  command  of  the  Six  Nations.  The 
Red  Hawk,  a Shawanese  chief,  insulted  Colonel  Bouquet  with  impunity;  and 
an  Indian  killed  the  Colonel’s  foot-man  the  day  after  the  peace  was  made. — 
This  murder  not  being  taken  notice  of,  gave  rise  to  several  daring  outrages 
committed  immediately  after. 

In  the  year  following,  several  murders  were  committed  by  the  Indians  on 
New  river;  and  soon  after,  several  men  employed  in  the  service  of  Wharton 
and  Company,  were  killed  on  their  passage  to  Illinois,  and  the  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  company  carried  off.  Sometime  after  this  outrage,  a number  of 
men  employed  to  kill  meat  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Chartres,  were  killed,  and 
their  rifles,  blankets,  & c.,  carried  to  the  Indian  towns.  These  repeated  hos- 
tilities and  outrages  being  committed  with  impunity,  made  the  Indians  bold 
and  daring.  Although  it  was  not  the  Shawanese  alone  that  committed  all 
these  hostilities,  yet,  letting  one  nation  pass  with  impunity,  when  mischief  is 
done,  inspires  the  rest  of  the  tribes  with  courage;  so  that  the  officers  com- 
manding his  Majesty’s  troops  on  the  Ohio , at  that  time,  not  having  power  or 
spirit  to  pursue  the  Indians,  nor  address  to  reclaim  them,  mischief  became  fa- 
miliar to  them;  they  were  sure  to  kill  and  plunder  whenever  it  was  in  their 
power,  and  indeed  they  panted  for  an  opportunity. 

It  is  probable  you  will  see  Lord  Dunrnore’s  speech  to  some  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  who  waited  on  his  Lordship;  it  mentions  the  particular  murders 
and  outrages  committed  by  them  every  year  successively,  since  they  pretended 
to  make  peace  with  Colonel  Bouquet.  The  most  recent  murders  committed 
by  the  Indians  before  the  while  people  began  to  retaliate,  were  that  of  Cap- 
tain Russell’s  son,  three  more  white  men,  and  two  of  his  negroes,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  October,  1773;  that  of  a Dutch  family  on  the  Kenhawa,  in  June  of 
the  same  year;  and  one  Richard,  in  July  following;  and  that  of  Mr.  Hoggand 
three  white  men,  on  the  Great  Kenhawa,  early  in  April  1774.  Things  being 
in  this  situation,  a message  was  sent  to  the  Shawanese,  inviting  them  to  a con- 
ference, in  order  to  bury  the  tomahawk  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship. 
They  fired  upon  the  messengers,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Immediately  on  their  return,  letters  were  written  by  some  gen- 
tlemen at  Fort  Pitt,  and  dispersed  among  the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio,  assur- 
ing them  that  a war  with  the  Shawanese  was  unavoidable,  and  desiring  them 
to  be  on  their  guard,  as  it  was  uncertain  where  the  Indians  would  strike  first. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  men,  of  the  names  of  Greathouse  and  Baker,  sold  some 
rum  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  and  with  them  some  Indians  got  drunk, 
and  were  killed.  Lord  Dunmore  has  ordered  that  the  manner  of  their  being 
Killed  be  enquired  into.  Many  officers  and  other  adventurers  who  were  down 
the  Ohio,  in  order  to  explore  the  country  and  have  iands  surveyed,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  abbve  intelligence,  and  seeing  the  letters  from  the  gentlemen  at 
Fort  Pitt,  thought  proper  to  return.  Captain  Michael  Cresap  was  one  of  these 
gentlemen.  On  their  return  to  the  river,  they  fell  in  with  a party  of  Indians, 
and  being  apprehensive  that  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  attack  them,  as 
appeared  by  their  manoeuvers,  the  white  people  being  the  smallest  number, 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  fire,  whereupon  they 
engaged  ; and  after  exchanging  a few  shots,  killed  two  or  three  of  the  Indians 
and  dispersed  the  rest ; hostilities  being  then  commenced  on  both  sides,  the 
matter  became  serious.”— Am.  Arch.  1.  1016. 
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killed  three  Indians,  on  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers. 
Several  were  killed  at  South  Branch,  while  on  a friendly  visit  to  that 
country.  This  was  done  by  two  associates,  Henry  Judah  and  Nicholas 
Harpold.  Logan’s  family,  the  decided  friend  to  the  English,  and 
others,  were  selected  as  objects  upon  whom  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
savages  wreaked  their  vengeance.  The  instances  of  injustice  done  to 
these  children  of  the  forest,  were  numerous.  Among  many  such  at  that 
time,  was  also  the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle , an  Indian  of  notoriety,  not 
only  among  his  own  nation,  but  also  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier, 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  and  hunting.  In  one  of 
his  visits  among  them,  he  was  discovered  alone  and  murdered,  solely  to 
gratify  a most  wanton  thirst  for  Indian  blood.  After  the  commission  of 
this  most  outrageous  enormity,  he  was  seated  in  the  stern  of  a canoe, 
and  with  a piece  of  corn-cake  thrust  into  his  mouth,  set  afloat  on  the 
Monongahela.  In  this  situation  he  was  seen  descending  the  river  by 
several,  who  supposed  him  to  be  as  usual,  returning  from  a friendly 
hunt  with  the  whites  in  the  upper  settlements,  and  who  expressed  some 
astonishment  that  he  did  not  stop  to  see  them.  The  canoe  floating  near 
to  the  shore,  below  the  mouth  of  George’s  creek,  was  observed  by  a 
Mrs.  Province,  who  had  it  brought  to  the  bank,  and  the  friendly,  but 
unfortunate  old  Indian,  decently  buried. 

“ Not  long  after  the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle,  another  outrage  of  a simi- 
lar nature  was  committed  on  a peaceful  Indian,  for  which  the  person 
was  apprehended  and  taken  to  Winchester  for  trial.  But  the  fury  of 
the  populace  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  there  awaiting  that  event. — 
The  prison  doors  were  forced,  the  irons  knocked  off  and  he  again  set 
at  liberty. 

But  a still  more  atrocious  act  is  said  to  have  been  soon  after  perpe- 
trated. Until  then,  the  murders  committed  were  only  such  as  were 
found  within  the  limits  of  white  settlements,  and  on  men  and  warriors. 
In  1772,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  women  and  children  like- 
wise became  victims  to  the  exasperated  feelings  of  our  own  citizens; 
and  this  too,  while  quietly  enjoying  the  comforts  of  their  own  huts,  in 
their  own  village. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  Indian  town  on  the  little  Kenhawa,  called 
Bulltown,  inhabited  by  five  families,  who  were  in  habits  of  social  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  whites  on  Buchanan  and  on  Hacker’s 
creek  ; frequently  visiting  and  hunting  with  them.  There  was  likewise 
residing  on  Gauley  river,  the  family  of  a German  by  the  name  of  Stroud. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  Stroud  being  from  home,  his  family 
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were  all  murdered,  his  house  plundered,  and  his  cattle  driven  off.  The 
trail  made  by  these  leading  in  the  direction  of  Bulltown,  induced  the 
supposition  that  the  Indians  of  that  village  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
outrage,  and  caused  several  to  resolve  on  avenging  it  upon  them. 

A party  of  five  men,  two  of  whom  were  William  White  and  Wil- 
liam Hacker,  who  had  been  concerned  in  previous  murders,  expressed 
a determination  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bulltown.  The  remon- 
strance of  the  settlement  generally,  could  not  operate  to  effect  a change 
in  that  determination.  They  went;  and  on  their  return,  circumstances 
justified  the  belief  that  the  pre-apprehension  of  those  who  knew  the 
temper  and  feelings  of  White  and  Hacker,  had  been  well  founded ; and 
that  there  had  been  some  fighting  between  them  and  the  Indians.  And 
notwithstanding  that  they  denied  ever  having  seen  an  Indian  in  their 
absence,  yet  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  they  had  destroyed  all 
the  men,  women  and  children  at  Bulltown,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 
the  river.  Indeed,  one  of  the  party  is  said  to  have,  inadvertantly,  used 
expressions  confirmatory  of  this  opinion ; and  to  have  then  justified  the 
deed,  by  saying  that  the  clothes  and  other  things  known  to  have  be- 
longed to  Stroud’s  family,  (1)  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. The  village  was  soon  after  visited,  and  found  entirely  desola- 
ten,  and  nothing  being  ever  after  heard  of  its  former  inhabitants,  there 
can  remain  no  doubt  but  that  the  murder  of  Stroud’s  family  was  requited 
on  them.”  (2) 

“ The  destructive  war,  that  broke  out  in  1774,  and  threw  the 
whole  frontier  into  consternation,  was  provoked  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  whites.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  a rumor  was  circulated  that 
the  Indians  had  stolen  several  horses  from  some  land  speculators,  who 
were  exploring  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Kenhawa  rivers.  No  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  was  produced,  and  the  report  has  since  been  considered 
to  have  been  false.  It  was,  however,  believed  at  the  time,  and  produced 
a general  impression  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  the  frontier  settlements.  The  land  jobbers  ascended  the  river 
and  collected  at  Wheeling,  at  which  place  was  a small  station  command- 
ed by  Capt.  Cressap. 

Here  a scene  of  confusion  and  high  excitement  ensued.  The  report 
that  a canoe  containing  two  Indians,  was  approaching,  kindled  up  the  in- 
cipient fires  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Capt.  Cressap  proposed  to  take  a 
party,  and  intercept  the  Indians  ;* *  while  Col.  Zane,  the  proprietor  of 

(1)  Appendix,  221. 

*2)  Withers’  Chronicle  of  Border  Warfare,  105-106. 

* Doddridge. 
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the  place,  decidedly  objected  to  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  on  the  grounds  that  the  killing  of  these  Indians  would  bring  on 
a general  war,  w hile  the  act  itself  would  be  a criminal  murder,  which 
would  disgrace  the  names  of  the  perpetrators.  On  the  frontier,  the 
counsels  of  humanity  and  peace  are  not  often  regarded  as  those  of  wis- 
dom. The  party  set  out,  and  on  being  asked  on  their  return,  what  had 
become  of  the  Indians,  the  cool  reply  was,  that  “ they  had  fallen  over- 
board !”  The  fate  of  the  savage  warriors  was  not  long  a secret ; the 
canoe  was  found  bloody,  and  pierced  with  bullets ; the  tribes  flew  to 
arms,  and  a sanguinary  war  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  and 
other  acts  of  unprovoked  outrage.  One  of  these  was  an  atrocious  at- 
tack upon  a party  of  Indians,  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek, 
committed  by  thirty-two  men  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Greathouse. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  murder  occurred,  which  we  have  just 
described,  another  was  perpetrated  at  Yellow  creek,  by  the  same  par- 
ty.(1)  The  whole  family  of  the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate  Logan, 
were  comprehended  in  the  massacres  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creeks  ; 
and  he  who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  whites,  and  the  efficient 
advocate  of  peace,  was  converted  by  the  lawless  acts  of  a few  unprin- 
cipled individuals,  into  an  active  and  daring  enemy. 

Those  alone  who  have  resided  upon  the  frontiers  are  aware  of  the 
thrill  of  terror,  spread  by  such  an  event,  among  the  scattered  inhabitants 
of  the  border.  Anticipating  immediate  retaliation,  and  not  knowing  at 
what  moment,  or  from  what  quarter,  the  blow  may  come,  the  panic 
spreads  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Bold  and  hardy  as  the  border- 
ers are,  when  traversing  the  forest  alone  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  when 
assembled  for  battle,  they  cannot,  at  the  first  rumor  of  an  Indian  war, 
avoid  quailing  under  the  anticipated  terrors  of  a sudden  inroad  of  savage 
hostility.  They  know  that  their  enemy  will  steal  upon  them  in  the 
night,  in  the  unguarded  hour  of  repose,  and  that  the  innocent  child  and 
helpless  female  will  derive  no  protection  from  their  sex  or  weakness ; 
and  they  shrink  at  the  idea  of  a violated  fireside,  and  a slaughtered  fam- 
ily. The  man  who  may  be  cool,  when  his  own  life  alone  is  exposed 
to  danger,  or  whose  spirit  may  kindle  into  enthusiastic  gallantry,  amid 
the  animating  scenes  of  the  battle  field,  where  armed  men  are  his  com- 
panions and  his  foes — becomes  panic-struck  at  the  contemplation  of  a 
merciless  warfare  which  shall  offer  his  dwelling  to  the  firebrand  of  the 
incendiary,  and  his  family  to  the  tomahawk  of  the  infuriated  savage. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  unadvised  and  criminal  acts  which  we 


(1)  Appendix,  214. 
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have  related.  A sudden  consternation  pervaded  the  whole  frontier.  A 
war  unwelcome,  unexpected,  and  for  which  they  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared, was  suddenly  precipitated  upon  them,  by  the  unbridled  passions 
of  a few  lawless  men  ; and  a foe  always  quick  to  resent,  and  ever  eager 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  white  race,  was  roused  to  a revenge  which  he 
would  not  delay  in  obtaining.  The  settlers  began  to  remove  to  the  in- 
terior, or  collect  in  log  forts  hastily  erected  for  the  occasion.  Men  who 
had  acquired  homes  by  years  of  perilous  and  toilsome  labor,  who  had 
plied  the  axe  incessantly  in  clearing  away  the  immense  trees  of  the 
forest,  in  making  fences,  in  building  houses,  in  disencumbering  the 
land  of  its  tangled  thickets,  and  bringing  it  into  culture — abandoned  all, 
and  fled  in  precipitation  to  places  of  safety.  In  every  path  might  be 
seen  the  sturdy  pioneer,  striding  hastily  forward,  with  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  casting  wary  glances  into  each  suspicious  dell  and  covert ; and 
followed  by  a train  of  pack-horses,  burthened  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  such  moveables  as  could  be  transported  by  this  mode  of  conveyance. 

After  a few  days  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  The  frontier,  so 
lately  peaceful,  had  become  the  seat  of  war.  The  fields  of  the  hus- 
bandman were  ravaged  by  the  Indian ; the  cabins  were  burned,  and  the 
labor  of  many  years  desolated.  The  few  settlers  that  incautiously  re- 
mained in  their  homes  were  slaughtered,  or  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
their  friends. (1)  The  prudent  men,  whose  backs  had  lately  been  turned 
upon  the  foe,  having  placed  their  families  in  security,  were  now  seen  in 
arms,  either  defending  the  rude  fortresses,  or  eagerly  scouring  the  woods 
in  search  of  the  enemy.  However  reluctantly  they  had  been  forced 
into  the  war,  they  had  now  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest ; the 
inconveniences  they  had  suffered,  the  danger  of  their  families,  and  the 
sight  of  their  desolated  hearths  and  blasted  fields,  had  awakened  in  their 
bosoms  a hatred  not  less  implacable  than  that  of  their  savage  foemen. 

Expresses  were  sent  to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, announcing  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  a plan  was  im- 
mediately matured  for  a campaign  against  the  Indians.  The  active 
commander  was  Gen.  Lewis,  of  Botetourt  county.  The  forces  were 
to  rendezvous  in  Greenbriar  county.  The  Earl  of  Dunmore  was  to 
raise  another  army  to  be  assembled  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  thence  to  descend 
the  river  to  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa. 

On  the  eleventh  of  September,  General  Lewis,  with  eleven  hundred 
men,  commenced  his  march  from  his  rendezvous  in  Greenbriar,  for 
Point  Pleasant,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The  country  to 

(1)  Appendix,  214-217. 
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be  traversed,  was  at  that  time  a trackless  desert,  wholly  impassable  for 
wheeled  carriages ; the  ammunition  and  provisions  were  carried  on 
pack-horses,  and  the  army,  led  by  a pilot  acquainted  with  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  Indian  pathways,  reached  Point  Pleasant  after  a 
laborious  march  of  nineteen  days. 

Lord  Dunmore,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  General  Lewis,  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a painful  delay  of 
nine  days,  that  he  learned  by  an  express  from  that  nobleman,  that  he 
had  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  marched  for  the  old  Chillicothe 
town,  at  which  place  he  instructed  General  Lewis  to  join  him. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Virginia  troops  were  attacked  in  their  camp,  by 
a numerous  body  of  Indians,  composed  of  the  Shawnese,  Delaware, 
Mingo,  and  other  tribes.  General  Lewis,  keeping  a strong  reserve  in 
camp,  pushed  forward  a detachment,  under  Colonels  Charles  Lewis  and 
Fiemming,  who  met  the  Indians  about  four  hundred  yards  in  lront  of 
the  camp,  and  formed  in  two  lines  for  their  reception.  The  battle  com- 
menced a little  after  sunrise,  by  a heavy  firing  from  the  Indians,  and  so 
vigorous  was  the  onset,  that  the  advance  was  soon  driven  in  upon  the 
main  body.  Here  they  were  rallied,  reinforced,  and  led  gallantly  back' 
to  their  former  position.  The  Indians  were  now  driven  until  they  en 
trenched  themselves  behind  a line  of  logs  and  trees,  extending  from  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  Kenhawa,  while  our  troops  occupied  the 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  brave  Vir- 
ginians thus  hemmed  in,  with  rivers  in  their  rear  and  on  either  flank,  and 
a vindictive  foe  strongly  entrenched  in  their  front,  were  dependant  on 
their  courage  alone  for  success.  Their  native  gallantry,  ably  directed 
by  the  military  skill  of  their  distinguished  leader,  proved  triumphant. 
The  battle  was  kept  up  with  great  vivacity,  and  with  little  change  of 
position,  during  the  whole  day,  and  at  sundown  the  discomfited  savages 
retreated  across  the  Ohio. 

Our  loss  in  this  sanguinary  battle,  was  seventy-five  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis,  Colonel  Fields,  Captains  Buford,  Murray,  Ward,  Wilson,  and 
McClenahan,  Lieutenants  Allen,  Goldsby,  Dillon,  and  some  inferior 
officers.  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  was  never  ascertained  ; but 
it  was  rendered  certain  that  their  loss  was  at  least  equal  to  ours.  They 
were  commanded  by  Cornstalk,  the  celebrated  chief  warrior  of  the 
Shawanese,  who  displayed  the  most  consummate  skill  and  bravery. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  his  voice  was  heard  vociferating  with  ter- 
rific energy,  in  his  own  language  : “ Be  strong!  Be  strong!’’  On  the 
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evening  preceding  the  battle,  he  had  proposed,  in  council  with  his  con- 
federates, to  go  personally  to  the  camp  of  General  Lewis,  to  negotiate 
peace.  A majority  of  the  warriors  voted  against  the  measure.  “ Then,” 
said  the  intrepid  leader,  “ since  you  are  resolved  to  fight,  you  shall 
fight.  It  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard  work  to-morrow  ; but  if  any  war- 
rior shall  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  battle,  I will  kill  him  with  my 
own  hand.”  It  is  said  that  he  literally  fulfilled  his  threat  upon  one  of 
his  followers. 

After  the  Indians  had  returned  to  the  Chillicothe  town,  Cornstalk 
again  called  a council.  He  reminded  the  war  chiefs  of  their  obstinacy 
in  preventing  him  from  making  peace,  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  and  asked  : “ What  shall  we  do  now  ? The  * Long  Knives’  are 
coming  upon  us  by  two  routes.  Shall  we  turn  out  and  fight  them  V9 
All  were  silent.  He  again  addressed  them  : u Shall  we  kill  all  our 
squaws  and  children,  and  then  fight  until  we  are  all  killed  ourselves?” 
Again  a dead  silence  reigned  among  the  stern  leaders  of  the  Indian  host. 
He  rose  up,  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duty,  and  striking  his  tomahawk  into  the  war-post,  in  the  middle  of  the 
council-house,  said  : ‘£  Since  you  are  not  inclined  to  fight,  I will  go  and 
make  peace.”  He  did  so. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Dunmore  descended  the  river  to  Wheeling; 
and  thence  proceeded,  with  about  a hundred  canoes,  a few  keel  boats, 
and  some  pirogues,  to  the  mouth  of  Hocking,  from  which  place  he 
marched  to  a point  within  eight  miles  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto. 
Here  the  army  halted,  and  threw  up  entrenchments  of  fallen  trees  and 
earth,  which  included  about  twelve  acres,  with  an  enclosure  of  strong 
breast  works  in  the  centre,  containing  about  one  acre.  The  latter,  as  an 
early  writer  significantly  remarks,  “ was  the  citadel  which  contained  the 
markees  of  the  earl  and  his  superior  officers. ”(1) 

Before  the  army  reached  this  place,  the  Indian  chiefs  had  sent  several 
messages,  sueing  for  peace,  which  Lord  Dunmore  resolved  to  grant. 
He  therefore  ordered  General  Lewis  to  retreat.  The  brave  Virginian, 
disregarding  his  mandate,  continued  his  march  until  he  joined  his  supe- 
rior, when  the  order  was  repeated  and  obeyed.  The  troops  were  greatly 
chagrined  at  this  termination  of  a campaign  which  had  thus  far  been 
successful.  The  murder  of  some  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  brave  companions  in  the  recent  battle,  had  kindled 
a desire  for  revenge,  which  they  were  disposed  to  indulge  by  the  de- 
atruction  of  all  the  Indian  towns  in  the  region  of  the  Scioto. 

(1)  Doddridge,  230,  233. 
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The  order  of  Dunmore  was  therefore  obeyed  with  indignation  and  re- 
gret, and  Lewis  retired  towards  Virginia,  while  the  Earl  remained  with 
his  army  to  treat  with  the  Indians. 

On  this  occasion  every  precaution  was  used  to  guard  against  treach- 
ery, and  only  a limited  number  of  chiefs,  with  a few  warriors,  were  { 
permitted  to  enter  the  fortified  encampment.  Cornstalk  opened  the  dis- 
cussion  by  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  boldly  charged  the  whites  f 
with  having  provoked  the  war,  by  the  murders  at  Captina  and  Yellow  ! 
creeks ; and  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  was  ; 
heard  over  the  whole  camp. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Logan,*  the  Mingo  chief,  sent  Lord  j 
Dunmore  the  speech  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  celebrated,  and  j 
which  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  speciments  of  eloquence  1 
upon  record.**  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  preserved  this  beautiful  and  affect-  f 
ing  effusion  of  native  feeling,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  has  been  accused 

*Logan  was  a Mingo  Chief,  whose  father,  Shikellimus,  resided  for  many  1 
years  at  Shamokin,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  where  lie  died  in  1749.  Logan  was  called  * 
after  James  Logan,  a conspicuous  man  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  Lo- 
gan, the  subject  of  this  notice , was  never  surpassed  by  any  of  his  nation,  for 
magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace.  He  took  no  part  in  the  i 
French  wars  which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a peace-maker ; was  always 
acknowledged  as  the  friend  of  the  while  people,  until  his  family  aud  some  of  * 
his  connexions  were  murdered,  after  which,  at  the  head  of  a small  band,  he 
struck  an  unexpected  blow. 

After  the  close  of  Duntnore’s  war,  he  became  gloomy  and  melancholy  ; re-  ( 
sorted  to  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  manifested  symptoms  of  mental  derange-  j 
ment.  He  remained  some  time  at  Detroit,  where,  by  his  conduct,  he  evinced 
that  he  was  weary  of  life,  which,  he  said  had  now  become  a burden  to  him — , 
he  knew  no  more  what  pleasure  was,  and  thought  it  had  been  better  if  he  had 
never  existed.  In  this  desponding  state  he  left  Detroit,  and  on  his  way  from 
Detroit  to  Miami,  was  murdered ! 

**The  following  is  the  speech  of  Logan  alluded  to  : 

“ I appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say , if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry , 1 
and  he  gave  him  no  meat : if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked , and  he  clothed  him 
not . During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war , Logan  remained  in  ! 
his  cabin , an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  his  love  for  the  whites , that  his  ■ 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed , and  said , “ Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  . 
men."  T had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  ; 
man.  Colonel  Cresap , { 1)  the  last  spring, in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur-  ! 
dered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  children.  There  runs  f 
not  a drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  f 
for  revenge.  I have  sought  it : 1 have  killed  many  : 1 have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance : for  my  country  1 rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do ' not  harbor 
a thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  ( 
turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  Life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Ijogan  ? Not  one.’,  [ 

“ Under  an  oak,  says  Mr.  Atwater,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wolf,  this  splendid 
effort  of  heart-stirring  eloquence  was  faithfully  delivered  by  the  person  who 
carried  wampum.  The  oak  tree  under  which  it  was  delivered  to  Lord  Dun- 
more, still  stands  in  a field,  seven  miles  from  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  a southern 
direction.” — His.  Ohio,  116. 

(1)  Cresap;  it  was  Daniel  Greathouse — Logan  had  been  misinformed.  John 
Sappington  killed  Logan’s  brother.  He  was  one  of  the  party  at  Baker’s, 
where  the  Logan  family  were  murdered.—  Withers. 
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of  palming  upon  the  world  a production  of  his  own,  by  those  who  have 
no  other  ground  for  the  suspicion  than  the  force  and  feeling  of  the  com- 
position itself,  and  who  forget  that  genuine  eloquence  is  not  the  offspring 
of  refinement.  But  all  doubt  on  this  subject  has  long  since  been  re- 
moved, by  the  testimony  of  General  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  in- 
terpreted the  speech  when  delivered,  and  other  officers  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  treaty,  and  who  many  years  afterwards  remembered  dis- 
tinctly the  impression  made  upon  their  minds,  by  the  affecting  appeal 
of  the  unlettered  chieftian.  General  Andrew  Lewis,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a part  in  this  campaign,  was  a gentleman  of  whose  military 
; abilities  General  Washington  entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  that,  when 
the  chief  command  of  the  revolutionary  armies  was  tendered  to  himself, 
he  recommended  that  it  should  rather  be  given  to  General  Lewis.  He 
was  the  companion  of  Washington  in  the  fatal  campaign  under  Brad- 
dock,  and  was  a captain  in  the  detachment  that  fought  at  Little  Mead- 
ows, in  1754.  He  commanded  a company  of  Virginians,  attached  to 
1 Major  Grant’s  regiment  of  Highlanders,  in  1758  ; and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  the  latter  was  so  signally  defeated,  was  ordered  to  the 
rear  with  his  men,  in  order  that  he  might  not  share  the  honor  of  the 
expected  victory.  There  he  stood  with  his  brave  Virginians,  impa- 
tiently listening  to  the  reports  of  the  musketry,  at  a distance  of  more 
than  a mile  from  the  battle  ground,  until  the  Europeans  were  defeated, 
and  wholly  exposed  to  the  merciless  tomahawk  of  the  Indians ; when, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  he  rushed  to  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and,  by 
his  coolness  and  skill,  turned  the  scale  of  victory,  drove  back  the  sava- 
ges. and  saved  the  regulars  from  massacre.  While  advancing  to  the 
scene,  he  met  a Scottish  Highlander  under  full  flight;  and  on  enquiring 
of  him  how  the  battle  wtjs  going,  the  panic-struck  soldier  replied,  they 
were  “ a’  beaten,  and  he  had  seen  Donald  McDonald  up  to  his  hunkers 
in  the  mud,  and  a’  the  skin  off  his  heed.”*  (1) 

*The  particulars  of  the  engagement  mentioned  above,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  at  Point  Pleasant,  October  17, 1774. 

“ For  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  in  this  letter  they  have  the  true  state^of 
the  battle  fought  at  this  place,  on  the  10th  instant. 

On  Monday  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  two  of  Captain 
Russell’s  company  discovered  a large  party  of  Indians  about  a mile  from  the 
camp,  one  of  which  men  was  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  the  other  made  his 
i escape  and  brought  in  the  intelligence.  In  two  or  three  minutes  after,  two  of 
Captain  Shelbey’s  came  in  and  confirmed  the  account.  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis 
being  informed  thereof,  immediately  ordered  out  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  to 
take  the  command  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Augusta  troops,  and  with 
him  went  Captain  Dickinson,  Captain  Harrison,  Captain  Wilson,  Captain 
John  Lewis,  of  Augusta,  and  Captain  Lockridge,  which  made  the  first  divi- 


(1)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  Vol.  1,  pp.  19G — 205. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1774,  Lord  Dunmore  returned  to  ( 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  from  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  who 
were  humbled  into  the  necessity  of  soliciting  peace,  and  who  delivered  i 
up  hostages  for  the  assurance  of  their  promises.  A treaty  was  ratified 
confining  the  Indians’  power  to  the  north  and  west  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

sion.  Colonel  Fleming  was  also  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  one  hundred  [! 

and  fifty  more  of  the  Botetourt,  Bedford,  and  Fincastle  troops,  viz:  Captain  ; 

Thomas  Burford,  from  Bedford,  Captain  Love,  of  Botetourt,  Captain  Shelbey,  j 
and  Captain  Russell,  of  Fincastle,  which  made  the  second  division.  Colonel  | 
Charles  Lewis’ division  marched  to  the  right,  some  distance  from  the  Ohio; 
and  Colonel  Fleming,  with  his  division,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  left. — l 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis’  division  had  not  marched  quite  a half  mile  from  camp,  | 
when,  about  sunrise,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  front  of  his  division,  in  a most 
vigorous  manner,  by  united  tribes  of  Indians,  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Min-  : 
goes,  Tawas,  and  of  several  other  nations,  in  number  not  less  than  eight  bun- 
dred,  and  by  many  thought  to  be  a thousand.  In  this  heavy  attack,  Colonel  fi 
Charles  Lewis  received  a wound,  which  in  a few  hours  caused  his  death,  and 
several  of  his  men  fell  on  the  spot.  In  fact,  the  Augusta  division  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  about  a second  of  a minute 
after  the  attack  on  Colonel  Lewis’  division,  the  enemy  engaged  the  front  of 
Colonel  Fleming’s  division,  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  a short  time  the  Colonel  re-  j 
ceived  two  balls  through  his  left  arm,  and  one  through  his  breast;  and,  after 
animating  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  a most  calm  manner,  to  the  pursuit  of  f 
victory,  retired  to  the  camp.  The  loss  from  the  field  was  sensibly  felt  by  the 
officers  in  particular  ; but  the  Augusta  troops  being  shortly  re-inforced  from 
the  camp,  by  Colonel  Field,  with  his  company,  together  with  Captain  M’Dow-  , 
ell,  Captain  Matthews,  and  Captain  Stewart,  from  Augusta,  Captain  John 
Lewis,  Captain  Paulin,  Captain  Arbuckle,  and  Captain  M’Clenachan,  from  ' 
Botetourt,  the  enemy,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  was  forced  to 
give  way  till  they  were  in  a line  with  the  troops,  Colonel  Fleming  being  left 
in  action  on  the  bank  of  Ohio.  In  this  precipitate  retreat,  Colonel  Field  was  ’ 
killed.  During  this  time,  which  was  till  after  twelve  o’clock,  the  action  con-  l 
tinued  extremely  hot.  The  close  underwood,  many  steep  banks  and  logs,  f 
greatly  favored  their  retreat ; and  the  bravest  of  their  men  made  the  best  use 
of  them,  whilst  others  were  throwing  their  dead  into  the  Ohio,  and  carrying  1 
off  their  wounded.  After  twelve,  the  action  in  a small  degree  abated,  but 
continued,  except  at  short  intervals,  sharp  enough  till  after  one  o’clock. — | 

Their  long  retreat  gave  them  a most  advantageous  spot  of  ground,  from 
whence  it  appeared  to  the  officers  so  difficult  to  dislodge  them,  that  it  was 
thought  most  advisable  to  stand,  as  the  line  was  then  formed,  which  was  about 
a mile  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  had  sustained  till  then,  a constant  and 
equal  weight  of  the  action,  from  wing  to  wing,  it  was  till  about  half  an  hour  ‘ 
of  sunset  they  continued  firing  on  us  scattering  shots,  which  we  returned  to 
their  disadvantage.  At  length  night  coming  on,  they  found  a safe  retreat. 

They  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  off  any  of  our  men’s  scalps,  save  ! 
one  or  two  stragglers,  whom  they  killed  before  the  engagement.  Many  of  \ 
their  dead  they  scalped,  rather  than  we  should  have  them;  but  our  troops  j 
scalped  upwards  of  twenty  of  their  men  that  were  first  killed.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  their  loss  in  number  far  exceeds  ours,  which  is  considerable. 

The  Indians  at  the  approach  of  night,  skipped  off  and  left  us  the  field;  but  ! 
carried  away  all  their  wounded  and  many  slain.  However,  we  got  twenty-one 
of  their  dead  on  the  ground;  and  we  afterwards  heard  they  had  223  killed  and 
wounded;  but  1 cannot  say  that  is  true.  We  had  40  men  killed  that  night, 
and  ninety-six  wounded,  twenty  odd  of  whom  are  since  dead. 

List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  Virginians.— Killed — Col.  Charles  Lewis,  ' 
Major  John  Field,  Captain  John  Murray,  Robert  M’Clenachan,  Samuel  Wil- 
son, James  Ward,  Lieut.  Hugh  Allen,  Ensigns  Candiff  and  baker,  Privates 
44.  Wounded— Captains  W.  Fleming,  (since  dead)  J.  Dickenson,  Thomas 
Biueford,  John  Stidman,  Lieutenants  Goodman,  Robeson,  Lard,Vannes;  Pri- 
vates 79. 
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So  important  did  the  House  of  Burgesses  consider  the  treaty  that  they 
not  only  paid  a just  tribute  to  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  memorable 
battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  but  in  May,  1775,  passed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, for  “ their  noble  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  expedition  compli- 
menting him  for  his  attention  to  the  true  interests  of  the  colony,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  administration. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  resolution  of  thanks  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
by  the  convention  of  Delegates  and  Corporations  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  his  conduct  of  the  expedition  against  the  Indians,  yet  the  facts 
show  that  it  was  owing  to  the  hard  earned  victory  of  Gen.  Lewis,  at 
Point  Pleasant,  over  the  united  Indian  army,  unaided  by  the  promised 
co-operation  of  Lord  Dunmore,  that  brought  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  this  war,  shows 
clearly  that  Cornstalk,  the  war  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and  his  con- 
federates were  by  no  means  deficient  in  foresight  and  skill,  necessary 
for  making  the  most  prudent  military  arrangements,  for  obtaining  suc- 
cess and  victory.  At  an  early  period  they  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  against  them  concerted  between  Lord  Dunmore 
and  Gen.  Lewis.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  attack  the  forces  of  these 
commanders  separately,  they  speedily  collected  their  warriors,  and  by 
forced  marhces  reached  the  Point,  before  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
troops  under  Lord  Dunmore.  Such  was  the  secrecy,  with  which  they 
assembled  their  forces  at  Point  Pleasant,  that  Gen.  Lewis  knew  nothing 
of  the  Indian  army,  until  a few  minutes  before  the  commencement  of 
the  battle.  Cornstalk,  the  Indian  commander,  had  so  arranged  his  plan 
of  attack,  as  to  leave  Gen.  Lewis  no  chance  for  retreat,  and  so  well 
managed  was  the  assault,  that  if  the  brave  and  crafty  warrior  had  com- 
manded a little  larger  force,  the  whole  army  of  Gen.  Lewis  would  have 
been  cut  off.  If  Dunmore  had  co-operated,  as  he  had  promised,  the 
peril  would  have  been  avoided,  and  many  valuable  lives  would  have 
been  saved. 

Had  the  army  of  Gen.  Lewis  been  defeated,  that  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men  would  probably  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  Venturing  too  far  into  the  Indian  country,  with 
too  small  a number,  and  with  munitions  of  war  inadequate  to  sustain  a 
contest  with  the  united  force  of  a number  of  Indian  nations  flushed  with 
victory,  and  fighting  in  defence  of  their  own  homes,  Lord  Dunmore 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  concluded  the  peace,  which  the  bravery 
of  Gen.  Lewis  and  his  gallant  army  had  conquered  at  Point  Pleasant. 
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It  was  the  general  belief  among  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  colo- 
nists, that  Lord  Dunmore  received,  while  at  Wheeling,  advices  from  the 
British  Government  of  the  probability  of  the  approaching  war,  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain ; and 
that  afterwards,  all  his  measures  in  reference  to  the  Indians,  had  for  their  - 
ultimate  object,  an  alliance  with  the  savages  for  aid  to  the  mother  coun-  I, 
try  in  the  contest  with  the  colonies.  This  supposition  accounts  for  his  j 
not  forming  a junction  with  the  army  of  Gen.  Lewis,  at  Point  Pleasant,  ! 
This  deviation  from  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign,  put  in  jeopardy  j 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lewis,  and  well  nigh  occasioned  its  total  destruction,  i 
The  conduct,  too,  of  Lord  Dunmore,  at  the  treaty,  showed  a good  un-  { 
derstanding  between  him  and  the  Indian  chiefs.  He  did  not  suffer  the  f 
army  of  Lewis  to  form  a junction  with  his  own,  but  sent  them  back  f 
before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  thus  risking  the  safety  of  his  own 
forces  ; for  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  Indian  warriors  were  about  his  i 
camp,  in  force  sufficient  to  have  intercepted  his  retreat  and  destroyed  | 
his  whole  army. 

The  treaty(l)  was,  however,  entered  into  in  the  month  of  November,  j 
1774,  about  six  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolu-  «: 
tionary  war,  at  Lexington,  and  the  disastrous  war  of  Lord  Dunmore  » 
with  the  Indians,  was  brought  to  a close.  It  began  in  the  wanton  and  i 
unprovoked  murders  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek,  and  1 
ended  with  an  awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  to  the  demon  of  re- 
venge.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  they  obtained,  at  the  treaty,  a cessa-  II 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  a surrender  of  prisoners,  and  nothing  more. (2) 

i 


(1)  Appendix,  219-224. 


(2)  John  Winters’  .Narrative. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BRITISH  INTRIGUES  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR-THE  FRIENDLY  MISSION  OF  CORNSTALK,  RED  HAWK, 
AND  ELLINPSICO  TO  POINT  PLEASANT— THEIR  DETENTION  AND  BARBAROUS 
MURDER  — M'INTOSH’S  CAMPAIGN  — BRODHEAD’S  CAMPAIGN  — THE  PERSECU- 
TION OF  THE  MORAVIAN  INDIANS  BY  THE  BRITISH  AND  HOSTILE  INDIANS,  AND 
THEIR  FORCIBLE  REMOVAL  TO  SANDUSKY- WILLIAMSON’S  CAMPAIGN,  AND 
WANTON  AND  UNPROVOKED  MURDER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS,  WHO  HAD 
RETURNED  TO  THEIR  VILLAGES  ON  THE  MUSKINGUM-CRAWFORD’S  CAM- 
PAIGN — HrS  RETREAT,  CAPTURE,  AND  SUFFERINGS  AT  THE  STAKE  — DR- 
KNIGHT’S  AND  JOHN  SLOVER’S  ESCAPE-REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN, 
AND  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  INDIAN  WAR  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Revolutionary  War  now  broke  out,  and  the  colonies,  by  their 
delegates  in  congress,  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  Fourth  day  of  July,  177G.  Early  in  this  contest,  the  British  Go- 
vernment enlisted  under  her  banners  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  whole  Western  frontier  became  again  the  scene  of  sanguinary  war- 
fare. From  early  in  the  spring  till  late  in  autumn,  the  pioneers  of  the 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  shut  up  in  small  stock- 
ade forts,  and  cultivated  their  little  fields  in  parties  under  arms,  guarded 
by  sentinels  ; and  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  they  often  witnessed 
the  murder  or  captivity  of  their  wives,  children  and  friends,  the  burning 
of  their  houses  and  the  plunder  of  their  property. 

The  American  colonies,  barely  able  to  sustain  their  fleets  and  armies 
on  the  seaboard,  had  neither  troops  nor  supplies  to  send  to  the  frontier. 
The  pioneers  defended  themselves  against  the  combined  forces  of  the 
British  and  Indians,  appointed  their  own  officers,  erected  forts,  and  bore, 
unaided,  the  whole  burden  of  the  revolutionary  contest.  As  they  were 
not  assisted,  so  they  were  not  controlled  by  the  government,  and  a law- 
less disposition  grew  up,  which  led  to  the  perpetration  of  many  acts  ab- 
horrent to  the  principles  of  civilization  and  humanity,  which  exasperated 
the  infuriated  savages,  and  which  no  doubt  greatly  added  to  the  troubles 
of  those  trying  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  commission  of  several  murders  by  the  Indians, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  several  companies  of  militia  marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  the  battle- 
ground, at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  where  there  had  been  an 
engagement  between  the  Americans  under  General  Lewis,  and  the  In- 
dians in  Lord  Dunmore’s  war.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west, 
except  the  Shawanese,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans. 
Cornstalk , the  great  Sachem  of  the  Shawanese,  and  King  of  the  Northern 
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Confederacy,  wished  to  preserve  peace.  He  had  used  his  powerful 
eloquence  in  vain,  in  the  Indian  councils,  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  taking  part  in  the  contest.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  lay  the  state 
of  affairs  before  the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened 
storm. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Mount  Pleasant,  upon 
this  friendly  mission,  in  company  with  Red  Hawk , a young  Delaware 
chief,  who  had  fought  under  Cornstalk  in  the  battle  of  the  Point,  in 
1774,  and  another  Indian  whose  name  is  not  mentioned.  A Capt.  Ar- 
buckle  commanded  the  fort  at  the  time.  Cornstalk  represented  his  un- 
willingness to  take  part  in  the  war  with  the  British,  but  stated  that  his 
nation,  except  himself  and  his  tribe,  were  determined  on  war;  and  he 
supposed,  that  he  and  his  people  would  be  compelled  to  go  with  the 
stream,  in  spite  of  his  exertions.  Upon  this  intelligence  Capt.  Arbuckle, 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  and  Red  Hawk  as  hostages,  to  prevent  the 
meditated  calamities.  While  detained  at  the  fort,  the  officers  held  fre- 
quent conversations  with  Cornstalk,  who  took  pleasure  in  giving  them 
minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  One  day  as  he  was 
delineating  a map  upon  the  floor  for  the  gratification  and  instruction  of 
those  present,  a call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which 
he  recognized  as  the  voice  of  his  son,  Ellinipsico,  who  had  fought  at 
his  side  in  the  famous  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  At  the  re- 
quest of  his  father,  Ellinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  embraced 
each  other  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  This  son  had  become  uneasy 
at  his  father’s  long  absence,  and  had  at  length  sought  him  out  in  his 
exile,  prompted  by  those  feelings  which  so  much  adorn  human  nature. 

On  the  day  following,  two  men  belonging  to  the  garrison,  whose 
names  were  Harrison  and  Gillmore,  crossed  the  Kenhawa,  intending  to 
hunt  in  the  woods  beyond  it.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat, 
after  the  hunt,  they  were  fired  upon  by  two  Indians  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  and  Gillmore 
was  killed.  Col.  Stuart,  who  was  at  the  fort,  and  Captain  Arbuckle, 
were  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  at  the  time,  and  were  surprized  that 
a gun  had  been  fired  so  near  the  fort,  in  violation  of  orders.  Hamilton 
run  down  to  the  bank,  and  cried  out  that  Gillmore  was  killed.  A Cap- 
tain Hall  commanded  the  company  to  which  Gillmore  belonged.  His 
men  took  a canoe  and  wrent  over  to  the  relief  of  Harrison,  and  brought 
the  body  of  Gillmore  across  the  river,  weltering  in  blood,  and  his  head 
scalped.  A cry  was  then  raised,  “ let  us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort.”— 
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Captain  Hall  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  infuriated  gang,  set  out  with 
this  nefarious  resolution,  and  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to 
commit  the  murderous  deed.  Colonel  Stuart  and  Captain  Arburkle 
exerted  themselves  in  vain,  to  dissuade  these  men  from  the  cruel  deed 
they  contemplated.  Pale  with  rage,  they  cocked  their  guns,  and  threat- 
ening those  officers  with  instant  death  if  they  did  not  desist,  rushed  into 
the  fort. 

The  Interpreter’s  wife,  who  had  been  a captive  among  the  Indians, 
and  felt  attached  to  them,  ran  to  apprise  the  devoted  chiefs  of  their  dan- 
ger. She  informed  them,  that  Hall’s  soldiers  were  advancing  for  the 
purpose  ot  taking  their  lives,  believing  that  the  Indians  who  killed  Gill- 
more  had  come  with  Ellinipsico  the  preceding  day.  The  young  chief 
solemnly  denied  the  charge,  and  averred  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them. 
As  the  murderers  approached,  Ellnipsico  became  agitated,  which  when 
Cornstalk  saw,  he  said,  “ My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  jit  that 
we  should  die  together , and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  will, 
and  let  us  submit .”  The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  Cornstalk 
rose  to  meet  them,  and  received  seven  balls,  which  instantly  terminated 
his  existence.  Ellinipsico  was  shot  upon  the  seat  he  occupied  when 
his  fate  was  first  pronounced  to  him.  Red-hawk  was  shot  in  attempting 
to  climb  the  chimney,  and  the  other  Indian  was  murdered  in  a most 
barbarous  manner. 

“Thus,”  says  Mr.  Withers,  in  his  chronicles,  “ perished  the  mighty 
Cornstalk,  Sachem  of  the  Shawanese,  and  King  of  the  northern  con- 
federacy, in  1774 — a chief  remarkable  for  many  great  and  good  quali- 
ties. He  was  disposed  at  all  times  to  be  the  friend  of  the  white  men, 
as  he  was  ever  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  coun- 
try’s wrongs  4 called  aloud  for  battle,’  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war, 
and  made  her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm.  His  no- 
ble bearing — his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies, 
when  the  thunder  of  British  cannon  was  reverberating  through  the  land 
— his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  frontier  from  destruction  and  death  — all 
conspired  to  win  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  others  ; while  the 
untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a deep  and  lasting 
regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  of  those  who  were  enemies  to  his  nation ; 
and  excited  the  just  indignation  towards  his  inhuman  and  barbarous 
murderers.” 

It  was  said  by  Colonel  Wilson,  who  was  present  and  heard  Corn- 
stalk’s speech,  at  the  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  that  “ when 

he  arose  he  was  in  no  wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a distinct 
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and  audible  voice,  without  repetition  or  stammering,  and  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  His  looks  while  addressing  Lord  Dunmore,  were  truly 
grand  and  majestic,  yet  graceful  and  attractive.”  “ I have  heard  the 
first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee , — 
but  never  have  I heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Cornstalk .” 

This  unprovoked  and  impolitic  murder  of  Cornstalk  and  his  gallant 
son  Ellinipsico,  together  with  the  other  friendly  chiefs,  was  afterwards 
fearfully  avenged  by  the  blood  of  the  whites.  The  Shawanese  were  a 
warlike  people,  and  became  henceforward  the  most  deadly  foe  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontiers. 

About  the  year  1777,  (1)  hostilities  were  again  renewed  along  the 
frontiers,  from  Fort  Pitt  down  to  the  Kenhawa. 

An  army  under  the  command  of  Simon  Girty,  in  1778,  composed  of 
about  four  hundred  Indians,  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling, 
and  shortly  afterwards  commenced  an  attack:  upon  it.  Simon  Girty, 
Alexander  M’Kee,  and  Matthew  Elliot,  had  been  detained  at  Fort  Pitt 
as  tories,  and  made  their  escape  to  the  Indians,  and  persuaded  them  to 
hostilities  with  the  Americans.  (2)  Before  the  assault  was  commenced, 
Girty  appeared  before  the  fort,  demanding  its  surrender,  with  promises 
of  kind  treatment,  if  they  would  renounce  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and 
join  themselves  with  that  of  the  King  of  England  ; telling  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  marched  thither  from  Detroit,  especially  to  afford 
protection  and  a safe  escort  to  those  who  were  willing  to  join  the  King’s 
troops. 

Colonel  Zane  replied  in  the  most  indignant  manner,  rejecting  his  pro- 
positions. Girty  then  attempted  to  awe  them  into  a compliance,  by 
threatening  immediate  hostilities,  and  only  ceased  his  harangue  upon 
the  discharge  of  a rifle  at  him,  when  he  suddenly  retired  and  drew  up 
his  savage  forces  to  the  attack. 

There  were  but  thirty-three  men  in  the  fort  at  the  time,  for  its  defence, 
besides  some  women,  who  rendered  no  little  aid.  The  attack  was  kept 
up  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  Girty,  at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  retired. 

Girty  returned  to  the  Sandusky  towns,  in  very  bad  humor,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unsuccessful  expedition.  (3) 

The  border  settlements  were  now  overrun  in  every  direction  by  scalp- 
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(1)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  233. 

(2)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  p.  170. 

(3)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  76. 
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ing  parties.  WTestern  Pennsylvania  suffered  severely,  (1,  2,  3,)  and  as 
many  of  the  marauding  parties  were  known  to  cross  the  Allegheny,  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  a fort  up  that  river,  which  might  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  for  scouts,  as  well  as  afford  protection  to  those  that  might 
take  refuge  in  it.  This  fort  was  erected  about  sixteen  miles  up  the  Alle- 
gheny, from  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  a short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  Puckety  creek,  where  there  was  a shallow  place, 
used  by  the  Indians  for  fording  the  river.  It  was  called  Crawford’s 
Fort,  in  consequence  of  its  erection  by  Colonel  William  Crawford. 

Several  other  forts  were  erected  about  this  time,  along  the  Loyalhanna, 
and  one  was  called  Wallace’s  Fort,  on  the  Kiskiminetas,  about  two  miles 
above  the  present  town  of  sBlairsville. 

GENERAL  McINTOSH’S  EXPEDITION. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1778,  government  sent  a small  force  of 
regular  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  McIntosh,  for  the  defence  of 
the  western  frontier.  The  General  with  a small  force  composed  partly 
of  regulars  and  partly  of  militia,  descended  from  Fort  Pitt,  down  the 
Ohio  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  and  built  Fort 

Sufferings  of  the  Rev , JOHN  CO  RELY  and  family , related  in  a letter  to 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Rodgers.  (1) 

Dear  Sir  .—The  following  is  a just  and  true  account  of  the  tragical  scene, 
of  my  family  falling  by  the  savages,  which  1 related  at  your  house  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  you  requested  me  to  forward  in  writing: 

On  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  in  the  year  1782,  being  my  appointment  at 
one  of  my  meeting  houses,  about  a mile  from  my  dwelling,  1 sat  out  with  my 
dear  wife  and  five  children,  for  public  worship.  Not  suspecting  any  danger, 

I walked  behind  about  two  hundred  yards,  with  my  bible  in  my  hand,  medi- 
tating. As  1 was  thus  employed,  all  on  a sudden,  I was  greatly  alarmed  with 
the  frightful  shrieks  of  my  dear  family  before  me.  I immediately  ran,  with 
all  the  speed  1 could,  vainly  hunting  a club  as  1 ran,  till  1 got  within  forty 
yards  of  them  ; my  poor  wife  seeing  me,  cried  to  me  to  make  my  escape  ; an 
Indian  ran  up  to  shoot  me ; I then  fled,  and  by  so  doing  out-ran  him.  My  wife 
had  a sucking  child  in  her  arms;  this  little  infant  they  killed  and  scalped. — 
They  then  struck  my  wife  several  times,  but  not  getting  her  down,  the  Indian 
who  aimed  to  shoot  me  ran  to  her,  shot  her  through  t he  body,  and  scalped  her. 
My  little  boy,  an  only  son,  about  six  years  old,  they  sunk  the  hatchet  into  his 
brains,  and  thus  dispatched  him.  A daughter,  besides  the  infant,  they  also 
killed  and  scalped.  My  oldest  daughter,  who  is  yet  alive,  was  hid  in  a tree, 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  the  rest  were  killed,  and  saw  the 
whole  proceedings.  She  seeing  all  the  Indians  go  off,  as  she  thought,  got  up, 
and  deliberately  crept  out  from  the  hollow  trunk;  but  one  of  them  espying 
her,  ran  hastily  up,  knocked  her  down,  and  scalped  her;  also  her  only  sur- 
viving sister,  one  on  whose  head  they  did  not  leave  more  than  an  inch  round 
either  of  flesh  or  skin,  besids  taking  a piece  out  of  her  skull.  She  and  the 
before-mentioned  one,  are  still  miraculously  preserved;  though,  as  you  must 
think,  I have  had  and  still  have,  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  with 
them,  besides  anxiety  about  them;  insomuch  that  1 am,  as  to  worldly  circum- 
stances, almost  ruined.  1 am  yet  in  hopes  of  seeing  them  cured;  they  still, 
blessed  be  God,  retain  their  senses,  notwithstanding  the  painful  operations 
they  have  already  and  must  yet  pass  through. 

Muddy  Creek,  Washington  county,  July  8,  1785. 

(1)  Border  Life,  168. 
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McIntosh  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Beaver.  The  fort  was 
made  of  strong  stockades — with  bastions  and  mounted  with  one  six 
pounder.  This  station  was  well  selected  as  a point  for  a small  military 
force  always  in  readiness  to  pursue,  or  intercept  the  war  parties  of  the 
Indians,  who  frequently  made  incursions  into  the  settlements,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  fort 
was  well  garrisoned  and  supplied  with  provisions  during  the  summer. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Gen.  McIntosh  received  an 
order  from  government  to  make  a campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns. 
This  order  he  attempted  to  obey  with  one  thousand  men  ; but  owing  to 
the  delay  in  making  necessary  outfits  for  the  expedition,  the  officers,  on 
reaching  Tuscarawas,  thought  it  best  to  halt  at  that  place,  build  and  gar- 
rison a fort,  and  delay  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  campaign  until  the 
next  spring.  Accordingly  they  erected  Fort  Laurens,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas.  Sometime  after  the  completion  of  the  fort,  the  General 
returned  with  the  army  to  Fort  Pitt,  leaving  Col.  John  Gibson  with  a 
command  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  protect  the  place  until  spring. 
The  Indians  were  soon  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  fort,  and 


DJI  VID  MORGJLJV  and  two  Indians.  In  a letter  to  a gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia. (2) 

Dear.  Sir: — 1 wrote  you  a note,  a few  days  aero,  in  .which  1 promised  you 
the  particulars  of  an  affair  between  a white  man  of  this  county  and  two  Indi- 
ans. The  story  is  as  follows: 

The  white  man  is  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age;  his  name  is  David  Mor- 
gan, a kinsman  of  Col.  Morgan,  of  the  Rifle  Battalion. 

This  man  had,  through  fear  of  the  Indians,  fled  to  a fort  about  twenty  miies 
above  the  provincial  line,  and  near  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  river. — 
From  thence  he  sent  some  of  his  younger  children  to  his  plantation,  which 
was  a mile  distant,  there  to  do  some  business  in  the  field.  He  afterwards 
thought  fit  to  follow,  and  see  how  they  fared.  Getting  to  his  field,  and  seating 
himself  upon  the  fence,  within  view  of  his  children,  where  they  were  at  work, 
he  espied  two  Indians  making  towards  them,  on  which  he  called  to  his  child- 
ren to  make  their  escape.  The  Indians  immediately  bent  their  course  towards 
him.  He  made  the  best  haste  to  escape  away,  that  his  age  and  consequent  in- 
firmity would  permit;  but  soon  found  that  he  would  be  overtaken,  which  made 
him  think  of  defence.  Being  armed  with  a good  rifle,  he  faced  about,  and 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  running  four  or  five  perches  towards  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  obtain  shelter  behind  a tree  of  sufficient  size. 

This  unexpected  manoeuver  obliged  the  Indians,  who  were  close  by,  to  stop 
where  they  had  but  small  timber  to  shelter  behind,  which  gave  Mr.  Morgan 
an  opportunity  of  shooting  one  of  them  dead  on  the  spot.  The  other,  taking 
the  advantage'of  Morgan’s  empty  gun,  advanced,  and  put  him  to  flight  a sec- 
ond time,  and  being  lighter  of  foot  than  the  old  man,  soon  came  up  within  a 
few  paces,  when  he  fired  at  him,  but  fortuuately  missed  him.  On  this,  Mr. 
Morgan  faced  about  again,  to  try  his  fortune,  and  clubbed  his  firelock.  The 
Indian  by  this  time,  had  got  his  tomahawk  in  order  for  a throw,  at  which  they 
are  very  dexterous.  Morgan  made  the  blow,  and  the  Indian  the  throw,  almost 
at  the  same  instant,  by  which  the  little  finger  was  cut  off  Morgan’s  left  hand, 
and  the  one  next  to  it  almost  off,  and  his  gun  broke  off  by  the  lock.  Now 
they  came  to  close  grips.  Morgan  put  the  Indian  down;  but  soon  found 
himself  overturned,  and  the  Indian  upon  him,  feeling  for  his  knife,  and 
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soon  convinced  our  people,  by  sad  experience  of  the  bad  policy  of 
building  and  attempting  to  hold  a post,  so  far  in  advance  of  our  settle- 
ments and  other  forts. 

The  first  annoyance  the  garrison  received  from  the  Indians  was  some- 
time in  the  month  of  January.  In  the  night  time  they  caught  most  of  the 
horses  belongingto  the  fort,  and  taking  them  off  some  distance  into  the 
woods,  they  took  off  their  bells,  and  formed  an  ambuscade  by  the  side 
of  a path,  leading  through  the  high  grass  of  the  prairie,  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  fort.  In  the  morning  the  Indians  rattled  the  horse  bells 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  line  of  the  ambuscade.  The  plan  succeeded — 
a fatigue  of  sixteen  men,  went  out  for  the  horses  and  fell  into  the  snare. 
Fourteen  were  killed  on  the  spot,  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of 
whom  was  given  up  at  the  close  of  the  war;  the  other  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Biggs,  then  a captain  in  the  fort,  being  officer  of  the 
day,  requested  leave  of  the  Colonel  to  go  out  with  the  fatigue  party, 
which  fell  into  the  ambuscade.  “ No,”  said  the  Colonel,  this  fatigue 
party  does  not  belong  to  a Captain’s  command.  When  I shall  have  oc- 
casion to  employ  one  of  that  number;  I shall  be  thankful  for  your  ser- 


yelling  most  hideously,  as  their  manner  is  when  they  look  upon  victory  to  be 
certain. 

However,  a woman’s  apron,  which  the  Indian  had  plundered  out  of  a house 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  tied  on  him,  above  his  knife,  was  nowin  his  way, 
and  so  hindered  him  getting  at  it  quickly,  that  Morgan  got  one  of  his  fingers 
fast  in  his  mouth,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  that  hand,  by  holding  it,  and 
disconcerted  him  considerably  by  chewing  itf;  all  the  while  observing  how  he 
would  come  on  with  his  knife.  At  length  the  Indian  had  got  hold  of  his 
knife,  but  so  far  towards  the  blade,  that  Morgan  got  a small  hold  on  the  hin- 
der end  ; and  as  the  Indian  pulled  it  out  of  the  scabbard,  Morgan  giving  his 
finger  a severe  screw  with  his  teeth,  twitched  it  out  through  his  hand,  cutting 
it  most  grievously.  By  this  time  they  were  both  got  partly  on  their  feet ; the 
Indian  was  endeavoring  to  disengage  himself,  but  Morgan  held  fast  to  the  fin- 
ger, and  quickly  applied  the.  point  of  the  knife  to  the  side  of  the  savage;  a 
bone  happening  in  the  way,  prevented  its  penetrating  any  great  depth,  but  a 
second  blow,  directed  more  towards  the  belly,  found  free  passage  into  his 
bowels.  The  old  man  turned  the  point  upwards,  made  a large  wound,  bury- 
ing the  knife  therein,  and  so  look  his  departure  instantly  to  the  fort,  with  the 
news  of  his  adventure. 

On  the  report  of  Mr.  Morgan,  a party  went  out  from  the  fort,  and  found  the 
first  Indian  where  he  had  fallen  : the  second  they  found  not  yet  dead,  at  one 
hundred  yards  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  hid  in  the  top  of  a fallen 
tree,  where  he  had  picked  the  knife  out  of  his  body,  after  which  had  come  out 
parched  corn,  &c.,  and  bad  bound  up  his  wound  with  the  apron  aforemen- 
tioned : and  on  first  sight  he  saluted  them  with  “ How  do  do,  broder  ? How  do 
do,  broder?”  But  alas!  poor  savage,  their  brotherhood  extended  only  to 
tomahawking,  scalping,  and,  to  gratify  some  peculiar  feelings  of  their  own, 
skinning  them  both  ; and  they  have  made  drum-heads  of  their  skins. 

Westmoreland,  April  26,  1779. 

(2)  Border  Life,  169. 
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vices,  at  present  you  must  attend  to  your  duty  in  the  fort.  On  what 
trivial  circumstances  do  life  and  death  sometimes  depend  !” 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  ambuscade,  the  whole  Indian  army 
in  full  war  dress  and  painted,  marched  in  single  file,  through  a prairie  in 
view  of  the  fort — their  number,  as  counted  from  one  of  the  bastions  was 
847*  They  then  took  up  their  encampment  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground  at  a small  distance  from  the  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
From  this  camp  they  frequently  held  conversations  with  the  people  of 
our  garrison.  In  these  conversations,  they  seemed  to  deplore  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  hoped  lor  peace  ; but  were  much  exasper- 
ated at  the  Americans  f >r  attempting  to  penetrate  so  far  into  their  coun- 
try. This  great  body  of  Indians  continued  the  investment  of  the  fort, 
as  long  as  they  could  obtain  subsistence,  which  was  about  six  weeks. 
An  old  Indian,  of  the  name  of  John  Thompson,  who  was  with  the 
American  army  in  the  fort,  frequently  went  out  among  the  Indians  during 


Singular  prowess  of  Mrs.  EXPERIENCE  BOZARTH,  m a combat  with 

the  Indians , related  in  a letter  to  a lady  in  Philadelphia , April  26, 1779.  (3) 

Madam: — 1 am  now  to  give  you  a relation  in  which  you  will  see  how  a 
person  of  your  sex  acquitted  herself  in  defence  of  her  own  life,  and  that  of 
her  husband  and  children. 

The  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  story  is  named  EXPERIENCE  BO- 
ZARTH.  She  lives  on  a creek  called  Dunkard  creek, in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  this  county.  About  the  middle  of  March  last,  two  or  three  families, 
who  were  afraid  to  stay  at  home,  gathered  to  her  house  and  there  stayed — 
looking  on  themselves  to  be  safer  than  when  all  scattered  about  at  their  own 
houses. 

On  a certain  day,  some  of  the  children  thus  collected,  came  running  in  from 
play,  in  great  haste,  saying,  there  were  ugly  red  men.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
house  stepped  to  the  door,  where  he  received  a ball  in  the  side  of  his  breast, 
which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house.  The  Indian  was  immediately 
in  over  him,  and  engaged  with  another  man  in  the  house.  The  man  tossed  the 
Indian  on  a bed,  and  called  for  a knife  to  kill  him.  (Observe,  these  were  all 
the  men  that  were  in  the  house.)  Now,  Mrs.  Bozarth  appears  the  only  help, 
who,  not  finding  a knife  at  hand,  took  up  an  axe  that  lay  by,  and  with  one 
blow  cut  out  the  brains  of  the  Indian.  At  that  instant,  (for  all  was  instanta- 
neous,) a second  Indian  entered  the  door,  and  shot  the  man  dead,  who  was 
engaged  with  the  Indian  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Bozarth  turned  to  this  second  In- 
dian, and  with  her  axe  gave  him  several  large  cuts,  some  of  which  let  his  en- 
trails appear.  He  bawled  out,  murder,  murder.  On  this,  sundry  other  Indians 
who  had  been  fully  employed  killing  some  children  out  of  doors,  came  rushing 
to  his  relief;  the  head  of  one  of  these,  Mrs.  Bozarth  clave  in  two  with  her 
axe,  as  he  stuck  it  in  at  the  door,  which  laid  him  fiat  upon  the  ground.  Ano- 
ther snatched  hold  of  the  wounded,  bellowing  fellow,  and  pulled  him  out  of 
doors,  and  Mrs.  Bozarth,  with  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  was  first  shot  in 
the  door,  and  by  this  time  a little  recovered,  shut  the  door  after  them,  and 
fastened  it,  where  they  kept  garrison  for  several  days  ; the  dead  white  man 
and  dead  Indian  both  in  the  house  with  them,  and  the  Indians  about  the  house 
besieging  them.  At  length  they  were  relieved  by  a party  sent  out  for  that 
purpose. 

This  whole  affair,  to  shutting  the  dobr,  was  not  perhaps  more  than  three 
minutes  in  acting. 

Westmoreland,  April  26,  1779. 

(3)  Border  Life,  p.  171. 
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their  stay  at  their  encampment,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
A short  time  before  the  Indians  left  the  place,  they  sent  word  to  Col. 
Gibson,  by  the  old  Indian,  that  they  were  desirous  of  peace,  and  that 
if  he  would  send  them  a barrel  of  flour  they  would  send  in  their  propo- 
sals the  next  day  ; but,  although  the  Colonel  complied  with  their  request, 
they  marched  off  without  fulfilling  their  engagement. 

The  commander,  supposing  the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  had 
gone  off,  gave  permission  to  Col.  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to 
escort  the  invalids,  to  the  number  of  eleven  or  twelve  to  Fort  McIntosh. 
The  whole  number  of  this  detachment  was  fifteen.  The  wary  Indians 
had  left  a party  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  mischief.  These  at- 
tacked this  party  of  invalids  and  their  escort,  about  two  miles  from  the 
fort,  and  killed  the  whole  of  them  with  the  exception  of  four,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Captain,  who  ran  back  to  the  fort.  On  the  same  day  a 
detachment  went  out  from  the  fort,  brought  in  the  dead,  and  buried  them 
with  the  honors  of  war,  in  front  of  the  fort  gate. 

In  three  or  four  days  after  this  disaster,  a relief  of  seven  hundred 
men,  under  Gen.  McIntosh,  arrived  with  a supply  of  provisions; 
a great  part  of  which  was  lost  by  an  untoward  accident.  When  the 
relief  had  reached  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  the  garrison 
gave  them  a salute  of  a general  discharge  of  musketry,  at  the  report  of 
which  the  pack  horses  took  fright,  broke  loose  and  scattered  the  pro- 
visions iii  every  direction  through  the  woods,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  could  never  be  again  recovered. 

Among  other  transactions  which  took  place  about  this  time,  was  that 
of  gathering  up  the  remains  of  the  fourteen  men  who  had  fallen  in  the 
ambuscade  during  the  winter  for  interment,  and  which  could  not  be  done 
during  the  investment  of  the  place  by  the  Indians.  They  were  found 
mostly  devoured  by  wolves.  The  fatigue  party  dug  a large  pit,  large 
enough  to  contain  the  remains  of  all  of  them,  and  after  depositing 
them  in  the  pit,  merely  covering  them  with  a little  earth,  with  a view  to 
have  revenge  on  the  wolves  for  devouring  their  companions,  they  cov- 
ered the  pit  with  slenier  sticks,  rotten  wood,  and  bits  of  bark,  not  of 
sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  a wolf.  On  the  top  of  this 
covering  they  pleaced  meat  as  bait  for  the  wolves.  The  next  morning 
seven  of  them  were  found  in  the  pit.  They  were  shot  and  the  pit 
filled  up. 

For  about  two  weeks  before  the  relief  arrived,  the  garrison  had  been 
put  on  a short  allowance  of  half  a pound  of  sour  flour,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  spoiled  meat,  for  every  two  days.  The  greater  part  of  the  last 
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week,  they  had  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  such  roots  as  they  could  find 
in  the  woods  and  prairies,  and  raw  hides.  Two  men  lost  their  lives  by 
eating  wild  parsnips,  by  mistake.  Four  more  nearly  shared  the  same  * 
fate,  but  were  saved  by  medical  aid.  1 

On  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the  relief,  two  days’  rations  were 
issued  to  each  man  in  the  fort.  These  rations  were  intended  as  their 
allowance  during  their  march  to  Fort  M’Intosh  ; but  many  of  the  men, 
supposing  to  have  been  back  rations,  eat  up  the  whole  of  their  allow- 
ance before  the  next  morning.  In  consequence  of  this  imprudence, 
in  eating  immoderately,  after  such  extreme  starvation  for  the  want  of  I 
provisions,  about  forty  of  the  men  became  faint  and  sick  during  the  first  } 
day’s  march.  On  the  second  day,  however,  the  sufferers  were  met  by  | 
a great  number  of  their  friends  from  the  settlements  to  which  they 
belonged,  by  whom  they  were  amply  supplied  with  provisions. 

Major  Vernon,  who  succeeded  Col.  Gibson  in  the  command  of  Fort 
Laurens,  continued  in  its  possession  until  the  next  fall,  when  the  gar-  1 
rison,  after  being,  like  their  predecessors,  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  ‘ 
evacuated  the  place. 

Thus  ended  the  disasterous  occupancy  of  Fort  Laurens,  in  which  much  • 
fatigue  and  suffering  were  endured,  and  many  lives  lost;  but  without  * 
any  beneficial  results  to  the  country. 

RRODHEAD’S  CAMPAIGN. 

This  campaign  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  was  directed 
against  the  Indian  villages  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Wheeling,  where  about  eight  hundred 
regulars  and  militia  collected.  From  Wheeling,  they  made  a rapid  1 
march  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  Muskingum.  When  the  army  had 
reached  the  river,  a little  below  Salem,  the  lowest  Moravian  town,  Gen. 
Brodhead  sent  an  express  to  the  missionary  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  John  * 
Heckewelder,  informing  him  of  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  with  j, 
his  army,  requesting  a small  supply  of  provisions,  and  a visit  from  him  l 
in  his  camp.  (1)  The  Christian  Indians  sent  the  supply  of  provisions,  f 
and  Mr.  Heckewelder  repaired  to  General  Brodhead’s  camp.  General 
Brodhead  then  said,  “ that  being  on  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians, at  or  near  the  forks  of  the  river,  he  was  anxious  to  know  before 
he  proceeded  any  further,  whether  any  of  the  Christian  Indians  were  out 
hunting,  or  on  business  in  the  direction  he  was  going.”  Being  an- 
swered in  the  negvtive,  he  declared  that,  “nothing  would  give  him 


(1)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.291. 
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greater  pain,  than  to  hear  that  any  one  of  the  Moravian  Indians  had 
been  molested  by  his  troops : as  these  Indians  had  conducted  them- 
selves from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  a manner  that  did  them 
honor.”(! ) 

While,  however,  he  was  assuring  Mr.  Heckewelder  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  great  speed  from 
one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a particular  division  of  the 
militia  “ were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  lie  feared  they  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  so  doing.”  Gen.  Brodhead  and  Col.  Shepherd  of  Wheel- 
i ing,  immediately  took  such  measures  as  prevented  it.  (2) 

The  army  then  proceeded  until  within  a few  miles  of  Coshockton, 
when  an  Indian  prisoner  was  taken.  Soon  after,  two  more  Indians  were 
discovered  and  fired  upon,  but  notwithstanding  one  of  them  was  woun- 
j ded,  both  made  their  escape. 

General  Brodhead,  knowing  that  these  two  Indians  would  endeavor 
to  give  immediate  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  ordered  a rapid 
march,  in  order  to  reach  the  town  before  them,  and  take  it  by  supprise. 
This  was  done  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded. The  army  reached  the  place  in  three  divisions, — the  right  and 
left  wings  approached  the  river  a little  above  and  below  the  town,  while 
the  centre  marched  directly  upon  it.  The  whole  number  of  the  Indians 
in  the  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  together  with  ten  or  twelve 
from  a little  village  some  distance  above,  were  made  prisoners,  without 
firing  a single  shot.  The  river  having  risen  to  a great  height,  owing  to 
the  recent  fall  of  rain,  the  army  could  not  cross  it.  Owing  to  this,  the 
i villages  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  escaped  destruction. 

Among  the  prisoners,  sixteen  warriors  were  pointed  out  by  Pekillon, 
a friendly  Delaware  chief,  who  was  with  the  army  of  General  Brodhead. 
A little.after  dark,  a council  of  war  was  held,  to  determine  on  the  fate 
! of  the  warriors.  They  were  doomed  to  death.  They  were  then  bound, 
| taken  a little  distance  below  the  town,  dispatched  with  tomahawks  and 
spears,  and  scalped. 

Early  the  next  morning  an  Indian  presented  himself  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  asked  for  the  u Big  Captain.”  General  Brod- 
head presented  himself,  and  asked  the  Indian  what  he  wanted?  The 
Indian  replied,  “I  want  peace.”  “Send  over  some  of  your  chiefs,” 
said  brodhead.  “ May  be  you  kill.”  He  was  answered,  “ They  shall 


(II  Heckevvelder’s  Narrative,  p.  214. 
(2)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  p.  215. 
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not  be  killed.”  One  of  the  chiefs,  a well  looking  man,  came  over  the 
river  and  entered  into  conversation  with  General  Brodhead  in  the  street; 
but  while  engaged  in  conversation,  a cowardly  wretch,  by  the  name  of  i 
Wetzel,  belonging  to  the  army,  came  up  behind  him,  with  a tomahawk 
concealed  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting  shirt,  and  struck  him  a blow  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  fell  and  instantly  expired. 

About* *  mid-day  the  army  commenced  its  retreat  from  Coshocton. 
General  Brodhead  committed  the  care  of  the  prisoners  to  the  militia. 
They  were  about  twenty  in  number.  After  marching  about  a mile,  the  : 
men  commenced  killing  them,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  whole  were  l 
murdered  and  scalped,  except  a few  women  and  children,  who  were  , 
spared  and  taken  to  Fort  Pitt.(l) 

WILLIAMSON’S  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MURDER  OF  TIIE  MO- 
RAVIAN  INDIANS. 

About  the  year  1772,  some  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Moravian 
brethren  succeeded  in  establishing  a community  of  Indians,  who  em-  f 
braced  their  faith,  and  who  were  collected  into  three  villages  on  the  ‘ 
Muskingum.  These  villages  were  called  Salem,  Gnadenhuetten,  and 
Shoenbrunn.  Here  they  were  induced  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  engage  » 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  had  increased  their  numbers  to  four  * 
hundred  people. 

Occupying  a position  midway  between  the  advanced  settlements  of 
the  whites  and  the  villages  of  some  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  prac- 
tising  a pacific  demeanor,  which  both  parties  alike  despised,  they  were 
suspected  by  each  alternately  of  secretly  favoring  the  other.* 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1781,  the  militia  of  the  frontier  came  to  i 
a determination  to  break  up  the  Moravian  villages  on  the  Muskingum. 
They  were  called  “ The  Half-way  House  of  the  Warriors and  this 
phrase  began  to  be  used  in  fierce  derision,  by  the  stern  and  lawless  men  l 
on  the  frontier,  who  despised  the  peaceable  Indians,  who'opcned  their 
doors  alike  to  all  comers.  A detachment  of  men  went  out  under  the 
command  of  Col . Daniel  Williamson , for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  j 
Indians  with  their  teachers  to  move  farther  off,  or  bring  them  prisoners 
to  Fort  Pitt.  WThen  they  arrived  at  the  villages  they  found  but  few 
Indians,  the  greater  number  of  them  having  removed  to  Sandusky. 
Those  few  were  well  treated,  taken  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  delivered  to  the 
commandant  of  that  station,  who,  after  a short  detention  sent  them  home 
again. 


(I)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  292-293. 

* Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  p.  208-’9. 
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This  procedure  gave  great  offence  to  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
| thought  that  the  Indians  ought  to  have  been  killed.  Colonel  William- 
j son,  who  before  this  little  campaign,  had  been  very  popular  on  account 
of  his  activity  and  bravery  in  war,  now  became  the  subject  of  severe 
animadversions  on  account  of  his  lenity  to  the  Moravian  Indians.fi) 

On  the  other  hand,  these  peaceable  Indians  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  Indian  warriors  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  British,  and  also 
of  the  English  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  whom  it  was  reported  that 
! their  teachers  were  in  close  confederacy  with  the  American  Congress, 
for  preventing,  not  only  their  own  people,  but  also  the  Delawares,  and 
< some  other  nations,  from  entering  into  the  war  against  the  American 
colonies. (2) 

The  frequent  failures  of  the  war  expeditions  of  the  Indians  against  the 
white  settlements,  were  attributed  to  the  Moravians,  who  often  sent 
runners  to  Fort  Pitt  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  and  this  charge 
was  certainly  true. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  the  War  Chief  of  the  Delawares  fully  apprized 
the  missionaries  and  their  followers  of  their  danger,  both  from  the  whites 
t and  hostile  Indians,  and  requested  them  to  remove  to  a place  of  safety 
from  both.  This  request  was  not  complied  with,  and  the  almost  pro- 
phetic predictions  of  this  chief  were  literally  fulfilled. (3) 

In  the  fall  uf  1781,  the  settlements  of  the  Moravians  upon  the  Mus- 
kingum, were  broken  up  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  Indian  warriors, 
their  villages  destroyed,  their  fields  desolated,  and  these  unhappy  con- 
verts to  Christianity  turned  into  the  wilderness  upon  the  plains  of  San- 
dusky, where  many  of  them  perished  by  famine  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  missionaries  were  taken  prisoners,  robbed  of  almost  every 
thing,  and  sent  to  Detroit,  where,  after  being  strictly  examined  by  a 
Council  of  British  officers,  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  people 
at  Sandusky. (4)  This  removal  of  the  Moravians,  by  the  hostile  Indians, 
from  their  happy  homes  on  the  Muskingum  to  Sandusky,  was  at  the 
instigation  of  three  white  men — Alexander  McKee,  Matthew  Elliott, 
and  Simon  Girty.  These  three  men,  whose  hostility  to  the  American 
colonies  was  unbounded,  were  continually  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  Indian  settlements,  as  the  only  means  of  drawing  the  Delaware 
nation,  and  with  these,  the  Christian  Indians,  into  a war  with  the  Ame- 
ricans. A plot  was  laid  at  Sandusky  to  take  off  the  missionary  Zeisber- 

(1)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  262.  (3)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  259. 

(2)  Doddridge’3  Notes,  p.  260.  (4)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  1.,  p.  211. 
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ger , or  bring  in  his  scalp ; and  Simon  Girty  conducted  a murdering  party 
to  Sandusky  for  the  purpcse;  the  discovery  of  which  prevented  it.(2) 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  following,  the  famishing  state  of  the 
Moravian  Indians  at  Sandusky,  compelled  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  return  to  their  deserted  villages  on  the  Muskingum,  to  seek  among  the 
desolated  hearth-stones,  some  remnants  of  their  once  plentiful  stores  (2) 
of  food,  for  their  perishing  families.  Here,  while  peaceably  gathering 
their  corn,  without  any  provocation,  and  without  the  least  resistance, 
more  than  ninety  of  these  unoffending  creatures  were  barbarously  and 
deliberately  murdered,  not  by  hostile  Indians,  but  by  worse  than  savage  i 
white  men  ! ! ! (3) 

It  appears  that  some  murders  had  been  committed  by  the  hostile  In- 
dians, near  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  month  of  February.  The  early  period 
of  these  fatal  visits  by  the  Indians,  created  a pretext  for  charging  the  * 
Moravians  with  being  the  murderers,  or  affording  winter  quarters  to  the 
hostile  warriors.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  motives  of  plunder  f 
and  a desire  for  innocent  blood,  was,  with  many,  the  cause  of  the  charge.  I 

Accordingly,  between  eighty  and  ninety  men  were  hastily  collected  ij 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Christians  Indians,  and  were  * 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Williamson.  They  encamped  the  first 
night  on  the  Mingo  bottom,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  about 
sixty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  second  day’s  march  brought  them 
within  one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  men  were  divided  into  two  equal  | 
parties,  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river  about  a mile  above  the  town 
The  other  party  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  i 
take  a circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river  a little  distance  below  the 
town,  on  the  east  side;  another  division  was  to  fall  into  the  middle  of 
the  town,  and  a third  was  to  enter  at  its  upper  end. 

When  sixteen  of  the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack,  had  crossed! 
the  river,  their  two  sentinels  discovered  an  Indian  whose  name  wasj 
Shabosh,  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by  a shot;  the  other? 
sentinel  fired,  and  killed  him.  These  heroes  then  scalped  and  toma- 
hawked him.  Fearing  that  the  firing  of  the  guns  which  killed  Shabosh 
would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they  sent  word  to  the  party  designed 
to  attack  the  town,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched  to  the  main 
town,  on  the  west  side. 


Goa 


(1)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  pp.  170,205,230. 

(2)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  I.  p.  211. 

(3)  Heckewelder,  p.  — Loskiel,  p.  — Hall,  I.  p.  211.  Doddridge,  p.  252. 
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Here  they  found  a large  company  of  the  Christian  Indians  gathering 
the  corn  which  they  had  left  in  their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when 
driven  away  by  the  British  Indians,  to  Sandusky.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
murderers  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  Fort 
Pitt,  for  their  safety.  (1)  The  Christian  Indians,  not  doubting  their 
sincerity  in  the  least,  walked  up  to  them,  and  thanked  them  for  being  so 
kind,  (2)  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  appeared  highly  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with  all  speed  to  prepare 
victuals  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their  journey.  (3) 

A party  of  white  men  and  Indians,  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
Salem,  a short  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  also 
| | gathering  in  their  corn,  to  bring  them  to  Gnadenhuetten.  (4) 

“ The  language  of  the  white  people  being  the  same  at  Salem  as  at 
Gnadenhuetten,  the  brethren  and  sisters  were  easily  persuaded  to  go  with 
them,  especially  as  many  of  them  professed  to  be  very  religious,  admi- 
ring their  fine  and  spacious  place  of  worship,  and  discoursing  constantly 
on  religion,  both  here  and  on  their  way  to  Gnadenhuetten  ; frequently 
saying  to  the  Indians  : “ You  are  indeed  good  Christians  !”  and  made 
use  of  the  same  language  to  one  another,  in  their  hearing.  Some  of 
them,  on  leaving  Salem,  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  church,  which  was 
disapproved  of,  by  the  Christian  Indians  ; they  however,  pretended  that 
they  meant  no  harm,  but  had  merely  done  it  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  a 
harbouring  place.”  (5) 

On  arriving  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Gnadenhuetten,  their 
eyes  began  to  open  ; but,  it  was  now  too  late.  They  saw  where  one 
had  been  murdered.  They  had  given  up  their  arms,  like  their  brethren 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  those  who  had  solemnly  promised, 
that  on  their  arrival  at  Pittsburg,  they  should  be  returned  to  them  again. 
But  had  they  been  in  possession  of  their  arms,  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously, and  probably  would  not  have  attempted  to  resort  to  them  for 
defence. 

They  were  then  taken  over  to  the  town,  where  the  murderers  threw 
off  the  masks,  divided  the  men  from  the  women  and  children,  and  shut 
them  up  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  where  their  friends  of 
Gnadenhuetten,  had  before  been  divided  and  confined,  and  placed  under 
guards.  These  they  called  slaughter  houses. 
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(1)  Doddridge's  Notes,  p.  250.  (2)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  p.  314, 

(3)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  251.  (5)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  251. 

(4)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  p.  316. 
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The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a Council  of  War  was  held  to  de- 
cide on  their  fate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the 
whole  responsibdity  of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn 
up  in  a line.  The  commandant  of  the  party,  Col.  Daniel  Williamson, 
then  put  the  question  to  them  in  form,  “ Whether  the  Moravian  Indians 
should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburg,  or  put  to  death  ? — and  requested 
that  all  those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives,  should  step  out  of 
the  line,  and  form  a second  rank.”  On  this,  sixteen,  some  say  eighteen, 
stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a second  line; 
but  alas  ! this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance. 

The  fate  of  the  Moravians  was  thus  decided  and  they  were  told  to 
prepare  for  death. 

The  prisoners  from  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard  houses, 
foresaw  their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying 
and  exhorting  each  other  to  place  a firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the 
Saviour  of  men.(l)  On  being  accused  of  having  aided  the  hostile  In- 
dians, they  declared  their  innocence.  They  were  told  that  they  had  the 
property  of  the  white  people  in  their  possession.  They  were  prepared 
to  render  a satisfactory  account  of  every  article — where,  or  from  what 
trader,  they  had  purchased  it.  But  the  number  of  horses,  and  other 
property,  which  the  Christian  Indians  possessed,  was  an  object  with 
these  murderers,  who  concluded,  that—  “ when  they  killed  the  Indians, 
the  country  would  be  theirs ; and  the  sooner  this  was  done  the  better!” 
Accordingly  they  told  the  poor  creatures  that  they  must  die. (2) 

“ Finding  that  all  entreaties  to  save  their  lives  were  to  no  purpose — 
and  that  some,  more  bloodthirsty  than  their  comrades,  were  anxious  to 
commence  the  slaughter,  they  united  in  begging  a short  delay,  that  they 
might  prepare  themselves  for  death — which  request,  at  length,  was 
granted.  Then  asking  pardon  for  whatever  offence  they  had  given,  or 
grief  they  had  occasioned  to  each  other,  they  kneeled  down,  offering 
fervent  prayers  to  God  their  Saviour — and  kissing  one  another,  under  a 
flood  of  tears  fully  resigned  to  his  will,  they  sang  praises  unto  him,  in 
the  joyful  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  relieved  from  all  pains,  and  join 
their  Redeemer  in  everlasting  bliss.” 

“ During  the  time  of  their  devotion,  the  murderers  were  consulting 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  should  put  them  to  death.  Some  were 
for  setting  fire  to  the  houses  they  were  in,  and  burning  them  alive. 


(1)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p 252. 


(2)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  p.  318. 
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Others  wanted  to  take  their  scalps  home  with  them,  as  a signal  of  vic- 
tory ; while  others  remonstrated  against  either  of  these  plans,  declaring 
that  they  never  would  be  guilty  of  murdering  a people,  whose  innocence 
was  so  satisfactorily  evinced ; and  these  proposed  to  set  them  at  liberty, 
or,  if  they  would  not  do  that,  at  least  to  take  them  as  prisoners  and  deliver 
them  up  to  the  proper  authority;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  prevail 
on  these  monsters  to  spare  their  lives,  they  wrung  their  hands — and 
calling  God  to  witness  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  blood  of  these 
harmless  Christian  Indians,  they  withdrew  to  some  distance  from  the 
scene  of  slaughter.” 

“ The  murderers,  impatient  to  make  a beginning,  came  again  to  them, 
while  they  were  singing,  and  inquiring  whether  they  were  now  ready 
for  dying;  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  ‘ that  they  had  com- 
mended their  immortal  souls  to  God,  who  had  given  them  the  assurance 
in  their  hearts,  that  He  w ould  receive  their  souls.’  One  of  the  party 
now  taking  up  a cooper’s  mallet,  saying,  ‘ How  exactly  this  will  do  for 
the  business,’  he  began  with  Abraham,  and  continued  knocking  down 
one  after  another,  until  he  had  counted  fourteen  that  he  had  killed  with 
his  own  hands.  He  now  handed  the  instrument  to  one  of  his  fellow- 
murderers,  saying, 4 My  arm  fails  me  ! Go  on  in  the  same  way  ! I 
think  I have  done  pretty  well !’  In  the  other  house,  where  mostly  wo- 
men and  children  were  confined,  Judith,  a remarkably  pious  aged 
widow,  was  the  first  victim. (1)  Christina,  who  had  lormerly  lived  with 
the  sisters  in  Bethlehem,  and  spoke  English  and  German  well,  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  begged  for  life  in  vain. (2)  Only  two  lads  escaped,  each 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, — one  hiding  himself  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house  where  the  women  and  children  were  murdered,  be- 
held the  blood  run  in  streams  into  the  cellar,  and  waiting  until  night, 
escaped  through  the  window.  The  other  receiving  but  one  blow,  and 
not  being  scalped,  recovered  his  senses ; but  seeing  the  murderers  re- 
turn and  kill  a man  by  the  name  of  Abel,  who  was  endeavoring  to  raise 
himself  up,  he  lay  still  until  evening,  when  the  doors  being  open,  he 
escaped  into  the  woods. (3) 

The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to  relate. — 
In  addition  to  what  is  narrated,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  a few  mi- 
antes  these  two  slaughter  houses,  as  they  were  called,  exhibited  in  their 
ghastly  interior  the  mangled,  bleeding  remains  of  these  poor  unfortunate 

(1)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  pp.  318,  319,  320. 

(2)  Loskiel’s  History  of  Missions  of  U.  B.  P.,  ch.  X.,  p.  180. 

(3)  Loiskel,  Part  111.  Chapt.  X.  p,  321. 
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people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  aged  grey  headed  parents,  down 
to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother’s  (1)  breast,  dishonored  by  the  fatal 
wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear,  and  scalping-knife. 

“ Thus  O ! Brainerd  and  Zeisberger ! faithful  missionaries,  who  de- 
voted your  whole  lives  to  incessant  toil  and  sufferings,  in  your  endea- 
vors to  make  the  wilderness  of  paganism  ‘rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,’  in  faith  and  piety  to  God ! — thus  perished  your  faithful  followers, 
by  the  murderous  hands  of  more  than  savage  white  men.  Faithful 
pastors!  Your  spirits  are  again  associated  with  those  of  your  flocks, 
— “where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest!”  (2) 

The  number  of  the  slain  was  ninety-six:  forty-one  men,  twenty-one 
women,  and  thirty-four  children. 

The  Indians  in  the  upper  town,  Shoenbrunn,  ten  miles  further  up  the 
river,  were  apprised  of  their  danger,  and  providentially  made  their  es- 
cape, just  in  time  to  avoid  the  fate  of  their  brethren  below.  A division 
of  murderers  arrived  at  Shoenbrunn  just  after  the  Indians  left,  but  finding 
the  place  deserted,  took  what  plunder  they  could  find,  and  returned  to 
their  companions. 

After  the  work  of  death  was  finished  and  the  plunder  secured,  all 
the  buildings  in  the  town  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  slaughter  houses 
among  the  rest.  The  dead  bodies  were  thus  consumed  to  ashes.  They 
then  returned  to  the  settlements,  and  proceeded  to  Pittsburg;  where,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  they  attacked  the  camps  of  the 
peaceable  Delaware  chiefs,  with  a number  of  friendly  families,  all  under 
the  protection  of  the  government ; killed  a number,  and  among  them  a 
promising  young  chief,  and  went  off.  Fortunately  the  chief  Gellelmend 
and  others,  saved  their  lives  by  taking  to  the  river,  and  reaching  the 
town.  (3) 

Such  are  the  principal  events  of  this  horrid  affair.  A massacre  of 
innocent,  unoffending  people, dishonorable  not  only  to  our  country, bu^to 
human  nature  itself.  There  may  have  been  some  brave  men  who  com- 
posed this  campaign,  but  those  who  controlled  them  were  far  from  being 
such.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a moment,  that  any  white  man  I 
who  can  harbor  a thought  of  using  his  arms  for  killing  women  and 
children,  in  any  case , can  be  a brave  man.  No ! He  is  a murderer. 

(1)  Doddridge’s  Notes,  p.  252. 

^2)  Hekewelder,  p.  327. 

(3)  Loskiel,  Part  111.  p.  183. 
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CRAWFORD’S  CAMPAIGNS 

This,  in  one  point  of  view,  at  least,  is  to  be  considered  as  a second 
Moravian  campaign,  as  one  of  its  objects  was  that  of  finishing  the  work 
of  murder  and  plunder  of  the  remnant  of  the  Christian  Indians,  at 
their  new  village  on  the  Sandusky,  to  which  place  they  had  been  forced, 
from  their  once  flourishing  homes  on  the  Muskingum,  by  both  the  hos- 
tile Indians  and  the  American  whites.  The  next  object  was  that  of 
destroying  the  Wyandott  towns.  It  was  the  resolution  of  all  those  con- 
cerned in  this  expedition,  not  to  spare  the  life  of  any  Indians  that  might 
fall  into  their  hands,  whether  friends  or  foes!  But  the  disastrous  result 
was  a terrible  example  of  retribution, — where  the  white  man  forgetting 
mercy,  became  himself  the  victim  of  savage  vengeance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  Indian  war,  had  de- 
based a considerable  portion  of  the  white  population  on  the  frontiers,  to 
a nearly  savage  state.  Having  lost  their  relations  and  friends,  by  the 
Indian  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  and  witnessed  the  savage  murders 
that  desolated  their  homes,  the  same  spirit  of  revenge  grew  up  in  their 
bosoms,  which  forms  a prominent  feature  in  the  savage  character; 
and  having  a taste  of  blood  and  plunder,  without  risk  or  loss,  they 
resolved  to  go  and  kill  every  Indian  they  could  find,  whether  friend 
or  foe. 

Preparations  for  this  campaign,  commenced  soon  after  the  return  of 
the  party  that  murdered  the  Moravian  Indians  in  the  month  of  March; 
and  as  the  enterprise  was  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
the  men  were  all  mounted  on  the  best  horses  they  could  procure,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  Indians  by  surprise. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  1782,  four  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
finding  their  own  horses,  equipments  and  clothing,  mustered  at  the  old 
Mingo  towns,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  They  were  all 
from  ihe  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  river,  except  one  compa- 
ny from  Ten-mile  creek,  in  Washington  county.  Here  an  election 
took  place  for  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition.  The 
candidates  were  Colonel  Williamson,  who  commanded  the  Moravian 
expedition,  and  Colonel  Crawford.  The  latter  was  the  successful  can- 
didate. When  notified  of  it,  it  is  said,  that  he  accepted  it  with  apparent 
eluctance.  (1)  Colonel  Williamson  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
)edition.  (2) 

: * The  main  particulars  of  this  campaign,  are  from  Dodridge’s  Notes,  pages 
t 168-281. 

1 (l)  Dodridge’s  Notes,  p.  269.  (2)  Heckewelder’s  Narrative,  p.  337. 
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The  army  marched  along  “ Williamson’s  trail,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  upper  Moravian  towns,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  their  march,  in  the  fields  belonging  to  which,  there  was 
still  an  abundance  of  corn  on  the  stalks,  with  which  their  horses  were 
plentifully  fed,  during  the  night  of  their  encampment  there. 

Shortly  after  the  army  halted  at  this  place,  two  Indians  were  discov- 
ered, by  three  men  who  had  walked  some  distance  out  of  the  camp. — 
Three  shots  were  fired  at  one  of  them,  but  without  hurting  him.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Indians  reached  the  camp,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  men  rushed  out,  without  command,  and  in  the  most 
tumultous  manner,  to  see  what  happened.  (1)  From  that  time  Colonel 
Crawford  felt  a presentiment  of  the  defeat  which  followed.  (2) 

The  Indians  were  observing  the  motions  of  the  troops.  “ From  the 
time  the  Christian  Indians  were  murdered  on  the  Muskingum,  the  sava- 
ges had  kept  spies  out,  to  guard  against  being  surprised  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. There  was  not  a public  place  on  the  Ohio,  from  Pittsburg  to 
Grave  creek,  below  Wheeling,  left  unobserved.  Thus,  when  in  May, 
two  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  Moravian  towns,  the  white  set- 
tlers were  seen  in  agitation,  as  if  preparing  for  some  enterprise,  the 
news  was  brought  to  the  Indians,  and  so  from  day  to  day,  until  Craw- 
ford’s men  had  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and  even  then  their  first  encamp- 
ment was  Reconnoitred.  (3)  They  knew  the  number  of  troops  and 
their  destination,  visited  every  encampment  immediately  on  their  leaving 
it,  when  on  their  march,  and  saw  from  their  writings  on  the  trees,  and 
scraps  of  paper,  that  “ no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  any  Indian,  whether 
man,  woman  or  child.”  (4) 

Nothing  of  consequence  happened  during  their  march,  until  the  sixth 
of  June,  when  their  guides  conducted  them  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian 
villages,  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky  river.  From 
this  retreat,  the  Christian  Indians  had  lately  been  driven  away  by  the 
Wyandotts,  to  the  Scioto.  Instead,  therefore,  of  meeting  with  Indians 
and  plunder,  they  met  with  nothing  but  vestiges  of  desolation.  The 
place  was  covered  with  high  grass  ; and  the  remains  of  a few  huts  alone, 
announced  that  the  place  had  been  the  residence  of  the  people  whom 
they  intended  to  destroy,  as  their  friends  had  been  in  the  preceding 
March,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum. 

In  this  dilemma,  what  was  to  be  done?  The  officers  held  a council, 

(1)  M’Clurg  says,  that  a few  of  the  volunteers  at  this  time  returned  home. 

(2)  Dodridge’s  Notes,  p.  270.  4)  Heckewelper’s  Narrative,  p.  337. 

(3)  Dodridge’s  Notes,  p.  270. 
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in  which  it  was  determined  *io  march  one  day  longer  in  the  direction  of 
Upper  Sandusky  ,and  if  they  should  not  reach  the  town  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  make  a retreat  with  all  speed. 

The  march  was  commenced  the  next  morning  through  the  plains  of 
Sandusky,  and  continued  unfil  about  two  o’clock,  when  the  advance 
guard  was  attacked  and  driven  in  by  the  Indians,  who  were  discovered 
in  large  numbers  in  the  high  grass  with  which  the  place  was  covered. 
The  Indian  army  was  at  that  moment  about  entering  a pi'ece  of  woods, 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  plains  ; but  in  this  they  were  partially 
prevented  by  a rapid  movement  of  the  whites.  The  battle  then  com- 
menced by  a heavy  fire  from  both  sides.  From  a partial  possession  of 
the  woods  which  they  had  gained  at  the  outset  of  the  battle,  the  Indians 
were  soon  dislodged.  They  then  attempted  to  gain  a small  skirt  of 
wood  on  the  right  flank  of  Col.  Crawford,  but  were  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  Maj.  Leet,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  at  the  time.  The  firing  was  heavy  and  incessant  until  dark, 
when  it  ceased,  and  both  armies  lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night. 
Both  adopted  the  policy  of  kindling  large  fires  along  the  line  of  battle, 
and  then  retiring  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  them,  to  prevent  being 
surprised  by  a night  attack.  During  the  conflict  of  the  afternoon,  three 
of  Col.  Crawford’s  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 

“On  the  next  morning,  the  army  occupied  the  battle  ground  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  Indians  made  no  attack  during  the  day,  until  late 
in  the  evening,  but  were  seen  in  large  bodies  traversing  the  plains  in 
various  directions.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  carrying  off  their 
dead  and  wounded.” 

“In  the  morning  of  this  day  a council  of  officers  was  held,  and  a 
retreat  was  resolved  on,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  army.  The 
Indians  appearing  to  increase  every  hour.” 

“During  this  day,  preparations  were  made  fora  retreat  by  burying 
the  dead,  burning  fires  over  their  graves  to  prevent  discovery,  and  pre- 
paring means  for  carrying  off  the  wounded.  The  retreat  was  to  com- 
mence in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  Indians,  however,  became 
apprized  of  this  intended  retreat,  and  about  sundown  attacked  the  army 
with  great  force  and  fury,  in  every  direction,  excepting  that  of  Sandusky.” 
“ When  the  line  of  march  was  formed  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  retreat  commenced,  the  guides  prudently  took  the  direction  of 
Sandusky,  which  afforded  the  only  opening  in  the  Indian  lines,  and  the 
only  chance  of  concealment.  After  marching  about  a mile  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  army  wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and  by  a circuitous  route  gained, 
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before  day,  the  trail  by  which  they  came.  They  continued  their  inarch 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  without  annoyance,  except  the  firing  of  a 
few  distant  shots,  by  the  Indians  at  the  rear  guard,  which  slightly 
wounded  two  or  three  men.  At  night  they  built  fires,  took  their  suppers, 
secured  the  horses,  and  resigned  themselves  to  repose,  without  placing 
a single  sentinel  or  vidette  for  safety.  In  this  careless  situation  they 
might  have  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  who,  however, 
did  not  disturb  them  during  the  night,  nor  afterwards,  during  the  whole 
of  their  retreat.  The  number  that  retreated  in  the  main  body  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  three  hundred.” 

“ Most  unfortunately  when  a retreat  was  resolved  on,  a difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  concerning  the  best  mode  of  effecting  it.  The  greater 
number  thought  best  to  keep  in  a body,  and  retreat  as  fast  as  possible, 
while  a considerable  number  thought  it  the  safest  to  break  off  in  small 
parties,  and  make  their  way  home  in  different  directions,  avoiding  the 
route  by  which  they  came.  Accordingly  many  attempted  to  do  so, 
calculating  that  the  whole  bod)r  of  the  Indians  would  follow  the  main 
army.  In  this  they  were  entirely  mistaken.  The  Indians  relinquished 
the  pursuit  of  the  main  army,  and  followed  the  small  parties  with  such 
activity,  that  very  few  escaped.” 

The  only  successful  detachment,  was  that  of  about  forty  men  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Williamson,  who  late  in  the  night  of  the  retreat 
broke  through  the  Indian  lines,  under  a severe  fire,  and  with  some  loss, 
overtook  the  main  army,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  retreat. 

For  several  days  after  the  retreat  of  the  army,  the  Indians  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  Muskingum,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  detached  parties,  most  of  whom  were  overtaken  and  killed 
on  the  spot.  Some  were  pursued  almost  to  the  Ohio,  one  man  by  the 
name  of  Mills  being  killed  between  where  St.  Chirsville  now  stands 
and  Wheeling. 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Col.  Crawford  placed  himself 
at  the  hea  l of  the  army,  and  continued  there  until  they  had  gone  about 
a quarter  of  a mile,  when  missing  his  son  John  Crawford,  his  son-in-law 
Major  Harrison,  and  his  nephews  Major  Rose  and  William  Crawford, 
he  halted  and  called  for  them,  as  the  line  passed,  but  without  finding 
them.(l)  After  the  army  had  passed  him,  he  was  unable  to  overtake 
it,  owing  to  the  weariness  of  his  horse.  Falling  in  company  with  Dr. 
Knight,  and  two  others,  they  travelled  all  night,  first  north,  and  then  to 

(1)  They  were  captured  and  murdered  by  the  Indians  by  burning.— Incidents 
of  Border  Life , p.  142. 
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the  east  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  directed  their  courses 
by  the  north  star.” 

On  the  next  day,  they  fell  in  with  Capt.  John  Biggs  and  Lieut.  Ash- 
ley, the  latter  of  whom  was  wounded.  Two  others  were  in  company 
with  Biggs  and  Ashley.  They  encamped  together  the  succeeding  night. 
On  the  next  day,  about  noon,  they  reached  the  path  by  which  the  army 
had  advanced,  upon  the  Indian  towns  a few  days  before,  and  some  dis- 
cussion took  place  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  that  course  homeward. 
Capt.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Knight,  insisted  upon  continuing  their  course 
through  the  woods,  and  avoiding  all  paths,  but  Crawford  overruled  them, 
assuring  them  that  the  Indians  would  not  urge  the  pursuit  beyond  the 
plains,  which  were  already  far  behind.  Unfortunately  the  Colonel  pre- 
vailed ; and  abandoning  their  due  eastern  course,  the  party  pursued  the 
beaten  tract.  Crawford  and  Knight  moved  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  front,  Capt.  Biggs  and  his  wounded  friend,  Lieut.  Ashley,  were  in 
the  centre,  both  on  horseback,  and  the  two  men  on  foot  brought  up  the 
rear.(l) 

Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  a mile,  when  several  Indians  sprung  up 
within  twenty  yards  of  Crawford  and  Knight,  presented  their  guns  and 
in  good  English  ordered  them  to  stop.  Knight  sprung  behind  a tree 
and  leveled  his  gun  at  the  one  in  front.  Crawford  ordered  him  several 
times  not  to  fire,  Knight  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  the  Indians  ran  up  to 
Col.  Crawford  in  a friendly  manner,  shook  him  by  the  hand  cordially, 
and  asked  him  how  he  did.  Biggs  and  Ashley  halted,  while  the  two 
men  in  the  rear  prudently  took  to  their  heels  and  escaped.  Col.  Craw- 
ford ordered  Capt.  Biggs,  to  come  up  and  surrender,  but  the  Captain 
took  aim  at  one  of  the  Indians,  fired,  and  then  with  Ashley  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  and  for  the  time  escaped.  They  were  both  overtaken  and 
killed  the  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June,  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight,  together  with  nine  more  prisoners,  were  conducted  by  seventeen 
Indians  to  the  old  Sandusky  town,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant.  The 
nine  prisoners  were  marched  ahead  of  Crawford  and  Knight,  who  were 
conducted  by  Pipe  and  Wingemund,  two  Delaware  Chiefs.  All  the 
prisoners,  including  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight,  had  been  pre- 
viously painted  black  by  Pipe.  Four  of  the  prisoners  were  tomahawked 
and  scalped  on  the  way  at  different  places  ; and  when  the  other  five  ar- 
rived at  the  town,  the  boys  and  squaws  fell  upon  them  and  tomahawked 
them  in  a moment. 


(1)  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  262. 
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“As  soon  as  the  Colonel  arrived  they  surrounded  him,  stripped  him 
naked,  and  compelled  him  to  sit  on  the  ground,  near  a large  fire,  around 
which  were  about  thirty  warriors  and  more  than  double  that  number  of 
squaws  and  boys.  They  then  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  severely  with 
sticks  and  their  fists.  In  a few  minutes  a large  stake  was  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  piles  of  hickory  poles,  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  were 
spread  around  it;  Colonel  Crawford’s  hands  were  then  tied  behind  his  j 

back ; a strong  rope  was  produced,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  j 

the  ligature,  between  his  wrists,  and  the  other  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stake.  The  rope  was  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  walk  around  the  i 

stake  several  times  and  then  return.  Fire  was  then  applied  to  the  { 

hickory  poles,  which  lay  in  piles,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  yards  * 

from  the  stake.”  (1) 

“ The  Colonel  observing  these  terrible  preparations,  called  to  the  no-  * 
ted  Simon  Girty,  who  sat  on  horseback  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards 
from  the  fire,  and  asked  if  the  Indians  were  going  to  burn  him.  Girty 
very  coolly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  Colonel  heard  the  intelli-  [ 
gence  with  firmness,  merely  observing  that  he  would  bear  it  with  forti- 
tude. When  the  hickory  poles  had  been  burnt  assunder  in  the  middle,  J 
Captain  Pipe  arose  and  addressed  the  crowd  in  a tone  of  great  energy  » 
and  animated  gestures,  pointing  frequently  to  the  Colonel,  who  regarded 
him  with  an  appearance  of  unruffled  composure.  As  soon  as  he  had  1 

finished,  a loud  whoop  burst  from  the  assembled  throng,  and  they  all  at  f 
once  rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  Crawford.  For  several  seconds  the  ‘ I 
crowd  was  so  great  around  him,  that  Knight  could  not  see  what  they 
were  doing  ; but  in  a short  time  they  had  sufficiently  dispersed  to  give  I 
him  a view  of  the  Colonel.  His  ears  had  been  cut  off  and  the  blood 

1 

was  streaming  down  each  side  of  his  face.  A terrible  scene  of  torture 
now  commenced.  The  warriors  shot  charges  of  powder  into  his  naked  ’:r 
body,  commencing  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  continuing  to  his 
neck.  The  boys  snatched  the  burning  hickory  poles  and  applied  them 
to  his  flesh.  As  fast  as  he  ran  around  the  stake  to  avoid  one  party  of  j I 
tormentors,  he  was  promptly  met  at  every  turn  by  others  with  burning 
poles,  red  hot  irons,  and  rifles  loaded  with  powder  only  ; so  that  in  a 
few  minutes  nearly  one  hundred  charges  of  powder  had  been  shot  into 
his  body,  which  had  became  black  and  blistered  in  a dreadful  manner. 

The  squaws  would  take  up  a quantity  of  coals  and  hot  ashes,  and  throw 

— I 

(1)  M’Clung’s  Description  in  the  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  226. 
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them  upon  his  body,  so  that  in  a few  minutes,  he  had  nothing  but  fire  to 
walk  upon.”  (1) 

“ In  this  extremity  of  his  agony,  the  unhappy  Colonel  called  aloud 
upon  Girty,  in  tones  that  rang  through  Knight’s  brain  with  maddening 
effect:  u Girty!  Girty!!  shoot  me  through  the  heart ! ! Quick!  Quick!! 
Do  not  refuse  me  ! !”  “ Don’t  you  see  1 have  no  gun,  Colonel !”  replied 
the  monster,  bursting  into  a loud  laugh,  and  then  turning  to  an  Indian 
beside  him,  he  uttered  some  brutal  jests  upon  the  naked  and  miserable 
appearance  of  the  prisoner.’’ 

“The  terrible  scene  had  now  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  and  Craw- 
ford had  become  much  exhausted.  He  walked  slowly  around  the  stake, 
spoke  in  a low  tone,  and  earnestly  besought  God  to  look  with  compas- 
sion upon  him,  and  pardon  his  sins.  His  nerves  had  lost  much  of  their 
sensibility,  and  he  no  longer  shrunk  from  the  fire-brands,  with  which 
they  incessantly  touched  him.  At  length  he  sunk  in  a fainting  fit  upon 
his  face,  and  lay  motionless.  Instantly  an  Indian  sprung  upon  his  back, 
knelt  lightly  upon  one  knee,  made  a circular  incision  with  his  knife  upon 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  clapping  the  knife  between  his  teeth,  tore 
the  scalp  off  with  both  hands.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  a 
withered  hag  approached  with  a board  full  of  burning  embers,  and 
poured  them  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  now  laid  bare  to  the  bone.— 
The  Colonel  groaned  deeply,  arose  and  again  walked  slowly  around  the 
stake  ! But  why  continue  a description  so  horrible  ? Nature,  at  length 
could  endure  no  more,  and  at  a late  hour  in  the  night,  he  was  released 
by  death,  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors.”  (2) 

Dr.  Knight  was  doomed  to  be  burned  at  a Shawanese  town,  about 
forty  miles  distant  from  Sandusky,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a young 
Indian,  to  be  taken  there.  The  first  day  they  travelled  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  gnats  being 
very  troublesome,  the  Doctor  requested  the  Indian  to  untie  him,  that  he 
might  help  him  to  make  a fire  to  keep  them  off.  With  this  request  the 
Indian  complied.  While  the  Indian  was  on  his  knees  and  elbows, blow- 
ing the  fire,  the  Doctor  caught  up  the  end  of  a stick  which  had  been 
burned  in  two,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  which  he  struck  the  In- 
dian on  his  head  with  all  his  might,  so  as  to  knock  him  lorward  into  the 
fire.  Rising  up  instantly,  he  ran  off  with  great  rapidity,  howling  most 
dismally.  Knight  seized  the  Indian’s  rifle  and  pursued  him,  but  draw- 
ing back  the  lock  too  violently,  he  broke  the  main  spring,  and  relin- 

(1)  M’Clung’s  description,  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  266,  267. 

(2)  M’Clung’s  description  in  the  History  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  268. 
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quished  the  pursuit.  Dr.  Knight  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  home, 
and  reached  Fort  MTntosh  on  the  twenty-second  day,  nearly  famished. 
During  his  journey  he  subsisted  on  roots,  a few  young  birds  and  berries. 

John  Slover,  who  had  been  a prisoner  among  the  Indians,  and  was 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  army,  was  also  with  two  others  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  one  of  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto.  One  of  his 

i1 

fellow  prisoners  was  murdered  on  the  way ; being  first  painted  black,  j 

and  then  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet,  when  they  cut  him  with  toma-  ) 

hawks,  shot  his  body  black  with  loads  of  powder  blowed  into  him,  and  | 

burnt  holes  into  it  with  hot  irons.  His  surviving  companion  was  sent  [ 

to  another  town  to  be  burned,  soon  after  they  arrived  at  the  council 
house.  After  keeping  Slover  a few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  j 
him  concerning  the  condition  and  number  of  the  American  troops,  which  j 

they  could  do  in  their  own  language,  as  he  understood  the  Miami,  | 

Shawanese  and  Delaware  languages,  a council  of  the  chiefs  was  called,  j 
and  Slover  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  * 

A rope  was  then  put  around  his  neck — his  arms  were  fastened  behind  f 
him — he  was  stripped  naked,  and  blackened  in  the  usual  manner.  He 
was  tied  to  the  fatal  post,  and  the  flames  were  now  kindled.  Just  as  , 
the  savages  were  about  commencing  the  torture,  there  suddenly  came  on 
a heavy  thunder  storm.  The  wind  blew  a hurricane, — the  rain  fell  vio-  |j 
lently,  and  the  fire  already  kindled,  was  instantly  extinguished.  The  H 
savages  stood  amazed,  and  were  a long  time  silent.  At  last  one  said,  f| 
“We  will  let  him  alone  until  morning,  and  take  a whole  day  in  burning  j 
him.”  Slover  was  then  loosed  from  the  stake,  and  made  to  sit  down,  !] 
when  they  danced  around  him  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  beating  him,  j, 
and  wounding  him,  with  tomahawks  and  clubs.  When  they  ceased,  he 
was  taken  to  an  empty  house,  where  a rope  was  fastened  around  his 
neck,  and  tied  to  a beam  of  the  house.  His  arms  were  also  pinioned  ■ 
behind  him  with  a cord.  In  this  situation  he  was  suffered  to  lie  down  > 
on  a board,  guarded  by  three  warriors.  They  frequently  asked  him 
how  he  liked  eating  fire  to-morrqw.  They  continued  talking  and  smok-  j 
ing  until  after  midnight,  when  they  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep.  Slo- 
ver then  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  get  loose  if  possible,  and  soon 
extracted  his  arms  from  the  cord  which  bound  them.  One  of  the  war- 
riors then  got  up  and  stirred  the  fire.  He  then  was  apprehensive  that 
he  was  lost,  and  lay  still  for  fear  of  being  examined.  The  Indian  soon 
laid  himself  down  again,  and  his  hopes  revived.  He  then  attempted  to 
unloose  the  rope  around  his  neck,  and  tried  to  bite  it  with  his  teeth,  but 
in  vain,  as  it  was  large  and  very  hard,  being  made  of  the  hide  of  a buf-  j 
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falo.  He  began  to  despair,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  At  this 
time,  the  day  began  to  break.  He  at  length  resolved  to  make  another  and 
last  effort,  and  by  pulling  the  rope, by  putting  his  fingers  between  it  and 
his  neck,  to  his  surprise  it  easily  untied,  and  he  slipped  it  over  his  head. 
He  then  stepped  over  the  warriors  as  they  lay,  looked  back  to  see  if  he 
had  disturbed  them,  and  sprang  over  the  fence  into  a cornfield.  He  had 
not  gone  far,  before  he  came  across  a squaw  with  four  children,  sleeping 
under  a tree.  He  then  changed  his  course  for  part  of  the  commons  of 
the  town,  on  which  was  a number  of  horses  feeding,  and  having  caught 
one,  and  taking  the  cord  from  his  arm,  with  which  he  had  been  tied,  he 
used  it  for  a halter,  and  a piece  of  an  old  quilt  which  he  had  found  near, 
for  a saddle,  he  mounted  and  rode  off  at  full  speed.  It  was  now  day- 
light; but  the  horse  being  strong  and  swift,  and  the  country 'open  and 
level,  he  crossed  the  Scioto  about  fifty  miles  distant  by  ten  o’clock.—- 
Having  travelled  about  twenty  miles  further,  his  horse  gave  out,  when 
he  instantly  left  him,  and  run  on  foot  about  twenty  miles  further,  making 
in  the  whole  distance,  about  ninety  miles.  Being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  route,  he  reached  Wheeling  on  the  third  day,  nearly  famished 
with  hunger,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.  (1) 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaign.  It  was  the  last  one  which 
took  place  in  this  section  of  the  country  during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  was  undertaken  with  the  very  worst  views — those  of  murder 
and  plunder.  It  was  conducted  without  sufficient  means  to  encounter, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  large  Indian  forces,  upon  the  plains 
of  Sandusky.  There  was  not  that  subordination  and  discipline  which 
is  always  necessary  to  success ; and  it  ended  in  total  discomfiture,  and 
an  awful  sacrifice  of  life.  Never  did  any  enterprise  more  signally  fail, 
and  never  was  a deed  of  blood  more  terribly  revenged,  than  the  murder 
of  the  Christian  Indians  at  the  Moravian  towms. 

“The  enlightened  historian  must  view  the  whole  Indian  war,  from 
the  murder  of  Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico  and  Red  Hawk,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  to  the  inhuman  burning  of  Colonel  Crawford,  in  no 
other  light  than  a succession  of  the  most  wonton  murders  of  all  ages, 
from  helpless  infancy  to  decrepid  old  age,  and  of  both  sexes : without 
object  and  without  effect.  It  was  a war  of  mutual  but  unavailing  slaugh- 
ter, devastation  and  revenge,  over  whose  record  humanity  still  drops  a 
tear  of  regret,  but  that  tear  cannot  efface  its  disgraceful  history. ”(2) 


1)  Incidents  of  Border  Life,  p.  145-4G-47. 

2)  Dodridge’s  Notes,  p.  280-281. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CAPTURE  OF  KASKASKIA,  AND  OTHER  BRITISH  POSTS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  IN 
1778,  BY  COLONEL  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARKE— HIS  SURPRISE  OF  VINCENNES, 
AND  ITS  SURRENDER  BY  GOVERNOR  HAMILTON  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COMMAN- 
DER-THE  FOUNDING  OF  LOUISVILLE— THE  DARING  EXPLOITS  OF  SIMON  KEN- 
TON, HfS  CAPTIVITY,  SUFFERINGS,  AND  ESCAPE-COLONEL  DANIEL  BOONE’S 
EXPEDITION  TO  AN  INDIAN  TOWN  ON  PAINT  CREEK- HIS  DEFENCE  OF  BOONES- 
BQRO’  AGAINST  500  INDIANS  UNDER  DU  QUESNE,  A BRITISH  OFFICER. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  expeditions  during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, was  that  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  in  1778,  against  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Vincennes,  then  in  possession  of  the  British.  These  places 
supplied  the  Indians  with  munitions  of  war,  and  enabled  them  to  harrass 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  now  the  State  of  Kentucky.  (1) — - 
The  capture  of  these  posts  was  deemed  so  important,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  voted  to  raise  a regiment  of  State  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  command  was  given  to  Colonel  Clarke,  who  planned  the 
expedition,  and  who  possessed  great  courage,  uncommon  energy  of 
character  and  capacity  for  Indian  warfare.  He  was  a man  of  extraordi- 
nary talents,  and  possesed  a military  genius  which  enabled  him  to  plan 
with  consummate  wisdom,  and  to  execute  his  designs  with  decision  and 
promptitude.  Having  visited  the  western  settlements  the  preceding 
year,  he  was  satisfied,  that  in  order  to  curb  the  Indians  effectually,  it 
was  necessary  to  strike  at  the  powerful,  though  distant  allies,  by  whom 
they  were  encouraged  and  supported.  His  great  mind  readily  compre- 
hended the  situation  of  the  country ; he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  the  whole  region,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known  ; with 
the  localities  of  the  enemy’s  posts,  and  the  strength  of  their  forces.  His 
representations  induced  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  enter  with  vigor 
into  his  plan,  and  such  was  the  confidence  he  inspired  into  the  public 
mind,  that  a regiment  consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred  men,  were 
raised  without  delay,  and  placed  under  his  command.  (2)  He  was  duly- 
authorized  to  act  against  the  British  posts  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Wabash  ; yet  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  kept  a profound  secret.  (3} 
With  this  force,  he  left  Virginia,  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Monon- 
gahela,  embarked  in  boats,  and  descended  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where 
he  was  joined  by  some  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  then  western  Virgi- 
nia. At  this  place  he  left  thirteen  families,  who  had  descended  the  Ohio 

(1)  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  which  it  was  a ter- 
ritorial government,  until  1792,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

(2)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

(3)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  a permanent  settlement  in  that 
country.  No  such  settlement  had  yet  been  made  at  the  Falls,  where 
Louisville  now  stands  ; and  so  exposed  was  the  situation,  that  they  built 
their  first  houses  on  the  island  in  the  river.  (1) 

Having  halted  a few  days  to  refresh  his  men,  he  proceeded  down  the 
Ohio,  to  a point  about  sixty  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  he  landed  and 
hid  his  boats  to  prevent  their  discovery  by  the  Indians.  He  was  now 
distant  from  Kaskaskia,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  the  in- 
tervening country  must  have  been,  at  that  period,  when  in  a state  of 
nature,  almost  impassable.  His  route  led  through  a low,  flat  region,  in- 
; tersected  by  numerous  streams  and  ponds  of  water,  and  entirely  covered 
with  a most  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  must  have  greatly  impeded  the 
march  of  the  troops.  Through  this  dreary  region,  the  intrepid  leader 
marched  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  with  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  provisions  upon  his  back.  After  wading  through 
ponds,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  crossing  creeks  by  such  methods  as 
1 could  hastily  be  adopted,  and  sustaining  two  days  march  after  the  pro- 
visions had  been  exhausted,  he  arrived  in  the  night  before  the  town  of 
Kaskaskia.  Having  halted  and  formed  his  regiment,  he  consulted  his 
officers,  and  made  a brief  speech  to  his  men,  containing  onty  the  pithy 
sentiment,  that  “ the  town  was  to  be  taken  at  all  events,”  when  he  led 
them  direct  to  the  attack.  The  town  contained  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  houses,  and  was  sufficiently  fortified  to  have  resisted  a much  more 
formidable  army,  had  the  garrison  been  apprised  of  its  approach.  But 
the  distance  from  any  known  foe,  having  excluded  all  apprehension  of 
danger,  confidence  superceded  all  precautions  against  surprise.  The 
approaches  of  Colonel  Clarke  had  been  so  si'ent,  and  rapid,  that  the 
assault  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  his  arrival.  Not  a scattering  hun- 
ter had  espied  his  march  ; not  a roving  Indian  had  seen  his  trail  ; the 
watchman  was  sleeping  in  fancied  security  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  resting  from  their  labors,  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  was  not 
alarmed,  until  the  citidel  was  taken,  and  the  flag  of  stars  and  stripes 
was  proudly  waving  upon  its  battlements. 

The  astonishment  and  mortification  of  the  vanquished,  were  equal  to 
their  negligence.  Col.  Clark,  required  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Fort  at  Kaskaskia,  became 
his  head  quarters.  The  right  of  property  was  not  molested,  and  no 
pillage  was  permitted  or  attempted ; on  the  contrary  the  humane  and 
friendly  treatment  of  the  people,  and  the  security  afforded  to  their  per- 
t (1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1,  p.  67. 
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sons  and  property,  effected  a speedy  reconciliation  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  that  none  should  escape  to  spread 
the  news,  while  detachments  were  sent  out,  that  captured  the  open  set-  1 
tlements  and  villages  in  the  vicinity,  without  the  least  resistance.  In  J 
the  meantime,  a portion  of  the  army  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  conn-  i 
try,  left  Kaskaskia  for  the  purpose  of  taking  by  surprise  the  villages  , 
higher  up  the  Mississippi.  These  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  j1 2 
by  an  unresisted  and  easy  conquest.  Thus  fell  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi;  and  this  fertile  and  exten-  : 
sive  valley,  which  will  one  day  be  the  centre  of  population  of  this  great  | 
Republic  passed  from  under  her  authority  forever. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  In-  j; 
dians.  Struck  with  fear  and  astonishment  on  seeing  a victorious  enemy 
in  the  country,  without  knowing  whence,  or  how  they  came,  they  fled  If 
to  their  hiding  places  in  the  wilderness,  or  to  their  distant  towns  for 
safety  ; or  else  repaired  to  Vincennes,  a post  on  the  Wabash,  still  in  f 
possession  of  the  British,  for  protection. (1)  ) 

This  bold  and  brilliant  military  achievement  of  Col.  Clarke,  was  sue-  ; f 
ceeded  by  one  still  bolder,  more  difficult,  and  quite  as  successful.  Kas-  • 
kaskia  was  not  very  strongly  fortified  ; and  no  attack  in  so  remote  a j 
spot  could  reasonably  be  apprehended.  But  Vincennes,  situated  in  it  sis 
nearly  a direct  line  between  Kaskaskia  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  dis- 1 
tant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  former  place  and  two  hun-j 
dred  miles  from  the  latter,  had  been  considered  within  the  reach  of  an  i 
attack  from  the  American  settlements,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  It  ! 
was  well  garrisoned  with  British  troops,  commanded  by  Gov.  Hamil-  if 
ton,  in  person,  an  experienced  officer,  who  was  quickly  apprized  of  the  ; J 
capture  of  the  ports  on  the  Mississippi,  in  his  rear,  and  prepared  to  ex- ! 
pect  an  attack  from  Col.  Clarke,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops. (2)  J 
His  regular  force,  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  American  comman- 1 
der,  both  in  numbers  and  equipment,  and  in  addition,  he  had  under  his  J 
command  six  hundred  Indian  warriors.  » 

With  this  force  Gov.  Hamilton,  determined  to  retake  Kaskaskia,  and  H 
regain  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  But  Col.  Clarke,  sent  a party  to1 
reconnoitre  Gov.  Hamilton’s  position,  and  make  observations.  The 
intelligence  received  from  the  detachment  on  its  return  determined  him,  -i 
immediately  to  attempt  to  take  Vincennes,  as  the  best  means  of  defend- 
ing himself,  notwithstanding  its  strength  and  the  force  stationed  for  its 

(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  68-69. 

(2)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  Vol.  II,  p.  120. 
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defence.  In  the  meantime,  he  took  measures  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  Kaskaskia,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  possession  at  all  hazards. 
While  he  was  digesting  the  plan  of  his  future  operations,  he  received 
undoubted  information,  from  a Spanish  merchant,  who  had  recently  left 
Vincennes,  that  Gov,  Hamilton,  reposing  on  the  security  which  the 
superiority  of  his  force  afforded,  contemplated  leisurely,  the  execution 
of  his  projects.  These  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  retake  Kaskaskia; 
in  the  next,  to  cut  off  the  inhabitants  residing  upon  the  Ohio,  up  to  Fort 
Pitt;  after  which  he  intended  to  desolate  the  remaining  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  addition  to  these  projects,  arrangements  were  made  to  destroy 
the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  by  a combined 
force  of  British  troops,  and  Indians  of  the  northern  tribes.  He  also  learned 
from  the  same  source,  that  the  approach  of  winter,  had  induced  a post- 
ponement of  the  campaign  till  the  opening  of  the  next  spring — and  that 
in  the  meantime,  the  Governor  to  keep  his  Indian  auxiliaries  employed, 
had  sent  them  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  harrass  the 
frontiers  of  Western  Virginia,  while  the  regular  soldiers,  were  kept  in 
garrison  under  his  immediate  command. 

Col.  Clarke,  at  once  perceived  that  his  own  situation  was  most  criti- 
cal. He  was  too  remote  from  the  Atlantic  border,  to  receive  any  as- 
sistance from  that  quarter;  and  the  western  settlements  were  invaded  by 
the  savages.  He  knew  that  his  force  was  too  weak,  to  maintain  his 
present  position  against  the  British  army  under  Gov.  Hamilton,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  Indian  warriors,  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  attacked  on  the  return  of  spring. 
In  this  emergency  what  was  to  be  done?  The  Indians  were  now  rav- 
aging the  frontiers,  and  Gov.  Hamilton  and  the  British  troops,  were 
done  at  Vincennes.  He  instantly  determined  to  capture  Vincennes,  or 
-perish  in  the  attempt.  The  resolve  had  been  made, — the  blow  was 
low  to  be  struck — and  although  the  winter  had  now  set  in,  no  time  was 
;o  be  lost,  as  the  Indians  might  return,  and  the  British  commander, 
night  awake  from  his  dream  of  security. 

He  then  fitted  up  a small  galley  which  lay  in  the  Mississippi  for  de- 
ensive  purposes,  and  put  on  board  a large  quantity  of  provisions.  This 
ressel  was  armed  with  a few  pieces  of  cannon,  manned  by  a company 
>f  soldiers,  and  the  captain  ordered  to  proceed  down  the  river,  to  the 
nouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  then  to  ascend  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 
lere  he  was  directed  to  disregard  every  difficulty,  and  force  his  vessel 
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up  that  stream,  and  take  station  a few  miles  below  Vincennes ; and  then 
to  permit  nothing  to  pass  him.  (1) 

Having  completed  his  arrangements  and  disregarding  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  he  commenced  his  march,  at  the  head  of  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  to  surprise  and  capture  Vincennes.  To  effect  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  through  a trackless,  un- 
inhabited country,  whose  fertile  soil  and  light  spongy  loam,  saturated 
with  water,  afforded  no  firm  footing  to  the  steps  of  the  soldiery  ; and  to 
cross  the  Kaskaskia,  the  Little  Wabash,  the  Embarras  and  the  Great 
Wabash  rivers,  besides  a number  of  their  tributaries,  all  of  which  were 
swollen,,  and  margined  by  wide  belts  of  inundated  land.  But  the  un- 
daunted leader  pressed  on, — without  wagons,  without  tents, — with  only 
such  provisions  and  ammunition  as  could  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  a 
few  pack  horses,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  men, — toiling  by  day  through 
mud  and  water,  and  sleeping  at  night  upon  the  wet  ground. 

“Upon  reaching  the  waters  of  the  Great  Wabash,  our  adventurous 
troops  beheld  before  them  an  obstacle  which  must  have  daunted  the 
hearts  of  warriors  less  resolutely  determined  than  themselves,  upon  the 
successful  achievement  of  their  enterprise.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  stood  the  British  fort,  on  a high  shore,  swept  by  the  foaming  cur- 
rent of  a great  river.  On  the  western  side  was  a tract  of  low  alluvial 
land,  five  miles  in  width,  entirely  inundated.  The  whole  expanse  of 
water  to  be  crossed,  was  nearly  six  miles  in  width — first  the  marshy 
flats,  in  whose  treacherous  quick-sands,  at  this  day,  the  horse  has  been  i 
seen  to  sink  under  his  rider,  and  become  instantly  buried  in  the  mire; 
at  that  time  covered  with  water,  too  deep  in  some  places  to  be  forded,  , 
and  too  shallow  in  others  to  admit  of  navigation  by  boats,  and  impeded 
throughout  by  growing  timber,  floating  logs,  or  tangled  brushwood, — 
and  then,  the  swift,  powerful  current  of  the  river.  j 

Colonel  Clarke  was  laboriously  employed  for  sixteen  days,  in  effect-  I e 
ing  the  march  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vincennes ; five  of  which  were  spent  j j, 
in  passing  the  wilderness  of  water  just  described,  through  which  he  sj 
meandered  in  such  a manner,  as  to  conceal  his  forces  from  the  enemy, 
by  avoiding  the  prairie,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  the  cover  i,, 
of  the  timber — wading  sometimes  breast  deep,  sometimes  proceeding 
upon  rafts  and  canoes,  and  at  last,  crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  and 
presenting  himself  suddenly  before  the  town,  which  was  completely 
surprised.  j ,lf. 

Here  the  American  commander  performed  a manoeuver,  which  showsi 


(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1.  p.  70. 
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that  he  was  prudent  as  well  as  daring  ; that  while  he  had  the  bravery  and 
courage  to  attempt  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  he  was  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients, and  cautious  in  availing  himself  of  any  incidental  advantage 
which  might  be  presented.  As  he  approached  the  town,  over  the  wide 
beautiful  prairie  on  which  it  stands,  and  at  the  moment  when  his  troops 
were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  he  found  himself  near  a small  circular 
eminence,  which  concealed  a part  of  his  force  from  the  observation  of 
the  foe.  Under  this  cover,  he  counter-marched  his  column  in  so  skilful 
a manner,  that  the  leading  files,  which  had  been  seen  from  the  town, 
were  transferred,  undiscovered,  to  the  rear,  and  made  to  pass  again  and 
again  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  until  all  his  men  had  been  displayed  seve- 
ral times,  and  his  little  detachment  of  jaded  troops  was  made  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  along  column,  greatly  superior  in  number  to  its  actual 
force.  He  then  promptly  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  after  a brief  defence,  struck  his  flag,  and  the  gallant 
Clarke  found  himself  master  of  an  important  fortified  post,  whose  gar- 
rison, now  prisoners  of  war,  consisted  of  a well  appointed  body  of  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  twice  as  numerous  as  his  own  followers. 

These  brilliant  exploits  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  the  west,  both  direct  and  consequential.  They  gave  for  the  moment 
safety  and  repose  to  the  harrassed  inhabitants  of  the  border  settlements, 
and  struck  with  terror  the  whole  savage  population  of  the  wide  region 
through  which  he  passed.  They  deranged  an  extensive  plan  of  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  design  of  which  was  to  drive  every 
white  inhabitant  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
destroy  their  dwellings,  by  pouring  in  a combined  Indian  force  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  frontier.  They  detached  many  tribes  from  the 
British  interest,  who  had  long  acted  under  the  control  of  that  power. — 
They  hastened,  if  they  did  not  contribute  to  produce  the  most  important 
event  connected  with  the  history  of  the  west, — the  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana. The  limits  of  the  United  States  were  now  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, never  more  to  be  circumscribed ; and  Virginia,  claiming  the 
conquered  country,  in  right  of  her  charter,  as  well  as  of  the  conquest 
by  her  own  arms,  proceeded  at  once,  to  incorporate  it  into  a new  count}r, 
which  was  called  Illinois.”  (1) 

One  of  the  direct  consequences  of  these  achievments,  was  the  found- 
ing of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  families  which  had 
been  left  by  Colonel  Clarke  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  when  on  his  way 


(1)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  Vol.  II.  p.  121-124. 
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to  Kaskaskia,  dared  not  remove  from  the  island  on  which  they  landed, 
so  long  as  Vincennes  was  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  their  savage 
allies.  The  conquest  of  this  place  was,  therefore,  to  them  the  mandate 
of  liberation  from  their  insular  position,  and  an  invitation  to  remove  to 
the  Kentucky  shore.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on  the  site  of 
Louisville.  Colonel  Clarke  afterwards  established  his  head  quarters 
here.  (1) 

Among  those  who  composed  the  army  of  Colonel  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  and  whose  active,  enterprising  spirit  fitted  him  to  follow  such  a 
commander,  was  Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  daring 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  west.  After  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  he  was 
sent  with  others  to  Kentucky,  by  Colonel  Clarke,  with  dispatches.  On 
their  way  they  fell  in  with  a camp  of  Indians,  with  horses.  They  broke 
up  the  camp,  dispersed  the  Indians,  took  the  horses,  which  they  sent 
back  to  Kaskaskia,  and  pursued  their  route  to  Vincennes.  Entering  that 
place  in  the  night,  they  traversed  several  of  the  streets,  and  departed  with- 
out being  discovered  or  alarming  the  British  garrison,  after  taking  from 
the  hostile  inhabitants  two  horses  for  each  man.  When  they  came  to 
White  River,  a raft  was  made  on  which  to  transport  the  guns  and  bag- 
gage, while  the  horses  were  driven  in  to  swrim  across  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  shore,  a party  of  Indians  were  encamped,  who  caught  the 
horses  as  they  ascended  the  bank.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
border  war ! The  same  horses  had  been  in  a daring  manner,  taken 
only  the  night  before,  from  the  interior  of  a garrisoned  town,  and  were 
lost  by  being  driven,  accidentally,  by  the  captors,  into  a camp  of  the 
enemy.  Kenton  and  his  party  now  found  themselves  in  great  peril. — 
They  permitted  their  raft  to  float  down  the  stream,  returned  themselves 
to  the  western  shore,  concealed  themselves  until  night,  when  they  con- 
structed another  raft,  on  which  they  crossed  the  river  at  a different  pkce, 
reached  Kentucky  in  safety,  and  delivered  the  despatches'  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  as  directed. 

At  another  time  he  accompanied  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  an  Indian  town  on  Paint  creek.  After  crossing  the  Ohio, 
Kenton  being  at  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  was  sud- 
denly startled  at  a loud  laugh  in  an  adjoining  thicket,  which  he  was  just 
about  to  enter.  Instantly  halting,  he  took  his  station  behind  a tree,  and 
waited  for  a repetition  of  the  noise.  In  a few  minutes  two  Indians  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  he  was  concealed,  both  mounted  upon  a small 


(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1.  p.  73. 
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horse,  and  indulging  merrily  in  loud  conversation  and  laughter.  Having 
; permitted  them  to  approach  within  rifle  shot,  he  raised  his  gun,  fired, 
i and  both  Indians  fell ; one  was  killed,  and  the  other  severely  wounded. 

| The  frightened  horse  ran  back  into  the  thicket,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
rest  of  the  Indian  party  who  were  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Ken- 
ton instantly  ran  up  to  the  wounded  Indian,  and  was  about  to  put  an 
end  to  his  struggles,  when  he  beheld  two  Indians  about  twenty  yards 
from  him,  very  deliberately  taking  aim  at  his  person.  A quick  spring 
to  one  side,  on  his  part,  was  instantly  followed  by  the  flash  and  report 
of  their  rifles,  and  the  balls  whistled  close  to  his  ears  without  doing  him 
; any  injury.  Retreating  to  an  adjoining  wood,  and  taking  shelter  be- 
hind a tree,  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  a dozen  Indians. — 
At  this  critical  instant,  Colonel  Boone  and  his  party  appeared,  opened 
a brisk  fire  upon  them,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  several  wounded. 

From  the  small  number  of  Indians  engaged,  Colonel  Boone  conclu- 
* ded  that  most  of  the  warriors  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Boones- 
boro\  He  instantly  retraced  his  steps,  and  marching  night  and  day, 

J reached  home  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  eighth,  the  enemy  appeared 
in  great  force.  There  were  nearly  five  hundred  Indian  warriors  armed 
and  painted,  and  conducted  by  Canadian  officers,  skilled  in  the  usages 
of  modern  warfare.  The  British  colors  were  displayed,  and  an  officer 
sent  with  a summons  to  surrender.  Colonel  Boone  took  time,  consulted 
his  men,  and  then  from  the  gate  of  the  fortress  announced  to  Captain 
Du  Quesne,  the  British  commander,  his  determination  to  defend  the 
fort  to  the  last  extremity.  Du  Quesne  then  offered  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  garrison,  if  nine  of  the  principal  inhabitants  would 
come  to  his  camp,  and  then  to  instantly  depart  without  further  hostility. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded.  Du  Quesne  then 
informed  Colonel  Boone  that  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Indians,  in  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  the  whites,  for  two  warriors  to  take  hold 
of  the  hand  of  each  white  man.  Although  suspecting  this  Indian  mode 
i of  cementing  friendship,  he  signified  his  willingness  to  conform  to  it. — 
Instantly  two  warriors  approached  each  white  man,  with  the  word  “ bro- 
! ther  ” upon  their  lips,  but  with  the  expression  of  the  hyena  in  their  eyes, 
i tand  grappling  them  with  violence,  attempted  to  bear  them  off.  All,  at 
)•  the  same  moment,  sprung  from  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  the  fort  under 
llj  I a heavy  fire,  which  fortunately  wounded  only  one  man.  The  attack 
was  instantly  commenced  by  a heavy  fire  upon  the  fort,  and  was  returned 
with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrison.  Finding  that  his  fire  upon  the  fort 
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produced  but  little  effect.  Du  Quesne  resorted  to  a more  formidable 
mode  of  attack.  The  fort*  stood  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 


FORT  AT  BOONESBORO. 

1 — House.  2 — Stockades. 

3 — Kitchen.  4— House. 

5 — Kitchen.  6 — Gates  of  the  Fort. 

14 — Houses  for  Officers. 

Those  places  not  numbered  were  Cabins. 

*A  plan  of  the  Fort  alluded  to  is  inserted. 
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within  sixty  yards  of  the  water.  Commencing  under  the  bank,  con- 
cealed from  the  garrison,  he  attempted  to  push  a mine  into  the  fort.  The 
object  was  however,  fortunately  discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fresh 
earth,  thrown  into  the  river,  by  which  the  water  became  muddy  for  some 
distance  below.  Colonel  Boone  instantly  ordered  a trench  to  be  cut 
within  the  fort,  in  such  a manner  as  to  intersect  the  line  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  thus  frustrated  the  design.  The  enemy  continued  for  eight 
days  to  exhaust  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Indian  warfare,  but  were 
steadily  repulsed  in  every  effort.  At  length  finding  their  numbers  daily 
thinned  by  the  deliberate,  but  fatal  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  final  success,  Du  Quesne  raised  the  seige  on  the  ninth  day 
and  returned  home. 

Kenton  did  not  accompany  Colonel  Boone  back  to  Boonesboro'  after 
the  skirmish  near  the  Indian  town,  but  with  a friend  named  Montgomery, 
went  back  to  make  discoveries.  Approaching  the  village  with  a cautious 
and  stealthy  step,  they  took  their  stations  upon  the  edge  of  a corn  field, 
supposing  that  the  Indians  would  enter  it  for  green  corn.  They  patiently 
remained  there  during  the  whole  day,  but  did  not  see  a single  Indian, 
and  only  heard  the  voices  of  some  children,  who  were  playing  near 
them.  At  night  they  entered  the  Indian  town,  took  four  good  horses, 
made  a rapid  night’s  journey  to  the  Ohio,  which  they  crossed,  and  on 
the  second  day  afterwards  reached  Logan’s  Fort  in  safety. 

Scarcely  had  he  returned,  when  Colonel  Bowman  ordered  him  to 
take  his  friend  Montgomery  and  another  young  man  named  Clark,  and 
proceed  on  a secret  mission  to  an  Indian  town  on  the  Little  Miami, 
against  which  the  Colonel  meditated  an  expedition,  and  of  the  exact 
condition  of  which  he  desired  to  have  certain  information.  They  in- 
stantly departed,  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town  without  being  discovered.  They  examined  it  attentively, 

| and  walked  around  the  houses  during  the  night  with  perfect  impunity. 

I In  their  nightly  promenade,  they  came  across  a number  of  Indian 
horses,  in  an  inclosure.  Each  mounted  a horse,  but  not  satisfied  with 
leaving  the  others  behind,  they  attempted  to  take  them  along.  This 
took  them  so  long,  and  made  so  much  noise,  that  they  were  at  last  dis- 
covered. The  cry  ran  through  the  village  that  the  “ Long  Knives”* 
were  upon  them,  and  old  and  young,  boys  and  warriors,  sallied  to  the 
rescue  of  their  property.  Kenton  and  his  men  discovered  that  they 
must  ride  for  their  lives.  But  they  determined  not  to  give  up  the 

* The  settlers  in  Kentucky,  then  Western  Virginia,  were  called  “Long 
Knives,”  from  the  length  of  their  swords. 
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horses,  and  two  of  them  rode  in  front,  leading  as  many  as  they  could, 
while  the  others  brought  up  the  rear,  plying  the  whip  from  right  to  left. 

In  this  manner  they  dashed  through  the  woods  at  a furious  rate,  leaving 
their  pursuers  behind  them.  They  rode  through  the  whole  night  with- 
out resting  a moment,  and  halting  for  a few  minutes  at  daylight,  they 
continued  their  journey  throughout  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  reached  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ohio.  Crossing  the  river  would  now  ensure  their  safety  ; j 
but  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  river  rough  and  boisterous.  It  was  de-  | 
termined  that  Kenton  should  swim  the  river  with  the  horses,  while  - 
Montgomery  and  Clark  should  construct  a raft  to  transport  their  guns  i 
and  baggage.  Kenton,  forcing  the  horses  into  the  river,  plunged  in  ' 
himself,  and  swam  by  their  side.  In  a few  minutes  the  high  waves  J 
completely  overwhelmed  him,  and  forced  him  considerably  below  the 
horses.  Being  left  to  themselves,  the  horses  turned  round  and  returned  j 
to  the  Ohio  shore,  and  Kenton  was  compelled  to  follow  them.  Again  1 
he  forced  them  into  the  water,  and  again  they  returned  to  the  same  spot,  f 
until  Kenton  became  so  exhausted  by  repeated  efforts,  as  to  be  unable  ; 
to  swim.  They  then  hid  the  horses  in  a neighboring  ravine,  and  took  ' 
station  in  a wood  near  by,  expecting  the  wind  to  cease  before  night.  ? 
Here  they  remained  during  the  day,  but  the  wind  at  night  blew  harder  j 
than  ever.  In  the  morning  the  wind  abated,  and  the  river  became  calm,  i 
but  it  was  then  too  late.  The  pursuing  Indians  arrived,  Montgomery  f 
was  killed,  Clark  made  his  escape,  and  Kenton  was  taken  prisoner. (1) 
The  Indians  either  knew  Kenton  or  discovered  from  his  bearing  and 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man ; and  i! 
while  they  exulted  in  his  capture,  they  practiced  upon  him  every  possi- 
ble cruelty.  They  taunted  him  with  sarcastic  compliments  upon  his 
love  of  horses,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  ride  one  of  their  best/ 
animals.  He  was  accordingly  bound  securely  upon  a vicious  young 
horse,  which  was  turned  loose  without  a bridle,  to  follow  the  party.; 
The  animal  reared  and  plunged,  and  dashed  through  the  woods,  endea-f 
voring  in  vain  to  shake  off  its  rider  ; until,  wearied  out,  it  became  tame.: 
and  quietly  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  other  horses.  Still  the  situation  of 
Kenton  was  not  less  painful ; for  the  horse,  becoming  accustomed  to  its 
burden,  would  often  stop  to  graze,  lingering  until  the  party  was  nearly 
out  of  sight,  and  then  dashing  forward,  would  pursue  them  at  full  speed 
dragging  the  lacerated  body  of  the  wretched  pioneer  under  the  over-  1 


(1)  Incidents  of  Border  Life,  pp.  323,  324,325. 
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hanging  branches,  and  plunging  with  him  through  the  closest  thickets, 
as  if  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  misery. 

On  his  arrival  at  Chillicothe,  the  most  populous  of  the  Indian  towns 
in  this  region,  he  was  painted  black,  tied  to  the  stake,  and  suffered  to 
remain  in  this  painful  situation  for  twelve  hours,  anticipating  the  horrors 
of  a slow,  and  cruel  death,  the  Indians  dancing  around  him,  yelling, 
screaming  and  beating  hipi,  during  the  time.  He  was  led  out  the  next 
morning  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  Indians,  several  hundred  in  number, 
of  both  sexes,  and  every  age  and  rank,  armed  with  sticks,  whips,  clubs, 
and  other  implements  of  annoyance,  were  formed  in  two  lines,  between 
which  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  made  to  pass  ; having  been  promised, 
that  if  he  reached  in  safety  the  door  of  the  council-house,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  lines,  no  further  punishment  would  be  inflicted.  The  mo- 
ment for  starting  arrived, — Kenton  wras  stripped  naked, — the  great  drum 
of  the  council-house  was  struck, — and  he  sprang  forward  in  the  race. 
Avoiding  the  row  of  his  enemies,  about  a mile  in  length,  he  turned  to 
the  east,  and  drew  the  whole  party  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  ran  with 
great  activity,  now  this  way  and  now  that,  until  observing  an  opening, 
he  darted  through  it,  and  pressed  forward  to  the  council-house,  with  a 
rapidity  which  left  his  pursuers  behind,  and  reached  it  without  being 
seriously  injured. 

As  soon  as  this  race  was  over,  a council  was  held  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  should  be  burned  to  death  on  the  spot,  or  carried  round  to  other 
villages  for  exhibition,  and  then  burned.  The  council  determined  upon 
the  latter  course.  He  was  then  taken  from  village  to  village,  and 
obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  thirteen  towns.  Upon  one  occasion,  he 
attempted  to  escape,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  his  tormentors,  and  had 
outstripped  those  who  pursued  him,  when  he  was  met  bv  some  warriors 
on  horseback,  who  compelled  him  to  surrender.  He  was  then  con- 
demned in  council  to  suffer  the  terrible  death  of  torture. 

Before  this  was  to  take  place,  he  was  compelled  again  to  run  the 
gauntlet  and  had  nearly  reached  the  gaol,  when  he  was  knocked  down 
by  a warrior  with  a club,  and  the  demoniac  crew,  gathering  around  his 
prostrate  body,  continued  to  beat  him  until  life  seemed  nearly  extin- 
guished. At  length,  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  council,  being  in- 
formed that  his  fate  was  already  decided.  Upon  entering  the  council 
house,  the  renegade  white  man,  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  in  a very  bad  humor,  threw  a blanket  upon  the  floor, 
and  harshly  ordered  Kenton  to  take  a seat  upon  it.  The  order  not  be- 
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ing  immediately  obeyed,  Girty  impatiently  seized,  and  threw  him  upon 
the  floor.  But  upon  learning  of  Kenton  his  name,  he  became  greatly 
agitated— and  springing  from  his  seat,  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
prisoner’s  neck  and  embraced  him  with  much  emotion.  Girty  and 
Kenton  had  served  together  in  Dunmore’s  war,  before  Girty  had  deserted 
to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  bosom  friends.  He  then  turned  to  the 
assembled  warriors,  who  remained  astonished  spectators  of  this  extraor- 
dinary scene,  and  addressed  them  in  a short  speech,  which  the  deep 
earnestness  of  his  tone,  and  the  energy  of  his  gesture,  rendered  eloquent. 
He  informed  them  that  the  prisoner,  whom  they  had  just  condemned  to 
the  stake,  was  his  ancient  comrade  and  bosom  friend — that  they  had 
travelled  in  the  same  war  path,  and  slept  upon  the  same  blanket.  He 
entreated  them  to  have  compassion  upon  his  feelings — to  spare  the 
agony  of  witnessing  the  torture  of  an  old  friend,  by  the  hands  of  his 
adopted  brothers.  He  recapitulated  the  services  he  had  rendered  the 
Indians,  and  the  many  instances  of  attachment  to  them  he  had  given. 
The  life  of  Kenton,  he  asked  as  the  first  and  last  favor. 

The  council  debated  the  question  for  some  time,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, when  the  war  club  was  produced  and  the  final  vote  taken.  A 
majority  refused  to  strike  the  floor  of  the  council  house,  and  Kenton 
was  liberated. 

Kenton  remained  with  Girty  for  three  weeks, being  treated  with  great 
kindness.  In  the  meantime,  several  chiefs  from  a distance  arrived  and 
another  council  was  called,  and  Kenton  ordered  to  attend.  Girty  again 
advocated  the  cause  of  his  friend,  but  without  effect.  He  ’was  seized, 
bound,  and  immediately  marched  off  under  a guard.  Upon  reaching  a 
village  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto,  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo 
chief,  told  him  not  to  be  disheartened,  and  sent  runners  to  Sandusky  to 
intercede  for  him.  The  runners  returned  without  succeeding  in  their 
efforts  to  save  him,  and  Kenton  was  immediately  taken  to  Sandusky. 
Here  a British  agent  by  the  name  of  Drewyer,  interposed  and  once  more 
rescued  him  from  the  stake.  He  was  then  taken  to  Detroit  to  be  inter- 
rogated, in  relation  to  the  American  force  in  Kentucky.  From  this  place 
he  made  his  escape  with  two  other  Americans ; and  after  thirty  days 
travelling  through  the  wilderness,  continually  exposed  to  recapture,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.(l) 

(1)  Indidents  of  Border  Life,  pp.  323-337.  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West, 
Yol.  11,  pp.  125-129.  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  pp.  74-77. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

COL.  JOHN  BOWMAN’S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  OHIO  INDIANS,  AND  ITS  UN- 
FORTUNATE RESULT— THE  SURPRISE  AND  DEFEAT  OF  MAJOR  RODGERS,  THE 
SLAUGHTER  OF  HIS  MEN,  AND  THE  MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  CAPT.  BENHAM 
-THE  COMBINED  BRITISH  AND  INDIAN  EXPEDITION  UNDER  COLONEL  BYRD 
AGAINST  RIDDLE’S  AND  MARTIN’S  FORTS,  AND  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  GAR. 
RISONS  AND  FAMILIES  UNDER  THEIR  PROTECTION-COL,  CLARKE’S  EXPEDI- 
TION AND  VICTORY  OVER  THE  INDIANS  AT  PICK  AW  A-  ESCAPE  OF  COL.  BOONE 
FROM  THE  MURDERERS  OF  HIS  BROTHER-  CAPTAIN  WHITAKER’S  SUCCESSFUL 
CONFLICT  WITH  THE  INDIANS— COL.  FLOYD’S  DEFEAT-SINGULAR  ENCOUN- 
TER OF  SAMUEL,  JAMES  AND  ROBERT  McAFEE— SIGNAL  DEFEAT  OF  THE  INDI* 
j;  ANS  AT  FORT  McAFEE— THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A LARGE  INDIAN  FORCE  BEFORE 
, BRYANT’S  FORT— ITS  FAILURE  TO  CAPTURE  IT— THE  FATAL  BATTLE  AT  THE 

BLUE  LICKS— THE  THIRD  EXPEDITION  OF  COL.  CLARKE,  AND  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  INDIAN  TOWNS. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  insecurity  of  the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  the  surprise  And  murder  of  families  by  predatory  bands  of  In- 
dians, and  the  constant  danger  of  attack  upon  every  station,  whether  for- 
tified or  defenceless,  induced  the  pioneers  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  towns,  north  of  the  Ohio.  They  assembled  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  where  it  was  determined  to  raise  a body  of  volunteers  for  an 
expedition  against  Chillicothe,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shawanese.  About 
two  hundred  men  were  raised,  and  the  command  given  to  Colonel  John 
Bowman.  George  M.  Badinger  was  chosen  adjutant,  and  Benjamin 
Logan,  John  Holder,  James  Harrod  and  John  Bulger  commanded  com- 
panies. Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  enrolled  themselves  as 
privates. 

The  expedition  left  Kentucky  in  July,  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and  its 
march  was  so  well  conducted  that  it  appeared  before  Chillicothe  without 
being  discovered  by  the  foe.  Having  arrived  within  a short  distance  of 
the  town  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  army  halted.  Here  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  place  just  before  the  ensuing  day. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  well  formed,  and  showed  considerable  mili- 
tary skill  and  caution.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  divisions:  one 
w?ts  to  act  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bowman  in  person,  and  the 
other  under  Captain  Logan.  Captain  Logan  had  orders  to  take  his  posi- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  town,  partly  surrounding  it,  while  Colonel  Bow- 
man was  to  move  to  the  other  side,  meet  the  other  division,  and  give 
the  signal  for  the  assault.  Captain  Logan,  with  great  promptitude,  exe- 
1 cuted  his  orders,  and  the  place  was  half  surrounded.  But  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  As  the  day  light 
began  to  appear,  Captain  Logan  ordered  his  men  to  conceal  themselves 
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in  the  grass,  and  behind  such  objects  as  hid  them  from  the  view  of 
the  town,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  signal  to  commence  the  attack. — 

No  signal  was  given,  and  it  was  now  day  light.  The  soldiers  in  shift- 
ing their  places  of  concealment  to  avoid  exposure,  alarmed  an  Indian 
dog,  the  violent  barking  of  which  brought  out  a warrior,  who  proceeded 
with  caution  towards  the  place,  and  would  have  been  taken  prisoner, 
had  not  a soldier  fired  his  gun.  The  Indian  in  an  instant  gave  a loud 
yell,  and  ran  immediately  to  the  town  and  gave  the  alarm.  Preparations 
were  instantly  made  for  defence  ; while  the  party  under  Captain  Logan 
was  near  enough  to  hear  the  bustle,  and  to  see  the  women  and  children  j 
escaping  to  the  cover  of  the  woods,  by  a ridge,  which  ran  between  them  : 
and  the  place  where  Col.  Bowman  was  remaining  inactive.  i 

In  the  mean  time  the  warriors  repaired  to  a strong  cabin,  and  prepared  { 
to  defend  it.  The  place  of  concealment  was  now  disclosed,  and  several  j 
shot  were  discharged  from  one  side  and  returned  by  the  other,  when  the 
party  under  Captain  Logan  took  possession  of  the  vacated  cabins,  and  j 
commenced  the  attack  upon  the  Indian  citadel.  Captain  Logan  ordered 
a moveable  breast  work  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  doors  and  floors  of 
the  cabins,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  it  forward  as  a battery,  against  I 
the  cabin  occupied  by  the  Indians.  This  was  already  in  the  course  of  * 
construction,  when  Colonel  Bowman,  who  had  not  moved  from  his  first  j 
position,  finding  that  the  Indians  were  on  their  defence,  dispatched  a 
messenger  with  orders  for  a retreat.  At  this  time,  this  order  was  re-  1 
ceived  with  astonishment.  Had  he  moved  up  his  own  division,  victory  j 
would  have  been  sure:  and  even  had  he  marched  home,  leaving  the 
division  under  Captain  Logan  to  contend  alone,  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  Indians  would  have  been  driven  from  their  place  of  defence  and 
routed.  And  what  rendered  retreat  a cruelty  to  the  brave  men  under  : 
Captain  Logan,  was,  the  unavoidable  exposure  which  they  mustencoun-  ! 
ter  in  the  open  field  which  surrounded  the  town.  The  order  for  retreat  | 
was  therefore  reluctantly  obeyed.  The  moment  they  left  their  cover, 
the  Indians  opened  upon  them  a galling  fire,  being  themselves  com-  j 
pletely  sheltered.  Then  instead  of  order,  a scene  unmilitary  and  mor- 
tifying took  place.  Some  would  rush  out  of  a cabin,  others  would  rise 
from  a log,  or  start  from  behind  some  screen,  and  all  run  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  to  gain  the  neighboring  wood.  At  length,  after  the  loss  of 
several  lives,  the  remnant  of  the  invading  force  was  reunited,  and  a re- 
treat commenced,  under  the  painful  reflection  that  the  expedition  had 
failed,  without  any  adequate  cause  being  known.  But  that  was  not  the 
nlv  source  of  mortification.  The  Indian  warriors,  under  their  chief, 
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Blackfish,  sallied  from  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  the  discomfitted  invaders 
of  their  forests  and  firesides,  and  continued  for  some  miles,  harrrssing 
the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  without  being  checked, — notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  their  numbers, —there  being  not  more  than  thirty  savages 
in  pursuit. 

Colonel  Bowman  finding  himself  thus  pressed,  at  length  halted  his 
men  in  a low  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  underwood.  A situation 
1 more  injudiciously  chosen,  can  not  well  be  imagined — since  of  all  others, 
it  most  favored  the  purposes  of  the  Indians.  In  a few  minutes  the 
savages  surrounded  the  troops,  and  with  horrid  yells,  commenced  firing 
on  all  sides.  The  commander  seemed  to  have  lost  his  understanding. 
He  gave  no  orders  to  fire — made  no  attempt  to  repulse  the  enemy, 
but,  panic  struck,  stood  as  a mark  to  be  shot  at.  Some  of  the  men 
fired  their  pieces,  but  without  any  precise  object,  for  the  Indians  were 
scattered  and  hid  in  the  tall  grass  and  underwood.  At  length  Logan, 
Harrod,  Holder,  Badinger,  and  Bulger,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a few  chosen  men,  mounted  on  some  of  the  pack  horses,  and  scoured 
the  woods,  rushing  upon  the  Indians  first  in  one  direction,  and  then 
in  another,  until  their  Chief,  Blackfish,  was  killed,  when  the  rest  fled, 
and  the  fugitives  were  relieved  from  their  further  attacks.  It  was  in 
the  evening  when  this  event  occurred ; and  it  being  reported  to  the 
Colonel,  he  resumed  his  march,  at  dark,  and  taking  for  his  guide  a 
creek,  running  south  into  the  Ohio,  he  followed  its  course  all  night, 
and  in  quiet  and  safety,  reached  home  with  the  loss  of  nine  men  killed 
and  one  wounded.  (1) 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  affair,  Colonel  Bowman  was  said  not 
, to  be  deficient  in  personal  courage  or  military  talents.  He  was  besides 
| highly  respected,  for  his  benevolence  and  civic  virtures.  His  conduct 
| in  this  expedition  was  inexplicable,  and  a subject  of  mortification  and 
regret. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  (2)  a number  of  boats  manned  with 
about  seventy  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Rodgers,  were  as- 
cending the  Ohio,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Licking 
j river,  when  a few  Indians  were  observed  standing  upon  the  southern  extre- 
i mity  of  a sand  bar.  At  the  same  time  a canoe  rowed  by  three  others,  was 
in  the  act  of  putting  off  from  the  Kentucky  shore,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  them  on  board.  Major  Rodgers  instantly  moved  to 

I the  Kentucky  shore,  landed  his  men,  who  were  well  armed,  and  cau* 

fl)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  91,  94. 

(2)  This  happened  in  1779. 
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tiously  advanced  in  such  a manner  as  to  encircle  the  spot  where  the 
enemy  had  been  seen  to  land.  Only  half  a dozen  Indians  had  been 
seen,  and  it  was  supposed  the  whole  party  could  not  exceed  twenty. 

When,  however,  Major  Rodgers  supposed  that  he  had  completely 
surrounded  the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to  rush  upon  them  from 
several  quarters  at  once,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  beholding 
several  hundred  savages,  suddenly  spring  up  in  the  front,  rear,  and  on 
both  flanks  ! They  instantly  poured  in  a close  discharge  of  rifles,  and 
then  throwing  down  their  guns,  rushed  upon  the  surprised  and  terri- 
fied survivors  with  the  tomahawk!  The  panic  and  the  slaughter  were 
prodigious.  Major  Rodgers,  together  with  forty-five  of  his  men,  was 
almost  instantly  killed.  The  survivors  made  an  effort  to  regain  their 
boats,  but  the  five  men  with  whom  they  had  been  left  in  charge,  had 
left  the  shore  in  one  boat,  and  the  enemy  had  gained  the  possession 
of  the  others.  Disappointed  in  the  attempt,  they  turned  furiously  upon 
the  enemy,  and  aided  by  the  approach  of  darkness,  forced  their  way 
through  the  savage  host,  and  with  the  loss  of  several  severely  wounded, 
effected  their  escape  to  Harrodsburg. 

Among  the  wounded,  was  Captain  Robert  Benham.  Shortly  after 
breaking  through  the  enemy’s  line,  he  was  shot  through  both  hips,  and 
the  bones  being  shattered,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Fortunately  a large 
tree  had  lately  fallen  near  the  spot  where  he  was  lying,  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  dragged  himself  into  the  top  and  concealed  himself  among  the 
branches.  The  Indians,  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  others,  passed  him  with- 
out notice,  and  by  midnight  all  was  quiet.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Indians  returned  to  the  battle  ground,  in  order  to  strip  the  dead.  But 
Captain  Benham  remained  still,  and  the  Indians  left  the  place.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  being  nearly  famished,  he  saw  a raccoon 
descending  a tree  near  him  and  shot  it,  hoping  to  devise  some  means 
of  reaching  it,  when  he  could  kindle  a fire,  and  cook  himself  a 
meal.  Scarcely  had  his  gun  cracked,  when  he  heard  a human  cry,  ap- 
parently not  more  than  fifty  yards  distant.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  Indian, 
he  quickly  reloaded  his  gun,  and  remained  silent.  Soon  the  same  voice 
was  heard  again,  but  much  nearer.  Still  he  made  no  reply,  but  prepared 
to  fire,  as  soon  as  the  object  appeared.  The  cry  was  a third  time  re- 
peated, accompanied  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  and  distress, 
which  convinced  Captain  Benham,  that  the  unknown  must  be  a white 
man.  He  was  now  near  him,  and  in  a supplicating  tone  exclaimed : — 
« Whoever  you  are,  in  the  name  of  mercy  answer  me.”  Captain  Ben- 
ham then  replied,  and  the  parties  were  soon  together. 
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Captain  Benham  had  been  disabled  in  both  legs,  and  could  not  walk, 
but  had  the  use  of  his  arms.  The  other  wounded  man  had  escaped 
from  the  same  battle,  with  both  arms  broken.  He  could  walk,  but  could 
not  help  himself  with  his  hands.  Thus  each  was  enabled  to  supply 
what  the  other  could  not.  Captain  Benham  could  load  his  gun  and  kill 
game,  while  his  friend  could  kick  the  game  to  the  spot  where  the  Cap- 
tain could  cook  it.  Captain  Benham  dressed  his  own  and  his  friend’s 
wounds,  while  the  other  gathered  wood  with  his  feet,  brought  water  from 
the  Licking  by  wading  into  it,  until  his  hat  was  filled,  which  he 
| held  by  the  rim  in  his  teeth,  and  drove  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  within  the 
j reach  of  Benham’s  gun.  Here  they  remained  for  several  weeks,  until 
I their  wounds  were  so  far  healed,  as  to  ehable  them  to  travel,  when  they 
l removed  to  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  built  a shelter,  where  they  re- 
mained until  a boat  came  along,  and  they  were  taken  to  Louisville,  six 
weeks  after  the  battle. 

In  the  year  1780,  Colonel  George  Slaughter  descended  the  Ohio, 
j with  one  hundred  and  fifty  State  troops,  to  the  Falls,  at  Louisville, 
where  Colonel  Clarke  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  erected  the 
first  regular  fortification.  In  this  fort  were  placed  several  small  pieces 
of  cannon. 

The  British  Commandant  at  Detroit,  recovering  from  the  astonish- 
ment at  the  brilliant  success  of  Colonel  Clarke  at  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes, determined  to  counteract  the  effect  it,  had  produced  upon  his 
Indian  allies,  by  striking  a decisive  blow  at  the  frontier  settlements. 

For  this  purpose,  he  concerted  with  the  chiefs  of  the  several  Indian 
nations,  a powerful  expedition  against  Ruddle’s  and  Martin’s  Forts,  on 
the  Licking  River,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio.  The  greatest  secrecy 
was  observed  in  the  military  preparations.  A large  force  of  six  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  June,  under  the 
i command  of  Colonel  Byrd,  an  officer  of  the  British  army.  In  addition 
• to  the  usual  implements  of  warfare  employed  in  savage  attacks  against 
, the  rude  fortifications  which  the  pioneers  constructed  for  the  defence  of 
e their  women  and  children,  two  field  pieces  were  added  to  this  painted, 
dfj  frightful,  and  murderous  host. 

>.  Colonel  Byrd  moved  his  cannon  by  water  up  the  Licking  to  the 
i,  junction  of  the  south  fork,  and  thence  by  land,  and  appeared  before 
e|  Ruddle’s  Fort  with  his  formidable  force,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
- June,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  unsuspecting  garrison  and  families 
n | under  its  protection.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  immediately  shut,  and 
preparations  made  for  defence.  It  was  only  a common  stockade  fort, 
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without  a single  piece  of  artillery,  and  only  a few  heads  of  families  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  within  it.  The  enemy  displayed  their  numbers, 
brought  up  their  cannon  to  view,  and  summoned  the  garrison  to  surren- 
der, promising  to  save  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  women  and 
children.  Their  property  was  to  be  given  up  to  plunder.  The  feeble 
garrison,  encumbered  by  frightened  and  weeping  women  and  children, 
without  cannon  to  repel,  cavalry  to  disperse,  or  numbers  to  meet  such  a 
force,  threw  open  the  gates,  and  the  Indians  rushed  in  to  secure  their 
prisoners  and  plunder.  The  savages  killed  three  reluctant  prisoners, 
loaded  the  remainder  with  the  spoils  of  their  own  houses,  and  compelled 
them  to  carry  the  burdens  to  the  Indian  towns.  They  next  attacked 
Martin’s  Fort,  which  surrendered  in  like  manner,  and  on  the  same 
conditions. 

A hasty  retreat  was  then  commenced  by  the  route  of  approach,  and 
the  prisoners  were  forced  along  with  violence,  to  the  women  and  child- 
ren. Such  as  were  unable  to  perform  the  march  on  foot  with  the  re- 
quired speed,  or  sunk  under  their  burdens,  fell  instant  victims  to  the 
tomahawk  of  their  savage  and  vindictive  conquerors.  Such  as  survived, 
were  dispersed  among  the  Indian  tribes,  or  carried  captive  to  the  British 
garrison  at  Detroit. 

It  was  then  determined  to  avenge  the  murder  and  captivity  of  the  gar- 
risons at  Ruddle’s  and  Martin’s  Forts,  by  a prompt  and  vigorous  retalia- 
tion, on  the  Indian  towns  in  the  north-west.  Colonel  Clarke,  then  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  issued  a call  for  volunteers,  which  was  promptly 
responded  to,  and  a respectable  force  soon  rallied  around  his  standard. 
Uniting  to  the  volunteers  his  own  regiment,  he  marched  against  the 
Pickawa,  the  principal  town  of  the  Shawanese,  situated  on  a branch  of 
the  Great  Miami.  The  expedition  was  conducted  with  that  prudence 
and  dispatch  which  distinguished  the  hero  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 
He  appeared  suddenly  before  the  town,  and  the  Indians,' sending  their 
women  and  children  to  the  woods  for  safety,  prepared  for  a desperate 
defence  of  their  firesides  and  homes.  Colonel  Clarke  commenced  the 
attack  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the  defence  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
For  a considerable  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  At  length  the  victory 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  whites — the  savages  were  routed,  leaving 
seventeen  warriors  dead  upon  the  field.  Their  town  was  then  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  their  gardens  and  cornfields  were  destroyed. 

This  victory,  although  decisive  of  the  campaign,  and  inflicting  a 
terrible  blow  upon  the  Indians,  from  which  they  did  not  recover,  during 
the  year,  was  nevertheless  purchased  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  brave 
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men  of  the  army,  who  were  killed  in  the  action.  Several  others  were 
wounded. 

From  the  Pickawa,  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan  was  sent  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  a detachment,  to  reduce  another  town  about  twenty 
miles  distant.  But  the  Indians  alarmed  at  the  result  of  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pickawa,  and  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Lo- 
gan, evacuated  the  town,  leaving  their  habitations  and  a British  store, 
from  which  Pickawa  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  to 
the  conquerors.  These  were  burned,  and  the  adjacent  corn-fields  and 
gardens  destroyed.  The  expedition  having  been  successful,  the  volun- 
teers returned  to  their  homes,  and  Colonel  Clarke,  with  his  regiment, 
again  marched  to  head-quarters  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.(l) 

About  this  time  Colonel  Boone  and  his  brother  were  returning  home 
alone,  from  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  when  he  encountered  a party  of  In- 
dians, and  his  brother,  who  had  accompanied  him  through  many  years  of 
toil  and  danger,  was  killed  and  scalped  before  his  eyes.  Unable  to  pre- 
vent or  avenge  his  death,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  contrived  to  elude  his  pursuers.  They  fol- 
lowed his  trail,  however,  by  the  scent  of  a dog,  that  pressed  him  closely, 
and  prevented  his  concealing  himself.  With  that  coolness  that  distin- 
guished him,  he  halted  until  the  dog,  baying  loudly  upon  his  trail,  came 
within  reach  of  his  rifle,  when  he  deliberately  turned  and  shot  him  dead. 
The  thickness  of  the  woods  and  the  approach  of  darkness,  then  enabled 
him  to  effect  his  escape.  (2) 

(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentuckv,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  107-111. 

(2)  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Boone,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  hu- 
mor and  the  coolness  of  the  pioneer.  He  was  once  resting  in  the  woods,  with 
a small  number  of  followers,  when  a large  party  of  Indians  came  suddenly 
upon  them  and  halted — neither  party  having  discovered  the  other  until  they 
came  in  contact.  The  whites  were  eating ; and  the  Indians,  with  the  ready 
tact  for  which  they  are  famous,  sat  down  with  perfect  composure  and  com- 
menced eating  also.  It  was  obvious  that  they  wished  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  white  men,  and  to  seize  a favorable  opportunity  for  rushing  upon  them. — 
Boone  affected  a careless  inattention ; but  in  an  under  tone,  quietly  admon- 
ished his  men  to  keep  their  hands  upon  their  rifles.  He  then  strolled  towards 
the  Indians,  unarmed,  and  leisurely  picking  the  meat  from  a bone ; the  Indian 
leader,  who  was  similarly  employed,  rose  to  meet  him.  Boone  saluted  him, 
and  then  requested  to  look  at  the  knife  with  which  the  Indian  was  cutting  his 
meat.  The  chief  handed  it  to  him  without  hesitation;  and  our  pioneer,  who, 
with  his  other  accomplishments,  possessed  considerable  expertness  at  sleight 
of  hand,  deliberately  opened  his  mouth  and  affected  to  swallow  the  long  knife, 
which,  at  the  same  instant,  he  threw  adroitly  into  his  sleeve.  The  Indians 
were  astonished  ; Boone  gulped,  rubbed  his  throat,  stroked  his  body,  and  then, 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  pronounced  the  horrid  mouthful  to  be  very  good. 
Having  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  the  spectators  for  a few  moments,  he  made 
another  contortion,  and  drawing  fortti  the  knife,  as  they  supposed,  from  his 
body,  civilly  returned  it  to  the  chief.  The  latter  took  the  point  cautiously 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  as  if  fearful  of  being  contaminated  by  touch- 
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During  the  year  1781,  several  predatory  bands  of  Indians  committed 
depredations  upon  the  settlements  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  no  large 
force  acted  in  concert  during  the  year.  In  March,  several  parties  way- 
laid and  killed  Colonel  William  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Chap- 
man. Captain  Whitaker  then  raised  fifteen  men,  and  following  the  trail 
of  the  Indians,  pursued  them  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. — 
Supposing  they  had  crossed  the  river,  they  embarked  in  canoes  to  fol- 
low them,  when  the  Indians,  concealed  on  the  bank,  opened  a fire  upon  j 
their  rear,  and  killed  and  wounded  nine  of  the  party.  Although  more 
than  half  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  survivors  returned  to  the  shore,  j 
and  by  a vigorous  and  gallant  attack  routed  the  Indians  with  great  loss.  j 

Not  long  afterwards,  several  families,  who  had  settled  where  Shelby-  ' 
ville  now  stands,  became  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Indians  in  the 
vicinity,  and  determined  to  remove  to  the  stronger  settlements  for  safety.  * 
When  on  their  way,  and  encumbered  with  women,  children  and  their  i1 
effects,  they  w*ere  attacked  near  Long  Run  by  a large  party  of  Indians,  f 
and  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  sur-  ? 
vivors  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  dispersed.  Colonel  John  Floyd, 
on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  raised  a company  of  twenty-five  men,  ' 
in  great  haste,  and  repaired  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  with  a view  of  af-  * 
fording  relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  chastising  the  enemy.  He  divided 
his  party  and  proceeded  with  great  caution,  but  such  was  the  nature  of  j 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  the  savages,  that  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his  men.  He  fought  ‘j 
bravely,  and  killed  a large  number  of  the  enemy,  but  being  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  which  exceeded  the  whites  three  to  one,  he  was  com-  | 
pelled  to  retreat. 

In  about  a month  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Floyd,  Samuel  McAfee 
and  another  person,  were  absent  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  fort,  when  r 
they  were  fired  on  by  some  Indians  in  ambush.  The  companion  of 
McAfee  was  killed,  and  he  commenced  his  retreat  to  the  fort.  He  ran  • 
only  a short  distance,  when  he  met  an  Indian : each  halted  and  raised  their  1 
muskets,  at  the  same  instant.  The  Indian’s  gun  missed  fire.  McAfee  l! 
killed  his  antagonist,  and  continued  his  retreat.  Before  he  reached  the 
fort,  he  met  his  brothers  Robert  and  James.  Robert,  although  cautioned 
against  it,  ran  along  the  path  to  see  the  dead  Indian,  and  in  the  mean 

ing  the  weapon,  and  threw  it  from  him  into  the  bushes,  The  pioneer  saun- 
tered back  to  his  party;  and  the  Indians,  instantly  despatching  their  meal, 
marched  off,  desiring  no  farther  intercourse  with  a man  who  could  swallow  a 
scalping- knife. — Hall's  Sketches  of  the  West , Vol.  II.  p.  60-61. 
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time  several  Indians  threw  themselves  between  him  and  the  fort.  In 
this  critical  situation,  he  was  pursued,  and  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  aiming 
to  reach  the  fort.  He  threw  himself  over  a fence,  and  his  pursuer 
took  shelter  behind  a tree,  and  when  the  Indian  undertook  to  look  from 
behind  the  tree,  Robert  fired  his  rifle,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  his  mouth — 
the  Indian  fell,  and  Robert  escaped  to  the  fort.  In  the  mean  time, 
James  McAfee  was  in  a situation  of  great  peril.  Five  Indians  lying  in 
ambush  fired  at  him,  and  missed  him.  He  instantly  retreated  behind  a 
tree  for  safety,  when  four  Indians  on  the  other  side  discharged  their 
muskets  at  him,  and  the  balls  whistled  about  his  ears  but  did  him  no 
injury.  He  then  abandoned  the  tree,  and  made  his  escape  to  the  fort. 
This  singular  prowess  and  remarkable  deliverance  of  three  brothers,  are 
among  those  truths  in  history  that  are  more  strange  than  fiction. 

The  Indians  then  appeared  in  all  directions,  and  with  horrid  yells  and 
menacing  gestures  commenced  an  attack  on  the  fort.  The  garrison  re- 
turned their  fire  with  spirit.  The  women  cast  the  bullets  and  the  men 
discharged  them  at  the  enemy.  After  an  action  which  lasted  about  two 
hours  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  firing  had  been  heard  at  a considera- 
ble distance  and  the  neighborhood  had  been  roused.  Major  M’Gary, 
arrived  on  the  ground  with  forty  men,  soon  after  the  Indians  had  re- 
treated. He  instantly  commenced  the  pursuit  and  followed  on  their 
trail  with  such  celerity,  that  he  overtook  them  about  a mile  from  the 
fort.  He  then  attacked  them  with  great  promptitude  and  energy. — 
They  were  signally  defeated,  broke  and  fled,  and  were  hotly  pursued  for 
several  miles,  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  killed  and  several  wounded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  as  the  last  battle  of  the  revolution 
had  been  fought,  and  hostilities  had  ceased  between  the  United  States, 
upon  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  the  western  pioneers  fondly  hoped 
that  the  war-whoop  would  now  cease  to  be  heard  upon  the  frontiers. 
But  these  hopes  were  soon  dissipated  by  the  appearance  in  Kentucky, 
of  predatory  bands  of  Indians,  early  in  the  spring,  who  roamed  over  the 
country,  attacking  defenceless  stations,  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and 
starting  from  their  places  of  ambush,  killing  all  who  happened  to  ven- 
ture from  their  fortified  places. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a party  of  about  twenty-five  Wyandotts  in- 
vested Estill’s  fort,  on  the  south  side  of  Kentucky  river.  They  killed 
one  man,  wounded  another,  and  after  destroying  all  the  cattle  about  the 
fort  retreated.  Capt.  Estill,  at  once,  raised  a company  of  twenty-five 
men,  and  followed  them.  He  overtook  them  on  Hinkton’s  fork  of  Lick- 
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ing  river,  about  two  miles  below  the  Little  Mountain.  The  Indians  had 
just  crossed  the  creek,  which  in  this  place  is  small,  and  were  ascending 
the  bank  on  one  side,  as  Estill’s  party  was  descending  the  creek  hill, 
on  the  other.  The  water  course  which  lay  between,  had  produced  an 
opening  in  the  timber,  which  revealed  the  parties  to  each  other,  within 
rifle  shot.  Instantly  the  party  under  Capt.  Estill  fired  upon  the  enemy, 
upon  which  the  Indians  commenced  a flight.  But  their  chief,  although 
badly  wounded  by  the  first  fire,  was  heard  with  a loud  voice,  promptly 
to  give  orders  to  his  followers  to  stand,  and  take  their  positions  in  order 
of  battle.  Each  Indian  then  sheltered  himself  behind  a tree,  nearly  in 
a line  and  facing  the  party  under  Capt.  Estill.  In  this  position  they 
returned  the  fire,  and  fought  with  great  desperation. 

In  the  meantime,  Capt.  Estill  halted  his  men,  about  sixty  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  foe,  and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  extend  the  line  in  front 
of  the  Indians,  to  cover  themselves  by  the  trees,  and  to  fire,  as  the  In-  ! 
dians  presented  themselves,  with  sure  aim.  f 

The  numbers  were  equal — the  hostile  lines  within  rifle  shot,  and  the  f 
battle  was  general  and  desperate.  It  was  impossible  to  retreat  or  ad-  j 
vance  without  imminent  danger — each  man  fought  his  man,  and  fired  » 
only  when  he  saw  his  mark.  The  firing  was  deliberate — with  caution  » 
they  looked  out  from  behind  their  defences,  and  this  look  was  often  the  ! 
forfeit  of  life.  On  both  sides  were  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  f 
And  thus,  for  more  than  one  hour,  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  firmly  : 
stood,  or  bravely  fell;  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  each  party  had  j 
fallen  to  rise  no  more, — and  several  others  were  wounded.  Never  was  J 
individual  bravery  put  to  a test  more  severe.  Amid  the  clangor  of  arms,  i 
in  a great  and  general  battle ; and  in  the  excitement,  produced  by  mar- 
tial music,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  loud  hurras  at  every  advantage  ; 
gained  over  the  enemy,  death  is  forgotten,  and  even  cowards  die  like  l 
brave  men.  But  in  the  cool  and  constant  expectation  of  death,  none  t 
but  the  truly  brave  can  stand.  Never  was  manosuvreing  more  necessary  ; 
or  less  practicable.  Capt.  Estill,  had  not  a man  to  spare  from  his  line,  j 
He  could  not  retreat  without  the  greatest  danger,  and  he  deemed  it  unsafe  j 
to  charge  the  enemy  in  front,  as  many  of  his  men  must  fall  in  the  at-  ! 
tempt  when  the  enemy  would  receive  the  survivors  on  the  other  bank, 
with  the  tomahawk  in  hand.  At  the  same  time  to  preserve  his  present 
position,  would  expose  his  men  to  certain  death,  one  by  one,  unless  the 
Indians  should  all  be  killed  first,  and  even  then  victory  purchased  at  j 
such  a price,  would  afford  but  a melancholy  triumphal ) 


(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Yol.  1,  p.  126-128. 
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After  coolly  revolving  these  reflections  in  his  mind,  and  observing  that 
the  enemy  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  discouragement,  Capt.  Estill  de- 
termined to  detach  a party  of  six  men,  under  Lieut.  Miller,  with  orders 
to  cross  the  creek  above,  and  take  the  Indians  in  flank,  while  he  main- 
tained his  ground,  ready  to  co-operate,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  equally  bold  and  sagacious.  The 
Indian  chief  was  quickly  aware  of  the  division  of  the  force  opposed  to 
him,  from  the  slacking  of  the  fire  in  front,  and  readily  conjecturing  the 
object,  he  determined  to  frustrate  it,  by  crossing  the  creek  with  his  whole 
force,  and  overwhelming  Estill,  now  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the 
force  under  Miller.  The  manoeuvre  was  bold  and  masterly  and  was 
executed  with  determined  courage.  Throwing  themselves  into  the 
water,  they  fell  upon  the  party  in  front  under  Capt.  Estill,  with  the  tom- 
ahawk, and  drove  them  before  them  with  great  slaughter.  Lieutenant 
Miller  never  executed  the  order,  but  fled  with  precipitation,  and  even  lies 
under  the  reproach  of  absconding,  instead  of  occupying  the  designated 
ground.  The  party  under  Capt.  Estill,  finding  themselves  furiously 
charged  upon,  and  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  party  under  Lieut. 
Miller,  fought  until  their  brave  commander  and  eight  of  his  men  had 
fallen  and  only  six  or  seven  survived,  when  they  retreated  and  escaped. 
The  Indians  lost  about  an  equal  number  of  men  but  gained  the  victory. 

This,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  is  a very  re- 
markable action,  and  perhaps  more  honorable  to  the  Indians  than  any 
other  one  on  record.  The  numbers,  the  arms,  the  courage,  and  position 
of  the  parties  were  equal.  There  was  no  surprise,  no  accident,  and 
both  parties  were  composed  of  good  marksmen,  and  skilful  woodsmen. 
A delicate  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Captain  Estill,  which  if  it  had  been 
promptly  executed  before  the  Indian  chief  had  made  his  charge,  would 
have  given  a certain  victory  to  the  gallant  Estill,  but  which  the  sagacious 
savage  defeated  by  a bold  and  masterly  movement,  which  decided  the 
day  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

The  great  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  exhibit  the  same  error  on 
the  part  of  one  commander,  and  the  same  decision  and  successful  step 
an  the  part  of  the  other.  The  Arch  Duke  Charles  extended  his  line  to 
| lake  the  French  in  flank,  and  thereby  weakened  his  centre,  which  was 
nstantly  broken  by  a rapid  charge  of  the  whole  French  army.  The 
irst  great  check  which  Napoleon  received  was  at  Eylau,  and  was  chiefly 
iccasioned  by  weakening  his  front,  in  order  to  assail  the  enemy  in  the 
ear.  It  requires,  however,  great  boldness  and  promptitude  in  the  oppo- 
ite  leader,  to  take  advantage  of  it.  A cautious  and  wary  leader,  will 
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be  apt  to  let  the  golden  opportunity  pass  away,  until  the  detachment  has 
reached  his  flank,  and  it  is  then  too  late.  The  battle  of  Brandywine 
was  lost  by  not  crossing  the  stream  with  the  whole  army,  and  charging 
upon  Knyphausen,  when  the  detachment  of  Cornwallis  was  absent  on 
its  march  to  take  the  Americans  in  flank.  (1)  This  movement  was  con- 
templated by  Washington,  but  was  prevented  by  false  intelligence.  (2) 

The  news  of  Estill’s  disaster  was  quickly  succeeded  by  another^ 
scarcely  less  startling  to  the  alarmed  settlers.  Captain  Holder,  at  the 
head  of  seventeen  men,  pursued  a party  of  Indians,  who  had  taken  two 
boys  from  Hoy’s  station.  He  overtook  them  after  a rapid  pursuit,  for 
twenty  miles,  near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks.  Here  he  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  four  men  killed,  and  made  his  retreat  through  the  wilderness,  j 
The  tide  of  success  seemed  completely  turned  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  | 
They  traversed  the  woods  in  every  direction,  sometimes  singly,  and  some-  f 
times  in  parties,  and  kept  the  settlers  in  constant  alarm. 

At  length,  in  August,  1782,  a great  effort  was  to  be  made  on  the  j 
part  of  the  Indians,  to  exterminate  the  pioneers  from  their  hunting  * 
grounds,  and  to  expel  the  white  man  forever  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  An  allied  Indian  army  amounting  to  nearly  six  hundred  men,  ■! 
composed  of  detachments  from  nearly  all  the  north-western  tribes,  the  j, 
Wyandotts,  the  Tawas,  the  Pottawatamies,  the  Delawares  and  the  1 2 
Shawanese,  under  the  command  of  their  respective  chiefs ; together  , 
with  a number  of  Canadians,  and  aided  by  Simon  Girty  and  several  i 
renegade  white  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Chillicothe,  towards  ( 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  With  a secrecy  and  celerity  peculiar  to  } 
themselves, they  advanced  through  the  woods,  without  giving  the  slightest  j 
indication  of  their  approach,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  Au- 
gust, they  appeared  before  Bryant’s  Fort,  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  : 
arisen  from  the  earth.  Surrounding  the  fort  on  all  sides,  they  patiently  j 
awaited  the  approach  of  daylight,  holding  themselevs  in  readiness  to  { 
rush  in  upon  the  garrison  the  moment  the  gates  were  opened  in  the  i 
morning. 

The  supreme  influence  of  fortune  in  war,  was  never  more  strikingly  >' 
displayed.  All  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  garrison,  had  determined  to 
march  on  the  following  morning,  to  the  assistance  of  Hoy’s  Fort,  from 
which  a messenger  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  with  the  intelligence  j j 
of  Holder’s  defeat.  Had  the  Indians  arrived  only  a few  hours  later 
they  would  have  found  the  fort  occupied  only  by  old  men,  women,  and 

(1)  M’Clung's  Sketches  of  Western  Adventures,  p.  59.  i 

(2)  General  Lee.  , 
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children,  who  could  not  have  resisted  their  attack  fora  moment.  As  it 
was,  they  found  the  garrison  assembled  and  under  arms,  most  of  them 
busily  engaged  throughout  the  whole  night,  in  preparing  for  an  early 
march  the  following  morning.  The  Indians  could  distinctly  hear  the 
bustle  of  preparation,  and  see  lights  glancing  from  block-houses  and 
cabins  during  the  night,  which  must  have  led  them  to  suspect  that  their 
approach  had  been  discovered.  All  continued  tranquil  during  the  night, 
and  Girty  silently  concerted  the  plan  of  attack. 

The  fort,  consisting  of  about  forty  cabins  placed  in  parallel  lines, 
stands  upon  a gentle  rise  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Elkhorn,  a few 
paces  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington.  The  gar- 
rison was  supplied  with  water  from  a spring  at  some  distance  from  the 
fort,  on  its  north-western  side — a great  error  in  most  of  the  forts,  which, 
in  a close  and  long  continued  seige,  must  have  suffered  dreadfully  for 
want  of  water. 

The  great  body  of  the  Indians  placed  themselves  in  ambush  within 
half  rifle  shot  of  the  spring,  while  one  hundred  select  men  were  placed 
near  the  spot  where  the  road  runs  after  passing  the  creek,  with  orders 
to  open  a brisk  fire  and  show  themselves  to  the  garrison  on  that  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them  out,  while  the  main  body  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  rush  upon  the  opposite  gate  of  the  fort,  hew  it 
down  with  their  tomahawks,  and  force  their  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
cabins. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  garrison  paraded  under  arms,  and  were  preparing 
to  open  their  gates  and  march  off,  as  already  mentioned,  when  they 
were  alarmed  by  a furious  discharge  of  rifles,  accompanied  with  yells 
and  screams,  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren, and  startled  even  the  men.  All  ran  hastily  to  the  picketing,  and 
beheld  a small  party  of  Indians,  exposed  to  open  view,  firing,  yelling, 
and  making  the  most  furious  gestures.  The  appearance  was  so  singular, 
and  so  different  from  their  usual  manner  of  fighting,  that  some  of  the 
most  wary  and  experienced  of  the  garrison  instantly  pronounced  it  a 
decoy  party,  and  restrained  the  young  men  from  rallying  out  and  at- 
tacking them,  as  some  of  them  were  strongly  disposed  to  do.  The  op- 
posite side  of  the  fort  was  instantly  manned,  and  several  breaches  in  the 
picketing  rapidly  repaired.  Their  greatest  distress  arose  from  the  pros- 
pect of  suffering  for  water.  The  more  experienced  of  the  garrison  felt 
satisfied  that  a powerful  party  was  in  ambuscade  near  the  spring,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  supposed  that  the  Indians  would  not  unmask  them- 
selves until  the  firing  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  returned 
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with  such  warmth  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  feint  had  succeeded. 

Acting  upon  this  impression,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case,  they  summoned  all  the  women,  without  exception,  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the 
improbability  that  any  injury  would  be  offered  to  them,  until  the  firing 
had  been  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  they  urged  them  to 
go  in  a body  to  the  spring,  and  each  to  bring  up  a bucket  full  of  water. 
Some  of  the  ladies,  as  was  natural,  had  no  relish  for  the  undertaking, 
and  asked  why  the  men  could  not  bring  water  as  well  as  themselves  ? 
observing  that  they  were  not  bullet-proof,  and  that  the  Indians  made  no 
distinction  between  male  and  female  scalps  ! 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  women  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
water  every  morning  to  the  foit,  and  that  if  the  Indians  saw  them  en- 
gaged as  usual,  it  would  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  ambuscade  was 
undiscovered,  and  that  they  would  not  unmask  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  firing  at  a few  women,  when  they  hoped,  by  remaining  concealed  a 
few  moments  longer,  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  fort.  That 
if  men  should  go  down  to  the  spring,  the  Indians  would  immediately 
suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  would  despair  of  succeeding  by  am- 
buscade, and  would  instantly  rush  upon  them,  follow  them  into  the  fort, 
or  shoot  them  down  at  the  spring.  The  decision  was  soon  over. 

A few  of  the  boldest  declared  their  readiness  to  brave  the  danger,  and 
the  younger  and  more  timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  they 
all  marched  down  in  a body  to  the  spring,  within  point  blank  shot  of 
more  than  five  hundred  warriors.  Some  of  the  girls  could  not  help  be- 
trayingsymptomsof  terror,  butthe  married  women,  in  general,  moved  with 
a steadiness  and  composure,  which  completely  deceived  the  Indians.  Not 
a shot  was  fired.  The  party  were  permitted  to  fill  their  buckets,  one 
after  another,  without  interruption  ; and  although  their  steps  became 
quicker  and  quicker,  on  their  return,  and  when  near  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
degenerated  into  a rather  unmilitary  celerity,  attended  with  some  little 
crowding  in  passing  the  gate,  yet  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  water 
was  spilled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  had  not  dilated  to  more  than 
double  their  ordinary  size. 

Being  now  amply  supplied  with  water,  they  sent  out  thirteen  young 
men  to  attack  the  decoy  party,  with  orders  to  fire  with  great  rapidity, 
and  make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  but  not  to  pursue  the  enemy  too 
far,  while  the  rest  of  the  garrison  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort,  cocked  their  guns,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  receive  the  ambuscade 
as  soon  as  it  was  unmasked.  The  firing  of  the  light  parties  on  the  Lex- 
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ington  road  was  soon  heard,  and  quickly  became  sharp  and  serious, 
gradually  becoming  more  distant  from  the  fort.  Instantly,  Girty  sprung  . 
up  at  the  head  of  his  five  hundred  warriors,  and  rushed  rapidly  upon 
the  western  gate,  ready  to  force  his  way  over  the  undefended  palisades. 
Into  this  immense  mass  of  dusky  bodies,  the  garrison  poured  several 
volleys  of  rifle  balls  with  destructive  effect.  Their  consternation  may 
be  imagined.  With  wild  cries  they  dispersed  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
in  two  minutes  not  an  Indian  was  to-be  seen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
party  who  had  sallied  out  on  the  Lexington  road,  came  running  into  the 
fort  at  the  opposite  gate,  in  high  spirits,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the 
success  of  their  manoeuvre. 

A regular  attack,  in  the  usual  manner,  then  commenced,  without  much 
effect  on  either  side,  until  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a new 
scene  presented  itself.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  Indians  in  the 
morning,  two  of  the  garrison,  Tomlinson  and  Bell,  had  been  mounted 
upon  fleet  horses,  and  sent  at  full  speed  to  Lexington,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Indians,  and  demanding  reinforcements.  Upon  their  ar- 
rival, a little  after  sunrise,  they  found  the  town  occupied  only  by  women 
and  children,  and  a few  old  men,  the  rest  having  marched  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  Holder’s  defeat,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Hoy’s  fort. 
The  two  couriers  instantly  followed  at  a gallop,  and  overtaking  them  on 
the  road,  informed  them  of  the  danger  to  which  Lexington  was  exposed 
during  their  absence.  The  whole  party,  amounting  to  sixteen  horsemen 
and  more  than  double  that  number  on  foot,  with  some  additional  volun- 
teers from  Boone’s  fort,  instantly  counter-marched,  and  repaired  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  Bryant’s  fort.  They  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  overwhelming  numbers  opposed  to  them,  or  they  would  have 
proceeded  with  more  caution.  Tomlinson  had  only  informed  them 
that  the  fort  was  surrounded,  being  himself  ignorant  of  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  By  great  exertions,  horse  and  foot  appeared  before  Bry- 
ant’s at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  pressed  forward  with  precipi- 
tate gallantry  to  throw  themselves  into  the  fort.  The  Indians,  however, 
had  been  aware  of  the  departure  of  the  two  couriers,  who  had,  in  fact, 
broken  through  their  line  in  order  to  give  the  alarm,  and  expecting  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  had  taken  measures  to  meet  them. 

To  the  left  of  the  long  and  narrow  lane,  where  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  road  now  runs,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of 
green  standing  corn.  The  usual  road  from  Lexington  to  Bryant’s,  ran 
parallel  to  the  fence  of  this  field,  and  only  a few  feet  distant  from  it. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a thick  wood.  Here,  more  than 
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three  hundred  Indians  lay  in  ambush,  within  pistol  shot  of  the  road, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  party.  The  horsemen  came  in  view  at  a 
time  when  the  firing  had  ceased  and  every  thing  was  quiet.  Seeing  no 
enemy,  and  hearing  no  noise,  they  entered  the  lane  at  a gallop,  and  were 
instantly  saluted  with  a shower  of  rifle  balls,  from  each  side,  at  a dis- 
tance of  ten  paces. 

At  the  first  shot,  the  whole  party  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  rode 
at  full  speed  through  a rolling  fire  from  either  side,  which  continued  for 
several  hundred  yards,  but  owing  partly  to  the  furious  rate  in  which  they 
rode,  partly  to  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  horses  feet,  they  all  en-  j 

tered  the  fort  unhurt.  The  men  on  foot  were  less  fortunate.  They  i 

were  advancing  through  the  corn-field,  and  might  have  reached  the  fort 
in  safety,  but  for  their  eagerness  to  succor  their  friends.  Without  re- 
flecting that  from  the  weight  and  extent  of  the  fire,  the  enemy  must  * 
have  been  ten  times  their  number,  they  ran  up  with  inconsiderate  cour- 
age, to  the  spot  where  the  firing  was  heard,  and  there  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  fort,  and  within  pistol  shot  of  more  than  three  hundred  ? 
savages. 

Fortunately  the  Indian  guns  had  just  been  discharged,  and  they  had  ■ 

not  yet  had  leisure  to  re-load.  At  the  sight  of  this  brave  body  of  foot-  ' 

men,  however,  they  raised  a hideous  yell,  and  rushed  upon  them,  toma-  j 

hawlv  in  had.  Nothing  but  the  high  corn  and  their  loaded  rifles,  could  j 

have  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  Indians  were  cautious  in  rush- 
ing upon  a loaded  rifle,  with  only  a tomahawk,  and  when  they  halted  to  jj 
load  their  pieces,  the  Kentuckians  ran  with  great  rapidity,  turning  and 
dodging  through  the  corn  in  every  direction.  Some  entered  the  wood 
and  escaped  through  the  thickets  of  cane,  some  were  shot  down  in  the 
cornfield,  others  maintained  a running  fight,  halting  occasionally  behind 
trees  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  with  their  rifles;  for,  of  all  men,  t, 
the  Indians  are  generally  the  most  cautious  in  exposing  themselves  to 
danger.  A stout,  active  young  fellow,  was  so  hard  pressed  by  Girty  j 
and  several  savages,  that  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  his  rifle,  how-  ? 
ever  unwilling,  having  no  time  to  re-load  it,  and  Girty  fell. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a piece  of  thick  sole  leather  was  in  his 
shot-pouch  at  the  time,  which  received  the  ball,  and  preserved  his  life, 
although  the  force  of  the  blow  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  savages 
halted  upon  his  fall,  and  the  young  man  escaped.  Although  the  skir- 
mish and  the  race  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  the  corn- 
field presented  a scene  of  turmoil  and  bustle  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived,  yet  very  few  lives  were  lost.  Only  six  of  the  white  men  - 
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were  killed  and  wounded,  and  probably  still  fewer  of  the  Indians,  as  the 
whites  never  fired  until  absolutely  necessary,  but  reserved  their  loads  as 
a check  upon  the  enemy.  Had  the  Indians  pursued  them  to  Lexington, 
they  might  have  possessed  themselves  of  it  without  resistance,  as  there 
was  no  force  there  to  oppose  them  ; but  after  following  the  fugitives  for 
a few  hundred  yards,  they  returned  to  the  hopeless  siege  of  the  fort. 

It  was  now  near  sun-set,  and  the  fire  on  both  sides  had  slackened. 
The  Indians  had  become  discouraged.  Their  loss  in  the  morning  had 
been  heavy,  and  the  country  was  evidently  arming,  and  would  soon  be 
upon  them.  They  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  fort,  and  without 
artillery  could  hope  10  make  none.  The  chiefs  spoke  of  raising  the 
siege  and  decamping;  but  Girty  determined,  since  his  arms  had  been 
unavailing,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  negotiation.  Near  one  of  the  bastions 
there  was  a large  stump,  to  which  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
from  which  he  hailed  the  garrison. 

He  highly  commended  their  courage,  but  assured  them,  that  farther 
resistance  would  be  madness,  as  he  had  six  hundred  warriors  with  him, 
and  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  reinforcements,  with  artillery,  which 
would  instantly  blow  their  cabins  into  the  air;  that  if  the  fort  was  taken 
by  storm,  as  it  certainly  would  be,  when  their  cannon  arrived,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  save  their  lives ; but  if  they  surrendered  at 
once,  he  gave  them  his  honor,  that  not  a hair  of  their  heads  should  be 
injured.  He  told  them  his  name,  inquired  whether  they  knew  him, 
and  assured  them,  that  they  might  safely  trust  to  his  honor. 

The  garrison  listened  in  silence  to  his  speech,  and  many  of  them 
looked  very  blank  at  the  mention  of  the  artillery,  as  the  Indians  had  on 
one  occasion  brought  cannon  with  them,  and  destroyed  two  forts. 
But  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Reynolds,  highly  distinguished  for 
courage,  energy  and  a frolicsome  gaiety  of  temper,  perceiving  the  effect 
of  Girty’s  speech,  took  upon  himself  to  reply  to  it. 

To  Girty's  inquiry,  “ whether  the  garrison  knew  him?”  Reynolds 
replied,  “ That  he  was  very  well  known  ; that  he  himself  had  a worth- 
less dog,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  ‘ Simon  Girty,’  in  conse- 
quence of  his  striking  resemblance  to  the  man  of  that  name  ; that  if  he 
had  either  artillery  or  reinforcements,  he  might  bring  them  up  as  soon  as  he 
pleased;  that  if  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  naked  rascals  with  him, 
found  their  way  into  the  fort,  they  would  disdain  to  use  their  guns 
against  hem,  but  would  drive  them  out  again,  with  switches,  of  which 
they  had  collected  a great  number  for  that  purpose  alone ; and  finally, 
he  declared,  that  they  also  expected  reinforcements ; that  the  whole 
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country  was  marching  to  their  assistance ; and  that  if  Girty  and  his 
gang  of  murderers  remained  twenty-four  hours  longer  before  the  fort, 
their  scalps  would  be  found  drying  in  the  sun  upon  the  roofs  of  their 
cabins.” 

Girty  took  great  offence  at  the  tone  and  language  of  the  young  Ken- 
tuckian, and  retired  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  inevitable  de- 
struction which  awaited  them  on  the  following  morning.  He  quickly 
rejoined  the  chiefs ; and  instant  preparations  were  made  for  raising  the 
siege.  The  night  passed  awajr  in  uninterrupted  tranquility,  and  at  day- 
light  in  the  morning,  the  Indian  camp  was  found  deserted.  Fires  were 
still  burning  brightly,  and  several  pieces  of  meat  were  left  upon  their 
roasting  sticks,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  retreated  a short  i 
time  before  daylight. 

During  this  action,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  Indians  kept  up  an  J 
incessant  (ire  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  made  several  attempts  to  fire 
the  cabins,  by  shooting  burning  arrows  upon  the  roofs.  They  several  4 
times  approached  the  walls  with  torches,  but  were  as  often  signally  re-  1 
pulsed.  The  loss  of  the  whites  were  four  men  killed  and  three  woun- 
ded, while  that  of  the  savages  exceeded  thirty  killed,  and  as  many  j 
wounded.  (I)  J 

Early  the  next  day,  after  the  Indians  had  retreated,  several  reinforce-  ; 
ments  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  by  noon,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  j 
men  had  assembled.  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  accompanied  by  his  H 
youngest  son,  headed  a strong  party  from  Boonsboro.  Colonel  John  , 
Todd,  with  a force,  arrived  from  Lexington,  and  Lieutenant  Trigg 
brought  up  the  force  from  the  neighborhood  of  Harrodsburg.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  force  assembled,  was  composed  of  commissioned 
officers,  who  hurried  from  a distance  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  for  [ 
a time  took  their  situation  in  the  ranks.  Of  those  under  the  rank  of  I 
Colonel,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Majors  Harland,  M'Bride,  M’Gary, 
and  Levi  Todd,  and  Captains  Bulger  and  Gordon. 

A tumultuous  consultation,  in  which  every  one  seems  to  have  had  a j 
voice,  terminated  in  nearly  unanimous  resolution  to  pursue  the  enemy 
without  delay.  It  was  well  known  that  Colonel  Logan  was  collecting  a 
large  force,  and  would  join  them  at  farthest  in  twenty-four  hours.  It 
was  distinctly  understood  that  the  enemy  was  at  least  double,  and  pro- 
bably treble  their  own  numbers.  It  was  seen  that  their  trail  was  broad, 
obvious,  and  that  even  some  indications  of  tardiness,  and  willingness 
to  be  pursued,  had  been  observed  by  their  scouts,  who  had  been  sent  out 


(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  p.  135. 
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to  reconnoitre,  and  from  which  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they 
would  either  halt  on  their  road  or  pursue  their  course  so  leisurely,  as  to 
allow  the  troops  under  Colonel  Logan  to  come  up.  But  Colonels  Todd 
and  Trigg,desiring  to  have  the  command  themselves,  which  would  have 
devolved  on  Colonel  Logan,  if  he  had  arrived ; and  being  emulous  of 
praise,  and  sanguine  of  success  ; and  so  keen  was  the  ardor  of  officers 
and  soldiers  to  engage  the  enemy,  that  they  disregarded  every  prudential 
reason  for  delay,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth  of  August,  took 
up  their  line  of  march  in  the  pursuit.  Most  of  the  officers  as  well  as 
privates,  were  mounted. 

The  Indians  had  followed  a buffalo  trace,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ren 
dering  their  trail  still  more  evident,  they  had  chopped  many  of  the  trees 
on  the  road  side  with  their  hatchets.  These  strong  and  unequivocal  in- 
dications of  a desire  to  be  pursued,  made  an  impression  upon  the  cool 
and  calculating  mind  of  Colonel  Boone.  But  it  was  too  late  to  advise 
a retreat  and  await  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Logan.  It  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to.  They  encamped  that  night  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  following 
day  reached  the  fatal  boundary  which  separated  them  from  the  object  of 
their  pursuit!  At  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
march,  they  came  within  view  of  the  enemy.  As  the  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  horse  and  foot  reached  the  southern  bank  of  Licking  river,  a 
number  of  Indians  were  seen  ascending  the  rocky  ridge  on  the  other  side. 
They  stopped  at  the  appearance  of  their  pursuers,  gazed  at  them  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  calmly  and  leisurely  disappeared  over 
the  top  of  the  hill.  A halt  immediately  ensued.  A number  of  officers 
then  went  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  entered  into  consultation.  The 
wild  and  lonely  aspect  of  the  country  around  them,  their  distance  from 
any  point  of  support,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being  in  the  presence 
of  a superior  enemy,  seems  to  have  inspired  a portion  of  seriousness, 
bordering  upon  awe.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Colonel  Boone, 
and  Colonel  Todd  asked  his  opinion  in  reference  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  veteran  woodsman,  with  his  usual  unmoved  gravity, 
replied  : 

‘‘That  their  situation  was  critical  and  delicate — that  the  force  opposed 
to  them  was  undoubtedly  numerous  and  ready  for  battle,  as  might  readily' 
be  seen  from  the  leisurely  retreat  of  the  few  Indians  who  had  appeared 
upon  the  crest  of  the  hill — that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Licks,  and  was  apprehensive  that  an  ambus- 
cade was  formed,  at  a distance  of  a mile  in  advance,  where  two  ravines, 
one  upon  each  side  of  the  ridge,  ran  in  such  a manner  that  a concealed 
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enemy  might  assail  them  at  once,  both  in  front  and  flank,  before  they 
were  apprised  of  the  danger.” 

“It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  his 
march  to  join  them,  or,  if  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  without  de- 
lay, that  one  half  of  their  number  should  march  up  the  river,  which 
there  bends  in  an  elliptical  form  ; cross  at  the  rapids,  and  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  division  attacked  them  in  front.  At  j 
any  rate,  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  reconnoitering  the  ground  j 
carefully,  before  the  main  body  crossed  the  river.” 

Such  was  the  council  of  Colonel  Boone.  And  although  no  measure  j 
could  have  been  much  more  disastrous  than  that  which  was  adopted,  yet  f 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  any  thing  short  of  an  immediate  retreat  upon  the  ■ 
force  under  Colonel  Logan,  could  have  saved  this  gallant  body  of  men  ; 
from  the  fate  which  befel  them.  If  they  divided  their  force,  the  enemy,  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Estill,  might  have  overwhelmed  them  in  detail.  If 
they  remained  where  they  were,  without  advancing,  the  enemy  would  i[ 
have  certainly  attacked  them,  probably  in  the  night,  and  with  a certainty  j 
of  success.  It  is  true,  they  might  have  chosen  their  position,  but  this  ' 
would  not  probably  have  availed  them  any  thing,  against  the  overwhelm-  • 
ing  force  of  the  savage  foe.  Nothing  short  of  a retreat,  which  would  !j 
then  have  been  considered  disgraceful,  could  have  repaired  the  great ! 
error  of  not  waiting  for  the  powerful  reinforcements  under  Colonel  I 
Logan. 

Colonel  Boone  was  heard  in  silence,  and  with  deep  attention.  Some  y 
desired  to  adopt  the  first  plan — others  preferred  the  second,  and  the  dis- 1 
cussion  threatened  to  be  drawn  out  to  some  length,  when  the  fiery  temper, 
and  boiling  ardor  of  Maj.  M’Gary,  who  could  never  endure  the  presence  , 
of  an  enemy,  without  instant  battle,  stimulated  him  to  an  act,  subversive t 
of  all  discipline,  which  caused  an  awful  sacrifice  of  life,  and  which  had: 
well  nigh  proved  the  ruin  of  every  settlement  in  Kentucky.  He  sud*i 
denly  interrupted  the  consultation  with  a loud  imitation  of  the  warf 
whoop,  resembling  the  wild  cry  of  the  Indian,  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  river,  and  waving  his  hat  over  his  head, cried  out  in  aloud  voice: — 
“Those  who  are  not  cowards  follow  me — I will  show  you  where  the 
Indians  are.”  The  words  and  the  action  together,  produced  an  electrical 
effect.  One  followed,  and  then  another,  until  a motion  was  communi- 
cated to  the  whole.  The  mounted  men  dashed  tumultuously  into  the 
river,  each  striving  to  be  foremost.  The  footmen  were  mingled  with 
them,  in  one  rolling  and  irregular  mass.  They  struggled  through  the: 
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| deep  ford  as  well  as  they  could,  Major  M’Gary  still  leading  the  van, 
closely  followed  by  Majors  Harland  and  M’Bride.  No  order  was  given 
! and  none  obeyed.  Nothing  had  been  concerted,  and  no  plan  of  attack 
i formed.  They  ascended  the  hill  with  precipitation,  and  moved  forward 
! in  the  utmost  disorder,  over  a surface  covered  with  rocks  laid  bare  by 
the  trampling  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  washing  of  the  rains  for  ages. — 
Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  they  pursued  their  course  with  the  same 
precipitate  ardor.  Cols.  Todd  and  Trigg,  in  the  rear,  and  Maj.  M’Gary, 
Harland,  M’Bride,  and  Colonels  Boone  in  front.  No  scouts  were  sent 
in  advance — none  explored  either  flank — officers  and  soldiers  remained 
alike  demented,  by  the  contagious  example  of  a single  man,  who  had  no 
right  to  command,  or  lead  them,  and  all  struggled  forward,  horse  and 
foot,  as  if  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  swift  road  to  destruction. 

They  had  now  reached  the  spot  mentioned  by  Colonel  Boone,  where 
the  two  ravines  head,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  resembling  the  fatal 
field  of  Braddock,  upon  the  Monongahela.  Suddenly  a terrible  volley 

I of  musketry  poured  in  upon  the  unconscious  and  advancing  assemblage, 
from  the  Indian  ambuscade.  M’Gary  halted,  and  his  party  instantly 
returned  the  fire,  but  the  concealment  of  the  enemy  prevented  its  execu- 

Ition.  The  rifles  of  the  Indians  concealed  in  the  ravines  on  both  sides, 
made  dreadful  havoc  with  the  troops  exposed  on  the  hill  between  them. 
They  found  themselves  enclosed,  and  destitute  of  shelter,  while  the 
enemy  were  in  a great  measure  protected.  Still  they  maintained  their 
ground,  while  both  officers  and  men  were  fast  falling  around  them. — 
The  action  became  bloody,  and  the  Indians  gradually  extended  their 
line,  turned  the  right  of  the  whites,  ancf  entirely  cut  off  their  retreat. — 
! This  was  quickly  perceived  by  the  loud  firing  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
: rear  instantly  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  attempted  to  rush  through  the 
(! ! Indian  ranks  and  regain  the  river.  The  motion  quickly  communicated 

1|  itself  to  the  front,  and  a hurried  and  disorderly  retreat  became  general. 
The  Indians  then  instantly  in  one  body  emerged  from  the  ravines,  and 
sprang  forward  in  the  pursuit,  falling  upon  the  disordered  fugitives  with 
their  tomahawks,  made  a cruel  slaughter.  From  the  battle  ground  to 
the  river,  the  spectacle  was  terrible,  and  the  carnage  great.  The  horse- 
men generally  escaped,  but  the  foot,  which  had  advanced  the  farthest, 
and  composed  the  front,  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  great  mass  of  the  victors  and  vanquished  crowded  the  northern 
:i  bank  of  the  Licking,  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  slaughter  was 
i great  in  the  river,  and  the  ford  was  crowded  with  horsemen  and  foot, 

it|  and  Indians  all  mingled  together.  Some  were  compelled  to  seek  a 
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passage  above  by  swimming — some  who  could  not  swim,  were  overta- 
ken and  killed  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Here  an  instance  of  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind,  equally  noble  and  unexpected,  was  exhibited  by 
a man  by  the  name  of  Netherland.  Being  well  mounted,  and  among 
the  foremost  in  the  flight,  and  crossing  the  Licking  with  about  a dozen 
horsemen,  he  gained  the  farthermost  bank,  checked  his  horse,  took  a 
back  view  and  saw  the  savages  preparing  to  rush  into  the  water  and  cut 
off  a large  number,  who  where  struggling  to  save  themselves  by  flight 
on  foot;  he  then  cried  out  with  a loud  commanding  voice,  to  his  com- 
panions : — “ Halt ! fire  upon  the  Indians  and  protect  the  men  who  are 
still  in  the  stream.”  The  party  instantly  obeyed— and  facing  about, 
poured  a fatal  discharge  of  rifles  upon  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers. — 
The  enemy  instantly  fell  back  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  gave  time 
for  the  harrassed  and  miserable  footmen  to  cross  in  safety.  The  check, 
however,  was  but  momentary.  Indians  were  seen  crossing  above  and 
below,  and  the  flight  again  became  general.  (I) 

After  crossing  the  river,  most  of  the  fugitives  escaped, — the  footmen 
by  leaving  the  beaten  path  and  taking  a circuitous  route  through  the 
wilderness,  and  the  horsemen,  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  on  the 
direct  route.  The  Indians,  however,  continued  their  pursuit  for  more 
than  twenty  miles. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  most  of  the  survivors  arrived  at  j 
Bryant’s  Fort.  The  melancholy  intelligence  spread  rapidly  through 
the  country,  and  the  whole  land  was  covered  with  mourning.  Never  i 
had  western  Virginia,  now  the  State  of  Kentucky,  received  so  fatal  a i 
blow,  as  that  dealt  by  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks. — 
Sixty  men,  brave  men,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  country,  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  in  flight  seven  were  taken  prisoners,  and  of  these 
some  were  murdered  in  captivity.  Of  the  slain,  Colonel  Todd,  Colonel 
Trigg,  Major  Harland,  Major  M’Bride,  Captain  Bulger,  and  Captain  1 
Gordon,  were  among  the  number. 

Major  McGary,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  exposure  of  his  station,  j 
as  the  leader  in  front,  and  consequently  most  deeply  involved  in  the  : 
ranks  ol  the  enemy,  escaped  without  the  slightest  injury.  He  will  ever  : 
be  remembered,  as  associated  with  the  disaster  of  which  he  was  the  im- 
mediate, although  not  the  original  cause.  He  has  always  been  repre-  i 
sented  as  a man  of  violent  temper  and  daring  courage,  strongly  tinctured  ! 
with  ferocity,  and  unsoftened  by  any  of  the  humane  and  gentle  qualities 

(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1.  pp.  136-141 ; and  Incidents  of 
Border  Life,  pp.  307-311. 
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1 which  awaken  affection.  In  the  hour  of  battle,  his  presence  was  in- 
valuable, but  in  civil  life,  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  rendered  him  an 
unpleasant  companion. (1) 

Col.  Boone  here  witnessed  the  death  of  his  second  son,  and  very  nar- 
|i  rowly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  He  found  himself  almost  entirely 
surrounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat.  Several  hundred  In' 
dians  were  between  him  and  the  river  to  which  the  fugitives  were  flying. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ground,  he,  together  with  a few 
friends,  dashed  into  one  of  the  ravines,  which  the  Indians  had  occupied, 
but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left,  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  After 
sustaining  one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  escaping  from  a party  who  pur- 
sued him,  he  crossed  the  Licking  below  the  ford  by  swimming,  and 
entering  the  woods  at  a point  where  there  was  no  pursuit,  returned  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Bryant’s  fort. 

A rare  and  striking  instance  of  magnanimity  and  self-devotion  is  re- 

(1)  Several  years  after  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  a gentleman  of  Ken- 
tucky, since  dead,  fell  in  company  with  McGary,  at  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  battle.  McGary  frankly  acknowledged* 
that  he  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  on  that  day,  and 
with  great  heat  and  energy,  assigned  his  reasons  for  urging  on  the  battle.  He 
said  that  in  the  hurried  council,  which  was  held  at  Bryant’s  on  the  18th,  he 
had  strenuously  urged  Todd  and  Trigg  to  halt  for  twenty-four  hours,  assuring 
them  that  with  the  aid  of  Logan,  they  would  be  able  to  follow  them  even  to 
Chillicothe  if  necessary,  and  that  their  numbers  then  were  too  weak  to  en- 
counter them  alone.  He  offered,  he  said,  to  pledge  his  head,  that  the  Indians 
would  not  return  with  such  precipitation  as  was  supposed,  but  would  afford 
ample  time  to  collect  more  force,  and  give  them  battle  with  a prospect  of  suc- 
cess. He  added,  that  Colonel  Todd  scouted  his  arguments,  and  declared 
that  “ if  a single  day  was  lost,  the  Indians  would  never  be  overtaken,  but 
would  cross  the  Ohio  and  disperse  ; that  now  was  the  time  to  strike  them 
while  they  were  in  a body;  that  to  talk  of  their  numbers  was  nonsense — the 
more  the  merrier! — that  for  his  part  he  was  determined  to  pursue,  without 
delay,  and  did  not  doubt  that  there  were  brave  men  enough  on  the  ground  to 
enable  them  to  attack  them  with  effect.”  McGary  declared,  ‘‘that  he  felt 
somewhat  nettled”  at  the  manner  in  which  the  advice  had  been  received  ; 
that  he  thought  Todd  and  Trigg  jealous  of  Logan,  who,  as  senior  Colonel, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  command  upon  his  arrival  ; and  that,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  have  the  honor  of  the  victory  to  themselves,  they  were  rashly  throwing 
themselves  into  a condition,  which  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  country*. 
“ However,  sir,”  conlinued  he,  with  an  air  of  unamiable  triumph,  “ When  I 
saw  the  gentlemen  so  keen  for  a fight,  I gave  way,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit 
as  willingly  as  any  ; but  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  gentle- 
men began  to  talk  of ‘numbers,’  ‘position,’  ‘Logan,’  and  ‘waiting,’  1 burst  into 
a passion,  called  them  a set  of  cowards,  whocould  not  be  wise  until  they  were 
scared  into  it,  and  swore  that  since  they  had  come  so  far  for  a fight,  they 
should  fight,  or  I would  disgrace  them  forever!  That  when  I spoke  of  waiting 
for  Logan  on  the  day  before,  they  had  scouted  the  idea,  and' hinted  something 
about  ‘courage,’ — that  now  it  would  be  shown  who  had  courage,  or  who  were 
cowards,  that  could  talk  big  when  the  enemy  was  at  a distance,  but  turned 
pale  when  danger  was  near.  1 then  dashed  into  the  river,  and  called  upon  all 
who  were  not  cowards  to  follow  !”  The  gentleman  upon  whose  authority  this 
is  given,  added  that,  even  then,  McGary  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  deceased 
colonels,  and  swore  that  they  had  received  just  what  they  deserved,  and  that 
he  for  one  was  glad  of  it. — Incidents  of  Border  Life , pp.  312-313. 
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corded  of  young  Reynolds,  who  replied  with  much  humor  to  the  sum- 
mons of  Simon  Girty,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Bryant’s  fort.  This 
young  man,  after  bearing  his  share  in  the  battle,  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  was  galloping  with  several  other  horsemen  in  order  to  reach 
the  Licking.  The  great  body  of  the  fugitives  had  preceded  them,  and 
their  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree  critical.  About  half  way  be- 
tween the  battle  ground  and  the  river,  the  party  overtook  Capt.  Robert 
Patterson,  on  foot,  exhausted  by  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  and  ready  to 
yield  himself  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savages.  The 
Indians  were  close  behind  him  and  as  he  was  infirm  in  consequence  of 
former  wounds,  his  fate  seemed  inevitable.  The  generous  Reynolds 
coming  up  with  this  brave  officer,  instantly  sprung  from  his  horse,  aided 
Patterson  to  mount  upon  the  saddle,  and  continued  his  own  flight  on 
foot.  Being  active  and  vigorous,  he  contrived  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
until  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Licking,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a party  of  the  enemy.  His  arms  were  taken  away  from 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  accompany  the  party  in  the  pursuit.  The 
eagerness  to  overtake  the  fugitives  induced  the  party  to  commit  him  to 
the  care  of  a single  Indian,  who  conducted  him,  leisurely,  in  the  rear. 
At  length  the  Indian  stooped  to  tie  his  moccasin,  when  young  Reynolds 
seized  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian,  knocked  him  down  with  it, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  thicket  which  surrounded  them.  For 
this  act  of  noble  generosity  Capt.  Patterson,  gave  the  young  soldier  a 
farm  containing  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, a party  of  savages  surprised  Kincheloe’s  fort,  situated  on  Simpson’s 
creek,  in  which  six  or  seven  families  had  fled  for  protection.  They 
entered  the  fort,  broke  into  the  houses  in  the  night,  and  killed  men,  wo- 
men end  children.  Some  were  led  into  captivity,  and  a few  only,  fa- 
vored by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  escaped.  (1) 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  and  the 
outrages  at  Kinchloe’s  fort,  reached  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who 
then  resided  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  he  detrmined  to  set  on  foot  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indian  towns,  for  the  purpose  both  of  avenging  the 
murders  committed,  and  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  country,  which  had 
begun  to  sink  into  the  deepest  dispondency.  He  invited  the  superior 
officers  to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  proposed  that  one  thousand  men 
should  be  raised  and  rendezvoused  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  command  of 
their  respective  officers,  where  he  engaged  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of 


(1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Yol.  I.  p.  144. 
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, the  regiment  under  his  command,  with  one  brass  field  piece,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Indians  with  superstitious  terror.  The  offer  was  em- 
braced with  alacrity  ; and  instant  measures  were  taken  for  the  collection 
of  a sufficient  number  of  volunteers.  (I) 

The  whole  force  of  the  interior  was  assembled,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Logan,  and  descending  the  Licking  in  boats,  arrived  safely 
at  the  designated  point  of  union.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Clarke,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  accompanied  by  volunteers  from 
below.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
and  the  sudden  concentration  of  one  thousand  men  and  horses  at  a sin- 
gle point,  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  woods  abounded  in  game — but  the  rapidity  and  secrecy 
of  their  march,  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition, did  not  allow  them  to  scatter  in  search  of  it.  They  suffered 
greatly,  therefore,  from  hunger,  as  well  as  fatigue;  but  all  being  accus- 
tomed to  privations  of  every  kind,  they  prosecuted  their  march  with 
unabated  rapadity,  and  appeared  within  a mile  of  one  of  their  largest 
villages  without  encountering  a single  Indian.  Here,  unfortunately,  a 
stragler  observed  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  instantly  fled  to  the 
village,  uttering  the  most  thrilling  and  startling  yells  of  alarm.  The 
troops  pressed  forward  with  great  dispatch,  but  on  entering  the  town, 
found  it  totally  deserted.  The  houses  had  evidently  been  abandoned 
i only  a few  minutes  before  their  arrival.  Fires  were  burning,  meat  was 
upon  the  roasting  sticks,  and  corn  was  boiling  in  their  kettles.  The 
provisions  were  very  acceptable  to  the  troops,  who  were  nearly  famish- 
ed, but  the  escape  of  their  enemies  excited  deep  and  universal  chagrin. 

After  refreshing  themselves,  they  burned  the  village  and  destroyed  the 
adjoining  corn  fields,  and  every  means  of  affording  sustenance  to  the 
Indians.  The  army  then  proceeded  from  village  to  village,  reducing  all 
to  ashes,  laying  waste  the  corn  fields  and  leaving  only  ruin  and  deso- 
lation in  the  country.  Occasionally,  a solitary  Indian  would  crawl  up 
within  rifle  shot,  and  deliver  his  fire  ; and  once  a small  party,  mounted 
on  superb  horses,  rode  up  with  great  audacity,  within  musket  shot,  and 
! took  a leisurely  survey  of  the  whole  army,  but  upon  seeing  a detach- 
ment preparing  to  attack  them,  they  galloped  off  with  a rapidity  which 
baffled  pursuit.  (2) 

Seven  prisoners  only  were  taken  in  this  campaign,  three  of  whom 
were  afterwards  killed  by  the  captors.  Upon  approaching  a large  vil- 

(1)  Incidents  of  Border  Warfare,  p.  314. 

(2)  Incidents  of  Border  Warfare,  pp.  314-315. 
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lage  of  the  Shawanese,  from  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  an 
old  chief  named  Moluntha,  came  out  to  meet  them,  fantastically  dressed, 
having  an  old  cocked  hat  set  jauntingly  upon  his  head,  and  a fine  shawl 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  carried  an  enormous  pipe  in  one  hand,  j 
and  a quantity  of  tobacco  in  the  other.  He  strutted  out,  with  the  air  of 
an  old  French  beau,  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  his  enemies,  whom  | 

he  found  himself  unable  to  meet  in  battle.  Nothing  could  be  more  j 

striking,  than  the  fearless  confidence  with  which  he  walked  through  the  j 

foremost  ranks  of  the  army,  evidently  pleased  with  his  own  appearance,  ■ 

and  enjoying  the  admiration,  which  he  supposed  his  cocked  hat  and  i 

splendid  shawl  inspired.  Many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  highly  j 

amused  at  the  mixture  of  dandyism  and  gallantry  which  the  poor  old  tj 

man  exhibited,  and  shook  hands  witn  him  very  cordially. 

Unfortunately  he  approached  Major  McGary,  whose  temper  was  as  * 
much  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  an  Indian,  as  that  of  a wild  bull  by  the 
waving  of  a red  flag.  Besides  Moluntha  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  1 2 
who  commanded  at  the  Blue  Licks.  Instead  of  giving  him  his  hand,  f 
when  offered,  McGary  scowled  upon  him  and  asked  him  if  u he  recol- 
lected the  Blue  Licks  ?”  Moluntha  smiled  and  merely  repeated  the  words  ? 
u Blue  Licks  !”  when  McGary,  instantly  drew  his  tomahawk,  and  cleft  * 
him  to  the  brain.  The  old  man  received  the  blow  without  flinching  for 
a second,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  destroyer.  Great  excitement  j, 
instantly  prevailed  in  the  army.  Some  called  it  a ruthless  murder,  while 
others  justified  the  act,  and  declared  that  an  Indian  was  not  to  be  regard-  ! 
ed  as  a human  being,  but  ought  to  be  shot  down  as  a wolf,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  appeared.  McGary  raved  like  a madman  at  the  reproach  i 
of  his  countrymen.  (1)  Col.  Clark  highly  disapproved  of  the  act,  but 
deemed  it  imprudent  to  cause  the  subject  to  be  investigated. (2) 

Thus  terminated  this  expedition,  by  which  the  savages  were  taught  a | 
lesson  which  they  long  remembered.  It  showed  them  that  the  whites  [j 
were  vastly  superior,  and  that  their  aggressions  would  at  last  end  in  the  J 

destruction  of  their  towns,  and  the  reduction  of  their  women  and  chil-  ?j 

dren  to  want  and  hunger. 

(1)  McClung’s  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  p.  118. 

(2)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1,  p.  147. 
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POPULATION  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  KENTUCKY  INCREASED— INDIAN  DEPREDATIONS 
—TROOPS  ORDERED  TO  PROTECT  FRONTIER  SETTLEMENTS-SETTLEMENTS 
AT  MIAMI,  AND  PRESENT  SITE  OF  CINCINNATTI— FORT  WASHINGTON  BUILT- 
GENERAL  HARMAR  ARRIVES  THERE— INDIANS  COMMIT  RENEWED  DEPREDA- 
TIONS—SETTLERS  ROUSED  TO  AVENGE  THEMSELVES  UPON  THE  INDIANS— 
HARMAR’S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS— DEFEAT  OF  HIS  ARMY— HAR- 
MAR RETURNED  TO  FORT  WASHINGTON-REMARKS— EFFECTS  OF  HARMAR’S 
DEFEAT— GENERAL  CHARLES  SCOTT’S  EXPEDITION-GENERAL  WILKINSON’S 
EXPEDITION-ADVENTURES  OF  JOHONNET. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a number  of  circum  - 
stances conspired  to  increase  the  population  of  the  south-western  parts 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  first  settlers  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  the  savages.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
population  and  strength  of  the  people  to  compel  the  Indians  to  sue  for 
peace,  they  continued  committing  depredations  all  along  the  settled  parts 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Indeed  they  often  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
settlements.  Even  after  treaties  (1)  had  been  made  with  them,  they  still 
committed  acts  of  general  hostility.  The  years  1786  and  1787  were 
distinguished  for  attacks  upon  emigrants  who  went  westward  to  settle 
lands  on  the  Ohio.  This  state  of  things  continuing,  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  1787,  ordered  detachments  of  troops  to  be  stationed  at  different 
points,  to  protect  the  frontiers  ; and  if  required,  to  follow  the  savages 
into  their  own  country. 

In  the  fall  of  1789,  several  families  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Redstone,  now  Brownesville,  in  Pennsylvania,  descended  the  Ohio 
river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  commenced  a settlement 
there.  As  the  Indians  were  at  this  time  very  troublesome,  forty  soldiers 
under  Lieutenant  Kersey,  were  ordered  to  the  defence  of  the  settlement. 
They  erected  at  first  a single  block-house,  and  soon  after  added  to  it 
three  others ; a stockade  fort  was  formed  on  a position  now  included 
within  the  town  of  Columbia,  about  six  miles  above  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  June,  1789,  Major  Doughty  arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Licking  river,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  regular  troops,  to  protect  the 

(1)  By  the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  in  1785-86,  Congress  acquired  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Little  and  Great  Miami  rivers.  In 
1788,  another  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the  country  was  purchased,  from  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river  to  the  Wabash,  lying  south  and  east  of  a certain 
line,  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
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settlers  there.  (1)  He  put  up  four  block-houses,  and  soon  after  erected 
Fort  Washington,  (2)  where  Cincinnati  now  stands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Gen.  Harmar  arrived  with  three  hundred 
other  regulars,  and  occupied  the  fort,  as  the  importance  of  the  place 
seemed  to  demand  it.  It  was  here  that  the  Indians  crossed  the  Ohio, 
and  ascended  the  Licking  river,  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  Kentucky, 
to  pursue  their  marauding  excursions.  Besides  this,  “ The  Old  War  j 
Path  ” leading  from  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit,  to  the  Maumee,  ! 
and  up  that  river,  and  over  on  the  Miamias,  passed  through  this  place. — 
Many  Indian  paths  diverged  from  the  War  Path  to  their  several  towns,  j 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  General  Harmar,  leaving  Majors  Doughty  j 
and  Wyllys  at  Fort  Washington,  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  j 
Ohio,  the  present  site  of  Covington.  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
the  Indians  committed  numerous  depredations.  A canoe  ascending  the  * 
Ohio,  about  the  last  of  March,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  river,  and  three  men  killed.  Shortly  afterwards,  a boat  >| 
coming  down  was  decoyed  by  a white  man,  who  feigned  distress ; } 

when  fifty  savages  rose  from  concealment,  ran  into  the  boat,  killed  John 
May,  and  a young  woman,  being  the  first  persons  they  came  to,  and  , 
took  the  rest  of  the  people  on  board  prisoners.  Soon  after  this  event,  n 
for  the  Indians  still  continued  to  infest  the  river,  other  boats  were  taken,  j 
and  the  people  killed  or  taken  captive.  In  the  month  of  April,  they  > 
attacked  three  boats  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Scioto;  f 
two  being  abandoned,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; the  other  being  ; 
manned  by  all  the  people,  made  its  escape  by  hard  rowing. 

This  continued  series  of  depredations  roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  J 
settlements,  and  General  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  volunteers,  crossed  the  Ohio,  at  Limestone,  now  the  town  of 

(1)  On  the  28th  of  December,  1788,  Israel  Ludlow,  with  about  twenty  other  / 
persons,  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Licking — commenced  j 
a settlement,  and  erected  three  or  four  log  cabins. 

(2)  Fort  Washington  was  erected  on  a lot  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  the  j 
United  States.  The  fort  was  in  a square  form,  built  of  logs  hewed  and  squared,  ; 
and  was  on  each  side  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  formed  on  the  in-  f 
side  into  barracks  of  two  stories  high.  At  the  corners  were  four  bastions  or 
block-houses,  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  so  placed  that  cannon  withiu  them, 
could  rake  the  walls.  On  the  south  side,  a gate  way, twelve  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  high,  secured  by  strong  doors,  opened  through  the  barracks  into  the  fort,  i 
From  its  north-east  and  north-west  corners,  pallisades  extended  to  a block- 
house, enclosing  a triangular  space  containing  workshops  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  artificers.  In  front  was  a fine  esplanade,  eighty  feet  wide,  enclosed  by 

a handsome  paling  on  the  brow  of  the  bank,  which  had  a sloping  descent  of 
thirty  feet  to  the  lower  bottom.  The  exterior  of  the  fort  was  white  washed, 
and  at  a little  distance  presented  an  imposing  appearance.  The  fort  was  com- 
plete in  November,  1789.  On  the  29lh  of  December,  General  Harmar  arrived 
with  three  hundred  men,  and  took  possession  of  it. 
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Maysville,  and  he  was  soon  joined  by  General  Harmar,  with  one  hun- 
dred regular  troops.  They  inarched  for  the  Scioto  country.  The  In- 
dians, however,  too  wily  for  their  pursuers,  abandoned  their  camp,  and 
there  was  consequently  no  general  action.  On  the  route,  a small  Indian 
trail  was  crossed,  and  an  officer  and  thirteen  men  were  detached  to  pur- 
sue it,  who  soon  came  upon  four  Indians  in  camp,  and  killed  them  at  the 
first  fire.  (1) 

As  the  Indians  afterward,  during  this  summer,  still  continued  their 
incursions,  it  was  resolved  that  their  frequent  depredations  on  persons 
and  property,  made  it  necessary  to  march  against  their  towns.  Wash- 
ington, the  President  of  the  United  States,  used  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  increase  the  force  under  Harmar.  The  General  was  authorised 
to  call  on  Kentucky  to  aid  him  with  a portion  of  her  militia,  and  to 
carry  the  war  home  to  the  Indians.  This  call  was  made,  which  soon 
brought  to  his  standard,  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  volunteers,  un- 
der a competent  number  of  officers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  gallant 
Colonel  John  Hardin.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  General’s  head 
quarters,  on  the  26th  of  September,  he  was  ordered  to  advance  along 
what  was  then  familiarly  known  as  ‘ Clark's  Old  Trace'  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles  ; and  then  to  halt  for  further  orders.  (1)  The  General  having 
completed  all  his  preparations,  took  up  his  line  of  march  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September,  and  on  the  third  of  October,  reached  Turkey  creek. 
Here  he  met  Colonel  Hardin,  where  preparations  were  made  to  ad- 
vance. The  army  now  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-three  men, 
of  which  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  were  regulars.  In  his  course,  the 
general  visited  the  Indian  villages  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Miami. 
From  those  towns  he  struck  across  the  woods,  for  the  Great  Miami, 
where  Piqua  now  stands,  and  marching  forward  came  to  where  Lora- 
mie’s*  fort  has  since  been  erected.  Here  three  Indians  were  disco- 
vered early  in  the  morning,  viewing  his  encampment.  These  were 
followed  by  some  mounted  men ; one  Indian  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  other  two  escaped.  Next  morning  the  army  crossed  the  St.  Mary’s 
River,  and  Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  James  Paul,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a battallion  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  beat  up  for 
volunteers,  to  go  to  the  Indian  town,  which  they  supposed  to  be  about 
forty  miles  distant.  Six  hundred  volunteers  marched  under  these 
officers,  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  arrived  at  the  Indian  village, 
on  the  second  day  afterwards.  The  Indians,  on  the  approach  of  Hardin 

(1)  Marshall’s  Hist,  of  Ken’y,  Vol.  L pp.  355-360.  (2)  Appendix,  226. 

* Fort  Loramie  was  erected  in  November,  1794, 70  miles  S.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 
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and  Paul,  had  mostly  fled  ; having  “ evacuated  their  towns,  with  ap- 
pearances of  precipitation,  and  burnt  the  principal  village,  called  Omee, 
together  with  all  the  traders’  houses.”(l)  Only  a few  savages  remained, 
and  exchanged  several  shots  with  his  men. (2)  This  detachment  re- 
mained in  the  Indian  town  four  days  before  General  Harmar  came  up 
with  the  main  army  and  baggage,  having  had  to  cut  a road  for  his  teams 
and  wagons.  After  Harmar  arrived,  he  tarried  one  week  in  the  deserted 
.town.  While  here  he  discovered  that  “ many  valuables  of  the  traders 
were  destroyed  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  approach  of  Hardin  and 
Paul,  and  that  vast  quantities  of  com  and  other  grain  and  vegetables, 
were  secreted  in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  other  hiding  places. ”(3) 

As  it  was  apparent  that  the  Indians  had  but  recently  left,  Colonel  Hardin  j 
was  detached  with  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  sixty  of  whom  were  regu-  j 
lar  soldiers,  to  overtake  them.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles,  the  Indians  \ 
had  laid  themselves  in  ambush  on  each  side  of  their  own  trail,  by 
dividing  their  numbers,  and  retiring  at  a distance  from  it,  and  then  ap-  j 
proaching  it,  so  as  to  give  no  indication  of  pursuers,  until  they  had  first  ; 
fallen  into  the  snare,  and  were  quietly  waiting  the  event  of  their  artifice, 
concealed  by  the  grass  and  bushes,  in  a prairie.  When  Colonel  Hardin 
and  his  detachment,  with  what  precaution  is  not  stated,  had  passed  well  ( 
into  the  defile,  the  enemy  fired  on  them,  as  by  signal,  from  both  sides, 
which  immediately  dispersed  the  volunteers,  to  the  great  mortification  of  j 
their  Colonel,  who,  not  being  able  to  stop  them,  was  compelled  to  fol-  i 
low,  while  the  regular  soldiers  in  front  stood  their  ground,  and  made  j 
battle.  But  the  enemy  being  superior  to  the  whole  of  the  detachment  in 
numbers,  rushed  upon  them,  and  such  as  did  not  fly,  were  instantly 
overpowered,  and  put  to  death.  The  Indians  remained  on  the  field,  and 
the  ensuing  night  held  the  dance  of  victory  over  the  dead  and  dying  f 
bodies  of  their  enemies,  exulting  with  frantic  gestures  and  savage  yells 
during  the  ceremony,  to  which  Captain  Armstrong  was  a constrained  { 
and  wretched  witness.  He  was  among  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  after  the  shameful  flight  of  the  militia.  He  reached  a point  of  ! 
water  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  field  of  action,  and  plunging 
himself  in  up  to  the  neck,  remained  there  all  night,  a spectator  of  this 
horrid  scene. (4) 

Twenty-three  out  of  thirty  of  the  regular  troops,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Armstrong,  fell  in  that  skirmish.  “ The  volunteers  lost  but 

(1)  Appendix,  p.  229. 

(2)  History  of  Ohio,  p.  134. 

(S)  General  Harmar’s  Letter  in  the  Appendix,  p.  228. 

(4)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Yol.  1.,  p.  363. 
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few  men  ; among  these  few,  lamented  by  his  acquaintances,  Captain 
Scott,  son  of  General  Scott,  of  Kentucky. ”(1) 

General  Harmar  finally  concluded  to  return  to  Fort  Washington,  and 
actually  marched  eight  miles  on  his  return,  when  he  received  information 
that  the  Indians  had  again  taken  possession  of  the  town.  The  General 
ordered  a halt,  and  detached  Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Wyllys,  with 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  with  orders  to  find  out  and  fight  the  ene- 
my, They  returned  to  the  main  site  of  the  town,  “ expecting,  probably, 
that  the  enemy  were  collected,  and  would  give  battle,  without,  it  would 
seem,  making  any  calculation  of  their  force,  oi  stratagem-— the  two  great 
; instruments  of  war — but  expecting  the  detachment  quite  sufficient  to 
conquer  either,  or  both.  In  a short  time,  a small  body  of  Indians  made 
their  appearance.  The  volunteers  being  the  most  alert,  and  nearest  the 
enemy,  were  put  into  motion,  and  fired  on  the  Indians,  who  immediately 
broke  into  several  smaller  bodies,  and  retreated  in  6quads,  in  different 
directions.  They  were  pursued  by  the  volunteers,  who  also  broke  into 
parties,  in  order  to  overtake  and  destroy  the  flying  enemy,  who  merely 
seemed  to  avoid  them.  The  grand  object  of  the  preconcerted  strata- 
gem, was  now  effected.  A large  part  of  the  volunteers  was  decoyed 
into  a vain  pursuit — the  regulars  were  left  alone.  This  was  the  moment 
for  the  display  of  Indian  generalship,  and  it  was  seized  with  avidity. 
The  Indians  had  concealed  their  main  force  in  a convenient  position,  and 
waited  only  for  the  crisis  which  had  been  thus  produced,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  superior  address.  They  rose  from  their  hiding  place, 
rushed  upon  the  devoted  band,  and  fought  with  their  tomahawks  ! 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  courage,  the  ardor,  and  the  fury  of  the 
savages,  unless  it  was  the  cool,  determined,  and  energetic  firmness  of 
Major  Wyllys  u and  his  chosen  band  of  sixty”  The  Indian  yell  was 
received  with  unperturbed  and  inflexible  silence  : the  tomahawk  was 
repelled  by  the  bayonet.  In  vain  was  Indian  after  Indian  killed  : their 
numbers  still  increased  ; and  while  one  was  transfixed  on  the  bayonet, 
j one,  two,  or  more  would  run  up,  and  sink  his  tomahawk  in  the  soldier’s 
: scull.  Never  was  intrepidity  more  conspicuous,  and  never  was  de- 
| struction  more  complete.  Scarcely  an  individual  escaped,  but  bravely 
! fell  with  their  commander,  Major  Wyllys,  an  officer  whose  long  and 
meritorious  services  claim  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  country. (2) 

1 And  could  Indian  blood  atone  for  this,  their  death  was  honorably  ex- 
piated by  their  hands. ”(3) 

(1)  Appendix,  p.  229.  (2)  Appendix,  p.  231. 

(3)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1.,  p.  363. 
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The  loss  of  our  men  was  considerable.  The  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  including  officers.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  of  ihe  wounded  were  brought  off.  The  enemy  lost 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  their  best  warriors — men  who  appeared  to 
fear  no  danger.  Among  the  officers,  says  Harmar,  who  survived  the 
slaughter,  and  distinguished  themselves  more  particularly  on  the  occa- 
sion, were  Major  M’Millen,  Major  Hall,  Major  Ormsby,  and  Captain 
Gaines, 

The  army,  without  farther  incident,  now  marched  to  Fort  Washington, 
In  these  different  engagements,  General  Harmar  lost  nearly  two  hundred 
men,  from  the  thirtieth  of  September  to  the  third  of  November,  the  day 
when  he  arrived  at  the  camp.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  pack  horses  of 
the  line  did  not  exceed  one-half  of  their  original  number,  and  the  army 
was  greaty  dispirited.  Much  discontent  manifested  itself  in  the  camp, 
and  it  was  even  extended  to  Kentucky,  and  was  there  general . Both  G en- 
eral  Harmar  and  Colonel  Hardin  were  censured,  for  the  disasters  of  this 
expedition;  so  that  it  has  ever  since  been  popularly  known  as  “ Har- 
mar's  defeat  of  1790.” 

The  more  impartial  verdict  of  history,  given  on  a calm  review  of  all 
the  evidence,  will  do  justice  to  the  names  of  Harmar  and  Hardin,  and 
rank  these  brave  soldiers  among  the  defenders  of  their  country,  who  are 
entitled  to  its  gratitude.  Their  successes,  and  the  important  objects  which 
they  accomplished,  have  been  obscured  by  their  misfortunes.  The 
country  mourned  the  lives  that  were  lost,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
advantages  that  were  gained.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  de- 
stroy the  Indian  towns,  at  and  near  the  confluene  of  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Joseph’s  rivers.  This  was  completely  accomplished,  and  the  Indian 
power  effectually  crippled,  by  the  destruction  of  their  whole  stock  of 
provisions  for  the  winter.  Their  villages  were  burned,  and  their  corn- 
fields devastated.  The  duty  imposed  upon  this  army  was  performed  ; 
and  its  disasters,  though  deeply  to  be  deplored,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
throw  a shade  over  the  services  or  reputation  of  the  patriotic  individuals 
who  composed  it.  Besides  the  destruction  of  their  property  and  means 
of  subsistence,  the  loss  of  life  was  greater  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
than  on  the  side  of  the  whites ; and  that  the  victory  which  they  claimed, 
and  to  which  the  retreat  of  our  troops  entitled  them,  was  dearly  bought, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  neither  repeated  the  attack, 
nor  made  any  attempt  to  annoy  the  army  on  its  return.  An  army, 
which  had  so  far  secured  the  respect  of  a victorious  enemy,  as  to  be 
permitted’  to  march  unmolested  from  a disastrous  battle  field,  was  cer- 
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tainly  not  dishonored,  though  it  might  have  been  vanquished.  The 
error  of  Harmar  consisted  in  dividing  his  force,  by  sending  out  detach- 
ments, giving  to  the  enemy  the  opportunities  for  practising  to  advantage 
the  stratagems  peculiar  to  their  system  of  warfare,  and  exposing  our 
army  to  the  hazard  of  being  beaten  in  detail.  It  was  thus  beaten  ; but 
the  error  in  judgment,  which  produced  the  result,  was  not  greater  than 
has  often  been  committed  by  able  commanders  ; and  should  at  least  find 
an  excuse  in  the  recollection  that  it  was  preceded  by  a successful  cam- 
paign, and  followed  by  an  able  retreat.  Harmar  was  a brave  and  ac- 
complished officer,  whose  character  was  adorned  by  many  amiable  and 
brilliant  qualities.  Both  he  and  Hardin,  demanded  the  investigation  into 
their  military  conduct  in  this  expedition,  by  courts  of  inquiry,  and  both 
were  honorably  acquired.  (1) 

The  effects  of  Harmar*  s expedition  were  severely  felt  on  the  frontiers 
along  the  Ohio  river,  both  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  frontier 
inhabitants  petitioned  General  Washington  to  commit  the  entire  defence 

of  the  exposed  frontier  to  their  militia,  unaided  by  regular  troops 

Such  a body  of  troops  were  then  raised,  and  an  expedition  sent  on  foot 
under  General  Scott,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Wabash,  in  the 
spring  of  1791  ; and  another  to  the  same  towns,  under  the  command  of 
General  Wilkinson,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

In  May,  1791,  Gen.  Charles  Scott,  of  some  military  notoriety,  was 
desirous  of  conducting  a campaign  into  the  Indian  country.  Finding 
public  sentiment  favoring  his  views,  he  made  a call  for  volunteers  and 
was  soon  enabled  to  assemble  an  army  of  one  thousand  men  at  Frank- 
fort; then  the  residence  of  Col.  Wilkinson.  Holding  no  commission 
, in  Kentucky ; but  volunteering  for  the  expedition,  Col.  Wilkinson  was 
chosen  second  in  command.  The  march  was  directed  to  the  mouth  of 
Kentucky  river,  where  the  men  were  mustered  on  horseback.  Between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  appeared,  and  all  ardent  for  the  enterprise. (2) 
On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  they  commenced  their  march  and  pene- 
trated the  wilderness  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  without  molestation, 
and  without  making  any  important  discovery.  On  the  first  of  June, 
they  saw  several  Indian  huts  and  an  Indian  village,  a few  miles  distant ; 
when,  immediately,  Col.  John  Hardin  was  detached  to  attack  the  first 
hut ; Capt.  Price  to  take  the  second,  and  Col.  Wilkinson,  the  second  in 
command,  pushed  forward  to  the  main  village.  Col.  Hardin  killed  six 
men,  and  took  fifty  women  and  children  prisoners.  Capt.  Price  killed 


(1)  Hall’s  Sketches  of  the  West,  Vol.  11.  p.  137-138. 

(2)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  1,  p.  373. 
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two  men,  but  took  no  prisoners.  Col.  Wilkinson  arriving  opposite  a 
Kickapoo  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Wabash,  found  several  canoes  full 
of  Indians,  which  he  forthwith  emptied ; whether  by  killing  or  other- 
wise, has  not  been  reported.  The  next  morning  five  hundred  men  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Wilkinson,  to  move  on  to 
Kethepecannank,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  eighteen  miles  distant. — 
However,  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day,  only  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men  could  be  mustered  for  the  service.  Nevertheless,  they 
marched  on  rapidly,  assailed  the  town  and  conquered  it.  In  twelve 
hours  the  party  returned  to  the  camp,  with  a few  prisoners,  and  these 
principally  women.  The  warriors  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  Wilkin- 
son’s force.  The  few  Indian  prisoners  were  delivered  to  the  charge  of 
the  regular  troops  at  Fort  Washington,  where  they  were  kept  until  the 
peace  made  by  Gen.  Putnam  with  the  Wabash  tribes  in  1793.  Having 
destroyed  a few  villages,  the  army  returned  to  Kentucky. 

Col.  Wilkinson  having  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  activity, 
his  attention  and  address,  in  the  late  expedition,  and  conciliated  public 
opinion,  he  determined  to  establish  his  military  fame,  by  a movement  of 
his  own.  He,  therefore,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  army  under  Gen. 
Scott,  caused  it  to  be  announced  that  he  wanted  five  hundred  volunteer 
horsemen,  to  accompany  him,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  also  proclaimed  that  Col.  John  Hardin 
and  Col.  James  McDowell,  both  very  popular  men,  would  act  as  Majors. 
In  a very  short  time,  the  competent  number  of  mounted  riflemen,  with 
their  Captains  and  subordinate  officers,  were  collected  and  proceeded  at 
once  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Washington,  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try. This  was  in  the  month  of  August.  The  Indian  village  L’Anguille, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe,  on  the  Wabash,  was  the  devoted  town, 
against  which  he  matched — which  received  the  blow  and  was  destroyed. 
In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  charge,  six  warriors,  two  squaws  and 
a child  were  killed  ; thirty-four  prisoners  taken,  and  an  unfortunate  cap- 
tive released  from  captivity.  This  was  done  with  the  loss  of  two  men 
killed  and  one  wounded. (1)  Having  scoured  the  country;  destroyed 
a few  villages  and  cornfields  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  without  having 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Indians  into  a engagement.  The  detachment 
returned  proud  of  their  success.  This  expedition,  however,  produced 
no  important  results,  except  to  show  the  facility  with  which  troops  may 
be  moved  by  an  active  officer.  The  Indians  still  continued  their  dep- 


(1)  Appendix,  p.235. 
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redations.*  The  frontier  settlers,  especially  those  wholly  unprotected, 
were  left  exposed  to  fall  a helpless  prey  to  the  merciless  savages,  who 
| exercised  the  most  cruel  tortures  upon  a large  number  of  their  victims. 
The  heavy  disasters  that  befel  Harmar’s  army,  seemed  to  inspire  the 
Indians  with  the  hope,  of  ultimately  extirpating  the  infant  settlements 
on  the  Ohio.  Victory  seemed  to  have  perched  upon  their  blood-stained 
i banner,  under  which  they  rallied  to  spread  destruction  over  the  unpro- 
tected portions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.(l) 

In  order  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  sufferings,  hardships  and  cruelty, 
which  were  endured  by  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
I the  following  narrative  is  introduced  of  Jackson  Johonnet,  who  attended 
j Gen.  Harmar  in  his  expedition.  This  is  but  a specimen  of  the  many 
| instances  of  suffering  endured  by  the  unhappy  victims  of  Indian  bar- 
| barity. 

“Jackson  Johonnet,  was  born  at  Falmouth,  in  Connecticut,  in  May, 
1774.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  managed,  upon  a very  small  and 
i,  by  no  means  fertile  farm,  to  bring  up  a large  family  with  credit  and  de- 
cency. Jackson,  the  eldest  son,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became  desirous 
of  engagingin  some  business  upon  his  own  account,  and  as  his  father 
could  well  spare  his  labor  upon  the  farm,  he  took  leave  of  his  family  in 
the  spring  of  1790,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a coasting  Schooner  for 
| Boston.  Having  arrived  in  this  large  city,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
n life  finding  himself  without  friends,  money,  or  employment  of  any  kind, 

I he  began  to  entertain  some  uncomfortable  apprehensions  of  want.  After 
j wandering  through  the  streets  for  several  days,  with  a very  disconsolate 
j air,  he  was  at  length  accosted  by  a dexterous  recruiting  officer,  who 
j seeing  him  to  be  a perfect  green  horn,  determined  to  enlist  him  if  he 
i could. 

j Accosting  him  with  great  frankness,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with 

I his  real  condition ; and  after  preliminary  observations  upon  the  gaiety, 
I recklessness,  and  happiness  of  a soldier’s  life,  he  proposed  that  he 
i | should  enlist  in  his  company,  and  march  out  to  the  west,  assuring  him 
d j that  if  he  was  active  and  diligent,  he  would  make  an  immense  fortune 
g in  one  year.  Johonnet  at  first  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  “ enlisting,”  but 
,1  his  imagination  became  gradually  heated  at  the  glowing  description  of 
d | the  fertility  of  the  western  country,  and  the  facility  with  which  land 
y could  be  acquired  to  any  extent  by  a successful  soldier.  He  finally  pro- 
p.  mised  him  a sergeant’s  commission  on  the  spot,  and  held  out  to  him  the 

* See  Border  W arfare,  p.  295.  Marshall’s  History,  Vol.  1,  pp.  375-6. 

(1)  Border  Warfare,  pp.  295,  297. 
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prospect  of  a lieutenancy  in  case  of  good  behavior.  Johonnet  at  length 
yielded  to  the  eloquence  of  the  officer,  and  in  a few  days  found  him- 
self on  the  road  to  Pittsburgh,  and  highly  charmed  with  his  martial 
appearance,  when  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of  his  corps. 

Embarking  on  board  of  a flat  boat  at  Pittsburgh,  he  descended  the 
Ohio  as  far  as  Fort  Washington,  when  he  found  his  regiment  preparing 
to  accompany  Harmar.  A few  days  after  his  arrival,  the  march  com- 
menced. Here  he,  for  the  first  time,  awoke  from  the  pleasant  dream  in  | 
which  he  had  indulged.  He  had  thought  that  war  was  a succession  of 
battles  and  triumphs,  leading  naturally  to  wealth  and  glory  ! Splendid  ; 
uniforms,  gay  music,  waving  plumes,  and  showy  parades,  had  floated  t 
in  splendid  confusion  before  his  fancy,  until  the  march  commenced.—^,  j 
He  now  found  that  war  was  made  up  of  dreadful  fatigue,  constant  ex-  ' 
posure  to  all  weather,  hard  words,  and  harder  blows  from  his  superiors,  * 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  the  constant  gnawings  of  hunger,  without  j 
the  means  of  satisfying  it.  » 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  march,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  f 
sergeant,  he  was  detached  upon  an  exploring  expedition,  at  the  head  of 
ten  regular  soldiers.  Being  all  equally  ignorant  of  Indian  warfare,  they  » 
were  quickly  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  made  prisoners  by  a party  j 
of  Kickapoo  Indians.  Having  been  bound  and  secured  in  the  usual 
manner,  they  were  driven  before  their  captors  like  a herd  of  bullocks,  ,j 
and  with  scarcely  a morsel  of  food,  were  forced  to  make  the  most  ex-  1 
hausting  marches  in  the  direction  of  the  Kickapoo  village.  On  the  ; 
second,  day,  George  Aikins,  one  of  his  companions,  a native  of  Ireland,  1 
was  unable  to  endure  his  sufferings  any  longer,  and  sunk  under  his 
pack  in  the  middle  of  the  path.  They  instantly  scalped  him  as  he  lay, 
and  stripped  him  naked,  pricked  him  with  their  knives  in  the  most  t|  J 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  until  they  had  aroused  him  to  a conscious-  j 
ness  of  his  situation,  when  they  tortured  him  to  death  in  their  usual 
manner. 

I ; 

The  march  then  recommenced,  and  the  wretched  prisoners,  faint  and  j i 
famished  as  they  were,  were  so  shocked  at  the  fate  of  their  companion, 
that  they  bore  up  for  eight  days  under  all  their  sufferings.  On  the 
ninth,  however,  they  reached  a small  village,  where  crowds  of  both 
sexes  came  out  to  meet  them,  with  shrieks  and  yells,  which  filled  them 
with  terror.  There  they  were  compelled,  as  usual,  to  run  the  gauntlet; 
and  as  they  were  much  worn  down  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  four  of  the 
party : Durgee,  Forsyth,  Deloy  and  Benton,  all  of  New  England, 
were  unable  to  reach  the  council  house,  but  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the . 
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course.  The  boys  and  squaws  instantly  fell  upon  them,  and  put  them 
to  death  by  torture. 

At  this  place  the  remainder  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  upon 
very  scanty  diet  for  several  days,  in  the  course  of  which  the  news  of 
Harmar’s  defeat  arrived.  Files  of  scalps,  together  with  canteens,  sashes, 
military  hats,  and  a variety  of  other  articles,  were  brought  into  the  vil- 
lage ; and  several  white  women  and  children  were  taken  through  the 
town,  on  their  way  to  the  villages  farther  west.  At  the  same  time,  four 
more  of  his  companions  were  led  otf  to  the  western  villages,  and  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  Himself  and  a corporal,  named  Sackville,  were 
now  the  only  survivors.  They  remained  in  close  confinement  two 
weeks  longer.  Their  rations  were  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  and 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  unpleasant  intelligence,  they  were  taken  out, 
whipped  severely,  and  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  night  of  their  confinement,  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  Sackville  had  concealed  a sharp 
pen-knife  in  a secret  pocket,  which  the  Indians  had  been  unable  to  dis  - 
cover. They  were  guarded  by  four  warriors  and  one  old  bag  of  sev- 
enty, whose  temper  was  as  crooked  as  her  person.  The  prisoners 
having  been  securely  bound,  the  warriors  lay  down  during  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Their  guns  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  and  their  toma- 
hawks, as  usual,  were  attached  to  their  sides. 

Their  hopes  of  escape  were  founded  upon  the  probability  of  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  hag,  cutting  their  cords,  and  either  avoiding  or  de- 
stroying their  guard.  The  snoring  of  the  warriors  quickly  announced 
them  asleep,  and  the  old  squaw  hung  in  a drowsy  attitude  over  the  fire. 
Sackville  cautiously  cut  his  own  cords,  and  after  a few  minutes  delay, 
succeeded  in  performing  the  same  office  for  Johonnet. 

But  their  work  was  scarcely  yet  begun.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  old  squaw  should  fall  asleep,  or  be  silenced  in  some  other  way! 
before  they  could  either  leave  the  hut,  or  attack  the  sleeping  warriors. 
They  waited  impatiently  for  half  an  hour,  but  perceiving  that  although 
occasionally  dozing,  she  would  rouse  herself  at  short  intervals,  and  re- 
gard them  suspiciously,  they  exchanged  looks  of  intelligence,  (being 
afraid  even  to  whisper)  and  prepared  for  the  decisive  effort.  Johonnet 
suddenly  sprung  up  as  silently  as  possible,  and  grasping  the  old  woman 
by  the  throat,  drew  her  head  back  with  violence,  when  Sackville,  who 
had  watched  his  movements  attentively,  instantly  cut  her  throat  from  ear 
to  ear.  A short  gurgling  moan  was  the  only  sound  which  escaped  her 
throat,  and  effectually  prevented  her  speaking. 
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The  sleepers  were  not  awakened,  although  they  appeared  somewhat 
disturbed  at  the  noise,  and  the  two  adventurers,  seizing  each  a rifle, 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  such  fury  as  to  disable  two  of  their 
enemies.  The  other  two  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  but  before  they 
could  draw  their  tomahawks  or  give  the  alarm,  they  were  prostrated  by 
the  blows  of  the  white  men,  who  attacked  them  at  the  moment  that  they 
had  gained  their  feet.  Their  enemies,  although  stunned,  were  not  yet 
dead.  They  drew  their  tomahawks  from  their  sides,  therefore,  and 
striking  each  Indian  repeatedly  upon  the  head,  completed  the  work  by 
piercing  the  heart  of  each  with  his  own  scalping-knife.  Selecting  two 
rifles  from  the  corner,  together  with  their  usual  appendages,  and  taking 
such  provisions  as  the  hut  afforded,  they  left  the  village  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  fervently  invoking  the  protection  of  Heaven,  committed 
themselves  to  the  wilderness. 

Neither  of  them  were  good  woodsmen,  nor  were  either  of  them  expert 
hunters.  They  attempted  a south-eastern  course,  however,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  ascertain  it,  but  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  impassable  bogs,  which  compelled  them  to  change  their 
course,  and  greatly  retarded  their  progress.  Knowing  that  the  pursuit 
would  be  keen  and  persevering,  they  resorted  to  every  method  of  baffling 
their  enemies.  They  waded  down  many  streams,  and  occasionally  sur- 
mounted rocky  precipices,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  nothing 
could  have  induced  them  to  attempt.  Their  sufferings  from  hunger 
were  excessive,  as  they  were  so  indifferently  skilled  in  hunting,  as  to  be 
unable  to  kill  a sufficient  quantity  of  game,  although  the  woods  abounded 
with  deer,  beaver  and  buffalo. 

On  the  fourth  day,  about  ten  o’clock  A.  M.,  they  came  to  a fine 
spring,  where  they  halted  and  determined  to  prepare  their  breakfast. 
Before  kindling  a fire,  however,  Sackville,  either  upon  some  vague  sus- 
picion of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  or  from  some  other  cause,  thought 
proper  to  ascend  an  adjoining  hillock,  and  reconnoitre  the  ground  around 
the  spring.  No  measure  was  ever  more  providential.  Johonnet  pre- 
sently beheld  him  returning  cautiously  and  silently  to  the  spring,  and 
being  satisfied  from  his  manner  that  danger  was  at  hand,  he  held  his 
rifle  in  readiness  for  action  at  a moment’s  warning.  Sackville  presently 
rejoined  him,  with  a countenance  in  which  anxiety  and  resolution  were 
strikingly  blended.  Johonnet  eagerly  enquired  the  cause  of  his  alarm. 
His  companion,  in  a low  voice,  replied  that  they  were  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  four  Indian  warriors,  who  were  reposing  upon  the  bank 
of  the  little  rivulet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hillock.  That  they  were 
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about  kindling  a fire  in  order  to  prepare  their  breakfast,  and  that  two 
white  men  lay  bound  hand  and  foot  within  twenty  feet  of  them.  He 
added  that  they  were  evidently  prisoners,  exposed  to  the  same  dreadful 
fate  which  they  had  just  escaped,  and  concluded  by  declaring,  that  if 
Johonnet  would  stand  by  him  faithfully,  he  was  determined  to  rescue 
them  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Johonnet  gave  him  his  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  accompany  him.  Sackville  then  looked  care- 
fully to  the  priming  of  his  gun,  loosened  his  knife  in  the  sheath,  and 
desired  Johonnet  to  follow  him,  without  making  the  slightest  noise. 
They  proceeded,  accordingly,  in  a stooping  posture,  up  a small  and 
bushy  ravine,  which  conducted  them  to  the  top  of  the  gentle  hill.  When 
near  the  summit,  they  threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
crawled  into  a thick  cluster  of  whortleberry  bushes,  from  which  they 
had  a fair  view  of  the  enemy.  The  Indians  had  not  changed  their  posi- 
tion, but  one  of  the  white  men  was  sitting  up,  and  displayed  the  counte- 
nance of  a young  man,  apparently  about  twenty-five,  pale,  haggard,  and 
exhausted.  Two  Indians,  with  uplifted  tomahawks,  sat  within  three 
feet  of  him.  One  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  while  the  remain- 
ing one  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a fire. 

Sackville  cocked  his  gun,  and  in  a low  voice  directed  Johonnet  to  fire 
at  one  of  the  guards  who,  from  the  quantity  of  beads  and  silver  about 
his  head,  appeared  to  be  a chief,  while  he  selected  the  other  guard  for  a 
mark.  Each  presented  at  the  same  moment,  took  a steady  aim  and  fired. 
Both  Indians  fell — the  chief  shot  dead,  the  other  mortally  wounded. 
The  other  two  Indians  squatted  in  the  grass  like  terrified  partridges, 
when  the  hawk  hovers  over  them,  and  lay  still  and  motionless.  Sackville 
and  Johonnet  reloaded  their  guns  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  shifted  their 
position  a few  paces  in  order  to  obtain  a better  view  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  meantime,  the  two  Indians  cautiously  elevated  their  heads  above  the 
grass,  and  glanced  rapidly  around  in  order  to  observe  from  what  quarter 
the  fatal  shots  were  discharged.  The  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  which 
curled  above  the  bushes  where  our  adventurers  lay,  betrayed  their  hiding 
place  to  the  enemy.  Before  they  could  take  advantage  of  it,  however, 
they  were  ready  to  fire  again,  and  this  second  volley  proved  fatal  to  one 
of  their  enemies  who  lay  without  motion,  but  the  other  was  only  slightly 
wounded,  and  endeavored  to  reach  the  bushes  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  brook.  Sackville  and  Johonnet  now  sprang  to  their  feet  and  rushed 
upon  him,  but  the  desperate  savage  shot  Sackville  through  the  heart  as 
he  advanced,  and  flourished  his  tomahawk  so  menacingly  at  Johonnet, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  pause  and  reload  his  gun.  The  savage  seized 
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the  opportunity  to  grasp  two  rifles  belonging  to  the  Indians  who  had 
been  first  killed,  and  Johonnet  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  bushes,  which  he  had  too  hastily  abandoned. 
At  this  instant,  the  two  prisoners  having  burst  their  cords  which  confined 
them,  sprang  to  their  feet  and  ran  towards  the  bushes  for  protection. 

Before  they  could  reach  them,  however,  the  Indian  shot  one  dead,  and 
fired  his  last  gun  at  the  other  but  without  effect.  Johonnet  having  re- 
loaded, again  fired  upon  their  desperate  enemy  and  wounded  him  in  the 
neck  from  which  he  could  see  the  blood  spouting  in  a stream.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  Indim  rapidly  reloaded  his  gun  and  again  fired  without 
effect. 

The  prisoner  who  had  escaped,  now  seized  Sackville’s  gun  and  he 
and  Johonnet  having  reloaded,  once  more  left  the  bushes  and  advanced 
upon  their  wounded  enemy.  The  savage,  although  much  exhausted 
from  loss  of  blood,  sat  up  at  their  approach  and  flourishing  a tomahawk 
in  each  hand  seemed  at  least  determined  to  die  game.  Johonnet  was 
anxious  to  take  him  alive,  but  was  prevented  by  his  companion  who 
was  levelling  his  gun  as  he  advanced,  shot  his  adversary  through  the 
head,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  It  was  a melancholy  victory 
to  the  survivors.  Johonnet  had  lost  his  gallant  comrade,  and  the  res- 
cued white  man  had  to  lament  the  death  of  his  fellow  captive.  The  last 
Indian  had  levied  a heavy  penalty  upon  his  enemies,  and  died  amply 
revenged.  The  rescued  prisoner  proved  to  be  George  Sexton,  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  a private  in  Harmar’s  army. 

Fortunately  for  Johonnet,  his  new  comrade  was  an  excellent  woods- 
men, and  very  readily  informed  his  deliverer  of  their  present  situation, 
and  of  the  proper  course  to  steer.  He  said  that,  in  company  with  three 
others  he  had  been  taken  by  a party  of  Wabash  Indians,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Jefferson  ; that  two  of  his  comrades  having  sunk  under 
their  sufferings,  had  been  tomahawked  and  scalped  upon  the  spot;  that 
himself  and  his  dead  companion  had  been  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
similar  fate  ; and  concluded,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  gallantry  with  which  he  had  been  rescued.  So  lively,  indeed, 
was  his  sense  of  obligation,  that  he  would  not  permit  Johonnet  to  carry 
his  own  baggage,  nor  would  he  suffer  him  to  watch  more  than  three 
hours  in  the  twenty-four.  On  the  following  day,  they  fortunately  fell 
in  with  a small  detachment  from  Fort  Jefferson,  by  which  they  were 
safely  conducted  to  the  fort.”(l) 


(1)  M’Clung’s  Western  Adventures. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ST.  CLAIR  APPOINTED  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY- AND 
IS  ALSO  APPOINTED  COMiVlANDER  IN  CHIEF-ARMY  ASSEMBLED  AT  FORT 
WASHINGTON-THE  ARMY  MARCHES  TOWARDS  INDIAN  TOWNS— FORT  HAMIL- 
TON AND  FORT  JEFFERSON  ERECTED-ENGAGEMENT  WITH  THE  INDIANS-ST. 
CLAIR’S  DEFEAT— RETURN  OF  THE  ARMY  TO  FORT  WASHINGTON— ST.  CLAIR 
CENSURED,  BUT  ACQUITTED -AN  ACCOUNT  OF  GENERAL  ST.  CLAIR-GENERAL 
SCOTT’S  MOUNTED  EXPEDITION  TO  THT  BATTLE  GROUND— BATTLE  WITH 
THE  INDIANS,  AND  THEIR  DEFEAT  WITH  200  KILLED— RECOVERY  OF  ARTIL- 
LERY AND  ARMS  LOST  AT  ST.  CLAIR’S  DEFEAT-BURIAL  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
SLATN. 

“ We  now  come  to  one  of  the  heaviest  disasters  which  occurs  in  the 
annals  of  Indian  warfare.  The  failure  of  Harmar  made  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  American  nation,  and  was  followed  by  a loud  demand  for 
a greater  force,  under  the  command  of  a more  experienced  General. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was,  at  that  time,  Governor  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  (1)  and  had  a claim  to  the  command  of  such  forces 
as  should  be  employed  within  his  own  limits.  He  had  uniformly  ranked 
high  as  an  officer  of  courage  and  patriotism,  but  had  been  more  unfortu- 
nate than  any  other  officer  in  the  American  service.  He  had  commanded 
at  Ticonderago,in  the  spring  of  1777,  and  had  conducted  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  retreats  that  occurred  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Not- 
withstanding his  repeated  misfortunes,  he  still  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  brother  officers,  and  had  the  undiminished  confidence  of  Washington. 
He  was  now  selected  as  the  person  most  capable  of  restoring  the  Ame- 
! rican  affairs  in  the  north-west,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a regular 
force,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  (2)  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  was  empowered  to  call  out  such  reinforcements  of 
militia  as  might  be  necessary.  Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  was 
j as  usual  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

In  September,  1791,  an  army  was  assembled  at  that  place,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  officers,  and  ’equipments,  to  any  that  had  yet  ap- 
i peared  in  the  west.  The  regular  force  was  composed  of  three  complete 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  one  of  cavalry. 
The  militia  who  joined  him  at  Fort  Washington,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  had  long  been  accustomed  to  Indian 

(1)  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13th,  1787,  St.  Clair  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  North-Western  Territory.  July9lh,  1788,  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Harmar,  Marietta ; and  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  he  published  the  ordinances 
of  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  Soon  afterwards  he  ap- 
pointed judges  and  other  officers.  January  2d,  1790,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  organized  Hamilton  county. 

(2)  St.  Clair’s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Appendix,  239. 
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warfare.  The  Ge'neral  commenced  his  march  from  Fort  Washington, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  (1)  and  cut  a road  through  the  wilder- 
ness, to  where  Fort  Hamilton  now  stands.  Here  a fort  was  erected, 
and  called  Fort  Hamilton.  It  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  about  twenty  miles  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio.  Haviug 
completed  this  fort  and  garrisoned  it,  St.  Clair  left  this  place  on  the 
fourth  of  October, (2)  marched  some  twenty  miles  northward,  where  he 
established  another  military  post,  and  called  it  Fort  J efferson.  It  is  some 
six  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Greeneville,  in  Darke  county.  Having 
garrisoned  this  post,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  he  marched  from 
this  place.  Two  days  before  leaving,  Mr.  Ellis,  with  sixty  militia  from 
Kentucky,  joined  the  army,  and  brought  up  a quantity  of  flour  and  beef. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  militia  regiments,  with 
their  usual  disregard  to  discipline,  determined  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
proceed  farther,  and  detaching  themselves  from  the  main  body,  returned 
rapidly  to  the  fort,  on  their  way  home.  (3) 

This  ill-timed  mutiny  not  only  discouraged  the  remainder,  but  com- 
pelled the  General  to  detach  the  first  regiment  in  pursuit  of  them,  if  not 
to  bring  them  back,  at  least  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  the  stores, 
collected  at  the  fort  for  the  use  of  the  army.  By  this  time  the  main 
army  was  only  fourteen  hundred  strong,  and  moved  forward  where 
afterwards  Fort  Recovery  was  erected,  within  the  limits  of  Mercer 
county,  or  on  the  line  between  it  and  Darke  county.  (4) 

Here,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash  river,  among  a number  of 
small  creeks,  thirty  feet  in  width,  on  the  third  day  of  November,  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair,  who  was  sick  at  the  time,  encamped  with  the  remaining 
troops,  where  he  determined  to  throw  up  slight  works,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  knapsacks  and  baggage,being  determined  to  move  upon 
the  Miami  villages,  supposed  to  be  within  twelve  miles,  as  soon  as  the  first 
regiment  should  rejoin  them.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  em- 
ployed in  concerting  the  plan  of  the  proposed  work,  with  Major  Fergu- 
son, of  the  engineers,  and  when  the  centries  were  posted  at  night,  every 
thing  was  as  quiet  as  could  have  been  desired.  The  troops  were  en- 
camped in  two  lines,  within  an  interval  of  seventy  yards  between  them, 
which  was  all  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit.  The  batta- 
lions of  Majors  Butler,  Clarke,  and  Patterson,  composed  the  front  line, 

(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  p.  136. 

(2)  Appendix,  p.  239. 

(3)  This  was  on  the  31st  of  October,  Appendix, 241. 

(4)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  137. 
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the  whole  under  the  orders  of  Major  General  Butler,  an  officer  of  high 
- merited  reputation.  The  front  of  the  line  was  covered  by  a creek,  its 
right  flam-:  by  the  river,  and  its  left  by  a strong  corps  of  infantry.  The 
second  line  was  composed  of  the  battalions  of  Majors  Gaither  and  Bad- 
inger,  and  the  second  regiment  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Darke.  This  line,  like  the  other,  was  secured  upon  one  flank  by 
! the  river,  and  upon  the  other  by  the  cavalry  and  pickets.  (1)  The  night 
j i passed  away  without  alarm.  The  sentinels  were  vigilant,  (2)  and  the 
officers  upon  the  alert. 

I A few  hours  before  day,  St.  Clair  caused  the  reveille  to  be  beaten,  and 
! the  troops  to  be  paraded  under  arms,  under  the  expectation  that  an  attack 
] would  probably  be  made.  In  this  situation  they  continued  until  day- 
light, when  they  were  dismissed  to  their  tents.  Some  were  endeavoring 
| to  snatch  a few  minutes  sleep,  others  were  preparing  for  the  expected 
march,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  a rifle  was  heard  from  the  militia, 
a few  hundred  yards  in  front,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a sharp, 
irregular  volley  in  the  same  direction.  The  drums  instantly  beat  to  arms, 
the  officers  flew  in  every  direction,  and  in  two  minutes  the  troops  were 
formed  in  order  of  battle.  Presently  the  militia  rushed  into  the  camp, 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  closely  pursued  by  swarms  of  Indians,  who.  in 
many  places,  were  mingled  with  them,  and  were  cutting  them  down 
with  their  tomahawks.  (3) 

Major  Butler’s  battalion  received  the  first  shock,  and  was  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  tumultuous  flight  of  the  militia,  who,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  escape,  bore  down  every  thing  before  them.  Here  Major  Gene- 
ral Butler  had  stationed  himself,  and  here  St.  Clair  directed  his  attention, 
g°  in  order  to  remedy  the  confusion  which  began  to  spread  rapidly  through 
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(1)  The  militia,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  thrown 
across  the  crei  k about  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  first  line,  and  a 
small  detachment  of  regulars  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Slough,  were  pushed 
still  further  in  advance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  surprise. 

(2)  Captain  Slough  was  alarmed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unusual  number  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  and  upon  both  flanks. 

!j  A short  time  before  day,  they  had  collected  in  such  numbers  as  seriously  to 
alarm  him,  and  induced  him  to  fall  back  upon  the  militia.  He  instantly  in- 
formed General  Butler  of  the  circumstance,  but  that  officer,  unfortunately, 
islighted  the  intelligence,  and  did  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
form the  commander-in-chief. 

(3)  In  a letter  written  at  Fort  Washington,  April  20,  1792,  it  is  said,  “ Two 
jof  our  men  have  lately  made  their  escape  from  the  JVIiami  villages,  and  arrived 
Ihere,  who  give  account  of  a mock  fight  lately  exhibited  by  the  Indians  assem- 
bled there,  to  divert  the  squaws  and  children.  it  was  in  udicule  of  General 
St.  Clair’s  disposition  of  his  troops,  on  the  4th  of  November  last,  and  of  his 
{flight  before  the  Indians,  who  pursued  him  and  his  army,  whilst  the  others 
^plundered  the  camp.  They  gave  out  that  they  mean  to  celebrate  this  event 
{annually  by  a like  sham  fight,  and  a great  dance,  to  be  called  “ St.  Clair's 
[Fight  Dunce.” 
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the  whole  line.  The  Indians  pressed  forward  with  great  audacity,  and 
many  of  them  were  mingled  with  the  troops  before  their  progress  could 
be  checked.  Major  General  Butler  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  and 
before  he  could  be  dressed,  an  Indian  who  had  penetrated  the  ranks  of 
the  regiment,  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  tomahawked  him  be- 
fore his  attendants  could  interpose.  The  desperate  savage  was  instantly 
killed.  By  great  exertions,  Butler’s  battalion  was  restored  to  order,  and 
the  heavy  and  sustained  fire  of  the  first  line  compelled  the  enemy  to 
pause  and  shelter  themselves. 

This  interval,  however,  endured  for  a moment.  An  invisible,  but 
tremendous  fire  quickly  opened  upon  the  whole  front  of  the  encamp- 
ment, which  rapidly  extended  to  the  rear,  and  encompassed  the  troops  on 
both  sides.  St.  Clair,  who  at  that  time  was  worn  down  by  a fever,  and 
unable  to  mount  his  horse,  nevertheless,  as  is  universally  admitted,  ex- 
erted himself  with  a courage  and  presence  of  mind  w'orthy  of  a better 
fate.  He  instantly  directed  his  litter  to  the  right  of  the  rear  line,  where 
the  great  weight  of  the  fire  fell,  and  where  the  slaughter,  particularly  of 
the  officers,  was  terrible.  Here  Darke  commanded,  an  officer  who  had 
been  trained  to  hard  service  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who 
was  now  gallantly  exerting  himself  to  check  the  consternation  which 
was  evidently  beginning  to  prevail.  St.  Clair  ordered  him  to  make  a 
rapid  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  rouse  the  enemy  from  their  convert. 
The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and,  at  first  apparently  with  great  effect,  i 
Swarms  of  dusky  bodies  arose  from  the  high  grass,  and  fled  before  the 
regiment  with  every  mark  of  consternation  ; but  as  the  troops  were 
unable  to  overtake  them,  they  quickly  recovered  their  courage,  and  kept 
up  so  fatal  a retreating  fire,  that  the  exhausted  regulars  were  compelled, 
in  their  turn,  to  give  away.  This  charge,  however,  relieved  that  par- 
ticular point  for  some  time  ; but  the  weight  of  the  fire  was  transferred 
to  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  where  it  threatened  to  annihilate  every 
thing  within  its  range.  There,  in  turn,  the  unfortunate  General  was 
borne  by  his  attendants,  and  ordered  a second  appeal  to  the  bayonet. — 
This  second  charge  was  made  with  the  same  impetuosity  as  the  first,  and 
with  the  same  momentary  success.  But  the  attack  was  instantly  shifted 
to  another  point,  when  the  same  charge  was  made,  and  the  same  result 
followed.  The  Indians  would  retire  before  them,  still  keeping  up  a 
most  fatal  fire,  and  the  Americans  were  uniformly  compelled  to  retire  in 
turn.  St.  Clair  brought  up  the  artillery  in  order  to  sweep  the  bushes 
with  grape,  but  the  horses  and  artillery  men  were  destroyed  by  the  ter- 
rible fire  of  the  enemy,  before  any  effect  could  be  produced.  They 
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were  instantly  manned  afresh  from  the  infantry,  and  again  the  defenders 
were  swept  off. 

The  slaughter  had  become  prodigious.  Four-fifths  of  the  officers  and 
one  half  of  the  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  bodies,  and  the  little  ravine  which  led  to  the  river  was 
running  with  blood.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  had  not  in  the  least  slack- 
ened, and  the  troops  were  falling  in  heaps  before  it  in  every  part  of  the 
camp.  To  have  attempted  to  maintain  his  position  longer,  could  only 
have  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  his  force,  without  the  possibility  of 
annoying  the  enemy,  who  never  showed  themselves,  unless  when 
charged,  and  whose  number  was  equal  to  his  own,  if  not  greater.  The 
men  were  evidently  much  disheartened,  but  the  officers,  who  were 
chiefly  veterans  of  the  revolution,  still  maintained  a firm  countenance, 
and  exerted  themselves  with  unavailing  heroism  to  the  last.  Under 
these  circumstances,  St.  Clair  determined  to  save  the  lives  of  the  sur- 
vivors if  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  collected  the  remnants  of  several 
battalions  into  one  corps,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  ordered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Darke  to  make  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  open  a passage  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Darke  executed  his 
orders  with  great  spirit,  and  drove  the  Indians  before  him  to  the  distance 
Of  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  remainder  of  the  army  instantly  rushed 
through  the  opening,  in  order  to  gain  the  road!  Major  Clarke,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  battalion,  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  check.(l) 

The  retreat  soon  degenerated  into  a total  rout.  Officers  who  strove 
to  arrest  the  panic,  only  sacrificed  themselves.  Clarke,  the  leader  of 
the  rear  guard,  soon  fell  in  this  dangerous  service,  and  his  corps  were 
totally  disorganized.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  now  mingled  without 
the  slightest  regard  of  discipline,  and  “ save  himself  who  can”  was 
the  order  of  the  day.(2) 

The  pursuit,  at  first,  was  keen  ; but  the  temptation  afforded  by  plun- 
der of  the  camp,  soon  brought  them  back,  and  the  wearied,  wounded, 

(1)  General  St.  Clair, s horses  were  killed,  as  well  as  those  of  his  aids.  He 
was  placed  by  a few  friends  upon  an  exhausted  pack-horse,  that  could  not  be 
pricked  out  of  a walk,  and  in  this  condition  fellowed  in  the  rear  of  the  troops. 
— Appendix , p.  243. 

(2)  There  were  in  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  women,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  killed  in  the  battle,  and  the 
remainder  were  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  except  a small  number  who 
reached  Fort  Washington.  One  of  the  survivors  lived  until  recently  in  Cin- 
cinnati, a Mrs.  Catherine  Miller.  This  woman  ran  ahead  of  the  whole  army, 
in  their  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.  Her  large  quantity  of  long  red  hair, 
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and  disheartened  fugitives,  were  permitted  to  retire  from  the  field  unmo- 
lested. The  rout  continued  as  far  as  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  action  lasted  more  than  three  hours, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time,  the  fire  was  heavy  and  incessant. 

The  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  was  enormous,  and 
is  unparalleled,  except  in  Braddock’s  disastrous  defeat.  Sixty-eight 
officers  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Out  of 
nine  hundred  privates  who  went  into  action,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  wounded. (1) 
General  St.  Clair  was  untouched,  although  eight  balls  passed  through 
his  hat  and  clothes,  and  several  horses  were  killed  under  him. 

The  Indian  loss  was  reported  by  themselves  at  fifty-eight  killed  and 
wounded,  which  was  probably  underrated,  as  they  were  never  visible 
after  the  first  attack,  until  charged  with  the  bayonet.  At  Fort  Jefferson 
the  fugitives  were  joined  by  the  first  regiment,  who,  as  noticed  above, 
had  been  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters.  Here  a council  of  war 
was  called,  which  terminated  in  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  junction 
with  the  first  regiment  did  not  justify  the  attempt  upon  the  enemy  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  the  army  should  return  to  Fort 
Washington  without  delay.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  thus  ended 
St.  Clair’s  campaign  against  the  Indians. 

Several  private  incidents  connected  with  this  unfortunate  battle  remain 
to  be  noticed. 

William  Kennon,  of  Fleming  county,  in  Kentucky,  at  that  time  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  attached  to  a company  of 
rangers,  that  accompanied  the  regular  force.  He  had  long  been  re- 
markable for  strength  and  activity.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  action, 
his  corps  had  been  advanced,  as  already  observed,  a few  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  first  line  of  infantry,  in  order  to  give  seasonable  notice  of 
the  enemy’s  approach.  Just  as  day  was  dawning,  he  observed  thirty 
Indians  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  guard  fire,  advancing  cautiously 
towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  together  with  about  twenty  rangers, 
the  rest  being  considerably  in  the  rear. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a mere  scouting  party,  as  usual,  and  not  superior 
in  number  to  the  rangers,  he  sprang  forward  a few  paces  in  order  to 
shelter  himself  in  a spot  of  peculiarly  rank  grass,  and  firing  with  a quick 

floated  in  the  breeze,  which  the  soldiers  followed  through  the  woods,  as  their 
fore-runner , that  moved  rapidly  onward,  to  the  place  of  their  ultimate  des- 
tination.— Atwater's  History  of  Ohio,  p,  142. 

(1)  For  an  authentic  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  see  Appendix , p.  246. 
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j aim  upon  the  foremost  Indian,  he  instantly  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  and 
proceeded  with  all  possible  rapidity  to  reload  his  gun,  not  doubting  for  a 
moment,  but  that  the  rangers  would  maintain  their  position,  and  support 
him.  The  Indians,  however,  rushed  forward  in  such  overwhelming 
masses,  that  the  rangers  were  compelled  to  fly  with  precipitation,  leaving 
young  Kennan  in  total  ignorance  of  his  danger.  Fortunately,  the  captain 
of  his  company  had  observed  him  when  he  threw  himself  in  the  grass, 
and  suddenly  shouted  aloud,  “ Run,  Kennan  ! or  you  are  a dead  man  !” 
He  instantly  sprung  to*  his  feet,  and  beheld  Indians  within  ten  feet  of 
him,  while  his  company  was  already  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in 
! front. 

Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  darted  off  with  every  muscle 
strained  to  its  utmost,  and  was  pursued  by  a dozen  of  the  enemy,  with 
loud  yells.  He  at  first  pressed  straight  forward  to  the  usual  fording 
place  in  the  creek,  which  ran  between  the  rangers  and  the  main  army, 
but  several  Indians  who  had  passed  him  before  he  arose  from  the  grass, 
threw  themselves  in  the  way,  and  completely  cut  him  off  from  the  rest. 
By  the  most  powerful  exertions,  he  had  thrown  the  whole  body  of  pur- 
suers behind  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  chief,  probably 
Masshawa,  who  displayed  a swiftness  and  perseverance  equal  to  his 
own.  In  the  circuit  which  Kennan  was  obliged  to  take,  the  race  con- 
tinued for  more  than  four  hundred  yaids.  The  distance  between  them 
was  about  eighteen  feet,  which  Kennan  could  not  increase  nor  his  adver- 
sary diminish.  Each,  for  the  time,  put  his  whole  soul  into  the  race. 

Kennan,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  kept  his  eye  upon  the  motions  of  his 
pursuer,  lest  he  should  throw  the  tomahawk,  which  he  held  aloft  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  at  length,  finding  that  no  other  Indian  was  im- 
mediately at  hand,  he  determined  to  try  the  mettle  of  his  pursuer  in  a 
different  manner,  and  felt  for  his  tomahawk  in  order  to  turn  at  bay.  It 
had  escaped  from  his  sheath,  however,  while  he  lay  in  the  grass,  and 
his  hair  had  almost  lifted  the  cap  from  his  head,  when  he  saw  himself 
totally  disarmed.  As  he  had  slackened  his  pace  for  a moment,  the  In- 
dian was  almost  in  reach  of  him,  when  he  recommenced  the  race,  but 
the  idea  of  being  without  arms,  lent  wings  to  his  flight,  and  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  himself  gaining  ground.  He  had  watched  the  motions  of 
his  pursuer  too  closely,  however,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  nature 
: of  the  ground  before  him,  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  a 

large  tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  upon  which  brush  and  other 
impediments  lay  to  the  height  of  nine  feet  or  more. 

The  Indian,  who  heretofore  had  not  uttered  the  slightest  sound,  now 
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gave  a short  quick  yell,  as  if  sure  of  his  victim.  Kennan  had  not  a 
moment  to  deliberate.  He  must  clear  the  impediment  at  a leap  or 
perish.  Putting  his  whole  soul  into  the  effort,  he  bounded  into  the  air 
with  a power  which  astonished  himself,  and  clearing  limbs,  brush,  and 
every  thing  else,  alighted  in  perfect  safety  upon  the  other  side. 

A loud  yell  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  band  of  pursuers,  not  one 
of  whom  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  same  feat.  Kennan,  as  may 
be  readily  imagined,  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  but  dashing 
into  the  bed  of  the  creek, — upon  the  bank  of  which  this  feat  had  been 
performed — where  the  high  banks  would  shield  him  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  he  ran  up  the  stream  until  a convenient  place  afforded  for  cross- 
ing, and  rejoined  the  rangers  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  panting 
from  the  fatigue  of  exertions  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  No 
breathing  time  was  allowed  him,  however.  The  attack  instantly  com- 
menced, and  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  maintained  for  three 
hours  with  unabated  fury. 

When  the  retreat  commenced,  Kennan  was  attached  to  Maj.  Clarke’s 
battalion,  and  had  the  dangerous  service  of  protecting  the  rear.  This 
corps  quickly  lost  its  commander,  and  was  completely  disorganized.— 
Kennan  was  among  the  hindmost  when  the  flight  commenced,  but  ex- 
erting those  same  powers  which  had  saved  him  in  the  morning,  he 
quickly  gained  the  front,  passing  several  horsemen  in  the  flight.  Here 
he  beheld  a private  in  his  own  company,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  lying 
upon  the  ground  with  his  thigh  broken,  and  in  tones  of  the  most  pierc- 
ing distress,  implored  each  horseman  who  hurried  by  to  take  him  up 
behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  Kennan  coming  up  on  foot,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  called  loud  upon  him  to  save  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  iminent  peril  of  the  moment,  his  friend  could  not  re- 
ject so  passionate  an  appeal,  but  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  he  placed  him 
upon  his  back,  and  ran  in  that  manner  for  several  hundred  yards. — 
Horseman  after  horseman  passed  them,  all  of  whom  refused  to  relieve 
him  of  his  burden. 

At  length  the  enemy  was  gaining  upou  him  so  fast,  that  Kennan  saw 
their  death  certain,  unless  he  relinquished  his  burden.  He  accordingly 
told  his  friend,  that  he  had  used  every  possible  exertion  to  save  his  life, 
but  in  vain  ; that  he  must  relax  his  hold  around  his  neck,  or  they  would 
both  perish.  The  unhappy  wretch,  heedless  of  every  remonstrance, 
still  clung  convulsively  to  his  back,  and  impeded  his  exertions  until  the 
foremost  of  the  enemy,  armed  with  tomahawks  alone,  were  withip 
twenty  yards  of  them.  Kennan  then  drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath 
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and  cut  the  fingers  of  his  companion,  thus  compelling  him  to  relinquish 
his  hold.  The  unhappy  man  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  utter  helpless- 
ness, and  Kennan  beheld  him  tomahawked  before  he  had  gone  thirty 
yards.  Relieved  from  his  burden,  he  darted  forward  with  an  activity 
which  once  more  brought  him  to  the  van.  Here  again  he  was  compel- 
led to  neglect  his  own  safety  in  order  to  attend  to  that  of  others. 

The  late  Governor  Madison,  of  Kentucky,  who  afterwards  com- 
manded the  corps  which  defended  themselves  so  honorably  at  the  river 
Raisin, — a man  who  united  the  most  amiable  temper  to  the  highest 
courage, — was  at  that  time  a subaltern  in  St.  Clair’s  army,  and  being  a 
man  of  infirm  constitution,  was  totally  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the 
morning,  and  was  now  sitting  down  calmly  upon  a log,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  his  enemies.  Kennan  hastily  accosted  him,  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  delay.  Madison,  pointing  to  a wound  which  had  bled 
profusely,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  farther,  and  had  no  horse. 
Kennan  instantly  ran  back  to  a spot  where  he  had  seen  an  exhausted 
horse  grazing,  caught  him  without  difficulty,  and  having  assisted  Madi- 
son to  mount,  walked  by  his  side  until  they  wrere  out  of  danger.  For- 
tunately, the  pursuit  soon  ceased,  as  the  plunder  of  the  camp  presented 
irresistible  attractions  to  the  enemy. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke’s  escape  was  almost  miraculous.  Pos- 
sessed of  a tall,  striking  figure,  in  full  uniform,  and  superbly  mounted, 
he  led  three  desperate  charges  against  the  enemy,  in  each  of  which  he 
was  a conspicuous  mark.  His  clothes  were  cut  in  many  places,  but  he 
escaped  only  with  a slight  flesh  wound.  In  the  last  charge,  Ensign 
Wilson,  a young  officer  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  fell  a few  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  which  was 
then  rapidly  returning  to  their  original  position.  An  Indian,  attracted 
by  his  rich  uniform,  sprung  up  from  the  grass  and  scalped  him.  Col. 
Darke,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,,  suddenly  faced 
about,  dashed  at  the  Indian  on  horse  back,  and  cleft  his  skull  with  his 
broad  sword,  drawing  upon  himself  by  the  daring  act,  a rapid  discharge 
of  more  than  a dozen  rifles.  He,  however,  regained  his  regiment  in 


A party  of  Chickasaws,  were  on  their  march  to  join  St.  Clair,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  share  in  the  action.  One  warrior,  alone,  of  that 
nation  was  present,  and  displayed  the  most  admirable  address  and 
bravery.  He  positively  refused  to  stand  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers, 
declaring  that  the  u Shawanese  would  shoot  him  down  like  a pigeon.” 
But  he  took  refuge  behind  a log,  a few  yards  in  front  of  Butler’s  battal- 
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ion,  and  discharged  his  rifle  eleven  times  at  the  enemy,  with  unerring 
accuracy.  He  could  not  be  persuaded,  however,  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  scalping  each  Indian  as  he  fell,  and  on  the  eleventh  time,  he  was  him- 
self shot  by  the  enemy  and  scalped  in  turn. 

The  leader  of  this  Indian  army,  in  this  bloody  engagement  was  a 
chief  of  the  Missassago  tribe,  whose  name  was  the  “ Little  Tur- 
tle. ”(l)  Notwithstanding  his  name,  he  was  at  least  six  feet  high, 
strong,  muscular,  and  remarkably  dignified  in  his  appearance.  He  was 
forty  years  of  age,  had  seen  much  service,  and  had  accompanied  Gen. 
Bufgoyne,  in  his  disastrous  invasion.  His  aspect  was  harsh,  sour  and 
forbidding,  and  his  person  during  the  action,  was  arrayed  in  the  very 
extremity  of  Indian  foppery.  The  plan  of  attack  was  concerted  by  him 
alone,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  almost  every  other  chief. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  November,  the  broken  remains  of  the  * 
army  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  worn  out,  dejected  and  mortified,  at 
the  terrible  disaster  of  their  defeat.(2)  » 

The  unfortunate  general  was,  as  usual,  assailed  from  one  end  of  the  j 
country  to  the  other,  but  particularly  in  Kentucky,  with  one  loud  and 
merciless  cry  of  abuse,  and  even  detestation  ! i 

All  the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  and  these  were  many  and  bitter,  were  , 
brought  up  in  array  against  him.  He  was  reproached  with  cowardice,  j, 
treason,  imbecility,  and  a disposition  to  prolong  the  war,  in  order  to  pre-  j 
serve  that  authority  which  it  gave  him.  He  was  charged  with  sacri-  ) 
ficing  the  lives  of  his  men  and  the  interests  of  his  country,  to  his  own  | 
private  ambition.  Men,  who  had  never  fired  a rifle,  and  never  beheld  1 2 
an  Indian,  criticised  severely  the  plan  of  his  encampment  and  the  order  | 
of  his  battle  ; and  in  short,  all  the  bitter  ingredients,  which  compose  the  f 
cup  of  the  unsuccessful  General,  were  drained  to  the  dregs. 

It  seems  to  be  a universal,  and  probably  a correct  rule,  that,  as  the  I 
general  reaps  all  the  glory  of  success,  so,  in  like  manner,  he  should  j 
sustain  all  the  disgrace  of  defeat.  A victorious  general,  whether  by  a 
lucky  blunder  or  otherwise,  is  distinguished  for  life  ; and,  an  unfortunate  ; 
one  degraded.  No  charge  in  the  one  case,  or  excuse  in  the  other,  is 
listened  to  for  a moment-  Victory  hides  every  blemish,  and  misfortune 

(1)  Missasago , or  Mishikinakwa , a name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthogra- 
phy, which,  when  interpreted,  means  Little  Turtle.  To  the  different  treaties 
bearing  his  name,  it  is  found  variously  spelled.  In  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
of  August  3rd,  1795,  it  is  written  Mer-she-kun-nogh-quoh. — Appendix,  253. 

In  the  treaty  of  Vincennes,  August  21st,  1805  ; Mashekonaghquah,  and  at 
Fort  Wayne,  September  30th,  1809  ; Meshekenoghaua.  And  were  we,  says 
Drake,  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name,  we 
might  finish  out  a page  with  its  variations. 

(2)  Incidents  of  Border  Life,  pp.  444,  447. 
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obscures  every  virtue.  This  is  the  popular  rule  for  estimating  the  merits 
of  a leader,  which,  for  a time,  might  elevate  a noisy  Cleon  to  the  level 
of  Alexander  ! But  the  historian  decides  otherwise.  Let  us  look  at  the 
unfortunate  St.  Clair’s  conduct,  and  see  whether  it  deserves  the  furious 
and  unbounded  censure  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  although  attacked  suddenly — all  Indian  attacks  are  sudden — he  was 
not  surprised.  His  troops  were  encamped  in  order  of  battle,  and  formed 
in  a moment. 

He  cannot  be  charged  with  remissness,  for  he  had  arrayed  them  in 
order(l)  of  battle  three  hours  before  daylight,  and  they  had  just  been 
dismissed,  when  the  attack  commenced.  He  cannot  be  charged  with 
incompetency  during  the  action,  for  all  his  measures,  if  allowance  be 
made  for  the  circumstances  attending  it,  were  bold,  judicious  and  mili- 
tary. He  did  not  suffer  his  men  to  be  shot  down  in  their  ranks,  as  in 
Braddock’s  case  ; but  made  repeated,  desperate,  and  successful  charges 
against  the  enemy,  numbering  in  force  equal  to. his  own. (2)  The  troops, 
in  general,  behaved  with  firmness,  the  officers  were  the  flower  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  not  a man  deserted  his  colors,  until  order  was 
given  to  retreat.  “Though  the  army  was  composed  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent troops,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  during  the  campaign. (3) 

The  charge  of  cowardice  is  unworthy  of  an  answer.  It  could  only 
be  brought  by  a blind  and  ignorant  populace,  stung  with  rage,  as  they 
ever  are  with  defeat,  and  pouring  upon  their  unhappy  victim,  every  re- 
proach which  rage,  ignorance  and  the  malice  of  interested  demagogues 
may  suggest.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Gen.  St.  Clair,  always  stood 
high  in  the  opinion  of  Washington,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  in  his  last  battle,  although  worn  down  by  a cruel 
disease,  he  exposed  his  person  in  every  part  of  the  action,  delivered  his 
orders  with  coolness  and  judgment,  and  was  one  of  the  last  who  arrived 
at  Fort  Jefferson  in  the  retreat.”(4) 

Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair , was  a native  of  Edinburg,  Scotland.  In 
1758,  he  accompanied  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  to  America. 
He  was  a Lieutenant  in  the  British  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe.  When 
the  French  war  was  closed,  he  had  the  command  of  Fort  Ligonier  as- 
signed him;  and  also  received  a grant  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
that  vicinity,  which  he  fancifully  chose  to  lay  out  in  the  form  of  a circle. 
Here  he  settled,  and  was  appointed  to  several  civil  offices  under  the 

(1)  Appendix,  pp.  242,  243. 

(21  Marshall’s  Washington,  and  Marshall’s  Kentucky. 

(3)  Appendix,  p.  244. 

(4)  McClung’s  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  pp.  351,  357. 
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government  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1771,  when  Bedford  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  Prothonotary,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  Register  and  Dep- 
uty Register  for  the  Probate  of  Wills. 

When  the  revolution  commenced  he  embraced  the  American  cause ; 
and  in  January,  1776,  was  appointed  to  command  a battalion  of  Penn- 
sylvania militia.  He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was 
second  in  command,  in  the  proposed  attack  on  the  British  post  at  Trois 
Rivieres.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  had  the 
credit  of  suggesting  the  attack  on  the  British  at  Princeton,  which  proved 
so  fortunate. 

In  August  1776,  he  was  appointed  a brigadier,  and  in  February  1777, 
Major-General.  He  was  commanding  officer  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y., 
when  that  post  was  invested  by  the  British,  and  evacuated  it,  July  6, 
1777,  with  such  secrecy  that  a considerable  part  of  the  public  stores 
was  safely  conveyed  away.  Charges  of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  in- 
capacity, were  brought  against  him  in  consequence  ; but  a court  of  in- 
quiry honorably  acquitted  him. 

He  afterwards  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Greene,  in  the  south,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to  his  former  residence.  In  1783,  he 
was  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1785,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  ; and  in  February,  1787,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  that  body.  The  same  year  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  under  which  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  Ohio;  au  office  which  he  retained 
until  November,  1803,  when  he  was  removed  by  Jefferson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  too  free  expression  of  his  po- 
litical opinions.  He  had  previously,  in  1790,  been  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  Federal  party,  against  Gen.  Mifflin,  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  he  commanded  the  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  cajnpaign  he  was  worn  down 
by  a fever ; but  nevertheless,  exerted  himself  with  a courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  worthy  a better  fate  than  it  was  his  misfortune  to  share. 
“ He  was  borne  on  a litter  to  the  different  points  of  the  battle  ground, 
and  in  this  condition  directed  the  movements  of  the  troops,”  Consid- 
erable clamor  having  been  raised  against  him,  but  after  being  honorably 
acquitted  of  all  censure  or  blame,  by  a committee  of  inquiry  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  he  resigned  his  commission  as 
Major  General  in  1792. 

With  the  profuse  liberality  of  a soldier,  he  became  reduced,  in  his  old 
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age,  to  poverty,  and  resided  in  a dreary  part  of  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Chesnut  ridge.  He  applied  to  Congress  for  relief — 
his  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  his  country  were  listened  to  with  indif- 
ference, and  admitted  with  reluctance — after  a long  suspense  he  obtained 
a pension  of  $60  per  month  ! He  died  August  31st,  1818,  in  his  84th 
year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  church  yard  at  Greensburg ; 
where,  “the  spot  of  his  ashes,”  had  been  marked  for  fourteen  years,  by 
thorns  and  thistles..  In  1832,  the  Masonic  Fraternity  erected  an 
“humble  monument  over  the  grave  of  Gen.  St.  Clair. ”(1) 

Not  long  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  an  army  of 
one  thousand  volunteers  were  raised  in  Kentucky,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Scott,  for  another  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
At  the  head  of  this  force  he  proceeded  from  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
route  of  the  unfortunate  St,  Clair,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Maumee  and 
the  Wabash.  Approaching  the  fatal  battle-field  with  all  possible  secrecy, 
he  sent  a party  to  reconnoitre,  who  reported  that  it  was  occupied  by 
several  hundred  of  the  enemy  in  all  the  excesses  of  savage  triumph. 
Many  of  them  were  drunk,  and  incapable  of  either  flight  or  resistance; 
others  were  riding  bullocks  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  tail,  and  all 
were  in  high  glee.  General  Scott  immediately  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  an  attack.  Arranging  his  men  in  three  divisions,  he  commenced  a 
brisk  movement  at  the  head  of  his  mounted  men,  and  by  a sudden  and 
unexpected  charge  upon  the  enemy,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
More  than  two  hundred  savages  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  a large 
number  of  the  fugitives  were  wounded.  All  the  artillery  and  baggage 
which  remained  upon  the  battle-field  of  St.  Clair,  were  recovered,  toge- 
ther with  more  than  six  hundred  muskets,  many  of  which  had  been 
scattered  through  the  woods  by  their  pursued  and  panic-stricken  owners. 
This  was  indeed  a brilliant  victory,  and  does  great  honor  to  the  courage 
and  military  abilities  of  General  Scott,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  ihe 
men  under  his  command.  Only  six  of  his  men  were  killed  during  the 
action,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded. 

The  plain  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  presented  a most  melan- 
choly appearance.  In  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  three 
hundred  skull  bones  were  scattered  upon  the  ground,  which  were 
gathered  and  buried  by  the  troops.  From  thence,  for  miles,  the  road 
was  strewed  with  skeletons,  muskets,  and  other  remains  of  the  army, 
that  survived  the  desolation  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  savage  conquerors  on  the  bloody  fourth  of  November.(2) 


fl)  Day’s  Historical  collections  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  686. 

(2)  Withers’  Chronicle,  p.  301. — Incidents  of  Border  Warfare,  p.  447. 
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CHAPTER  X VI. 

ANOTHER  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  DETERMINED  UPON— AN  ARMY 
RAISED  AND  PLACED  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  GENERAL  ANTHONY  WAYNE- 
A NOTICE  OF  HIS  SERVICES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS— HE  REPAIRS  TO  PITTS- 
BURGH, AND  TAKES  THE  COMMAND— THE  GREAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
IN  DRILLING  HIS  MEN,  TEACHING  THEM  MILITARY  TACTICS,  AND  INSPIRING 
THEM  WITH  SELF-CONFIDENCE— HIS  ENCAMPMENT  AT  LEGiONVILLE,  TWENTY-  j 
TWO  MILES  BELOW  PITTSBURGH,  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1792— HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  FORT  j 
WASHINGTON  TN  THE  SPRING  OF  1793- EFFORTS  MADE  TO  INDUCE  THE  INDIANS  j 
TO  MAKE  PEACE-GENERAL  LINCOLN,  COLONEL  PICKERING,  AND  BEVERLY  ; 
RANDOLPH  APPOINTED  COMMISSIONERS  TO  TREAT  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  SAN- 
DUSKY—FAILURE  OF  THE  COMMISSION— PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON,  IN  PERSON,  I 
VISITS  THE  INDIANS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK— COLONEL  HARDIN  AND  MAJOR  [ 
TRUEMAN  SENT  BY  GENERAL  WILKINSON  ON  MISSIONS  TO  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES,  f 
AND  BOTH  MURDERED— THE  KENTUCKY  VOLUNTEERS  JOIN  GENERAL  WAYNE,  j 
BUT  TOO  LATE  FOR  OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS,  ARE  DISCHARGED,  AND  THE  ARMY  f 
GO  INTO  WINTER  QUARTERS  AT  FORT  GREENVILLE,  IN  JHIE  FALL  OF  1793- FIF-  *' 
TEEN  HUNDRED  MOUNTED  VOLUNTEERS  JOIN  GENERALOV AYNE  IN  1794-  THE 
INDIANS  ATTACK  FORT  RECOVERY,  AND  ARE  DEFEATED. BY  MAJOR  M‘MAHAN — 
ERECTION  OF  FORT  DEFIANCE-GENERAL  WAYN  E MA  RCHES  ACAINST  THE  IN- 
DIANS-rSENDS  A MESSENGER  TO  OFFER  PEACE-LITTLE  TURTLE  ADVISES  TO  i 
ACCEPT  THE  PROPOSALS- OFFER  REJECTED-GENERAL  WAYNE  ADVANCES— 
THE  BATTLE  AT  THE  RAPIDS,  AND  TOTAL  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WHOLE  INDIAN 
ARMY— CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GENERAL  WAYNE  AND  THE  COMMAND-  , 
ANT  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORT— THE  INDIANS  SUE  FOR  PEACE,  AND  A TREATY  EN-  j 
TERED  INTO  WITH  THEM  AT  GREENVILLE— CESSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ' 
OF  FOUR-FIFTHS  OF  OHIO— THE  EFFEC  i S OF  WAYNE’S  TREATY -GENERAL  ! 

WAYNE’S  DEATH— HIS  TREATMENT  BY  CONGRESS-REMARKS.  j 

{ 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  in  the  battle  \ 
of  the  unfortunate  St.  Clair,  with  the  Indians  on  the  fourth  of  Novem-  ; 
ber,  1791,  made  it  necessary,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  1 
but  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  the  honor  of  the  nation,  to  send  another  | 
army,  under  an  able,  energetic  and  experienced  commander,  irito  the  In- 
dian country,  to  chastise  the  savages,  and  awe  them  into  submission. 
Gen.  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  had  been  highly  } 
censured  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  for  the  appointment  of  General  j 
St.  Clair,  an  old,  infirm,  and  at  the  same  time  an  unlucky  General,  to 
a command,  that  required  activity,  promptitude,  and  the  power  of  endu-  j 
ring  great  privation  and  fatigue.  Another  campaign,  was  determined 
upon, — an  army  was  to  be  raised — and  public  opinion  imperiously  de- 
manded the  selection  of  a vigorous  commander.  A large  number  of  the 
distinguished  officers  of  the  revolution,  had  been  warmly  recommended  j 
to  the  President,  by  their  friends,  for  this  difficult  and  important  post. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  were  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
the  celebrated  commandant  of  the  Partizan  legion  during  the  war  of 
Independence,  and  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  peculiar  fitness  of  Gen.  Lee,  for  a command  of  this  kind,  seems 
to  have  strongly  impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  Washington,  and  a 
letter  of  his  written  at  the  time  shows  that  nothing  but  the  discontent 
which  the  appointment  of  so  young  an  officer,  would  have  excited  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  held  rank  above  him  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  could  have  prevented  him  from  being  the  successor  of  Gen.  St. 
Clair.  But  the  rank  and  services  of  Gen.  Wayne,  would  render  his 
appointment  acceptable  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  He  had  proved  himself  a bold,  active  and 
energetic  commander,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those  under  his 
command. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  Easttown,  near  the  Paoli,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1745,  and 
was  then  forty-eight  years  old.  General  Wayne  not  only  had  courage, 
but  he  was  competent  to  command  an  army.  He  had  received  a tho- 
rough education,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  mathematics.  He  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  astronomy  and  engineering,  by  which  he 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
remained  through  life  his  patron  and  friend. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  was  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1775, 
he  entered  the  army,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  as  Colonel 
of  a regiment  of  volunteers,  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  first  attracted 
notice  on  the  northern  frontier  at  Ticonderoga.  Here  his  courage, 
almost  unheard  of  daring,  and  furious  impetuosity  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
soon  obtained  for  him  among  the  soldiery  the  appellation  of  “ Mad 
Anthony.”  In  February,  1777,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General.  In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  commanded  the  division  at 
Chadsford,  and  resisted  the  passage  of  the  Brandywine  of  the  column 
under  General  Knyphausen,  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  until  sunset; 
when,  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
He  commanded  at  the  Paoli,  when  the  whole  American  army  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  furious  attack  of  General  Gray,  with  his 
vastly  superior  force,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and  bravery  of 
General  Wayne,  who  rallied  a few  regiments,  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
enemy,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  others.  At  the  battle  ol  German- 
town, he  evinced  his  wonted  valor,  leading  his  division  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight. 

In  all  councils  of  war,  he  was  distinguished  for  supporting  the  most 
energetic  measures ; and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and  General 
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Cadwallader  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  two  general  officers  in  favor 
of  attacking  the  enemy.  His  unexampled  bravery  on  that  occasion, 
elicited  the  especial  applause  of  General  Washington.  His  attack  upon 
the  fort  at  Stony  Point,  in  July  1779,  an  almost  inaccessible  height,  de- 
fended by  a garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  and  a strong  battery  of  artil- 
lery, was  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  At 
midnight  he  led  his  troops  with  unloaded  muskets,  flints  out,  and  fixed 
bayonets,  and  without  firing  a single  gun,  completely  carried  the  fort  by 
storm,  and  took  five  hundred  and  forty-three  prisoners.  In  the  attack 
he  received  a wound  from  a musket  ball  in  the  head,  which,  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  supposing  it  to  be  mortal,  he  called  to  his  aids  to  carry 
him  forward  and  let  him  die  in  the  fort.  In  1781,  he  once  narrowly 
escaped  in  pressing  eagerly  upon  Lord  Cornwallis  ; and  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  he  bore  a gallant  and  conspicuous  part.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  with  Great  Britain,  he  retired  to  private  life;  and  was  in  1789,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  in  Pennsylvania,  that  adopted  on  the  part 
of  that  Commonwealth,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  being 
himself  a strenuous  advocate  of  its  adoption.  (1) 

Such  was  General  Wayne, — and  such  were  his  qualifications  and 
services,  that  Washington  appointed  him  to  command  the  army  destined 
against  the  Indians,  in  the  place  of  General  St.  Clair.  That  the  trust 
was  not  misplaced,  the  history  of  his  gallant  deeds  fully  testify. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1792,  having  been  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  the  instructions  of  President  Washington,  in  which 
it  was  emphatically  stated,  “ that  another  defeat  would  be  irredeemably 
ruinous  to  the  reputation  of  the  government ,”  General  Wayne  took 
leave  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  repaired  to  Pittsburgh,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops,  and  arrived  there  in  June. 
By  the  new  organization,  the  army  was  to  consist  of  one  Major  Gene- 
ral, four  Brigadier  Generals,  and  their  Aids,  the  commissioned  officers  and 
five  thousand  one  hundred  rank  and  file,  and  the  whole  to  be  denominated 
“ The  Legion  of  the  United  States .”  The  legion  was  to  be  divided 
into  four  divisions,  each  to  consist  of  the  commissioned  officers  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates. The  army  having  been  nearly  annihilated  in  the  defeats  of  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Clair,  a new  one  was  to  be  raised  : and  as  most  of  the  ex- 
perienced officers  had  either  been  slain  or  resigned  their  commissions, 
the  labors  of  the  commanding  general  were  augmented  to  such  an  extent, 

(1)  Day’s  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  215-216. 
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that  their  performance  required  the  most  unwearied  patience  and  ardent 
zeal.  Many  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  soldiers,  had  yet  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  military  science.  The  proper  organization  of 
the  troops,  the  discipline  and  the  military  tactics,  without  which  no  army 
can  be  relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  the  want  of  which  had 
been  fatally  shown  in  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  devolved  upon  General  Wayne, 
and  engrossed  his  attention.  His  time  was  so  fully  employed  in  this 
duty,  that,  with  infinitely  hard  labor  only,  was  he  able  to  keep  up  the 
correspondence  incident  to  his  station.  His  efforts  were  indefatigable; 
and  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  the  labors  he  had  to  perform,  and  the 
obstacles  to  surmount.  So  panic  stricken  was  the  whole  country,  at 
the  repeated  reverses  of  the  American  army,  and  the  bloody  successes  of 
the  Indians,  that  an  engagement  with  them  was  looked  upon  as  certain 
defeat  and  another  slaughter.  A perfect  horror  seemed  to  seize  the 
soldiers,  when  marched  from  the  places  of  enlistment,  and  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  Indian  country. 

General  Wayne,  writing  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  date  of  July  the  twentieth,  1792,  says  : — “ The  detachment  under 
Major  Ashton  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday,  Lieutenant  Campbell, 
with  Stoke’s  dragoons,  and  Captain  Faulkner’s  riflemen  on  Tuesday. — 
I am,  however,  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  alarming  desertion  that  pre- 
vails— not  less  than  fifty  of  Major  Ashton’s  detachment,  and  seven  of 
Stoke’s  dragoons  having  deserted  on  their  march  between  Carlisle  and 
Pittsburgh.”  In  another  letter  dated  the  tenth  of  August,  the  same 
year,  he  says : — “ Desertions  have  been  frequent  and  alarming.  Two 
nights  since,  upon  a report  that  a large  body  of  Indians  were  close  in 
our  front,  I ordered  the  troops  to  form  for  action,  rode  along  the  line  to 
inspire  them  with  confidence.  I then  gave  a charge  to  those  in  the  re- 
doubts, which  1 had  recently  thrown  up  in  our  front,  and  on  the  right 
flank,  to  maintain  their  posts  at  any  expense  of  blood,  until  I could  gain 
the  enemy’s  rear  with  the  dragoons.”  But  such  was  the  degree  of  ter- 
ror that  the  name  of  Indian  had  inspired,  that  one-third  deserted  from 
their  stations  so  as  to  leave  the  most  accessible  places  unguarded.  But 
by  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by  General  Wayne,  order  and  disci- 
pline were  introduced,  and  the  army  began  to  assume  a degree  of  confi- 
dence. The  troops  were  daily  exercised  in  all  the  evolutions  necessary 
to  render  them  efficient  soldiers,  and  more  especially  in  those  manoeu- 
vres, proper  in  a campaign  against  savages.  Firing  at  a mark  was  con- 
stantly practised,  and  rewards  given  to  the  best  marksmen.  To  inspire 
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emulation,  the  rivalry  of  the  different  kinds  of  troops  was  excited,  and 
the  riflemen  and  infantry  strove  to  excel,  and  the  men  soon  attained  to 
an  accuracy  that  gave  them  confidence  in  their  own  prowess.  On  the 
artillery,  the  General  impressed  the  importance  of  that  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  by  constant  practice  at  the  guns  they  acquired  great  facility  in 
taking  position,  loading,  discharging  at  the  object  of  attack,  and  defend- 
ing their  cannon  and  batteries.  The  dragoons  he  taught  to  rely  on  the 
broad  sword,  and  in  furious  and  impetuous  charges  upon  the  enemy,  as 
the  best  means  of  personal  safety,  and  as  all  important  to  victory.  The 
riflemen  were  made  to  see  that  success  only  depended  upon  their  cool- 
ness, quickness,  accuracy,  and  perfect  discipline  in  the  hour  of  battle  ; 
while  the  infantry  were  led  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  bayonet,  as 
the  certain  and  irresistable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  brave  and  disciplined 
troops,  before  which  savages  could  not  stand.  The  men  were  instructed 
to  charge  in  open  order,  and  each  to  rely  on  himself,  and  to  prepare  for 
a personal  contact  with  the  enemy.  (1J  The  rapid  improvement  in  dis- 
cipline, and  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  troops,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  of  General  Wayne,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  during 
the  summer  of  1792. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  1792,  General  Wayne  left  Pitts- 
burgh, at  the  head  of  his  Iroops,  and  proceeding  down  the  Ohio  river 
twenty-two  miles,  and  about  seven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
river,  where  he  encamped  for  the  winter.  This  place  was  strongly  for- 
tified and  called  Legionville.  Encamped  in  a situation,  with  the  enemy 
almost  surrounding  it,  the  officers  and  men  were  obliged  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  the  most  vigorous  watchfulness  was  constantly  observed. — 
General  Wayne  had  well  drilled  his  troops  before  he  left  Pittsburgh, 
but  he  was  not  yet  confident  of  their  bravery  before  an  enemy.  He  de- 
sired to  inspire  them  with  self-dependence.  If  he  had  remained  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  winter  would  have  passed  away  in  inactivity.  He  therefore 
wisely  resolved  to  occupy  a more  exposed  situation,  where  his  soldieis 
would  be  accustomed  to  watchfulness,  and  where  if  an  attack  had  been 
made,  certain  success  would  have  inspired  the  men  with  confidence. 

According  to  instructions,  General  Wayne,  as  soon  as  established  at 
Legionville,  dispatched  an  invitation  to  Cornplanter  and  New  Arrow, 
who  were  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  meet  him  at  the 
garrison.  In  March,  1793,  these  chiefs  arrived  at  his  camp,  bringing 
with  them  Big  Tree,  and  Old  Kiyasuta.  Cornplanter  afterwards  pro- 

(1)  Atkinson’s  Casket,  published'in  1830,  in  Philadelphia. 
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ceeded  on  a mission  to  the  hostile  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a peace.  (1.) 

About  this  time,  General  Wayne  received  a letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  proposing  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Indians,  to  which  the  General  replied  that  he  desired  to  be  present  at 
the  convention,  with  twenty-jive  hundred  of  his  commissioners , “ with 
not  a Quaker  among  them,”  and  adding  that  if  such  were  the  case,  he  felt 
confident  an  honorable  peace  would  be  the  result.  (2) 

The  winter  having  passed  away,  he  broke  up  his  garrison  at  Legion- 
ville,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1793,  and  embarking  on  the  Ohio,  with 
his  whole  army,  sailed  down  the  river  to  Fort  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Wayne  had  been  authorized  to  call 
upon  Gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  for  a reinforcement  of  mounted  vol- 
unteers. This  reinforcement  was  raised  with  some  difficulty,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  defeats  sustained  under  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Clair,  and  partly,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  enter- 
tained against  co-operating  with  regular  troops  under  the  command  of 
an  officer  of  the  General  Government.  In  consequence  of  this  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Kentuckians  to  volunteer,  Gen.  Wayne,  wrote 
to  Gen.  Charles  Scott,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  regretting  the 
tardiness  of  raising  the  troops,  and  urging  him  to  advance  with  those  he 
had  collected,  by  the  first  of  October.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of 
volunteers,  Gov.  Shelby  ordered  a draft  from  the  militia,  when  the 
requisite  number  of  troops  was  raised,  placed  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Scott,  and  joined  the  army  about  the  middle  of  October.{3) 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  President  Washington,  to  prevent  another 
battle  with  the  Indians,  and  to  induce  them,  without  another  effusion  of 

(1)  About  the  time  Cornplanter  left  hi9  Nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to 
the  hostile  tribes,  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  when  they  stopped  at  a house  to  light  their  pipes.  There 
happened  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom  killed  the  foremost  Indian 
with  an  axe,  as  he  stooped  to  light  his  pipe.  One  of  the  others  was  badly 
1 wounded,  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  house.  They  were 
npt  pursued,  and  the  other, a boy,  escaped  unhurt.  When  Cornplanter  learned 
what  had  happened,  he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek 
revenge.  He  was  only  heard  to  say  : — “ It  is  hard  when  I and  my  people  are 
trying  to  make  pence  for  the  whites,  that  we  should  receive  such  a reward.  I 
can  govern  my  young  men  and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can 

I theirs.”  What  a contrast  does  the  conduct  of  this  noble  savage  present  to 
that  of  the  monster  in  human  form,  who  in  a gospel  land,  without  provocation, 
imbrued  his  hands  in  blood. — Drake's  Indian  Biography  J3ook  V.  Chap.  VII. 
page  97. 

(2)  Burr’s  Life  of  Harrison,  pp.  40-41. 

(3)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  83,  84. 
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blood  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  peace.  Accordingly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Wayne  to  the  command  of  the  western  army,  he  visited 
the  Indians  in  western  New  York,  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  held  councils  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  concili- 
ating and  preventing  them  from  joining  in  the  war  with  the  northwestern 
tribes,  as  they  had  done  before.  Some  of  them  entered  into  articles  of 
peace,  but  others  joined  the  enemy  against  Gen.  Wayne. (1)  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Gen.  Wayne  had  instructions,  not  to  commence  hostilities 
so  long  as  a pacific  disposition  was  manifested  by  the  savages,  and  Gen. 
Lincoln,  Col.  Pickering  and  Beverly  Randolph,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  them.  Although  several  murders  had  been 
committed,  houses  burned,  and  women  and  children  led  into  captivity,  j 
on  the  frontiers,  by  predatory  bands  of  Indians,  in  the  winter  and  j 
spring  (2)  of  1793,  yet  Gen.  Wayne  issued  his  proclamation  stating  that 
the  President  had  ordered  a council  to  be  held  with  the  Indians  at  the 
Lower  Sandusky;  and  forbade  all  hostilities  against  them,  pending  ne-  j 
gociations  for  peace.  i 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year,  before  Gen.  Wayne  had  the 
command,  the  gallant  Col.  John  Hardin,  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son, then  commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  with  a white  flag,  as  a mes-  ( 
senger  of  peace  to  the  Miami  villages.  He  was  there  murdered,  as 
well  as  his  interpreter.  Gen.  Wilkinson  had  previously  dispatched  j 

(1]  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio.  pp.  144,  145. 

(2)  Early  in  the  spring  of  1793,  two  boys  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  the  one 
twelve,  the  other  nine  years  of  age,  were  playing  on  the  banks  of  Short  creek,  ! 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  occasionally  skipping  stones  in  the 
water.  At  a distance,  they  beheld  two  men,  dressed  like  ordinary  settlers,  in 
hats  and  coats,  who  gradually  approached  them, and  from  time  to  time,  threw 
stones  into  the  water  in  imitation  of  the  children.  At  length,  when  within  j| 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  boys,  they  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  rush-  I 
ing  rapidly  upon  them,  made  them  prisoners.  They  proved  to  be  Indians  of 
the  Delaware  tribe.  Taking  the  children  in  their  arms,  they  ran  hastily  into  [ 
the  woods,  and  after  a rapid  march  of  about  six  miles,  encamped  for  the  if 
night.  Having  kindled  a fire  and  laid  their  rifles  and  tomahawks  against  an 
adjoining  tree,  they  lay  down  to  rest,  each  with  a boy  in  his  arms. 

The  children  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  were  too  much  agitated  to  sleep. 
The  eldest  at  length  began  to  move  his  limbs  cautiously,  and  finding  that  the 
Indian  who  held  him  remained  fast  asleep,  he  gradually  disengaged  himself  f, 
from  his  arms,  and  walking  to  the  fire  which  had  burned  low,  remained  several 
minutes  in  suspense  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Having  stirred  the  fire, 
and  ascertained  by  its  light  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy’s  arms,  he  whis- 
pered softly  to  his  brother  to  imitate  his  example,  and  if  possible,  extricate  i; 
himself  from  his  keeper.  The  little  fellow  did  as  his  brother  directed,  and 
both  stood  irresolute  for  several  minutes  around  t he  fire.  At  length,  the  eld-  j , 
est,  who  was  of  a very  resolute  disposition,  proposed  that  they  should  kill  the 
sleeping  Indians,  and  return  home.  The  eldest  pointed  to  one  of  the  guns, 
and  assured  his  brother  that  if  he  would  only  pull  the  trigger  of  that  gun  af- 
ter he  had  placed  it  in  rest,  he  would  answer  for  the  other  Indian. 

The  plan  was  soon  agreed  upon.  The  rifle  was  levelled  with  the  muzzle  Sl) 
resting  upon  a log  which  lay  near,  and  having  stationed  his  brother  at  the 
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Major  Trueman,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  to  another  section  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  who  shared  a similar  fate,  to  that  of  Col.  Hardin.  Gen. 
Wilkinson  was  highly  censured  for  exposing  the  lives  of  these  brave 
officers,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  at  variance 
with  one  of  them,  and  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  other.(l') 

At  length  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  an- 
nounced that  every  effort  had  been  unavailing,  and  that  they  refused  to 
make  peace.  General  Wayne  then  put  the  army  in  motion,  on  its  route 
to  the  heads  of  the  Maumee  or  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  marched 
six  miles  beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  a distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the 
Ohio.  Here  he  established  a camp,  fortified  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Green- 
ville. Here  the  Kentucky  troops  were  drilled,  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  soldiers  ; and  it  was  part  of  the  excellent  plan  of  General  Wayne 
to  keep  them  constantly  employed,  and  to  allow  no  past  time.  But  it 
was  now  so  late  in  the  season,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  defer  any 
offensive  movement  until  spring. 

The  mounted  volunteers  were  accordingly  dismissed,  with  some  flat- 
tering encomiums  upon  their  zeal  and  readiness,  and  their  advancement 
in  military  discipline,  while  the  regular  forces  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters.  The  course  pursued  by  General  Wayne,  in  enforcing  order 

breach,  with  positive  directions  not  to  touch  the  trigger  until  he  gave  the 
word,  he  seized  a tomahawk  and  advanced  cautiously  to  the  other  sleeper. 
Such  was  the  agitation  of  the  younger  brother,  however,  that  he  touched  the 
trigger  too  soon,  and  the  report  of  his  gun  awakened  the  other  Indian  before 
his  brother  was  quite  prepared.  He  struck  the  blow,  however,  with  firmness, 
although,  in  the  hurry  of  the  act,  it  was  done  with  the  blunt  part  of  the 
hatchet,  and  only  stunned  his  antagonist.  Quickly  repeating  the  blow,  how- 
ever, with  the  edge,  he  inflicted  a deep  wound  upon  the  Indian’s  head,  and 
after  repeated  strokes,  left  him  lifeless  upon  the  spot.  The  younger,  fright- 
ened at  theexplosion  of  his  own  gun,  had  already  taken  to  his  heels,  and  was 
with  difficulty  overtaken  by  his  brother.  Having  regained  the  road  by  which 
they  had  advanced,  the  elder  fixed  his  hat  upon  a bush  in  order  to  mark  the 
spot,  and  by  daylight  they  had  regained  their  home. 

They  found  their  mother  in  agony  of  grief  for  their  loss,  and  ignorant 
.whether  they  had  been  drowned  or  taken  by  the  Indians.  Their  tale  was 
heard  with  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  incredulity,  and  a few  of  the 
neighbors  insisted  upon  accompanying  them  instantly  to  the  spot,  where  so 
extraordinary  a rencontre  had  occurred.  The  place  was  soon  found,  and  the 
truth  of  the  boy’s  story  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  tomahawked  Indian  lay  in 
his  blood,  where  he  fell,  but  the  one  who  had  been  shot  was  not  to  be  found. 
A broad  trail  of  blood,  however,  enabled  them  to  trace  his  footsteps,  and  he 
was  at  length  overtaken.  His  appearance  was  most  ghastly.  His  under  jaw  had 
j been  entirely  shot  away,  and  his  hands  and  breast  were  covered  with  clotted 
! blood.  Although  evidently  much  exhausted,  he  still  kept  his  pursuers  at  bay, 
and  faced  them  from  time  to  time  with  an  air  of  resolution.  Either  his  gory 
appearance,  or  the  apprehension  that  more  were  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  his  pursuers,  that  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  he  was 
permitted  to  escape.  Whether  he  survived  or  perished  in  the  wilderness, 
could  never  be  ascertained,  but  from  the  severity  of  the  wound,  the  latter 
supposition  is  most  probable. 

I (1)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  11,  pp.  41,42. 
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and  discipline,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  men  in  military  science, 
had  impressed  the  Kentucky  forces  with  the  highest  respect  for  his 
energy,  perseverance  and  courage ; and  they  returned  home  with  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  force,  marshalled  by  this  inde- 
fatigable commander,  and  with  sanguine  expectations  of  a favorable 
result.  The  rapid  succession  of  disasters  which  had  heretofore  attended 
the  operations  of  the  regular  troops  in  conjunction  with  the  volunteers, 
had  created  a strong  prejudice  against  this  species  of  force,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  a sufficient  number  of  mounted  men  could  be 
procured  for  co-operation.  But  the  army  of  General  Wayne,  was  a dif- 
ferent body  from  the  armies  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair.  They  had  now 
witnessed  the  diligence  and  sleepless  energy  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  he  had  inspired  all  under  his  command, 
and  their  disrelish  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  troops  vanished,  so  that 
in  the  following  spring,  the  volunteers  repaired  to  the  standard  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne  with  great  promptitude. 

But  General  Wayne  was  not  idle  during  the  winter,  in  his  encamp- 
ment. By  detachments  from  the  regular  troops,  he  wis  enabled  to 
sweep  the  country  between  him  and  the  Miami  villages;  and  having 
taken  possession  of  the  ground  upon  which  General  St.  Clair  was  de- 
feated, he  erected  a fort  upon  the  site,  which  he  called  Fort  Recovery. 
He  also  advanced  to  the  ground  where  General  Harmar  was  defeated, 
and  erected  a work  of  defence,  and  called  it  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  river,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph’s 
and  St.  Mary’s  rivers.  His  orders  were  positive,  to  endeavor,  if  possi- 
ble, to  procure  peace  upon  reasonable  terms,  without  resorting  to  forcej; 
and  accordingly,  he  held  several  conferences  with  the  hostile  tribes  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  visited  him  in  his  camp,  and  examined  his 
troops,  artillery,  and  equipments,  with  great  attention,  and' from  time  to 
time  made  ample  professions  of  a disposition  to  enter  into  a treaty  of 
peace;  but  nothing  definife  could  be  drawn  from  them;  and  after  hold- 
ing some  idle  talks,  their  visits  became  more  rare,  and  their  professions 
of  friendship  waxed  fainter,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared  without 
making  any  proposals.  In  February  they  threw  of  the  mask,  and  in 
the  following  spring  renewed  their  depredations  upon  the  frontiers. — 
Finding  that  General  Wayne  W'as  neither  to  be  surprised  nor  deceived, 
they  then  exerted  themselves  in  uniting  their  strength  and  concentrating 
all  their  forces,  with  a determination  to  abide  the  decision  of  a battle. 
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In  the  spring,  two  brigades  of  mounted  men  from  Kentucky,  under 
General  Todd  and  General  Barber,  the  whole  commanded  by  Major 
General  Scott,  amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  accustomed 
to  Indian  warfare,  repaired  to  his  standard.  The  regular  force,  include 
ing  cavalry  and  artillery,  amounted  to  about  two  thousand,  so  that  the 
General  found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
well  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  sustenance  or  attack,  in 
high  spirits,  and  eager  for  battle.  The  Indian  force  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand,  and  was  known  to  have  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
British  fort  near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  (1) 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1794,  the  Indians  undertook  to  carry  an 
important  outpost  by  a coupe-de-main.  They  made  a furious  attack 
upon  an  escort  of  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  Major  M’Mahon, 
and  failing  in  their  object  of  surprising  him,  they  made  a general  assault 
upon  Fort  Recovery.  A large  number  of  British  officers  and  soldiers  were 
mingled  with  the  Indians  in  this  engagement,  aiding  and  directing  the 
movements  of  attack.  The  onset  was  repeatedly  renewed,  and  the  as- 
sailants were  as  often  driven  back  in  disorder  and  confusion.  The  whole 
force  of  the  British  and  Indians  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  strong. 
The  fight  was  destructive,  but  the  enemy  was  finally,  completely  routed, 
and  compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss. 

Having  all  things  in  readiness,  General  Wayne  put  the  united  forces 
in  motion  on  the  eighth  of  July,  and  commenced  his  march  from  Green- 
ville, for  Fort  Recovery.  Arriving  at  this  place,  he  extended  his  march, 
and  on  the  eighth  of  August,  with  his  whole  army,  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Au  Glaize,  a tributary  of  the  Maumee.  This  place  is  nearly 
equi-distant  from  Fort  Wayne  and  the  British  fort  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  being  about  forty-five  miles  from  each.  Here  in  the  forks  of  the 
Au  Glaize  and  the  Maumee,  General  Wayne  erected  a fortress  with 
strong  military  defences,  which  he  called  Fort  Defiance.  (2)  Being  then 
fully  prepared  for  action,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations,  he  resolved  to  give  the  Indians  still  another  opportunity 
to  abandon  their  hostilities.  He  therefore  determined  to  send  a messen- 
ger charged  with  the  last  offer  of  peace  and  friendship,  which  he  inten- 
ded to  make.  For  this  dangerous  office,  he  selected  a private  volunteer, 
named  Miller,  who  had  formerly  been  a prisoner  among  the  Indians, 
and  had  lived  many  years  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maumee.  Miller  ob- 
jected to  undertaking  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  strongly  remonstrated 


(1)  Incidents  of  Border  Life,  pp.  449-150. 

(2)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  p.  147. 
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against  the  performance  of  the  duty,  and  promptly  refused  to  act  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  savages.  He  declared  that  the  mission  would  be  use- 
less to  the  army  as  well  as  destructive  to  himself.  It  was  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  Indians  were  unalterably  determined  on  war,  and  reso- 
lutely bent  on  battle.  He  said  that  he  well  knew  them,  and  was  satisfied 
that  they  would  not  respect  his  white  flag,  but  would  put  him  to  death, 
with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  General  Wayne,  being  anxious  to  make 
one  more  overture  for  peace,  more  to  satisfy  the  President  than  himself, 
assured  Miller  that  he  would  hold  eight  prisoners  then  in  his  custody,  as 
hostages  for  his  safe  return,  and  that  he  might  take  with  him  whoever  ] 
he  desired.  He  added,  that  if  a hair  of  his  head  was  injured,  he  would  j 
instantly  put  every  savage  to  death,  now  in  his  power,  and  give  no  quar* 
ter  to  any  of  them  hereafter.  He  concluded  with  an  assurance,  that  the  j 
Indians,  when  informed  of  his  determination  to  put  to  instant  death  the  * 
hostages,  in  case  of  their  committing  any  violations  upon  his  person, 
would  dismiss  him  in  perfect  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  » 
of  their  own  friends  now  in  his  power.  f 

Reluctantly,  and  with  many  dark  prophecies  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  he  at  length  consented  to  go  upon  the  mission.  Then  selecting  • 
from  the  Indian  prisoners  a man  and  a woman  to  accompany  him,  he  » 
took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  set  off  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  at  four  j 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  a rapid  pace,  for  the  Indian  camp.  The  j 
next  morning  at  daybreak,  he  reached  the  tents  of  the  hostile  Indians,  ( 
with  his  attendants,  without  being  previously  discovered.  Know  ing  ; 
that  the  boldest  was  the  safest  course,  he  marched  boldly  forward,  dis- 
played his  white  flag,  and  declared  himself  a messenger  from  General  i 
Wayne.  Immediately  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides,  with  hideous  yells,  I 
brandished  tomahawks,  and  loud  cries  of  “kill  the  messenger!  kill  the  j 
spy!  kill  the  runaway  !”  Miller,  who  well  understood  their  language,  \ 
immediately  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  his  mission, "and  the  con- 
tents  of  General  Wayne’s  letter,  which  he  translated  into  their  own  lan-  j 
guage.  This  held  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  was  declared  to  j 
be  the  last  effort  at  conciliation.  But  if  war  was  their  choice,  the  blood  < 
of  the  slain  would  rest  upon  their  own  heads.  He  now  gave  them  the 
last  notice  that  the  United  States  would  no  longer  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity, and  thus  to  a powerful  and  just  God  he  committed  himself  and 
his  gallant  army,  ♦ In  conclusion,  he  gave  his  positive  assurance,  that  if 
they  did  not  send  back  the  bearer  of  the  white  flag  to  him,  by  the  six- 
teenth of  the  month,  he  would  on  that  day  at  sun  set,  cause  every  Indian 
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prisoner  in  his  camp,  to  be  put  to  death.  Miller  was  then  closely  con- 
fined, and  a council  was  called  by  the  chiefs.  (1) 

In  this  council  the  proposals  were  rejected,  although  Little  Turtle, 
who  had  planned  and  led  the  attack  at  the  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair, 
urged  the  Indians  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  make  peace.  After  a 
masterly  speech  of  considerable  length,  he  concluded  as  follows: 

“ We  have  beaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate  commanders.  We 
can  not  expect  the  same  good  fortune  to  attend  us  always.  The  white 
men  are  now  led  by  a chief  who  never  sleeps ; the  night  and  the  day 
are  alike  to  him,  and  during  all  the  time  he  has  been  marching  upon  our 
villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  some- 
thing whispers  me,  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of 
peace.”  (2) 

The  counsels  of  the  Little  Turtle  were  disregarded,  and  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  Miller  was  liberated  and  sent  back  to  General  Wayne 
with  the  following  evasive  answer,  calculated  only  to  gain  time  and  con- 
centrate their  forces.  The  answer  was,  that  ‘‘if  General  Wayne  re- 
mained where  he  was  fourteen  days,  and  then  sent  Miller  back  to  them, 
they  would  come  and  treat  with  him,  but  that  if  he  advanced  with  his 
army,  they  would  give  him  battle.”  Miller  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Gene- 
ral Wayne  on  the  sixteenth,  and  delivered  the  answer  of  the  Indians. 
General  Wayne  had  already  advanced  from  his  position  and  was  in  full 
march  upon  the  enemy.  Miller  stated,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
Indians  being  bent  upon  hostilities,  as  war  parties  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing, and  that  the  whole  force  was  painted  and  dressed  for  battle.  Gene- 
ral Wayne  continued  his  march  down  the  Maumee,  his  right  being  cov- 
ered by  the  river,  and  on  the  eighteenth  halted,  and  built  Fort  Deposite, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  British  garrison  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to 
protect  his  baggage.  He  then  reconnoitered  the  enemy  and  found  them 
advantageously  posted  in  front  of  the  British  fort.  (3) 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  army 
advanced  in  columns,  and  in  the  order  of  battle,  the  legion  of  regular 
troops  on  the  right  flank,  covered  by  the  Maumee' — General  Todd’s 
brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left  flank,  and  General  Barbee’s 
brigade  of  mounted  men  in  the  rear.  A select  battalion  of  mounted 
volunteers,  under  Major  Price,  was  ordered  to  move  in  front,  so  as  to 

(1)  Marshall’s  history  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  11.  pp.  137—138.  McClung’s 
sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  pp.  267 — 268. 

(2)  Drake’s  Indian  Biography  Book  V.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  55. 

(3)  Marshall’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  11.,  p.  138. 
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give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form,  in  case  of  an  attack.  After 
advancing  about  five  miles,  the  advance  battalion  of  mounted  men  under 
Major  Price,  received  so  severe  a fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted 
in  the  woods  and  high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  (1) 

The  enemy  had  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other,  in  a windfall,  their  front  extending  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Maumee  westwardly  about  two  miles.  This  prostrated  forest  extended 
five  miles  west  of  the  river,  in  which  the  Indians  were  posted  in  their 
lines.  They  could  not  have  been  better  protected  from  such  a mounted 
force  as  General  Wayne  had  undei  his  command,  than  they  were  in  this 
position,  where  an  immense  number  of  trees  prostrated  by  a tornado 
presented  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  troops  of  any  kind,  and  quite 
impenetrable  to  cavalry. 

General  Wayne  soon  discovered  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy  j 
and  the  extent  of  their  line,  that  they  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  pos- 
session of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  his  right  flank.  j 
He  therefore  gave  orders  for  his  second  line  to  advance  to  the  support  of  ; 
the  first,  and  directed  Major  General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers  by  a cir- 
cuitous route.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Captain  Campbell,  who  j 
commanded  the  cavalry  belonging  to  the  regular  army  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  next  to  the  river.  He  then  directed  the  front  line,  J 
composed  of  regular  soldiers,  to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  and  with  I 
great  speed,  to  rouse  the  savages  from  their  coverts,  with  the  bayonet,  j 
and  then  to  deliver  a close  and  well-directed  fire  upon  their  backs,  fol-  ! 
lowed  by  an  instantaneous  and  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  j 
time  to  reload  their  muskets.  All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  that  j 
spirit  and  promptitude  which  General  Wayne  expected  from  his  well- 
drilled  and  disciplined  troops.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  | 
of  the  first  line  of  infantry,  through  a tremendous  fire  of  rifles,  that  the 
Indians  and  their  British  allies  rose  from  their  places  of  concealment,  j 
and  fled  before  the  charge  for  more  than  two  miles,  with  groat  loss. (2)  t 

(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  p.  148. 

(2)  The  following  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  tins  flight,  is  re- 
corded in  McClung’s  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure: 

Three  Indians  being  bard  pressed  by  the  cavalry  upon  one  side,  and  the 
infantry  on  the  other,  plunged  into  the  river  and  attempted  to  swim  to  the 
opposite  bank.  A runaway  negro  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  American 
army,  was  concealed  in  the  bushes  upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  perceiving  j: 
three  Indians  approaching  nearer  than,  in  his  opinion,  was  consistent  with 
the  security  of  his  hiding  place,  he  collected  courage  enough  to  level  his  rifle 
at  the  foremost,  as  he  was  swimming,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  The 
other  two  Indians  instantly  halted  in  the  water,  and  attempted  to  drag  the 
body  of  their  dead  companion  ashore.  The  negro,  in  the  mean  time,  reloaded 
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Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  advance,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  re- 
treat, that  although  the  officers  of  the  second  line  of  the  regular  troops, 
and  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  used  every  exertion  to  gain  their  proper 
positions,  yet  only  a small  portion  of  these  troops  could  get  up  in  time 
to  share  in  the  action.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  their  pre- 
sence, and  threatening  movement  contributed  equally  with  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  infantry  of  the  first  line  to  the  brilliant  success  of  the  day .( 1 ) 

The  victory  was  now  complete,  and  the  broken  remains  of  the  Indian 
army,  consisting  of  two  thousand  warriors,  were  driven  from  the  strong- 
est position  which  they  could  have  chosen,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
by  about  nine  hundred  men  engaged,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dis- 
may until  their  flight  terminated  only  under  the  guns  of  the  British  fort. 
The  ardor  of  the  soldiers  was  so  great,  and  so  strong  was  the  resentment 
of  the  whole  army  against  the  British,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  could  be  restrained  from  storming  the  fort. 

Here  the  battle  ended,  and  here  General  Wayne  remained  in  front  of 
the  field  of  battle,  destroying  the  Indian  houses,  gardens,  cornfields  and 
orchards,  until  their  homes  were  made  dreary  and  desolate.  He  burned 
their  houses  within  pistol  shot  of  the  British  garrison.  Major  Campbell, 
the  British  commander,  immediately  after  the  action  sent  a communica- 
tion to  General  Wayne,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  fe-  he  was  to 
consider  the  American  army  as  enemies,  being  ignorant  of  any  war  ex- 
isting between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.”  General  Wayne 
replied,  “ Were  you  entitled  to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satisfactory 
one  was  announced  to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  action  against  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
post,  which  terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms.”  This  corres- 
pondence determined  General  Wayne  to  examine  the  British  fort  tho- 
roughly, and  if  necessary  to  take  it.  He  had  authority  for  such  a course 
in  case  the  fort,  at  all,  obstructed  his  operations,  and  his  army  was  just  in 
the  right  spirit  for  the  enterprize.  Flushed  with  the  recent  victory  his 
men  would  have  marched  directly  to  the  mouths  of  the  British  cannon, 
had  he  but  given  the  word.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 

bis  min,  and  shot  another  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  survivor  then  seized  hold 
of  both  bodies,  and  attempted,  with  a fidelity  which  seems  astonishing,  to 
bring  them  both  to  land.  The  negro,  having  reloaded  the  second  time,  fired 
the  third  time,  from  his  covert,  upon  the  surviving  Indian,  and  wounded  him 
mortally  while  struggling  with  the  dead  bodies.  He  then  ventured  to  approach 
them,  and  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
devoted  attachment,  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  brothers.  They  were 
permilted  to  float  down  the  stream. 

(1)  General  Wayne’s  Official  Dispatches,  and  M‘Clung’s  Western  Adven- 
tures, p.  270. 
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capture  of  the  fort  might  again  involve  the  States  in  a war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  concluded  not  to  attack  it  unless  he  found  the 
measure  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  campaign.  The 
work  was  thoroughly  examined.  The  General  himself,  accompanied 
by  a company  of  cavalry,  approached  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
fortress,  where  he  halted  a few  moments  to  survey  the  works.  Accom- 
panied by  his  aids,  De  Butts  and  Harrison,  he  then  moved  slowly  on 
towards  the  fort.  When  within  sixty  yards  of  one  of  the  bastions,  the 
English  gunners  were  seen  leaning  over  the  cannon  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands.  One  piece  was  pointed  ready  to  fire.  Harrison  drew 
the  attention  of  the  General  to  the  circumstance,  remarking  that  he  would 
be  shot  immediately.  General  Wayne  coolly  replied,  that  the  sentinel 
dared  not  fire. 

The  next  moment  General  Wilkinson  came  up  with  his  staff  at  a * 
gallop,  and  an  officer  was  seen  in  the  bastion  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  firing.  General  Wayne  checked  his  horse,  and  j 
slowly  retired,  followed  by  his  staff  and  the  troop  of  horse  in  atten-  l 
dance.  (1) 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  General  Wayne  returned  by  easy  , 
marches  to  Fort  Defiance,  destroying  all  the  Indian  villages,  and  every 
thing  which  could  afford  the  savages  the  least  shelter  or  support,  within  j 
fifty  miles  of  the  Maumee  river.  The  dwelling  house  and  store  of  Col.  j 

M’Kee,  a British  Indian  agent,  who  was  known  to  be  an  instigator  of  [ 

the  Indians  to  a war  with  the  United  States,  were  burned  with  those  of  i 
the  savages.  (2) 

In  this  most  decisive  battle,  the  Americans  had  thirty-three  killed  and  j 
one  hundred  wounded,  and  the  Indians  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber.  (3)  Among  the  slain  were,  Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  . 
the  cavalry  on  the  right  flank,  and  Lieutenant*Tombs,  of  the  first  line  j 
of  infantry,  who  fell  in  the  first  charge.  General  Wayne,'  in  his  letter  j 

to  the  Secretary  of  War,  bestowed  great  praise  upon  both  officers  and 
men,  for  the  promptitude  with  which  they  obeyed  his  orders,  and  for  j 
their  gallantry  and  bravery  in  battle. 

No  victory  could  have  come  in  better  time.  It  is  true,  that  General 
Wayne  overthrew  the  largest  Indian  army  that  had  ever  been  marshal- 
led against  the  whites.  Still  it  is  probable,  that  if  it  had  been  success- 
ful, a much  larger  one  would  have  been  collected  in  the  ensuing  year. 

(1)  Burr’s  Life  of  Harrison,  pp.  62-63. 

(2)  M’Clung’s  Sketches  of  Western  Adventures,  p.  271. 

(3)  General  Wayne’s  letter  to  the  Sec’y  War. 
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The  various  tribes  of  Indians  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  en- 
couraged by  repeated  disasters  in  our  army  in  the  north-west,  had 
became  restless,  and  every  thing  wore  a threatening  aspect  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  in  the  south 
were  already  in  arms,  while  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  and  other  tribes 
in  the  north,  were  evidently  preparing  for  hostilities.  The  shock  of  the 
victory  at  the  Rapids,  under  General  Wayne,  however,  was  felt  in  all 
quarters.  The  southern  tribes  instantly  sued  for  peace:  the  Oneidas, 
conscious  of  their  evil  intentions,  and  fearful  of  the  consequences,  be- 
came suddenly  friendly,  even  to  servility  ; and  within  a few  months,  all 
• the  frontiers  enjoyed  the  most  profound  peace.  (1) 

The  conduct  of  the  British  towards  their  allies,  also  had  an  effect  to 
disgust  the  Indians,  and  dispose  them  to  seek  peace  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  engagement  with  General  Wayne,  there  were  two  com- 
panies of  Canadians  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  (2)  In  their  pre- 
cipitate flight  before  the  victorious  troops  of  General  Wayne,  they 
sought  and  obtained  a refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  the  pursuers,  and 
yet  the  gates  of  Fort  Miami  were  shut  against  the  retreating  Indians. — » 
The  great  war  chief,  Buockongahelas,  observing  this,  immediately  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  British.  He  collected  the  remnant  of  his  tribe, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  sailed  up  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  with  General  Wayne.  When  the  chief  arrived  oppo- 
site the  British  fort,  he  landed  at  the  request  of  the  commandant.  When 
he  had  approached  the  sentinel,  he  demanded  of  the  officer,  “ What 
have  you  to  say  tome?”  Being  told  that  the  commandant  desired  to 
speak  with  him,  he  replied,  “ Then  he  may  come  here.”  The  senti- 
■ , nel  then  said  that  the  commandant  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
1 not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort  unless  he  complied  with  its  rules.  What 
e shall  prevent  me?”  said  the  intrepid  chief.  “ Those  guns,”  replied  the 

r sentinel,  pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort.  The  chief  indignantly  re- 
d plied  : — “ 1 fear  not  your  cannon , after  promising  the  Indians  protec- 
ir  tion , and  then  shutting  the  gates  of  the  fort  against  them , and  suffer - 

i!  ing  the  Americans  to  pursue  the  fugitives , (Z ) without  daring  to  fire 
si  upon  them , you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buockongahelas.”  He 
l.j  ; then  reimbarked  and  passed  the  fort  without  molestation.  (4) 
s*  The  tribes  which  furnished  warriors  to  fight  the  Americans,  under 
iii  General  Wayne,  were  the  Wyandotts,  the  Miamies,  the  Pottawattomies> 

(1]  M’Clung’s  Sketches  of  Western  Adventures,  p.  272. 

(2|  Dawson’s  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  p.  82. 

(3)  “ Suffering  (he  Americans  todefile  your  spring,”  is  the  Indian  expression. 

(4)  Drake’s  Indian  Biography,  Book  V.  Chap.  IV.  p.  45. 
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the  Delawares,  the  Shawanese,  the  Chippewas,  the  Ottowas,  and  a 
part  of  !he  Senecas.  Blue  Jacket,  (1)  the  most  distinguished  chief  of 
the  Shawanese,  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty  band  of  war- 
riors. Their  spirit  was  now  subdued,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1795,  they  commenced  negotiations  for  peace.  They  agreed  to  surrender 
all  captives — to  ratify  all  former  treaties,  and  to  comply  with  such  gene* 
ral  terms  as  should  be  imposed  by  General  Wayne.  They  also  gave 
hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  obligations.  During  the 
next  summer  a council  was  held  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  a treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded  with  them  by  commissioners 
at  Greenville,  on  the  third  day  of  August,  1795.  As  the  price  of  this 
peace,  they  gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  Lakes, 
and  West  of  the  Ohio,  comprehending  in  all,  about  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  territory  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  reserving  about  one-fifth  of  the  j 
territory  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State.  The  Government  agreed  ; 
in  consideration  of  relinquishing  all  claim  to  the  ceded  territory,  to  give 
the  Indians  twenty-thousand  dollars  in  goods,  and  to  pay  them  nine  j 
thousand  dollars  a year  forever,  to  be  divided  among  those  tribes,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  (2)  j 

But  the  effects  of  Wayne’s  victory  did  not  end  here.  The  news  , 
reached  England  in  November,  1794,  and  enabled  Mr.  Jay,  the  Ameri-  j 
can  Minister  to  conclude  on  better  terms,  the  negotiation  which  had  j 
been  long  pending  between  him  and  Lord  Greenville.  One  important  f 
stipulation  in  Jay’s  treaty  was  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  all  j 
the  forts  held  or  occupied  in  the  northwest,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  1 2 
our  government.  Then  and  not  till  then,  was  the  war  of  the  revolution 
for  Independence  closed.  The  last  battle  was  fought  by  Gen.  Wayne, 
and  the  country  was  now  for  the  first  time,  to  enjoy  independence  and 
peace. 

After  all  these  great,  splendid  and  meritorious  services  of  General 
Wayne,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took  no  notice  of  him  ; not 
so  much  as  to  allow  even  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  journals. — 
This  was  because  he  was  the  friend  of  Washington  ! The  vile  spirit  of  - 
party  warfare,  then  breathed  its  blighting  influence  into  every  depart- 
ment of  civil  and  domestic  life — drying  up  the  pure  fountains  of  patriot-  i 
ism,  and  obliterating  every  nobler  feeling  of  the  human  heart.  Wash- 
ington in  his  message  to  Congress  mentioned  the  success  of  the  army 
under  Gen.  Wayne,  with  well  merited  applause,  but  neither  house,  in 

(1)  Called  by  the  Indians,  Weyapiersenwaw. 

(2)  Appendix,  pp,  247-253. 
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their  reply  even  alluded  to  them.  On  his  way  home  to  Pennsylvania, 
he  died  at  Presque  Isle,  unattended  and  utterly  neglected.  Here  he 
was  interred  without  a stone  to  tell  where  slept  the  patriot  soldier  that 
led  to  glorious  victory  the  army  of  his  country.  Years  afterwards, 
Isaac  Wayne,  his  son,  accompanied  by  a few  of  his  friends,  transferred 
his  bones  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  where  they  now  rest  in  peace.(l) 
The  fame  of  Anthony  Wayne,  will  be  as  lasting  as  that  of  his  coun- 
try’s. Pennsylvania,  his  nalive  State,  is  proud  of  her  distinguished  and 
patriotic  son,  and  the  Union  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  his  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  as  part  of  its  glory.  No  panegyric  can  increase  his  fame 
or  render  it  brighter.  That  political  demagogues,  treated  him  with  base 
ingratitude,  took  not  one  wreath  of  laurel  from  his  brow,  nor  could  they 
obliterate  a single  line  on  the  bright  page  of  history,  dedicated  to  his 
brilliant  achievements.  His  fame  will  never  fade  but  grow  fresher  and 
greener  to  the  end  of  time.  Every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  the  whole  west,  will  forever  cherish  in  their  hearts,  the 
ever  dear  memory  of  Anthony  Wayne.  He  lives  in  the  recollections 
of  his  countrymen  to  stimulate  future  patriot  warriors  to  victory.  Death 
has  purified  his  fame  and  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny.  The 
memory  of  those  short  lived  demagogues  that  flitted,  for  a time,  in  the 
sunbeams  of  party  power,  has  long  since  been  lost  in  oblivion — the  dim 
twinkling  of  their  transient  greatness  soon  sunk  in  darkness  ; but  the 
sun  of  Wayne’s  glory  will  never  set  in  the  western  horizon  of  Missis- 
sippi’s wide  valley,  until  the  archangel’s  trumpet  shall  call  him  to  life 
everlasting. 


(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  p.  150. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ESTABLISH  AGENCIES  AMONG  THE  INDIANS,  AFTER  THE 
VICTORY  OF  GENERAL  WAYNE— THE  NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY  ESTA- 
BLISHED, AND  W.  H.  HARRISON  APPOINTED  GOVERNOR— HE  MAKES  THIRTEEN 
TREATIES  WITH  THE  INDIANS,  IN  ONE  OF  WHICH  HE  SECURES  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  51,000,000  OF  ACRES  OF  LAND— THE  DELAWARES  AND  SHAWANESE  OB. 
JECT  TO  THE  TREATY,  WHICH  IS  FINALLY  RATIFIED— TECU MSE H AND  HIS  BRO- 
THER, THE  PROPHET,  ESTABLISH  A NEW  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS,  AND 
CONCEIVE  A PLAN  TO  UNITE  ALL  THE  TRIBES  AGAINST  THE  WHITES-GOVER- 
NOR  HARRISON  MAKES  A TREATY  FOR  MORE  LAND  IN  1803— TECUMSEH  AND 
THE  PROPHET  OPPOSE  IT,  AND  CONCENTRATE  A BAND  OF  WARRIORS  ON  THE 
WABASH-GOVERNOR  HARRISON  INVITES  TECUMSEH  TO  VINCENNES  TO  HOLD 
A COUNCIL  -HE  APPEARS  WITH  300  WARRIORS— THE  COUNCIL  ENDS  WITHOUT 
ANY  CONCILIATION-GOVERNOR  HARRISON  MARCHES  TO  THE  PROPHET’S 
TOWN -THE  BATTLE  OF  TIPPECANOE. 

After  the  victory  of  General  Wayne  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  ; 
1794,  and  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  United  ; 
States  annually  appropriated  large  sums  of  money  for  the  use  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  employed  agents  to  reside  among  them,  to  minister  to 
their  wants,  and  instruct  them  in  such  arts  of  civilized  life,  as  suited  f 
their  condition.  A season  of  peace  and  security  now  succeeded  the  i 
dangers  and  barbarities  of  war,  throughout  the  frontiers,  and  the  tide  of  ' 
emigration  began  its  flow  westward.  But  as  late  as  1803,  eight  years  • 
after  the  peace,  and  two  after  General  William  Henry  Harrison  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  North-Western  Territory,  j 
this  vast  country,  now  comprising  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  was  an  almost  unbroken  1 2 
waste,  and  inhabited  only  by  tribes  of  Indians.  The  only  towns  worthy 
of  notice,  was  one  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Louisville,  Vincen- 
nes, on  the  Wabash,  five  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,  from  Kaskaskia  to  Cabokia,  two  hundred  j 
miles  further  to  the  west. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  was  not  only  Governor  of  this  territory,  but  was 
appointed  by  President  Jefferson,  sole  commissioner  for  treating  with 
the  Indians.  He  concluded  with  them  no  less  than  thirteen  treaties,(l)  ; 
by  one  of  which,  fifty-one  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
west  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. (2)  But  the  sale  of  this  vast  j 
quantity  of  fertile  land  to  thegovernmen  was  not  effected  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  Indians.  In  1803,  a council  of  chiefs  was  held 
at  Fort  Wayne,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  a negotiation  for  a large  ex-  ! 

(1)  Gen.  Harrison’s  Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Confederate,  dated 
October  18,  1839. 

(2)  Burr’s  Life  of  Harrison,  p.  80. 
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tent  of  territory,  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  at  a former  meeting  at 
Vincennes,  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government.  The  Potawatamies 
and  some  of  the  Miamies,  were  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  but  the  Delawares 
and  the  Shawanese  opposed  it,  and  when  the  agreement  at  Vincennes 
was  alluded  to,  they  were  filled  with  indignation  and  wrath.  Buochon- 
gahelas,  the  great  chief  of  the  Delawares,  who  deserted  the  British 
interest  after  the  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  who  was  a sincere  friend 
of  the  United  States,  violently  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
He  declared  with  great  vehemence,  that  nothing  done  at  Vincennes  was 
binding  upon  the  Indians.  Eloquently  pleading  for  the  rights  of  his 
nation  he  declared,  that  the  tribes  who  sold  this  land,  at  Vincennes,  had 
no  right  to  it;  and  that  he  had  then  a chief  with  him  who  had  been 
present,  at  the  transfer  made  by  the  Piankishaws  to  the  Delawares,  of 
all  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  White  rivers,  more  than  thirty 
years  before.(l) 

The  Shawanese  were  more  violent,  and  after  a stormy  debate,  per- 
ceiving that  they  could  not  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  their 
chiefs  as  well  as  those  of  the  Delawares  left  the  council  house  in  a body. 
The  Shawanese  afterwards  submitted  and  the  treaty  was  ratified.  But 
Buochongahelas  never  yielded.  He  would  not  consent  to  sell  his 
country,  although  he  desired  peace.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1805,  he  advised  his  nation  never  to  be  allies  of  the  British,  but  to  rely 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  The  Miami  chief,  the  Lit- 
tle Turtle,  who  commanded  the  allied  Indian  army  which  defeated 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  advocated  and  signed  this  treaty. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  celebrated  Shawanese  chief,  Tecumseh,  and 
his  brother  the  Prophet,  conceived  the  project  of  uniting  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  a terrible  war  with  the  United  States.  The  two  brothers  evi- 
dently agreed  upon  a plan  of  operation.  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  (2) 
were  twin  brothers,  and  were  born  about  five  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revolution.  Soon  after  the  conception  of 
this  project,  the  Prophet  had  a vision,  and  continuing  for  some  time  life- 
! less,  preparations  were  made  for  his  interment;  and  it  was  not  until  his 
fl)  Dawson’s  Memoirs,  p.  84. 

(2)  The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior’s  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  river,  near  what  is  now  Chillicot he.  His  father’s  name  was  Pukeeshe- 
no , which  means,  I am  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
at  the  mouth  of  Kenhawa,  in  1774.  Ilis  mother’s  name  was  Meetheetashe, 
which  signifies,  a turtle  laying  her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  among  the 
Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth  three  sons. 

Ellskwatawa,  which  signifies  a door  opened,  was  called  the  Prophet ; Te- 
cumseh, which  is  a tiger  crouching  for  his  prey  ; and  Kumskaka,  a tiger  that 
flies  in  the  air.  Schoolcraft. 
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friends  had  assembled  and  were  in  the  act  of  removing  him  to  the  grave, 
that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  “ Do  not  be  alarmed — I have 
seen  heaven — call  the  nation  together , that  I may  tell  them  what  has 
appeared  to  me."  When  the  tribe  came  together,  he  told  them  that 
two  beautiful  young  men,  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  thus  addressed  him  : — “ The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you  and 
will  destroy  all  the  red  men  ; and  you  shall  never  enter  that  beautiful 
place  which  I will  now  show  you,  unless  you  refrain  from  drunkenness, 
lying  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him.”  He  was  then  conduct- 
ed to  the  gates  of  heaven*  from  whence  he  could  behold  all  its  beauties, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  being  told  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  tell  the  red  men  what  he  had  seen  and  to  warn  them  to  repent, 
he  was  dismissed.  Thus  like  all  the  imposters,  from  Mahomet  to  the  t 
Mormon  Prophet,  did  this  Indian  soicerer  commence  his  career  of  de-  j 
ception.  He  commenced  his  preaching  by  endeavoring  to  convince  the  j 
Indians  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  soon  had  i 
disciples  who  vouched  for  the  many  wonderful  miracles  he  had  performed  j 
and  the  benefits  he  was  to  confer  on  his  followers.  He  explained  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Indians  in  assuming  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  ; 
whites — censured  the  introduction  of  spiritous  liquors,  and  talked  of  the  t 
diseases,  contentions  and  wars,  produced  by  the  contiguity  of  the  resi-  \ 
dences  of  the  white  and  red  men.  He  showed  the  Indians,  how  fast  j 
their  means  of  subsistence  was  diminishing,  and  how  their  territory  was  f 
constantly  wasting  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  white  men.  He  j 
then  pictured  to  them,  the  peaceful,  happy,  and  contented  lives  of  their  1 
forefathers.  He  said  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  commanded  all  the  tribes 
to  unite,  and  not  fight  any  longer  with  each  other.  They  were  to  dress  | 
in  skins  as  their  fathers  had  dope — to  use  no  ardent  spirits,  and  to  steal, 
lie  and  quarrel  no  more.  If  they  adhered  permanently  to  these  doc-  J 
trines,  the  Great  Spirit  would  bless  them,  and  they  would  entirely  be  j 
separated  from  the  whites,  and  live  in  harmony  among  themselves. 

His  principal  place  of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tip- 
pecanoe  and  the  Wabash.  This  tract  of  country  was  none  of  his,  but  ; 
he  took  possession  of  it  in  1808,  with  a motley  band  of  about  one  I 
thousand  young  warriors  from  among  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Potowatamies,  Ottowas,  Kickapoos,  and  Chippewas.  The  Mia-  j 
mies  were  very  much  opposed  to  their  intrusion  into  their  country,  but  j 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put 
to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  his 
conduct. 


The  Prophet  and  his  brother  Tecumseh,  went  so  far  at  one  time  as 
to  propose  the  murder  of  all  the  leading  chiefs  who  had  ever  signed  any 
treaties,  ceding  lands  to  the  United  States.  Those  who  opposed  the 
new  doctrines  and  religion  of  the  Prophet,  he  accused  of  witchcraft,  and 
had  them  murdered  by  their  own  people.  Teteboxti,  a Delaware 
Chief,  eighty  years  of  age,  was  accused  of  being  bewitched  by  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  condemned  to  the  stake,  for  speaking  against  the  new  reli- 
gion. But  when  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled  around  him,  a young 
Indian  stepped  from  the  crowd,  and  with  his  tomahawk  put  an  end  to 
the  old  man’s  existence.  A noted  chief, (1)  who  had  lived  many  years 
among  the  whites,  and  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  was  con- 
demned in  an  Indian  Council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prophet,  to  be 
burned,  and  died  with  a hymn  book  in  his  hand,  singing  and  praying, 
until  his  voice  was  hushed  by  the  flames.  Shateyaronrah,  a Wyan- 
dott  Chief,  was  ordered  to  be  murdered  by  the  impostor.  The  exe- 
cutioners found  the  old  warrior,  and  commenced  digging  his  grave  by 
the  side  of  his  wigwam.  He  expostulated  with  his  murderers,  recounted 
his  many  services,  and  appealed  to  the  Good  Spirit,  as  the  guide  of  his 
youth  and  the  reliance  of  his  old  age.  But  finding  every  entreaty  in 
vain,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best  war  clothes,  took  a meal  of  venison, 
and  knelt  at  the  edge  of  his  grave.  There  he  and  his  fanatic  executioners 
prayed  together.  The  Indians  withdrew  to  a short  distance,  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  ground.  The  old  man  inclined  forward,  resting 
his  face  upon  his  hands,  and  his  hands  upon  his  knees.  While  thus 
seated,  one  of  the  murderers  came  up  and  struck  him  twice  with  his 
tomahawk.  For  some  time  he  lay  senseless  upon  the  ground,  the  only 
remaining  evidence  ol  life  being  a faint  respiration.  The  Indians  all 
stood  around  in  solemn  silence.  Finding  him  to  live  longer  than  they 
expected,  they  pronounced  him  bewitched  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  then 
again  struck  him  and  terminated  his  existence. (2)  A celebrated  Poto- 
watomie,  called  the  Dead  Chief,  in  consequence  of  his  being  deaf, 
having  exposed  to  the  Americans  the  hypocrisy  of  Tecumseh,  the  Shaw- 
anese  sent  word  to  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  to  have  him  murdered. 
The  Dead  Chief  having  heard  of  it,  immediately  put  on  his  war  dress, 
painted  himself,  took  his  arms,  and  at  once  paddled  his  canoe  directly  to 
the  camp  of  Tecumseh.  The  interpreter  of  General  Harrison  was  in 
the  tent  of  the  Shawanese,  when  the  Dead  Chief  arrived.  The  old  war. 
rior  then  upbraided  Tecumseh  for  having  given  the  order  for  his  assassi- 

(1)  This  Christian  Chief  was  named  Billy  Patterson. 

(2)  Thatcher’s  Indian  Biography. 
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nation,  and  told  him  that  it  was  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  a warrior. — 
He  loudly  exclaimed,  “I  am  now  before  you,  and  if  you  are  not  a 
coward,  come  and  kill  me  with  your  own  hand,  but  send  no  slave  behind 
me  with  a tomahawk.  You  and  your  followers  can  kill  women  and 
children,  and  murder  men  in  the  dark,  but  dare  not  face  a warrior  in 
daylight.”  Tecumseh  remained  unmoved,  and  continued  talking  with 
the  interpreter,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  old  warrior  who 
was  upbraiding  him.  At  length  the  Dead  Chief,  wearied  with  his  use- 
less efforts  to  draw  out  his  adversary,  called  him  a dog,  and  the  slave  of 
the  British,  and  giving  the  war-whoop  of  defiance,  paddled  off  his  canoe. 
The  Dead  Chief  was  no  more  seen  at  Vincennes \ 1) 

For  some  time  the  success  of  the  Prophet  was  doubtful,  and  his  con-  | 
verts  were  few.  But  he  used  every  circumstance  to  alarm  the  fears  of  j 
the  Indians,  create  prejudices,  influence  their  passions,  incite  supersti-  j 
tion,  and  flatter  their  pride.  His  brother  Tecumseh  entered  fully  into 
his  views.  At  length  he  gained  great  influence  over  the  Shawanese,  by  j 
renewing  an  old  tradition,  which  made  them  the  wisest,  the  most  intelli-  | 
gent,  and  the  first  nation  in  the  world.  In  the  council  at  Fort  Wayne, 
in  1803,  when  a treaty  of  cession  was  ratified,  before  the  Shawanese  , 
left  the  council  house,  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty,  a Shawanese  Chief  j 
venerable  with  age,  and  with  great  native  dignity  addressed  Governor  | 
Harrison,  as  follows : j 

“The  Master  of  Life,  who  was  himself  an  Indian,  made  the  Shawa-  1 2 3 4 
nese  before  any  other  of  the  human  race,  and  they  sprang  from  his  ;j 
brain.  (2)  The  Master  of  Life  gave  them  all  the  knowledge  which  he  1 
himself  possessed.  He  placed  them  upon  the  great  Island,  (3)  and  all  If 
the  other  red  men  are  descended  from  the  Shawanese.  He  made  the 
French  and  English  out  of  his  breast.  The  Dutch  he  made  out  of  his  : 
feet.  The  Americans  he  made  out  of  his  hands.  All  these  inferior 

r 

races  of  men  he  made  white,  and  placed  them  beyond  the  Great  I 
Lake.  (4) 

“ The  Shawanese  were  masters  of  the  Continent  for  many  ages,  using  > 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  received  from  the  Great  Spirit,  in  such 
a manner  as  was  pleasing  to  him,  and  to  secure  their  own  happiness. — 

In  a great  length  of  time,  however,  they  became  corrupt,  and  the  Masters 
of  Life  told  them  he  would  take  away  from  them  the  knowledge  they 

(1)  Dawson’s  Memoirs. 

(2)  a striking  analogy  to  the  springing  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter 

(3)  The  American  Continent. 

(4)  The  Atlantic  ocean. 
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possessed,  and  give  it  to  the  white  people;  to  be  restored  when,  by  a 
return  of  good  principles,  they  would  deserve  it. 

“ Many  years  after  that,  they  saw  something  white  approach  their 
shores.  At  first  they  took  it  for  a great  bird,  but  they  soon  found  it  to 
be  a monstrous  canoe,  filled  with  the  very  people  who  had  got  the  knowl- 
edge which  belonged  to  the  Shawanese;  but  they  usurped  their  lands 
also.  They  pretended,  indeed,  to  have  purchased  their  lands,  but  the 
very  goods  which  they  gave  for  them  were  more  the  property  of  the 
Indians  than  of  the  white  people,  because  the  knowledge  which  enabled 
them  to  manufacture  these  goods  actually  belonged  to  the  Shawanese. 

‘‘But  these  things  will  now  have  an  end.  The  Master  of  Life  is  about 
to  restore  to  the  Shawanese  both  their  knowledge  and  their  rights,  and 
he  will  trample  the  Americans  under  his  feet.” 

It  will  be  hard  to  find  an  excuse  for  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  agents  towards  the  Indians  at  any 
time.  That  there  was  covetousness,  oppression,  over-reaching  and 
wrong  practiced  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  will  not  be  denied.  The 
consciousness  of  power  goes  a great  way  with  almost  all  men,  in  their 
dealings  with  the  weak  and  defenceless. 

In  the  year  1809,  about  a year  after  the  Prophet  had  settled  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  Governor  Harrison,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the 
Government,  purchased  of  the  Delawares,  the  Miamies  and  the  Poto- 
watomies,  a large  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  extend- 
ing up  the  river  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  reach- 
ing a point  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Prophet’s  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tippecanoe.  (1 ) Tecumseh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and  his 
brother  the  Prophet  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  an  intruder  upon  the  territory  of  the  Miamies  without  their 
consent. 

When  Tecumseh  returned  home,  he  was  exceedingly  vexed  with 
those  chiefs  who  had  made  the  conveyance,  and  as  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  had  been  invited  to  the  council,  nor  consulted  in  the  sale,  he 
determined  to  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity.  He  now  redoubled  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  concentration  of  all  the  Western  tribes,  and  resolved  to 
make  a stand  against  the  alienation  of  the  Indian  territory,  obtained  with- 
out the  common  consent  of  all  the  tribes.  (2) 

Tecumseh’s  dissatisfaction  having  reached  Governor  Harrison,  he 
despatched  a messenger  to  him,  to  say,  “ that  any  claims  he  might  have 

(1)  Marshall’s  history  ot'  Kentucky,  Vol.  11.,  p.  480. 

(2)  Drake’s  Indian  Biography,  Book  V.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  100. 
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to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  treaty ; that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his 
pretensions,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  valid,  the  land  would  be  given 
up  or  ample  compensation  made  for  it.  The  high-souled  savage  spurned 
the  idea  of  compensation.  Compensation  for  his  country  ! ! He  sought 
none — he  would  receive  none.  However,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1810,  (1)  he  repaired  to  Vincennes  and  met  the  Governor  in  coun- 
cil. The  Governor  had  sent  him  word  not  to  bring  over  thirty  warriors 
with  him,  but  he  came  with  more  than  three  hundred,  all  completely 
armed.  This  large  body  guard  created  a great  sensation  in  the  town  of 
Vincennes,  and  many  supposed  that  the  Indians  were  abou^  to  commence 
a general  war  at  once.  Being  asked  why  so  many  warriors  attended 
him,  after  being  requested  to  come  attended  by  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  number,  the  haughty  chief  replied,  that  he  came  armed  to  prevent 
any  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Seats  were  prepared  for  the 
members  of  the  council  in  a large  portico  in  front  of  the  Governor’s  resi- 
dence, but  when  Tecumseh  came  from  his  camp  with  about  forty  of  his 
warriors,  he  refused  to  enter  the  portico,  and  requested  that  the  council 
might  be  held  under  the  shade  of  a cluster  of  trees  in  front  of  the  Gov- 
ernors house.  When  the  trouble  of  removing  the  seats  was  mentioned,  , 
he  replied  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  remove  those  intended  to  j 

be  used  for  the  whites.  “The  red  men  are  accustomed  to  set  upon  the  , 

earth,  which  is  their  mother,  and  they  are  always  happy  to  recline  upon  1 
her  bosom.” 

The  council  was  then  opened,  when  Tecumseh  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech : 

“ It  is  true  I am  a Shawanese.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  i 
son  is  a warrior.  From  them  I only  take  my  existence;  from  my  tribe 
I take  nothing.  I am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune  ; and  oh ! that  I 
could  make  that  of  my  red  people  and  of  my  country,  as -great  as  the 
conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  the  uni- 
verse. I would  not  then  come  to  Governor  Harrison  to  ask  him  to  tear 
the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate  the  landmark  ; but  I would  say  to  him,  sir, 
you  have  liberty  to  return  to  your  own  country.  The  being  within, 
communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me  that  once,  and  until  lately,  there  were 
no  white  men  on  this  continent.  That  it  then  belonged  to  red  men, 
children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  made 
them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  productions,  and  to  fill  it  with 

(1)  On  the  twelvth  day  of  August,  his  great  Archetype  Philip  ofPokonoket 
fell. 
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the  same  race.  Once  a happy  race.  Since  made  miserable  by  the  white 
people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroaching.  The  way, 
and  the  only  way  to  stop  and  check  this  evil,  is  for  all  the  red  men  to 
unite  in  claiming  a common  and  equal  right  in  the  lands,  as  it  was  at 
first,  and  should  be  yet;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all  for 
the  use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other, 
much  less  to  strangers  ; those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less. 
The  white  people  have  no  right  to  take  the  lands  from  the  Indians,  be- 
cause they  had  it  first;  it  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join. 
Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is  not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was 
made  by  a part  only.  Part  do  not  know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to 
make  a bargain  for  all.  All  red  men  have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccu- 
pied lands.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the  same  place.  The  first  excludes 
all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travelling;  for  there  the  same 
ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each  other  all  day ; but  the 
camp  is  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs  to  the  first  who 
sets  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins  which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a right.  (1) 

“ The  Americans  have  driven  the  red  men  from  the  sea-coasts,  and  they 
will  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes ; they  are  determined  to  make  a 
stand  where  they  are.”  (2) 

Tecumseh  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of 
the  purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors. 

Gov.  Harrison  replied  : — “ When  the  white  people  arrived  on  this 
continent,  they  found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country 
on  the  Wabash.  At  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  The  lands  now  claimed 
by  the  Shawanese,  had  been  purchased  from  the  Miamies  who  were  the 
true  and  original  owners  of  them.  It  was  absurd  to  assert,  that  all  the 
Indians  were  one  nation ; for  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  make  them  one  people,  they  would  not  now  speak  different 
languages.  He  had  put  six  different  tongues  into  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
and  made  them  six  nations.  The  Miamies  are  a separate  people  and 
own  this  land.  They  found  it  their  interest  to  sell  a portion,  and  re- 
ceive a further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they  had  long  experienced, 

(1)  Marshall’s  Kentucky,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  482,  483. 

(2)  This  is  similar  language  to  that  of  the  ancient  Britons  when  speaking  of 
their  enemies,  and  asking  aid  of  the  Romans.  “ The  barbarians  drives  us 
(Britons)  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  beats  us  back  upon  them ; between  these  ex- 
tremes we  are  exposed,  either  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the 
waves.”— Shelter's  England. 
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having  found  the  United  States  punctual  in  their  engagements.  The 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies,  in  the  disposal  of  their  property.” 

The  Governor  then  took  his  seat  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  Tecumseh  what  the  Governor  had  said, who,  when  he  had  finished, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  “ It  is  false  !”  and  giving  his  warriors  a signal,  they 
seized  their  war  clubs  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  were  sitting.  The  Governor  was  only  attended  by  a few 
unarmed  citizens  and  his  situation  was  extremely  perilous.  He  drew 
his  sword,  and  his  attendants  seized  upon  such  weapons  as  they  could 
find,  and  a guard  of  twelve  men  stationed  in  the  rear  was  ordered  up. 
For  a few  moments  it  was  expected  that  blood  would  be  shed.  Tecum- 
seh addressed  the  Indians  in  a loud  voice,  and  spoke  with  great  emotion, 
and  with  impetuous  gestures.  On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  had 
said,  the  Governor  told  him  that  he  would  have  no  further  communica- 
tion with  him,  and  that  he  must  return  to  his  camp  and  take  his  depar- 
ture from  the  settlements  immediately. 

Tecums3h  called  off  his  warriors,  and  quietly  returned  to  his  en- 
campment. The  next  morning  the  haughty  chief  whose  native  good 
sense  told  him,  that  nothing  is  ever  obtained  by  violence  and  passion, 
sent  an  apology  to  Gov.  Harrison,  for  his  course  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  desired  that  the  council  might  be  renewed.  The  Governor  con- 
sented but  took  the  precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of 
armed  men,  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  assault. 

Having  met  the  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked,  whether  he  had 
any  other  grounds  than  those  mentioned  in  his  speech  upon  which  to 
found  his  claim  to  the  land  in  question.  He  replied,  “ No  other," 
Here  then,  was  an  end  to  argument  in  council.  The  white  man,  never 
relinquishes  territory — but  forever  grasps  for  more.  The  indignant  soul 
of  Tecumseh  could  not,  and  would  not  hold  an  argument  about  an 
“ equivalent ” for  a portion  of  his  country.  His  deportment,  was, 
however,  dignified  and  collected.  Being  asked  whether  he  would  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  survey  of  the  ceded  territory ; he  replied  with 
firmness,  that  he  intended  to  adhere  to,  and  support  the  old  boundary. 
Then  arose  a Wyandott,  a Kickapoo,  a Potawatomee,  an  Ottowa,  and  a 
Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand  by  Tecum- 
seh, whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  leader.  Gov.  Harrison  replied, 
that  the  speech  of  Tecumseh  should  be  truly  and  faithfully  reported,  and 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing him,  that  he  was  confident,  that  the  land  would  never  be  relinquished, 
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but  that  the  title  to  it  would  be  maintained,  if  necessary  by  the  sword. 
The  council  then  closed. 

Gov.  Harrison,  still  hoping  that  Tecumseh  would  yield  his  opposition 
to  the  treaty  visited  him  in  his  tent.  Tecumseh  received  him  with  great 
attention  and  kindness.  After  a long  conversation,  the  Governor  asked 
him,  if  his  determination,  relative  to  the  treaty,  was  unalterably  fixed. 
He  replied  that  it  was,  and  that  nothing  could  change  it.  But  he  added, 
‘‘that  it  was  with  great  reluctance,  he  should  make  war  with  the  United 
States, — against  whom,  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  continued 
encroachment  upon  the  lands  of  the  red  men — that  he  was  extremely 
; anxious  to  be  their  friend — that  if  they  would  give  up  the  lands  purchased 
in  this  treaty  and  agree  never  to  ask  another  cession  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  tribes,  he  would  be  their  faithful  ally  and  assist  them  in  all 
their  wars  with  the  British.  He  said  his  choice  was  to  adhere  to  the 
interests  of  the  seventeen  fires,  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  the  lands 
wrongfully  purchased  of  the  Indians,  he  should  be  compelled  to  join  the 
1 English.”  On  being  told  by  Gov.  Harrison,  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility that  the  President,  would  consent  to  relinquish  the  lands,  which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Miamies,  he  replied,  “ Well,  as  the  Great  chief 
is  to  determine  the  matter,  I hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  give  him  wis- 
dom to  direct  you,  to  give  back  to  the  Indians  their  territory.  It  is 
true,  he  is  so  far  off  as  not  to  be  personally  injured  by  this  war.  He 
can  sit  in  his  town,  and  feast  himself  in  security,  whilst  you  and  I,  will 
have  to  fight  it  out.  It  is  my  determination  to  resist  this  treaty,  unto 
blood  ; and  1 will  give  no  rest  to  my  feet,  until  I have  united  all  the  red 
men  in  the  like  resolution.”  The  council  then  ended,  and  Tecumseh 
returned  to  the  Prophet’s  town  on  the  Wabash. 

Thus  was  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which 
no  venality  or  duplicity  appears,  but  an  open  > manly  firmness  to  sus- 
| tain  the  rights  of  his  people,  against  what  he  imagined  to  be  wrong  and 
oppression. 

, Most  religiously  did  he  prosecute  his  plan  and  carry  out  his  determi- 
nation. Could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be  known, 
no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  realize  the  reality.  The  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Superior,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year 
1811.  He  had  raised  in  those  tribes,  the  high  expectation  that  they 
would  be  able  to  drive  the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio. 

Several  murders  having  been  committed  upon  the  frontier,  and  news 
having  been  received  at  Vincennes,  that  the  Prophet  had  collected  one 
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thousand  warriors  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe,  and  that  hostilities 
were  openly  declared,  Governor  Harrison  sent  a messenger  to  the  Pro- 
phet’s town,  warning  him  against  the  consequences  of  a war  with  the 
United  States.  Tecumseh  returned  an  answer  that  he  would  meet  him 
in  eighteen  days,  and  convince  him  that  no  hostilities  were  meditated. 
He  arrived  at  Vincennes  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1811,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  men.  He  appeared  at  the  council  with  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  all  armed,  while  the  Governor  was  at  the  head  of  a full 
troop  of  armed  dragoons.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a speech,  and  was 
about  to  seat  himself,  he  observed  that  no  chair  had  been  placed  for  him. 
One  was  immediately  ordered,  and  he  was  told,  that  his  “father  re- 
quested him  to  be  seated.”  The  haughty  chief  indignantly  replied, — 
“ My  Father  ! The  Sun  is  my  Father , and  the  Earth  is  my  Mother  ; 
and  on  her  bosom  I will  repose.'\\)  Then  he  seated  himself  on  the 
ground  in  the  Indian  manner.  Gov.  Harrison  demanded,  that  two  Poto- 
watomie  murderers  should  be  given  up.  Tecumseh  refused,  saying, 
“ It  is  not  right  to  punish  these  men.  They  ought  to  be  forgiven,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  recently  murdered  my  people  on  the  Illinois. 
The  whites  should  follow  my  example  of  forgiveness  : I have  forgiven 
the  Ottowas  and  the  Osages.”  He  desired  that  no  hostilities  should  be 
commenced,  but  that  all  things  should  remain  as  they  then  were,  until 
he  should  return  from  a visit  which  he  was  about  to  make  to  the  southern 
tribes.  He  then  promised  to  go  himself  to  Washington,  and  endeavor 
to  adjust  all  the  differences  between  the  Whites  and  the  Indians,  with 
the  President.  In  the  mean  time,  he  would  dispatch  messengers  to  all 
the  neighboring  nations,  to  prevent  them  from  committing  any  act  of 
aggression.  When  he  had  concluded,  he  offered  Governor  Harrison  the 
usual  insignia(2)  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  present  was  refused, 
with  an  indignant  reply,  and  the  councils  between  Tecumseh  and  the 
Agents  of  the  United  States,  ended  forever.  Tecumseh  returned  to  the 
Prophet’s  town,  and  shortly  afterwards,  attended  by  a few  of  his  follow- 
ers, commenced  his  journey  to  the  south. (3) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Prophet  was  acting  in  concert  with  Tecumseh, 
in  the  grand  project  of  uniting  all  the  Indian  tribes  into  one  combination 
against  the  United  States.  He  constantly  harangued  groupes  of  assem- 
bled warriors,  touched  every  chord  to  excite  their  feelings,  appealed  to 
their  patriotism,  ministered  to  their  superstition,  and  recounted  the 

(1)  Schoolcraft. 

(2)  A belt  of  wampum. 

(3)  Burr’s  Life  of  Harrison. 
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wrongs  received  from  the  whites,  to  rouse  their  dormant  energies,  and 
prompt  them  to  revenge.  He  practised  awful  incantations,  and  revived 
many  of  their  ancient  rites.  He  indulged  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  its 
full  extent.  The  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1811,  was  regarded  by  the 
superstitious,  even  among  civilized  men,  as  the  harbinger  of  evil — among 
the  Indians  it  was  the  source  of  terror.  The  Prophet  pointed  to  it  as  a 
sign  in  the  heavens  of  his  divine  commission  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
as  a warning  to  the  tribes  to  flock  to  his  standard.(l)  The  earthquakes, 
which  in  that  year  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid,  on  the 
Mississippi,  were  felt  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Illi- 
nois.(2)  The  Prophet  told  the  Indians,  that  the  earth  shook  in  conse- 
i quence  of  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit,  at  the  reluctance  of  his  red 
children,  to  embrace  his  religion,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attacks 
upon  the  whites. 

The  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  Prophet’s  town  became  the  rendezvous 
of  a fanatic,  and  hostile  band,  and  depredations  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
■ ments  commenced.  Houses  were  robbed,  horses  were  stolen,  and  mur- 
ders were  soon  committed.  His  encampment  was  daily  filling  up  with 
the  bold  and  daring  of  even  the  most  distant  tribes,  and  his  force  soon 
| amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  warriors.  Parties  roved  about  the 
country,  and  the  sun  scarcely  rose,  that  his  rays  did  not  fall  upon  mangled 
1 bodies  of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
I settler’s  cabin. (3) 

At  his  own  solicitation,  and  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  people,  Gover- 
nor Harrison  received  directions  from  the  President  to  march  against 
the  Prophet’s  town  with  a large  force.  But  his  orders  were  peremptory, 
to  avoid  hostilities,  if  possible. 

At  the  head  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  composed  of  the  Fourth 
United  States  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  and  a body  of  Volunteers 
jfrom  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  the  Governor  commenced  his  march  from 
jFort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  about  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October.  Application  had  previously  been 
made,  through  the  Delaware  and  Miami  Indians,  to  the  Prophet,  for  the 
j surrender  of  the  two  Potowatomie  murderers,  which  had  before  been  de- 
inanded  of  Tecumseh,  but  the  application  was  treated  with  contempt, 

(1)  Halcyon  Luminary,  published  in  1812,  in  New  York,  Vol.  1.,  p.  205. 

(2)  “ The  earthquake,  which  in  1811  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New 
I Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mis- 
! iouri  country,  and  oocasioned  much  superstitious  dread  among  the  Indians.” 

I —Long's  Expedition , Vol.  p.  272. 

(3)  Burr’s  Life  of  Harrison,  p.  130. 
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and  the  envoys  with  insolence.  The  American  troops  continued  their 
march,  and  every  night  encamped  in  the  order  of  battle.  They  moved 
so  as  to  be  able  to  form  for  action  almost  instantly.  The  Infantry  marched 
in  two  columns,  single  file,  while  the  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Riflemen, 
covered  the  a fiance,  flank  and  rear.  Thus  by  a single  evolution,  the 
army  could  present  two  lines  to  the  enemy  at  any  point,  or  form  a 
square.  The  Dragoons  and  Riflemen  changed  positions  as  the  ground 
varied,  and  as  circumstances  required.  Scouts  were  kept  out  constantly, 
and  advanced  guards  were  always  placed  in  front  to  protect  the  main 
body  from  an  ambuscade. 

Just  beyond  Fort  Harrison,  two  routes  led  to  the  Prophet’s  town. 
Causing  a road  to  be  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash,  the  army 
advanced  upon  it,  a short  distance,  when  by  a sudden  movement,  the 
whole  force  crossed  the  river,  and  marched  over  wide  plains,  where 
there  was  but  little  opportunity  for  a secret  attack.  By  this  manoeuvre 
the  plans  of  the  Indians  were  totally  frustrated,  and  for  three  days  no 
sign  of  an  enemy  was  seen.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  army  ar- 
rived at  Pine  Creek,  and  proposed  to  cross  its  difficult  pass.  The  course 
of  this  stream,  for  many  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Wabash,  is 
through  a deep  channel,  among  immense  rocks,  forming  frequent  and 
perpendicular  precipices.  The  crossings  are  few,  and  through  narrow 
defiles.  In  1786  and  in  1790,  the  American  troops  had  been  surprised 
on  this  very  spot.  In  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
the  army  left  the  usual  path,  and  crossed  the  creek  at  another  place, 
which  had  been  surveyed  the  previous  night. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November,  the  troops  encamped  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Prophet’s  town,  and  the  march  on  the  succeeding  day 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  to  avoid  surprize.  For  six 
miles,  the  route  lay  through  prairies,  separated  by  small  points  of  woods. 

At  half-past  two  o’clock,  on  the  sixth  of  November,  the' army  passed 
a small  creek  at  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  and  en- 
tered an  open  wood,  where  the  army  was  halted,  and  again  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle. 

During  the  whole  day,  parties  of  Indians  were  constantly  hovering 
about,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  interpreters  to  speak  to  them, 
but  in  vain.  Captain  Dubois,  now  offering  to  go  to  the  town  with  a 
flag,  was  sent  with  an  interpreter  to  request  a conference  with  the  Pro- 
phet. Not  long  afterwards,  a messenger  arrived  from  Captain  Dubois, 
with  the  information  that  in  his  attempts  to  advance,  the  Indians  were  on 
both  sides,  and  although  he  had  spokon  to  them  in  the  most  friendly 
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manner,  yet  they  refused  to  answer,  but  beckoned  him  to  go  forward, 
and  constantly  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army.  Captain  Du» 
bois  was  immediately  recalled.  The  Indians  in  front  having  manifested 
nothing  but  hostility,  and  having  answered  every  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  a parley,  with  contempt  and  insolence,  the  army  commenced  its  march 
upon  the  town.  It  had  not  proceeded  more  than  four  hundred  yards, 
when  three  Indians  approached  the  advanced  guard,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  Commander-in-chief.  One  of  them,  a counsellor  of  the  Prophet, 
informed  Governor  Harrison  that  the  chiefs  were  much  surprised  at  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  with  an  army,  and  that  an  answer  had  been 
sent  to  the  Governor’s  demand,  by  the  Miamies  and  Delawares,  two 
days  before,  which  probably  did  not  reach  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
march  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Wabash.  Governor  Harrison  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  them  unless  he  discovered  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  his  demands,— that  he  would  continue  his  march, 
and  encamp  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  morning  would  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prophet  and  his  Chiefs,  and  explain  to  them  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President.  In  the  mean  time,  no  hostilities  should  be 
commenced.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  pro- 
mised that  no  attack  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  army  then  continued  its  march,  and  entering  the  cultivated  lands 
about  five  hundred  yards  below  the  town,  it  was  found  that  they  exten- 
ded to  the  Wabash,  and  that  no  place  for  an  encampment  could  be  found 
there,  provided  with  wood  and  water.  After  advancing  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  town,  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  sallied  out,  and 
with  loud  exclamations,  called  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  right 
flank,  to  halt.  Governor  Harrison  advanced  to  the  front,  and  informed 
the  chief  that  his  object  for  the  present,  was  to  find  a good  place  for  an 
encampment,  where  there  was  both  wood  and  water.  The  chief  replied 
that  there  was  a creek  to  the  north-west,  on  which  he  thought  a good 
place  could  be  procured.  Major  Taylor  and  Major  Clark  were  then 
sent  to  examine  the  place,  returned  and  reported  that  the  situation  was 
excellent.  Governor  Harrison,  on  taking  possession,  found  the  ground 
chosen  for  an  encampment,  not  altogether  such  as  he  desired.  It  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  an  encampment  of  regular  troops  that  were  op- 
posed by  regulars,  but  it  afforded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  sava- 
ges. It  was  a dry  piece  of  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  a n arshy  prairie  in  front,  towards  the  Indian  town,  and  nearly 
twenty  feet  above  a similar  prairie  in  the  rear,  through  which,  and  near 
to  this  bank,  ran  a small  stream,  margined  with  willows  and  other  brush- 
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wood.  Towards  the  left  flank,  this  bank  of  high  land  widened  consi- 
derably, but  became  gradually  narrower  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  terminated  in  an  abrupt 
point. 

This  was  the  place  selected  for  an  encampment.  The  two  columns 
of  infantry  occupied  the  front  and  rear  of  the  camp,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  each  other  on  the  left,  and  some- 
thing more  than  half  that  distance  on  the  right  flank.  The  left  flank 
was  filled  up  by  two  companies  of  mounted  riflemen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Wells,  acting  as  Major,  and  the  right  by  a com- 
pany of  mounted  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Spencer. — 
The  front  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  Stales  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by 
three  companies  of  volunteers.  The  rear  line  was  composed  of  a bat- 
talion of  United  States  troops,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baen, 
acting  as  Major,  and  four  companies  of  volunteer  infantry,  under  Colo- 
nel Decker.  Two  companies  of  cavalry  were  encamped  in  rear  of  the 
left  flank,  and  one  company  in  rear  of  the  front  line.  For  a night  attack, 
the  order  of  encampment  was  the  order  of  battle,  and  each  man  slept 
immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
was  prepared  to  mount  his  horse  on  a moment’s  warning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  November,  the  Governor  rose  fif- 
teen minutes  before  four  o’clock,  and  was  setting  by  the  fire  conversing 
with  some  of  his  officers.  The  troops  were  still  reposing  upon  their 
arms,  but  orders  had  already  been  given  to  beat  the  reveille.  The  moon 
had  risen,  but  was  overshadowed  with  clouds,  from  which  there  was  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  rain.  At  this  moment  the  attack  commenced. 
The  Indians,  in  their  usual  stealthy  manner,  had  crept  up  to  the  sentinels, 
intending  to  rush  upon  them  and  kill  them  before  they  could  fire  ; but 
being  discovered,  and  the  alarm  given,  they  gave  a hideous  yell,  and 
made  a furious  charge  upon  the  left  flank.  The  guard  in  that  quarter 
being  panic  stricken,  gave  wray,  and  the  first  onset  was  received  by  Cap- 
tain Barton’s  company  of  United  States  troops,  and  Captain  Guiger’s 
company  of  mounted  riflemen,  forming  the  left  of  the  rear  line.  The 
fire  was  there  severe,  but  the  troops  being  already  prepared,  were  soon 
formed,  and  gallantly  opposed  the  fury  of  their  assailants.  The  fires  of 
the  camp  were  instantly  extinguished,  except  in  front  of  Barton  and 
Guiger’s  companies,  where  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  prevented  this 
from  being  done.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  the  Governor  mounted  his 
horse  and  proceeded  towards  the  point  of  attack,  and  finding  the  line 
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much  weakened  there,  he  ordered  two  companies  from  the  centre  of  the 
rear  line,  to  march  up  and  form  across  the  angle  in  the  rear  of  Barton’s 
and  Guiger’s  companies.  In  passing  through  the  camp  towards  the 
left  of  the  front  line,  he  met  Major  Daviess,  who  informed  him  that  the 
Indians  concealed  behind  some  trees,  near  the  line,  were  annoying  the 
troops  very  severely,  in  that  quarter,  and  requested  permission  to  dis- 
lodge them.  In  attempting  this  exploit,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  as 
did  Colonel  Isaac  White,  of  Indiana,  who  acted  as  a volunteer  in  his 
troop. 

In  the  meantime,  a fierce  attack  was  made  on  Spencer’s  and  War- 
wick’s companies,  on  the  right.  Captain  Spencer  and  his  Lieutenants 
were  all  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
Governor,  in  passing  towards  that  flank,  found  Captain  Robb’s  com- 
pany near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  They  had  fallen  back  from  their  post. 
He  led  them  to  the  aid  of  Captain  Spencer,  where  they  fought  bravely 
during  the  action.  W'hile  engaged  in  this  act,  his  Aid,  Colonel  Owen, 
was  killed  at  his  side.  This  officer  was  mounted  on  a white  horse,  and 
as  the  Governor  had  ridden  a grey  one  the  day  before,  it  is  probable 
that  Colonel  Owen  was  mistaken  for  him  by  one  of  these  Indians,  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  certain  destruction,  in  order  to  insure  victory 
by  killing  the  commander-in-chief. 

Captain  Prescott’s  company  of  United  States  Infantry  had  filled  up 
ti  e vacancy  caused  by  the  retreat  of  Robb’s  company.  Soon  after  Maj. 
Daviess  fell,  Captain  Snelling  was  ordered  to  charge  upon  the  same 
Indians.  This  order  was  promptly  performed,  and  the  savages  were 
dislodged  with  considerable  loss.  The  battle  was  now  maintained  on 
all  sides  with  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  advanced  and  retreated  by 
a rattling  noise  made  with  deer  hoofs,  and  fought  with  a degree  of  des- 
peration seldom  equalled.  Governor  Harrison  went  along  the  lines  and 
3xhorted  the  men  to  hold  out  until  morning,  and  to  keep  the  lines  entire 
when  a general  change  would  be  made.  Foreseeing  that  the  enemy 
would  make  a last  desperate  effort  upon  the  flanks  as  soon  as  the  day 
lawned,  Captain  Snelling’s  company,  Captain  Posey’s  under  Lieute- 
nant Albright,  Captain  Scott’s  and  Captain  Wilson’s,  were  withdrawn 
>om  the  rear  and  formed  on  the  left  flank,  while  Captain  Cook’s  and 
Captain  Baen’s  companies  were  ordered  to  the  right.  As  was  anticipa- 
ed,  the  Indians  made  just  at  daybreak,  a desperate  assault  upon  both 
lanks  with  a savage  fury  almost  incredible.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Wells  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  formed  on  the  left, 
ind  with  aid  of  the  dragoons  under  Lieutenant  Wallace,  to  be  ready  to 
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charge  upon  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Cook  and  Captain 
Larrobee’s  companies  with  the  aid  of  the  riflemen  and  volunteer  infan- 
try were  ready  to  charge  on  the  right.  Immediately  after  the  tremen- 
dous assuit  of  the  enemy  at  daylight,  both  wings  of  the  army  were  ordered 
to  a general  charge  ! This  was  promptly  executed  and  the  enemy  were 
driven  into  a marsh  where  the  cavalry  could  not  follow  them.  The 
enemy  fled  in  all  directions  leaving  their  dead  upon  the  battle  field. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  ever  fought  with 
the  Indians.  The  number  of  combatants  on  each  side  was  about  equal, 
but  the  Indians  were  protected  in  front  by  the  bank  in  the  rear,  which 
served  as  a breast  work,  while  the  Americans  were  exposed  to  their  view 
upon  the  ridge  upon  which  they  had  encamped.  The  army,  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  United  States  troops  under 
Colonel  Boyd,  was  chiefly  composed  of  volunteers  who  had  never  before 
been  in  battle. 

Tecumseh  was  not  present,  not  having  returned  from  the  South.—  j 
During  the  time  of  the  contest  the  Prophet  kept  himself  secure  on  an 
adjacent  eminence  singing  a war  song.  He  had  told  his  followers  that 
the  Great  Spirit  would  render  the  army  of  the  Americans  unsuccessful, 
and  that  their  bullets  would  not  hurt  the  Indians  who  would  have  light, 
while  their  enemies  would  be  enveloped  in  darkness.  Soon  after  the 
battle  commenced,  he  was  informed  that  his  men  were  falling.  He  told 
them  to  fight  on,  it  would  soon  be  as  he  predicted,  and  then  he  began  to 
sing  louder.  (1) 

This  decisive  victory  over  the  Indians  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives.  There  were  about  forty  killed  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded  who  survived.  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  was  shot  through  the  hat  and  slightly  wounded  in  the 
hand.  Among  the  slain  and  those  whose  wounds  were  mortal,  were 
Colonel  Abraham  Owen,  Aid-de-Camp  of  Governor  Harrison ; Major 
Joseph  H.  Daviess,  a distinguished  lawyer  and  eloquent  orator  of  Ken- 
tucky ; Captain  Been  of  the  United  States  fourth  regiment;  Captain 
Spencer  and  both  of  his  Lieutenants,  McMahon  and  Berry,  and  Captain 
Warwick.  The  savages  lost  a much  larger  number.  Forty  were  left 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  a large  number  were  carried  off  during  the  action, 
and  several  who  had  died  of  their  wounds  were  found  in  the  Prophet’s 
town  and  in  other  places  of  concealment  after  the  battle.  (2) 

The  whole  day  after  the  battle,  was  occupied  in  fortifying  the  camp, 


(1)  McAfee’s  history  of  the  war. 

(2)  General  Harrison’s  official  report. 
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burying  the  dead,  and  rendering  assistance  to  the  wounded.  On  the 
eighth  of  November,  the  army  marched  into  the  town.  It  was  well  for- 
tified, but  totally  deserted.  A large  quantity  of  corn,  all  the  household 
utensils,  a number  of  fire-arms,  and  a considerable  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion were  found  there.  The  town  and  all  it  contained  was  burned,  and 
the  gardens,  corn  fields  and  orchards  destroyed. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  the  army  commenced  its  return.  The 
wounded  were  put  in  boats  on  the  Wabash,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
continued  its  march  to  Vincennes. 

The  Legislatures  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  passed  resolutions  highly 
complimentary  of  Governor  Harrison,  for  his  cool,  deliberate,  skilful 
and  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
able  and  prudent  General,  was  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation. 

In  December,  several  chiefs  came  to  Vincennes  to  settle  all  difficulties, 
and  in  March,  1812,  others  came  from  all  the  tribes  except  the  Shawa- 
nese.  This  tribe  under  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  British. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST  GREAT  BRITAIN,  JUNE  EIGHTEENTH,  1812-GOV. 
HULL  ARRIVES  AT  DETROIT,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  2500  MEN— DETERMINES  TO  IN- 
VADE CANADA-COLONEL  M’ARTHUR  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF 
THE  THAMES-COLONEL  CASS’  BATTLE  AT  AUX  CANARDS-ATTACK  UPON 
MAJOR  VANHORN,  AT  BROWNSTOWN -BRILLIANT  VICTORY  OF  COLONEL  MIL- 
LER,  AT  MAGAGUA-HULL  ORDERS  FORT  CHICAGO  TO  BE  EVACUATED— DEFEAT 
AND  MASSACRE  OF  THE  GARRISON- HE  RETREATS  TO  DETROIT— HIS  INGLORI- 
OUS SURRENDER-AN  ARMY  RAISED  TO  RETAKE  DETROIT-GENERAL  HARRISON 
APPOINTED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF— GALLANT  DEFENCE  OF  FORT  HARRISON, 
BY  CAPTAIN  ZACHARY  TAYLOR— EXPEDITION  OF  GENERAL  HOPKINS,  AND  ITS 
FAILURE— THE  SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION  OF  GOVERNOR  EDWARDS  AND  COLO- 
NEL RUSSEL  TO  THE  PEORIA  INDIAN  TOWNS— THE  SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION 
OF  GENERAL  HOPKINS  AND  COLO.VEL  BUTLER  TO  THE  PROPHET’S  TOWN- 
GENERAL  TUPPEri’S  BATTLE  WITH  THE  INDIANS— THE  MISSISSINNEWA  EXPE- 
DITION. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  greatly  contributed  to  influence  the  public 
mind,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a war  with  Great  Britain.  That  power  had 
enforced  her  famous  orders  in  council  against  our  commerce,  impressed 
our  seamen,  insulted  our  flag  upon  the  high  seas,  and  continued  to  pay 
regular  annuities  to  her  savage  allies,  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union.  (1)  The  United  States,  anxious  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  arms  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth,  tried  every  effort  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  adjustment  of  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 
nations,  until  the  forbearance  of  the  government  was  construed  into 
pusillanimitv,  and  the  name  and  character  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence, degraded  in  the  eyes  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  At  length, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1812,  President  Madison  laid  before  Congress 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
British  Minister,  near  our  government.  This  correspondence  seemed 
to  preclude  all  hope  of  adjusting  the  two  principal  points  at  issue — the 
orders  in  council,  and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen. 

President  Madison  now  sent  a message  to  Congress,  in  which  our 
complaints  against  Great  Britain  were  enumerated  with  great  force,  and 
an  opinion  expressed  that  no  remedy — no  hope  now  remained,  but  in 
open  war.  The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  whom  the  message 
was  referred,  concurred  with  the  President  in  recommending  the  mea- 
sure. At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  Congress  sitting  with  closed 
doors,  passed  an  act  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  On  the  same 
day  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  President,  and  on  the  next  day,  a de- 
claration of  war  was  publicly  proclaimed.  Congress,  at  the  same  ses- 


(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  p.  187. 
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sion,  authorised  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  to  thirty -five  thousand 
men,  and  also  authorised  the  raising  of  a large  volunteer  force,  for  one 
year. 

Governor  Hull,  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  was  on  his  march  to 
Detroit,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  with  a view  of  putting  an 
end  to  Indian  hostilities,  when  he  received  information  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  His  force  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  United  States 
troops,  and  twelve  hundred  volunteers  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
Ohio  troops  were  composed  of  three  regiments  ; one  under  Colonel 
Duncan  M’Arthur,  one  under  Colonel  James  Findlay,  and  the  other  un- 
der Colonel  Lewis  Cass.  The  gallant  fourth  regiment  of  United  States 
troops,  that  fought  at  Tippecanoe,  now  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel James  Miller,  was  added  on  the  march. 

This  army,  now  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  left 
Urbana,  in  Ohio,  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  commenced  its  march 
northward,  through  the  wilderness,  still  in  possession  of  the  Indians, 
and  which  separated  the  inhabited  part  of  Ohio,  from  the  Michigan  ter- 
ritory. From  Urbana  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  a distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  they  passed  through  heavy  timber  without 
roads  and  abounding  with  marshes.  Through  the  “ black  swamp  ” the 
army  marched,  followed  by  one  hundred  and  six  heavy  wagons,  thirteen 
of  which  became  fast  in  the  mire,  and  being  scattered  along  the  route  of 
the  army,  served  as  guides  long  afterwards,  to  show  where  Hull’s  army 
had  passed.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  the  army  reached  the  Mau- 
mee, having  in  two  weeks  marched  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  cut- 
ting their  road  through  a dense  forest,  and  wading  knee  deep  in  mire 
about  forty  miles.  They  now  entered  an  open  and  romantic  country, 
and  proceeding  on  their  march,  reached  Detroit  on  the  fifth  day  of  July. 
When  at  the  Maumee,  Governor  Hull  put  his  baggage  on  board  of  a ves- 
sel for  Detroit.  This  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  his  official  papers, 
a full  account  of  his  strength,  and  every  information  which  could  be  of 
any  value  to  the  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

This  was  the  favorable  opportunity  for  commencing  operations  against 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada;  and  as  Governor  Hull  had  received  dis- 
cretionary power  to  act  offensively,  an  immediate  invasion  was  deter- 
mined on.  The  British  attempted  to  throw  up  a breast-work  to  oppose 
the  landing.  This  was  twice  destroyed,  but  was  finally  constructed  and 
mounted  with  seven  cannon,  and  two  mortars.  On  the  twelfth  of  July, 
the  army  crossed  over  into  Canada,  some  distance  above  the  fort,  and 
entered  the  village  of  Sandwich.  In  a few  days  the  whole  country 
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along  the  Thames,  a beautiful  river,  whose  borders  were  well  settled, 
was  taken  possession  of,  by  Colonel  M’Arthur,  with  his  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers,  without  molestation.  Colonel  Cass  was  dispatched  in 
an  opposite  direction  toward  Fort  Malden,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  Malden  is  situated  thirteen  miles  south  of  Detroit,  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  and  the  lake.  Having  reached  the  river  Aux  Canards,  about 
four  miles  from  Malden,  he  found  a British  detachment  in  possession  of 
the  bridge.  Here  a battle  took  place,  and  the  enemy  was  routed  with 
the  loss  of  eleven  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  a party  of  three  hundred  British  troops  embarked 
from  St.  Joseph’s  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  for  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Michilimackinac.  As  only  fifty  six  men  were  in  the  garrison,  this  im- 
portant post  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  this  Gibraltar  of  the  Lakes,  filled  the  mind  of  General  Hull  with 
consternation. 

Another  disaster  happened  in  another  quarter.  General  Hull  had  or- 
dered Captain  Heald,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Chicago,  to  abandon  that 
post,  and  retreat  to  Detroit.  He  accordingly  consigned  the  public  pro- 
perty to  some  friendly  Indians,  and  with  his  company  of  United  States 
troops,  numbering  about  fifty,  accompanied  by  several  families  that  resi- 
ded near  the  place,  commenced  his  march.  He  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  distance  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians.  After  a severe  action,  in  which  he  manfully 
maintained  his  ground,  the  Indians  gained  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  bag- 
gage. Finding  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  yield  at  last,  he  at  length 
received  protection  from  an  Indian  chief.  Twenty-six  of  the  regular 
troops  were  killed,  all  the  men  and  a number  of  women  and  children  in 
company,  were  inhumanly  murdered.  The  brave  Captain  Wells,  who 
was  captain  of  the  scouts  under  General  Wayne,  was  among  the  slain. 

A council  of  war  was  called  on  the  first  day  of  August,  when  it  was 
determined  to  attack  Fort  Malden  immediately.  But  after  sending  a 
detachment  of  Ohio  volunteers  under  Major  Vanhorn,  to  escort  a con- 
voy of  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin,  he  suddenly  gave  an  order  to 
recross  the  river  Detroit,  abandoning  the  enterprise  without  any  reason, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  every  officer  and  soldier  under  his  command. 
Major  Vanhorn  was  attacked  on  his  second  day’s  march,  near  Browns- 
town,  by  a large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  and  after  a desperate  re- 
sistance, made  his  retreat  with  the  loss  of  nineteen  killed  and  nine 
wounded. 

Lieut.  Col.  James  Miller,  was  now  sent  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
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men  to  escort  the  provisions  at  the  River  Raisin,  to  Detroit,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  enemy,  that  had  attacked  Maj.  Vanhorn,  He  commenced  his 
march  on  the  ninth  of  August,  and  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brownstown,  proceeded  with  great  caution.  The  enemy  had  thrown 
up  a breast  work  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  at  a place  called  Ma- 
gagua,  behind  which  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh  were  concealed  wait- 
ing the  approach  of  Col.  Miller.  The  whole  British  and  Indian  force 
was  commanded  by  Maj.  Muir.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans 
under  Capt.  Snelling,  approaching  the  ambuscade  of  the  Indians,  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  great  fury.  Capt.  Snelling  kept  his  ground  until 
the  main  body  approached  when  the  whole  Indian  force  poured  a de- 
structive fire  into  his  ranks.  Col.  Miller  returned  the  fire,  and  then 
charged  the  enemy  with  great  impetuosity.  The  British  troops  gave 
way  and  fled,  but  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  retreating  a short  distance 
into  the  woods,  kept  their  ground  with  desperate  obstinacy.  The  Brit- 
ish regulars  being  rallied,  returned  to  the  contest,  and  the  fight  continued 
for  some  time,  with  great  fury  on  both  sides.  Five  hundred  savages 
under  Tecumseh,  aided  by  a body  of  British  troops,  fought  with  great 
desperation.  Col.  Miller  disregarding  the  musketry  of  the  British  and 
the  yells  of  the  savages,  repelled  their  attacks  on  every  side,  and  by 
repeated  charges,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat.  They  retired  slowly 
to  Brownstown,  literally  retreating  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Here 
they  hastily  embarked  in  boats  and  crossed  the  river  to  Malden.  The 
British  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  more  than  thirty  wounded,  and  the 
Indians  left  nearly  one  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Amer- 
icans had  fifteen  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded. 

After  this  brilliant  victory  at  Magagua,  Col.  Miller  was  unable  to 
proceed  to  the  River  Raisin,  and  Col.  Cass  and  Col.  M’Arthur  were 
despatched  with  about  four  hundred  men,  to  escort  the  provisions  to 
Detroit.  In  the  meantime,  the  British  had  taken  a position  opposite 
Detroit,  and  erected  fortifications.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  a flag  of 
truce  was  sent  from  Gen.  Brock,  the  British  commandant,  to  Gov.  Hull, 
demanding  a surrender  of  Detroit.  To  this  summons  an  answer  was 
returned  that  the  place  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
British  immediately  opened  their  batteries,  and  continued  to  throw  shells 
during  the  night.  The  fire  was  returned,  but  with  little  effect  on  either 
side.  In  the  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  were  landing 
on  the  American  shore,  at  a place  called  Spring  Wells,  under  the  cover 
of  their  ships.  The  enemy  having  landed  about  ten  o’clock,  advanced 
towards  the  fort  in  close  column,  and  twelve  deep.  The  American  force 
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was  judiciously  posted  to  prevent  their  advance.  The  Volunteers  oc- 
cupied the  town  or  were  posted  behind  pickets,  from  which  they  could 
annoy  the  enemy’s  flanks ; the  regular  troops  defended  the  fort,  and 
two  twenty-four  pounders  were  posted  on  an  eminence  charged  with 
grape,  and  could  sweep  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  as  it  advanced. 
All  was  now  silent  expectation.  The  daring  foe  still  moved  slowly  for- 
ward, apparently  regardless,  or  unconscious  of  their  danger — for  their 
destruction  must  have  been  certain  — had  they  not  been  impressed  with 
contempt  for  a commander,  whose  treachery  or  pusillanimity  theyknew. 
The  hearts  of  the  Americans  beat  high,  at  the  near  prospect  of  victory 
and  triumph.  But  who  can  describe  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of 
these  troops,  when  at  the  very  moment  it  was  thought  the  British  were 
deliberately  advancing  to  certain  destruction,  the  artillery^  were  ordered 
not  to  fire  ! and  the  whole  force  was  ordered  to  retire  into  the  fort.  Here 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  stack  their  arms,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  a white  flag,  in  token  of  submission  was  suspended  from  the 
walls  ! A British  officer  rode  up  to  ascertain  the  cause.  A capitulation 
was  agreed  upon,  without  even  stipulating  the  terms.  Thus  without 
firing  a gun,  did  this  pusillanimous  commander,  surrender  an  army  of 
about  seventeen  hundred  brave  men,  well  provided  with  provisions  and 
the  requisite  munitions  of  war,  to  an  infirm  force  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred British  soldiers  and  Canadian  militia,  and  six  hundred  Indians. 
The  British  took  immediate  possession  of  the  fort,  containing  forty  bar- 
rels of  powder,  four  hundred  rounds  of  twenty-four  pound  shot,  one 
hundred  thousand  ball  cartridges,  two  thousand  five  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  twenty-five  pieces  of  iron  and  eight  brass  cannon,  a great  number 
of  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  detachments  under  Colonels  Cass  and  M’Arthur,  and 
the  whole  territory,  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

The  disgraceful  surrender  of  Hull,  aroused  the  public  mind  to  the 
necessity  of  retrieving  the  lost  honor  of  the  nation  by  a vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  In  every  part  of  the  west,  the  most  animated  scenes 
of  preparation  prevailed  Civil  pursuits  were  almost  forgotten.  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia, 
were  animated  by  an  enthusiasm  seldom  surpassed.  Volunteer  compa- 
nies were  raised,  and  equipped  in  a day,  and  on  their  march  for 
the  frontier.  So  numerous  were  the  volunteers,  that  many  com- 
panies were  not  received  and  compelled  to  return.  The  command  of 
the  Kentucky  volunteers  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Payne.  Those  from 
Ohio,  marched  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Tupper.  Those  from 
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Pennsylvania,  under  Gen.  Crooks,  and  those  from  Virginia,  under  Gen. 
Leftwitch.  Thus  in  a few  weeks  upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  were 
drawn  from  their  homes,  completely  equipped,  and  ready  for  the  field. 

The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  Maj.  Gen.  Harrison,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  whose  recent 
conduct  at  Tippecanoe  had  raised  him  high  in  public  estimation. (1)  In 
order  to  secure  him  this  rank  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  Scott,  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  a Major  General  in  the  Kentucky  militia.  On  his 
way  from  Cincinnati  to  the  army,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  Gen.  Har- 
rison overtook  the  Kentucky  troops  near  Dayton,  and  as  he  passed  them 
from  rear  to  front,  they  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers  of  welcome.  He 
received  also  at  this  time  the  commission  of  Brigadier  General  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  request  of  the  army  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  by  the  President,  Major  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  northwestern  army,  with  orders  to  retake  Detroit  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

The  first  step  taken  by  General  Harrison,  was  to  relieve  the  frontier 
posts — Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabash,  and  Fort  Wayne  on  the  Maumee. 

Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  was  defended  by  one  company  of 
about  twenty-five  effective  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Zachary 
Taylor,  now  Major-General  Taylor,  the  Hero  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  fort  was  infested  by  a large  Indian  force,  some  of  whom  pretended 
to  be  friendly.  On  the  third  of  September,  1812,  two  men  were  killed 
near  the  fort,  and  on  the  next  day  a party  from  the  Prophet’s  town  ap- 
peared with  a white  flag,  and  announced  to  Captain  Taylor  their  inten- 
tion of  having  a conference  in  the  morning.  Captain  Taylor,  expecting 
an  attack  that  night,  examined  the  arms  of  his  men,  provided  them  with 
ammunition,  and  put  every  thing  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
that  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  the  weak  fortifications  would 
admit.  About  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  the  attack  commenced.  Captain 
Taylor  was  aroused  by  the  firing  of  the  sentinels,  and  immediately  sprung 
up  and  ordered  the  men  to  their  posts.  The  fire  was  now  brisk  on  both 
sides,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
block-houses,  unperceived.  Every  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames  proved 
abortive.  A quantity  of  whiskey,  belonging  to  a contractor,  took  fire, 
and  blazing  up,  immediately  enveloped  the  whole  building  in  a con- 
flagration. The  situation  of  the  fort  became  desperate, — the  yells  of  the 
Indians — the  shrieks  of  a number  of  women  and  children,  who  had 
sought  shelter  in  the  fort,  added  to  the  discharge  of  musketry,  and  the 

(1)  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  late  War,  pp.  54,  55. 
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raging  of  the  flames,  altogether  produced  a terrific  scene.  Despair 
seized  upon  the  boldest,  and  two  soldiers,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  leaped 
over  the  pickets,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping,  and  one  of  them  was  in- 
stantly cut  to  pieces  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Taylor  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind,  but  coolly  ordered  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  barracks 
to  be  taken  off,  and  a breast-work  raised  opposite  the  burning  building. 
This  was  done,  and  a breast-work  raised  eight  feet  high,  to  cover  the 
open  space  which  would  be  left  by  the  burnt  block-house.  The  other 
buildings  were  then  preserved,  and  the  garrison  saved  from  massacre. 
The  firing  continued  until  daylight,  when  the  Indians  retired,  after  suf- 
fering great  loss.  The  loss  in  the  fort  was  only  three  killed,  and  one  or 
two  wounded.  The  Indians,  foiled  in  their  attack  upon  the  fort,  fell 
upon  the  settlements  on  a fork  of  White  River,  and  murdered  twenty-one 
men,  women  and  children. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  Colonel  Russel  arrived  to  the  relief 
of  the  fort  with  a reinforcement  of  six  hundred  mounted  Rangers  and 
five  hundred  Infantry. (1)  For  this  gallant  defence  Capt.  Taylor  received 
a Major’s  commission. 

A large  army  of  four  thousand  mounted  Riflemen,  was  raised  chiefly 
in  Kentucky,  for  an  expedition  against  the  Kickapooand  Peoria  Indian 
towns  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  Hopkins.  The  army  marched  from  Vincennes  to  Fort  Harri- 
son, and  from  there  proceeded  west,  through  open  plains  covered  with 
tall  grass,  which  at  this  time  was  dry  and  combustible.  The  distance 
from  Fort  Harrison  to  the  Peoria  towns,  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  to  the  Kickapoo  villages  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
Murmurs  and  discontent  began  to  show  themselves  in  this  unwieldy  and 
independent  body,  which  was  kept  together  by  no  discipline  or  authori- 
ty. In  this  effervesence  of  chivalry  every  one  consulted  his  own  will, 
without  restraint.  It  had  hardly  been  four  days  on  its  march,  when 
they  halted,  and  a Major  rode  up  to  Gen.  Hopkins,  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn, and  lead  back  the  troops.  An  idea  began  to  prevail  that  the  guides 
were  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  pursuing  the  wrong 
course.  Just  at  this  time,  the  wind  arose  blowing  violently  towards 
them,  the  grass  was  on  fire,  and  the  flames  approaching  them  with  great 
velocity.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  Indian  attack.  By  setting  fire 
around  their  camp,  they  arrested  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  saved 
themselves.  The  next  morning,  a council  of  officers  was  called,  and 
the  General,  seeing  the  state  of  the  army  proposed  to  proceed  with  five 
(1)  Powell’s  Life  of  Zachary  Taylor,  pp.  30,  35. 
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hundred  men,  if  that  number  would  volunteer.  Not  a man  agreed  to 
accompany  him.  He  then  requested  to  direct  the  operations  of  that 
single  day.  This  was  agreed  to  ; but  when  orders  were  given  to  march, 
they  all  turned  round,  and  pursued  their  course  towards  home,  leaving 
him  in  the  rear.  Thus  terminated  the  expedition. (2) 

At  the  same  time,  another  army  destined  to  meet  Gen.  Hopkins  at 
the  Peoria  towns,  was  raised  in  Illinois.  It  consisted  of  a corps  of 
Riflemen  under  the  command  of  Ninian  Edwards,  Governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  three  companies  of  United  States  Rangers,  under  Col.  Russel. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Gen.  Hopkins  to  co-operate,  they  perse- 
vered in  the  enterprise,  destroyed  one  of  the  towns,  and  pursued  the 
Indians  into  a swamp,  where  they  fled  for  shelter.  The  troops  waded 
into  the  swamp,  in  some  places  the  water  being  up  to  the  middle,  for 
several  miles,  and  killed  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  enemy,  in  this  place 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Illinois.  Pamitaris’  town,  a populous  and  flour- 
ishing village,  was  completely  destroyed,  together  with  all  the  Indians’ 
provisions  for  the  winter. 

Gen.  Hopkins,  determined  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  his  lost  expe- 
dition, and  therefore,  led  another  army,  better  disciplined  against  the 
Indian  towns,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash.  On  the  eleventh  of 
November,  he  set  out  from  Fort  Harrison,  with  about  twelve  hundred 
men  ; while  at  the  same  time,  seven  boats,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Butler,  ascended  the  river  with  supplies  and  provisions.  On  the 
nineteenth,  Gen.  Hopkins  arrived  at  the  Prophet’s  town,  and  immedi- 
ately  sent  Col.  Butler  with  three  hundred  men,  to  surprize  the  Winne- 
bago towns  on  Ponce  Passu  creek.  He  came  upon  the  place  about 
daylight,  but  found  it  evacuated.  The  Winnebago  towns,  the  Prophet’s 
town,  and  a large  Kickapoo  village,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cabins,  were  burned,  and  their  winter  provisions  of  corn  destroyed.. 
No  Indians  were  discovered  until  the  twenty-first,  when  they  fired  upon 
a small  party  and  killed  a man  by  the  name  of  Dunn.  The  next  day 
about  sixty  horsemen  went  to  bury  the  dead,  when  they  were  suddenly 
attacked,  and  eighteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Indians  then 
evacuated  their  camp,  and  retreated,  when  the  army  returned. 

About  the  time,  that  the  Indians  were  repulsed  by  Capt.  Taylor,  at 
Fort  Harrison,  a large  Indian  force  had  invested  Fort  Wayne,  and  also 
Fort  Defiance.  Gen.  Harrison  reached  Fort  Defiance  on  the  twelfth  of 
September,  and  the  Indians  immediately  disappeared.  On  the  sixth 
and  ninth,  they  had  attacked  the  fort  with  great  fury,  resorting  to  every 


(2)  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  late  War,  pp.  60,  61. 
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stratagem,  and  attempting  several  times  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Gen.  Harrison  then  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  In- 
dian country.  One  detachment  proceeded  against  a Potawatomee  town? 
on  the  river  St.  Joseph,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Michigan  ; 
and  the  other  against  the  Miami  villages.  Both  of  the  detachments  were 
successful,  the  bark  and  wooden  huts  of  nine  villages  were  burned,  the 
inhabitants  having  abandoned  them,  and  their  corn  was  cut  up  and  de- 
stroyed. 

General  James  Winchester,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
was  ordered  to  take  post  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  while  General 
Harrison  repaired  to  Fort  St.  Mary,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
ulterior  movements  of  the  army.  General  Winchester  was  obliged  to 
advance  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  route,  and 
to  avoid  surprise.  His  route  lay  through  a country  covered  with  deep 
forests,  close  thickets  and  marshes,  in  which  the  horses  sunk  to  the 
knees  at  every  step  in  the  mire.  Colonel  Jennings  had  been  ordered  to 
proceed  with  the  supplies  by  the  river  Au  Glaize.  After  six  days  march, 
the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  the  British  and  Indians  who  had 
again  laid  seige  to  it,  precipitately  retreated  down  the  river  in  boats. 

General  Edward  W.  Tupper,  of  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  had  raised  about 
one  thousand  volunteers  for  six  months  duty,  and  his  brigade  was  at- 
tached to  the  command  of  General  Winchester.  Orders  were  now  given 
to  General  Tupper  by  General  Winchester,  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  Rapids,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  that  place.  On  the  route  General 
Tupper  sent  out  a small  party  to  reconnoitre.  This  detachment  pursued 
the  Indians  six  or  seven  miles,  and  returned  without  finding  the  enemy. 
General  Winchester  was  offended,  and  ordered  General  Tupper  to  send 
out  a larger  force,  but  the  troops  with  their  half-starved  horses  refused  to 
go.  General  Winchester  in  a rage,  ordered  General  Tupper  himself  to 
go  with  all  his  mounted  men.  Obeying  this  order,  as  he  was  just  about 
to  march,  Colonel  Allen  came  up  with  a commission  from  General  Win- 
chester to  take  this  command.  This  so  irritated  General  Tupper  and 
his  brigade,  that  they  left  the  camp  afterwards  and  applied  to  Genera^ 
Harrison  to  be  allowed  to  serve  under  him.  (1) 

General  Tupper  having  returned  to  Urbania  with  his  mounted  men, 
organized  another  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Rapids. 
His  force  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  men,  and  was  furnished  with 
six  days  provisions.  He  found  the  place  in  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Indians,  and  a number  of  boats  and  small  vessels  lying  below* 


(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  197,  198. 
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He  halted  at  sunset,  with  a view  of  crossing  the  river  and  making  an  at- 
tack the  next  morning  by  daybreak.  But  the  current  was  so  rapid  that 
many  of  the  men  attempting  to  cross,  were  swept  down  the  stream, 
and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  It  was  now  resolved  to  resort  to 
stratagem,  and  if  possible  decoy  the  enemy  over.  A few  men  then 
showed  themselves,  which  caused  the  vessels  to  slip  their  cables  and  the 
Indian  women  to  run  for  the  woods.  A fire  was  then  opened  upon  the 
Americans  with  musketry  and  a four  pounder.  At  first  only  a few  Indi- 
ans crossed,  but  soon  a number  were  seen  crossing  higher  up  the  stream. 
General  Tupper  being  fearful  the  Indians  would  gain  his  rear,  fell  back. 
In  a short  time  a body  of  mounted  Indians  rushed  forward,  killed  four 
men,  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  right  flank.  The  column  then  opened 
a brisk  fire  which  caused  the  savages  to  give  ground.  The  Indians  ral- 
lied, and  passing  along  the  rear  guard,  made  a charge  upon  the  rear  of 
the  left  column.  This  column  sustained  its  position,  poured  in  a well 
directed  fire,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  Indians  again  retired.  General 
Tupper  then  ordered  the  right  column  to  move  up  in  order  to  prevent  an 
attack  on  the  right  flank.  A battalion  was  now  ordered  to  charge  upon 
numbers  crossing  the  river.  The  charge  was  successful — many  were 
shot  from  their  horses  in  the  river,  and  the  savages  routed.  General 
Tupper  then  returned  to  Fort  McArthur. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1812,  General  Harrison  ordered  a 
detachment  of  six  hundred  men  to  march  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Franklinton,  to  destroy  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Mississinewa  river, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash.  The  detachment  consisted  of 
Colonel  Simeral’s  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers  ; Major  James  Ball’s 
squadron  of  United  States  dragoons;  Captain  John  B.  Alexander’s 
company  of  riflemen  from  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl. 
vania;  Captain  Joseph  Markle’s,  troop  of  horse  from  Westmoreland, 
Pennsylvania;  Captain  James  Butler’s  light  infantry  company  of  Pitts- 
burgh Blues;  Captain  Elliot’s  company  of  infantry;  Captain  Garrard’s 
troop  of  horse  from  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Captain  Pierce’s  troop  of 
horse  from  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Lieutenant  Lee’s  detachment  of  Michigan 
volunteers. 

These  troops  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  B.  Camp- 
bell of  the  nineteenth  United  States  regiment.  After  great  hardships,  in 
this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  in  passing  through  the  wilderness,  they 
reached  the  Mississinewa  about  the  middle  of  December.  This  stream 
they  followed  downwards,  until  arriving  within  twenty  miles  of  the  first 
Indian  town,  when  Col.  Campbell  called  a council  of  war,  to  ask  the  advice 
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of  his  officers.  Their  advice  was  to  march  all  night  and  take  the  enemy 
by  surprise.  Just  as  they  were  entering  the  town,  one  of  the  Kentuck- 
ians gave  an  Indian  yell  which  gave  the  alarm  and  prevented  the  sur- 
prise. Notwithstanding  this,  eight  warriors  were  killed,  and  forty-two 
men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners.  Pressing  onward  they  de- 
stroyed three  other  towns  lower  down,  and  returned  to  the  site  of  the  first. 
At  this  place,  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  they  were  attacked  by 
several  hundred  Indian  warriors.  They  were  concealed  in  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  behind  some  old  fallen  timbers,  and  opened  a heavy  fire  on  the 
troops.  The  dragoons  were  immediately  led  to  the  charge,  driving  the 
savages  from  their  coverts  with  great  slaughter,  and  causing  them  to  fly 
with  great  precipitation.  Forty  dead  warriors  were  left  on  the  battle 
ground,  and  the  remainder  were  carried  off.  The  Americans  had  twelve 
killed  and  about  thirty  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Pierce,  of  Zanesville,  and  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Waltz,  of  Captain 
Markle’s  troop  of  horse. 

The  troops  then  returned  home,  and  suffered  intensely  from  fatigue, 
hunger  and  cold.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  had  their 
limbs  frozen.  This  expedition  was  a heavy  blow  upon  the  hostile  In- 
dians, and  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  settlements.  Every  offi- 
cer and  soldier  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  endured  with  fortitude 
the  sufferings  of  the  campaign.  It  was  one  of  the  best  conducted  cam- 
paigns of  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  1813  GENERAL  HARRISON  AT  FRANKLINTON— HIS  PLAN  OF 
CAMPAIGN-GENERAL  WINCHESTER  DISOBEYS  ORDERS,  AND  MARCHES  TO  THE 
RIVER  RAISIN— VICTORY  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  TROOPS  AT  THE  RIVER  RAISIN,  ON 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  OF  JANUARY-ARRIVAL  OF  PROCTOR,  WITH  FIFTEEN  HUN- 
DRED MEN— DESPERATE  BATTLE,  AND  FINAL  SURRENDER  OF  THE  AMERICANS— 
HORRID  MASSACRE  OF  THE  PRISONERS-SEIGE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  DEFENCE  OF 
FORT  MEIGS,  BY  GENERAL  HARRISON— MAJOR  CROGHAN’S  GALLANT  DEFENCE 
OF  FORT  STEPHENSON-PERRY’S  VICTORY  ON  LAKE  ERIE-  BATTLE  OF  THE 
THAMES,  AND  VICTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  UNDER  GENERAL  HAKR1SON, 
OVER  THE  COMBINED  BRITISH  AND  INDIAN  ARMY,  UNDER  PROCTOR  AND  TE- 
CUMSEH. 

In  ihe  beginning  of  the  year  1813.  General  Harrison  had  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Franklinton,  from  whence  he  could  with  greater 
facility  organize  the  troops,  and  distribute  the  supplies  to  the  different 
divisions  of  the  army.  Having  determined  upon  a winter  campaign,  for 
the  recovery  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  Territory,  it  was  his  intention  to 
occupy  a line  of  posts,  from  Fort  Wayne  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids. 
General  Winchester  was  to  occupy  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Defiance,  and 
General  Perkins  was  sent  forward  to  occupy  Lower  Sandusky.  Having 
formed  a plan  of  the  campaign,  he  sent  orders  to  General  Winchester, 
“ to  move  forward  to  the  Rapids,  and  erect  block-houses,  as  if  to  winter 
there  ; and  also  to  build  sleds,  as  if  to  bring  on  provisions  from  the  inte- 
rior for  the  support  of  the  army  during  the  winter.” 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  General  Winchester  descended  the  Maumee, 
and  established  his  quarters  on  the  north  bank,  just  above  Wayne’s  bat- 
tle-ground, on  an  eminence.  His  encampment  was  well  chosen.  He 
then  erected  a large  store-house,  and  filled  it  with  corn  from  the  fields 
around  him.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month,  he  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Indians  threatened  to  burn  Frenchtown,  on  the  River 
Raisin,  twenty-six  miles  from  Detroit.  The  inhabitants  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  fourteenth,  sent  an  urgent  re- 
quest for  relief.  On  the  sixteenth,  two  messengers  arrived,  and  piteously 
begged  immediate  assistance,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  town 
from  conflagration,  and  themselves  from  massacre.  A council  of  war 
advised  General  Winchester  to  march  to  their  assistance,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  Colonel  Lewis  and  Colonel  Allen, 
of  the  Kentucky  Volunteers,  were  sent  with  six  hundred  and  ten  men, 
on  the  expedition.  They  encamped  the  first  night,  twenty  miles  from 
the  camp  of  General  Winchester,  when  an  express  from  the  River  Raisin 
arrived,  with  the  information  that  the  British  and  Indians  had  already 
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taken  possession  of  Frenchtown,  and  an  additional  force  was  soon  ex- 
pected. Colonel  Lewis  sent  a messenger  back  to  the  Rapids  with  the 
news,  and  continued  his  march.  As  the  troops  drewr  near  the  town,  the 
enemy  became  apprised  of  their  approach,  and  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion.  Colonel  Allen  commanded  the  right  wing,  Major  Graves  the  left, 
and  Major  Madison  the  centre.  On  reaching  the  river,  which  was  } 
bridged  with  ice,  they  displayed,  and  moved  forward  under  a fire  from 
a howitzer,  and  a discharge  of  musketry.  Majors  Graves  and  Madison, 
with  their  battalions,  were  ordered  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  houses 
and  picketing,  which  they  in  a moment  effected,  under  a shower  of  bul- 
lets, and  drove  the  British  and  Indians  to  the  woods.  Colonel  Alien 
made  a simultaneous  movement  upon  their  left,  and  after  several  spirited 
charges,  the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled.  Availing  themselves  of  the  \ 
fences  and  fallen  timber  in  the  neighboring  wood,  they  attempted  to  1 1 
make  a stand ; but  were  again  attacked,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict, , 
gave  way.  Being  pursued,  they  charged  furiously  in  turn,  but  were  not  j 
able  to  break  the  American  line.  A severe  conflict  now  ensued  ; but  i 
the  enemy  were  finally  beaten,  pursued  with  a continual  charge  forseve-  ti 
ral  miles,  and  entirely  dispersed.  The  American  loss  was  twelve  s 
killed,  and  fifty-five  wounded.  The  enemy  left  fifteen  dead  in  the  open  ( 
field  ; but  as  the  conflict  was  mostly  in  the  woods,  about  dark,  the  ap-  li 
pearance  of  the  ground  the  next  day,  showed  that  a large  number  had  li 
been  carried  off  by  the  Indians. (1)  0 

The  volunteers  having  thus  gallantly  effected  their  object,  encamped  of 
on  the  spot,  where  they  remained  until  the  twentieth,  when  they  were  ft 
joined  by  General  Wilkinson,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  increasing  an 
the  force  to  about  eight  hundred.  Six  hundred  men  were  posted  within  cai 
the  pickets,  and  the  remainder  encamped  in  the  open  field.  ret 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  January,  a combined  British  noi 
and  Indian  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel  Proctor  the 
and  the  Indian  Chiefs,  Round-Head  and  Split-Log,  having  taken  a posi-  mi* 
tion  within  three  hundred  yards  of  our  army,  opened  a heavy  fire  upon  dis 
it  suddenly,  at  daylight,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  accompanied  with  ^ 
musketry.  The  body  of  men  belonging  to  the  encampment,  and  com-  loll 
posing  the  right  wing,  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  endea-  spe 
vored  to  retreat  across  the  river.  Two  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  fe 
seeing  the  situation  of  their  comrades,  sallied  out  of  the  breast-work  to  slio 
their  relief,  but  were  overpowered  with  them,  and  were  either  cut  off  or  - 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  British,  under  the  promise  of  protection.  ^ 
(l)Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  Late  War,pp.  87, 88. 
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More  than  one  hundred  of  these  men  had  gained  the  woods,  where  they 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  Indians,  scalped  and  tomahawked.  Hor- 
rible destruction  overwhelmed  the  fugitives  on  all  sides.  Captain  Simp- 
son was  shot  down  and  tomahawked.  Colonel  Allen,  although  severely 
wounded,  attempted  several  times  to  rally  his  men.  He  had  escaped 
two  miles,  where  exhausted  with  loss  of  blood,  he  seated  himself  upon 
a log.  An  Indian  warrior  approached  and  ordered  him  to  surrender. — 
Another  Indian  approached  with  a raised  tomahawk,  to  strike  him,  whom 
the  Colonel  instantly  killed.  A third  Indian  then  shot  him  dead.  Cap- 
tain Mead  was  killed  in  the  commencement  of  the  action.  (1) 

The  snow  was  deep,  and  prevented  the  escape  of  nearly  all.  Gene- 
ral Winchester  and  Colonel  Lewis,  were  taken  prisoners  at  a bridge, 
three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the  town,  and  after  being  stripped  of  their 
coats,  were  conducted  by  their  captors  to  Colonel  Proctor. 

At  the  same  time,  amidst  all  this  desolation  and  death,  Major  Madison 
and  Major  Graves  maintained  their  position  behind  the  pickets,  with 
more  than  spartan  valor.  Colonel  Proctor  finding  it  useless  any  longer 
to  assail  this  little  band  of  heroes,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  posted  him- 
self in  the  woods,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles.  But  having  secured 
General  Winchester  as  prisoner,  he  determined  to  get  possession  of 
Major  Madison  and  Major  Graves  without  further  contest.  General 
Winchester  instantly  agreed  to  surrender  these  brave  men.  Major 
Overton,  his  Aid,  accompanied  by  Procter  himself,  and  several  British 
officers,  carried  a flag  of  truce  and  an  order  from  General  VV  inchester, 
directed  to  Major  Madison  and  Major  Graves  to  surrender  themselves 
and  their  men  to  the  enemy.  The  flag  passed  three  times — the  Ameri- 
hinlcans  being  unwilling  to  surrender  with  arms  in  their  hands,  until  they 
received  a positive  engagement  from  the  British  Colonel  that  they  should 
iisli  not  be  murdered,  and  that  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  burying 
their  dead.  Thirty-five  officers,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  still  remained  after  fighting  six  hours  against 
discharges  of  artillery  and  musketry,  amid  the  yells  of  thousands  of 
savages.  After  some  altercation,  the  British  commander  agreed  to  the 
following  terms  of  capitulation: — “ that  private  property  should  be  re- 
spected— that  sleds  should  be  provided  on  the  next  morning  to  convey 
the  wounded  to  Amhersburg,  near  Malden — that  in  the  mean  time  they 
should  be  protected  by  a guard — and  finally,  that  the  side  arms  of  the 


(1)  Atwater’s 
War,  p.  38. 
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officers  should  be  restored  to  them  at  Malden.”  On  such  terms,  they 
relied  upon  British  honor,  and  surrendered,  (l) 

Scarcely  had  the  Americans  surrendered,  under  the  stipulation  of  pro- 
tection from  Colonel  Proctor,  than  these  brave  men  discovered  too  late, 
that  they  were  reserved  to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Of  the  right 
wing,  but  a small  number  had  escaped;  the  work  of  scalping  and  strip- 
ping the  dead,  and  murdering  those  who  could  no  longer  resist,  was  suf- 
fered to  go  on  without  restraint.  The  infernal  work  was  now  to  begin 
with  the  brave  men  under  Major  Madison  and  Major  Graves.  The  in- 
famous Proctor  and  the  British  officers  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  remon- 
strances of  these  unhappy  men.  Their  swords  were  taken  from  the 
sides  of  the  officers,  and  many  of  them  were  stripped  almost  naked  and 
robbed.  The  brave  dead  were  stripped  and  scalped,  and  their  bodies 
shockingly  mutilated,  and  the  tomahawk  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  many  of  the  wounded  who  could  not  rise.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  prisoners  who  now  remained,  instead  of  being  guarded  by  the 
British  soldiers,  as  stipulated,  were  delivered  to  the  charge  of  the  Indi- 
ans, to  be  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  army  to  Malden,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  ill-fated  men  were  murdered  on  the  way,  through  mere 
wantonness.  All  who  became  weak  for  want  of  nourishment,  or  from 
excessive  fatigue,  or  their  wounds,  in  this  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  were  at  once  struck  down  with  the  tomahawk.  Small  was  the 
remnant  of  this  little  army  that  ever  reached  the  British  garrison. — 
The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  carried  off  by  the  savages  to  be 
roasted  at  the  stake.  (2)  About  sixty  of  the  wounded,  many  of  them 
officers  of  distinction,  had  been  suffered  to  take  shelter  in  the  houses  of 
Jean  B.  Jerome  and  Gabriel  Godfrey,  and  two  of  their  own  Surgeons 
were  permitted  by  Proctor  to  attend  them.  They  also  obtained  a pro- 
mise that  a guard  should  be  placed  to  protect  them,  and  that  they  should 
be  carried  to  Malden  the  next  morning  on  sleds.  But  no  guard  was 
left,  and  on  the  next  day  instead  of  sleds  to  convey  them  to  a place  of 
safety,  a party  of  Indians  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  raising  their 
frantic  yells,  they  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
next  broke  into  the  houses  where  the  wounded  were,  and  plundered,  ! 
tomahawked  and  scalped  them  without  mercy.  They  then  set  the  ^ 
houses  on  fire.  Several  who  were  able  to  crawl,  endeavored  to  escape 
at  the  windows,  but  they  were  tomahawked,  pushed  back  into  the  houses 

— — 5 

(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  p,  208;  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  Late  « 

War,  pp.  88-89.  j 

(2)  Breckenridge’s  history  of  the  late  war,  p.  91.  H 
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; and  consumed  in  the  flames.  Others  were  killed  in  the  street  and 
'!  thrown  back  into  the  burning  houses.  For  these  horrible  outrages  un- 

||  precedented  in  civilized  warfare,  Colonel  Proctor  was  raised  to  the  rank 
; of  Brigadier  General  in  the  British  army.  (1) 

i In  this  action  the  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  two 
I hundred  and  ninety  men.  The  British  captured  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  prisoners ; the  Indians  forty-five,  and  thirty-three  escaped  to 
the  Rapids.  The  British  and  Indian  loss  was  between  three  and  four 
hundred. 

The  news  of  this  melancholy  affair  soon  after  reached  Gen.  Harrison, 
who  was  exerting  himself  by  forced  marches  to  reach  Gen.  Winchester. 
He  had  heard  with  chagrin  the  movements  of  that  officer,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  had  ordered  a detachment  of  men  to  march 
to  his  relief.  Hearing  of  the  disaster  when  on  their  march,  and  meeting 
some  of  the  fugitives,  they  fell  back  upon  the  Rapids.  The  plan  of 
operations  now  being  deranged  by  the  disobedience  of  orders  and  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  army  under  Winchester,  it  was  now  determined 
to  build  a strong  fortification  at  the  Rapids,  and  organize  an  army  to 
e take  the  field  in  the  spring. 

n This  fortress  was  called  Fort  Meigs.  It  was  situated  on  the  south- 
6 east  side  of  the  Maumee,  and  near  the  battle  ground  where  Gen.  W'ayne 
e defeated  the  Indians  in  1794.  The  fort  was  situated  upon  a rising 
ground,  surrounded  by  a prairie  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or 
)e  more  —succeeded  by  a piece  of  woods  and  prairie  beyond.  The  whole 
ra  winter  was  spent  in  organizing  troops  for  a vigorous  campaign,  as  soon 
0[  as  the  spring  opened. 

ns  Fort  Meigs  was  now  left  in  command  of  Gen.  Leftwitch,  with  his 
Virginia  volunteers,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  troops  from  Penn- 
^ sylvania,  and  Gen.  Harrison  went  to  Cincinnati,  to  urge  forward  rein- 
as  forcements.  Capt.  Wood,  of  the  Engineers,  was  engaged  in  constructing 
^ the  defences. 

^ Towards  the  beginning  of  April,  intelligence  was  received  at  Cincin- 
^ nati,  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  in  considerable  numbers,  for  the 
;(j  purpose  of  laying  seige  to  Fort  Meigs.  At  this  critical  movement,  Gen. 
^ Leftwitch,  with  the  Virginian  volunteers,  left  the  fort, (2)  but  the  Penn- 


ipe 
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(1)  Atwater’s  history  of  Ohio,  p.  209. 

(2)  Mr.  Atwater,  in  his  History  of  Ohio,  page  215,  says  that  Leftwitch,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  orders  of  Gen.  Harrison,  to  assist  Wood,  the  engineer, 
with  all  his  power,  had  done  nothing  except  to  tell  the  men  that  “ they  were 
not  obliged  to  labor  !”  He  even  burnt  for  fire  wood,  the  timber  intended  for 
the  pickets. 
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sylvania  Brigade,  although  its  term  of  service  had  expired,  generously 
volunteered  for  its  defence. (2)  Gen.  Harrison  immediately  hastened  to 
the  Maumee,  being  preceded  by  Maj.  Ball’s  Dragoons,  and  some  mount- 
ed Kentuckians,  and  arrived  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  with  a reinforce- 
ment at  Fort  Meigs,  to  the  relief  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  Pennsyl- 
vanians, who  then  composed  the  garrison.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
he  commenced  preparations  for  the  approaching  seige.  There  was  now 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Wood  and  Capt. 
Gratiot,  the  principal  Engineers,  they  labored  night  and  day  on  the 
defences. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  the  British  armvappeared  in  Maumee 
Bay,  and  a few  British  and  Indians  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  ; but  a shot  from  an  eighteen  pounder  compelled  the  latter  to  retire 
with  precipitation.  A dispatch  was  now  sent  to  hasten  the  approach  of 
Gen.  Green  Clay,  who  was  advancing  with  twelve  hundred  Kentucky 
volunteers.  Immediately  the  enemy’s  gun  boats  were  seen  disgorging 
their  troops,  guns  and  munitions  of  war  on  the  site  of  the  old  British 
Fort  Miami.  Having  performed  this  service,  they  took  in  and  con- 
veyed over  the  Maumee  river,  to  its  southeastern  shore  their  savage 
allies,  who  forthwith  invested  Fort  Meigs,  yelling  hideously  around  it. 

Gen.  Harrison,  then  ordered  one-third  of  the  whole  garrison  into  the 
trenches  to  work  night  and  day,  to  be  relieved  every  three  hours.  All 
was  now  animation.  The  enemy  were  constructing  their  batteries  ; the 
Americans  were  laboring  on  their  defences.  The  Indians  not  venturing 
into  the  open  space  around  the  fort,  went  beyond  it  and  climbing  up  the 
trees,  shot  over  the  trenches,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  gar- 
rison. Sorties  to  shoot  down  these  aerial  combatants  were  frequent,  and 
the  Indian  yell,  and  the  blaze  of  their  rifles,  inspired  every  soldier  in 
camp  to  do  his  duty.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy’s  batteries  were  completed  and  mounted  with 
guns.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  British  were  seen  loading 
their  cannon,  and  preparing  for  an  attack.  By  this  time  the  Americans 
had  completed  their  grand  traverse  twelve  feet  high,  on  a twenty  feet 
base,  and  three  hundred  yards  long,  running  along  on  elevated  ground 
through  the  middle  of  the  encampment.  The  tents  in  front  of  this 
traverse  had  previously  hidden  this  defence  from  the  enemy’s  view. 
They  were  now  ordered  to  be  struck  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  canvass 
\yas  removed  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a long  breast  work  of 


(2)  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  late  War,  p.  95. 
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earth,  behind  which  the  army  was  encamped.  The  British  then  opened 
a fire  with  one  twenty-four  pounder,  one  twelve,  one  six,  and  one 
howitzer.  It  was  returned  from  the  fort,  but  no  material  injury  was 
done  on  either  side.  A ball  struck  a bench  on  which  Gen.  Harrison 
was  sitting1,  and  some  days  before,  a man  was  mortally  wounded  by  his 
side.  On  the  third  of  May,  an  additional  battery  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  river  was  opened,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  fort,  mounted  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  a mortar  by 
which  a number  of  bombs  were  thrown.  This  was  several  times  si- 
lenced. On  the  fourth  of  May  it  rained  all  day  very  hard,  and  a new 
battery  was  discovered  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maumee,  in  a position  to 
injure  the  fort.  A traverse  was  immediately  made,  as  a defence  against 
its  artillery  and,  during  the  time,  several  were  killed  on  both  sides.  About 
midnight  Capt.  Oliver  arrived  and  announced  that  Gen.  Clay,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Rapids,  with  an  army  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men, 
moving  down  in  open  boats,  and  would  arrive  at  the  fort  between  three 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Gen.  Harrison  immediately  determined  to  raise  the  seige  by  attacking 
the  enemy  on  both  sides  ol  the  river  and  taking  their  batteries.  He  dis- 
patched Capt.  Hamilton  to  Gen.  Clay,  ordering  him  to  land  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  men,  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  river,  attack  the  Brit- 
ish batteries,  spike  their  cannon,  cut  their  carriages  in  pieces,  destroy 
their  property,  and  then  immediately  retreat  to  their  boats,  cross  over 
the  Maumee,  and  enter  the  fort.  The  residue  of  the  brigade  was  order- 
ed to  land  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river,  and  enter  the  fort.  He  at 
the  same  time,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  river  by  a sortie  from  the  fort,  at  the  instant  of  General 
Clay’s  attack  on  the  other. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  fifth  of  May,  the  boats  containing  Gen- 
Clay,  and  that  part  of  his  troops,  ordered  to  enter  the  fort,  were  assailed 
by  a host  of  savages  on  landing.  Maj.  Alexander,  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Petersburg  Volunteers,(l)  was  ordered  to  protect  them,  by  a sortie 
to  cover  their  landing.  The  Indians  increased  in  numbers,  and  Major 
Alexander  and  Col.  Boswell,  immediately  charged  them  with  effect,  and 
Gen.  Clay  and  his  troops  f right  their  way  to  the  fort,  driving  the  In- 
dians before  them  half  a mile  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 


In  the  meantime,  Col.  Dudley,  who  had  been  ordered  to  land  and  at- 
tack the  British  encampment  on  the  other  side,  marched  furiously  up  to 


(1)  Capt.  Butler’s  “Pittsburg  Blues.”  See  Appendix,  p.  389. 
22 
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the  enemy’s  cannon.  The  four  batteries  were  carried  in  an  instant,  and 
the  British  regular  troops  and  Indians  compelled  to  take  flight.  They 
then  spiked  all  the  guns,  cut  their  carriages  in  pieces,  pulied  down  all 
the  poles  on  which  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  was  flying,  and  then 
abandoned  themselves  to  a real  frolic.  Col.  Dudley  ordered  a retreat, 
according  to  orders,  and  if  he  had  been  obeyed,  the  affair  would  have 
been  glorious.  But  his  men  flushed  with  victory,  and  animated  with  a 
desire  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  at  the  river 
Raisin,  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  enemy  had 
retreated  beyond  Col.  Dudley’s  sight  or  hearing,  and  had  there  concen- 
trated their  forces.  While  a few  Indians  drew  the  attention  of  the  men,  a 
large  detachment,  numbering  three  to  one  of  the  American  force,  ap- 
proached the  batteries,  and  rushing  on  the  exulting  troops,  and  after  a 
desperate  battle,  killed  about  fifty  of  the  Kentuckians,  wounded  more 
than  seventy  and  took  five  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  escaped  to  the  boats  and  reached  Fort  Meigs.  Col.  Dud- 
ley attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  to  the  river,  but  was  killed,  having 
himself  slain  an  Indian  after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  savages 
then  commenced  a massacre  of  the  prisoners,  unopposed  by  the  British 
General  Proctor.  This  horrid  work  of  destruction  was  continued 
until  the  arrival  of  Tecumseh  from  the  batteries,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  when  he  stopped  the  carnage,  exclaiming  it  to  be  a shame  to 
kill  defenceless  prisoners. (1) 

At  the  moment  Colonel  Dudley  began  his  attack  on  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries, Colonel  John  Miller,  with  a detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  composed  of  United  States  troops,  Pennsylvania, (2)  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky  volunteers,  left  the  fort  and  charged  the  batteries  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  river.  They  were  defended  by  five  companies  of  British 
troops,  aided  by  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors.  Before  they  reached  the  " 
batteries,  the  enemy  opened  a tremendous  fire  upon  them  from  theii 
cannon  and  musketry.  Assailed  by  four  times  their  number,  they  were 
compelled,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  yards,  to  close  up  their  lines  1 
Then,  with  the  fury  of  a tornado,  they  rushed  upon  the  British  batterie: 
and  the  savage  host,  and  swept  away  all  opposition.  They  spiked,  an< 
rendered  the  enemy’s  guns  useless,  drove  off,  killed,  or  took  captive 
the  v hole  hostile  force,  and  triumphantly  returned  to  the  fort. 

After  this  sortie,  General  Proctor  sent  a British  officer  with  a flag  < 

r - — — i :■  . thei 

(1)  Judge  Hall. 

(2)  “ Pittsburgh  Blues,”  under  Captain  Butler,  and  Petersburg  Volunteer 
See  Appendix,  p.  389. 
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truce,  demanding  a surrender.  He  was  indignantly  sent  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

General  Proctor  now  found  himself  in  a very  crippled  condition.  His 
guns  and  mortars  were  rendered  useless,  and  he  had  lost  more  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  than  the  besieged.  He  therefore  agreed  to  ex- 
change prisoners,  and  to  account  for  the  difference.  Flags  passed  fre- 
quently between  both  armies,  and  Tecumseh  agreed  to  release  his  claim 
to  the  prisoners,  provided  some  Wyandotts,  captured  by  the  Americans, 
were  given  up.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  ninth,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared to  be  making  preparations  for  raising  the  siege.  A schooner  and 
some  gun-boats  had  been  brought  up  during  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  the  artillery,  but  a few  shot  from  the  fort  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  their  design,  and  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  an- 
noyed by  an  incessant  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  American  batteries, 
they  moved  off  with  their  whole  force. 

Thus  terminated,  after  thirteen  days,  the  m’emorable  siege  of  Fort 
Miegs.  The  British  reaped  no  laurels  in  this  field,  and  had  the  detach- 
ment under  Colonel  Dudley  obeyed  orders,  the  events  of  the  fifth  of 
May  would  have  been  among  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of  our,  country. 
And  as  it  was,  it  resulted  gloriously  to  the  American  arms.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  during  the  siege,  was  eighty-one  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  wounded.  Sixty-four  were  killed  in  the  sorties,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  wounded — the  remainder  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  fort.  This  does  not  include  the  killed  and  wounded 
under  Colonel  Dudley. 

Among  the  troops  which  distinguished  themselves,  were  three  com- 
panies from  Western  Pennsylvania, — the  Pittsburgh  Blues(l)  under 
Captain  James  Butler;  the  Greensburg  Volunteers,  under  Major  John 
B.  Alexander;  and  the  Westmoreland  troop  of  horse,  under  Captain 
Joseph  Markle. 

Fort  Meigs  was  then  left  in  charge  of  General  Clay,  and  General 
Harrison  repaired  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  from  thence  to  Franklinton, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations  to  retake  Detroit.  About  the 
last  of  June,  General  Clay  informed  General  Harrison  that  the  enemy 
was  again  preparing  to  invest  the  fort  with  great  force,  and  he  immediately 
repaired  to  the  Rapids  with  a reinforcement,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Fort  Stephenson,  at  the  Lower  Sandusky.  Where  this  town  now  stands, 
there  was  an  old  picketing  on  a piece  of  land  secured  to  us  for  a garrison 


1)  See  Appendix,  p.  389. 
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and  Indian  trading-house,  by  General  Wayne’s  treaty  in  1795.  It  was 
only  large  enough  for  two  hundred  men.  This  little  stockade  was  called 
Fort  Stephenson,  and  its  defence  was  committed  to  Major  George  Cro- 
ghan,  a youth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; and  to  Captain  Hunter, 
Lieutenants  Johnson,  Baylor,  and  Meeks,  Ensigns  Duncan  and  Ship, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  privates.  Some  of  these  were  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Blues  and  Petersburg  Volunteers.  General  Harrison  then  left, 
as  he  had  information  that  the  British  and  Indians  on  the  twentieth  of 
July  had  ascended  the  Maumee,  and  landed  near  Fort  Meigs.  They 
continued  there  three  days,  and  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to 
draw  out  the  garrison.  Not  succeeding  in  any  of  these,  and  remember- 
ing their  former  discomfiture,  the  British  embarked  on  board  their  ves- 
sels and  sailed  out  of  the  Maumee  for  Sandusky  Bay,  while  the  Indians 
under  Tecumseh,  went  across  the  swamp  in  the  direction  of  Sandusky 
river.  General  Harrison  was  then  at  Seneca  Old  Town,  and  received 
intelligence  the  same  evening,  that  the  enemy  had  left  Fort  Meigs.  A 
council  of  war  was  then  called,  and  if  was  determined  that  Fort  Ste- 
phenson was  untenable,  and  General  Harrison  sent  an  order  to  Major 
Croghan  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  after  destroying  the 
works.  By  a dispatch,  which  was  intended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  Major  Croghan  declared  his  unwillingness  to  obey,  as  he  was 
able  to  defend  the  fort. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Maj. 
Croghan  saw  the  enemy  with  his  gun-boats,  cannon,  and  all  his  means 
of  annoyance,  approaching  for  the  purpose  of  storming  his  little  stockade. 
The  fort  was  soon  surrounded  by  five  hundred  British  soldiers  and  eight 
hundred  Indians,  and  Tecumseh  was  placed  in  an  ambuscade,  with  a 
large  Indian  force  to  intercept  reinforcements  from  Seneca  Old  Town, 
and  Fort  Meigs.  After  General  Proctor  had  made  such  a disposition  of 
his  troops,  as  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  impracticable,  he  sent 
a flag  by  Colonel  Elliot  and  Major  Chambers,  demanding  a surrender, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  threats  of  butchery  and  massacre,  if  the 
garrison  should  hold  out.  Major  Croghan,  who  found  that  all  his  com- 
panions, young  men  like  himself,  would  support  him  to  the  last,  returned 
the  spirited  answer,  that  lC  when  the  fort  should  be  taken,  there  would 
be  none  left  to  massacre  ; as  it  would  not  be  given  up  while  a man  was 
able  to  fight.” 

When  the  flag  returned,  a brisk  fire  was  opened  from  the  six  poun- 
ders in  the  boats,  and  a howitzer,  which  was  kept  up  during  the  night.(l) 
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(1)  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  Late  War,  p.  147. 
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During  the  same  night,  Maj.  Croghan  discovered  that  the  enemy  seemed 
to  aim  most  of  his  shots  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  fort,  and  he 
supposed  that  when  the  British  attempted  to  storm  the  place,  the  point 
of  attack  would  be  at  that  angle.  So  he  ordered  Captain  Hunter  to 
place  their  only  cannon  in  such  a position  that  it  would  rake  the  ditch,  in 
case  the  enemy  attempted  to  scale  the  works  at  that  angle.  In  secrecy, 
and  with  uncommon  industry  and  personal  exertions,  Captain  Hunter 
obeyed  the  order.  The  morning  of  the  memorable  second  of  August 
dawned  upon  this  heroic  little  band.  The  enemy  kept  up  a continual 
firing  from  daylight,  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  con- 
centrated the  fire  of  all  their  guns  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Fort. 
Seeing  this,  Major  Croghan  ordered  Sergeant  Weaver,  and  six  privates 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Blues,  to  place  there  with  all  possible  expedition,  bags 
of  sand  and  flour.  This  was  done  so  effectually,  that  that  angle  received 
no  material  injury  from  the  enemy’s  guns.  The  six  pounder  was  en- 
trusted to  the  management  of  the  same  Sergeant, and  his  six  men.  Late 
in  the  evening,  when  all  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  the  enemy  proceeded 
to  make  the  assault.  Two  feints  were  made  on  Captain  Hunter’s  lines, 
but  in  the  mean  time,  tnree  hundred  and  fifty  British  soldiers  advanced 
in  the  smoke,  to  within  sixty  feet  of  the  northwest  angle.  A severe 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort,  put  them  in  confusion  for  a moment, 
when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Short,  who  headed  the  column,  urged  forward 
his  men  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  calling  upon  them  to  follow  him,  and 
“ give  the  yankees  no  quarters ,”  and  then  leaped  into  the  ditch.  The 
masked  port-hole  was  now  opened,  and  the  six  pounder,  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  assailants,  was  fired  ! Lieutenant  Colonel  Short  and  fifty 
others  were  instantly  killed  or  wounded.  Death  and  desolation  filled 
the  ditch.  At  the  same  moment,  the  troops  under  Captain  Hunter, 
opened  a terrible  discharge  of  rifles  upon  another  portion  of  the  assail- 
ants under  Colonel  Warburton  and  Major  Chambers,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire.  (2)  It  was  now  dark.  The  wounded  in  the  ditch  were  in  a 
desperate  condition.  They  begged  for  water!  The  enemy  did  not 
dare  to  relieve  them,  but  Major  Croghan  and  his  men  handed  water  to 
them  over  the  pickets,  and  opened  a hole  underneath,  and  encour- 
aged as  many  as  were  able  to  crawl  into  the  fort. 

At  three  o’clock  this  night,  Proctor  and  his  men  made  a most  shame- 
ful and  disorderly  retreat  down  the  Bay.  In  their  hurry,  terror,  and 
confusion,  they  left  a boat  full  of  the  most  valuable  materials.  They 
left  around  the  fort  seventy  stand  of  arms,  and  several  braces  of  pistols. 

(1)  Atwater’s  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  227,  228. 
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The  American  loss  in  this  brilliant  affair  was  one  killed,  and  seven  very 
slightly  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  been  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty ; upwards  of  fifty  were  found  in  and  about  the 
ditch. 

On  the  tenth  of  September  was  fought  the  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie, 
in  which  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  obtained  a most  signal  and  glo- 
rious victory  over  the  British  fleet  on  the  Lake.  In  this  contest,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  every  British  vessel  was  captured.  The  American 
loss  in  the  action  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded. — 
The  British  loss  was  about  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Americans  having  thus  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Lake,  ac- 
tive preparations  were  immediately  made  for  expelling  Proctor  from 
Malden,  and  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  General  Harrison  now  called 
upon  Governor  Meigs,  for  the  Ohio  volunteers  who  were  in  readiness, 
and  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  the  venerable  Isaac  Shelby,  the 
hero  of  King’s  Mountain,  arrived  at  Fort  Meigs  with  a large  volunteer 
force  from  Mentucky;  among  these  was  a regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men under  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson.  As  soon  as  possible,  Commo- 
dore Perry  made  preparations  to  convey  the  army  under  General  Harri- 
son to  the  Canadian  shore  ; and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
General  Harrison  landed  at  a point  below  Malden,  with  all  the  infantry 
and  artillery,  the  mounted  men  having  been  ordered  to  Detroit  by  the 
River  Raisin.  But  Proctor  and  his  Indian  allies  had  fled,  having  burnt 
the  fortress  and  the  public  store-house,  at  Malden.  He  had  fled  up  the 
river  Thames,  and  having  reached  the  Moravian  villages,  had  halted 
with  his  army.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  army  reached  Detroit,  when 
it  was  joined  by  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment.  It  was  then  resolved  by 
General  Harrison  and  Governor  Shelby,  to  proceed  immediately  in  pur- 
suit of  Proctor,  and  on  the  second  of  October,  they  marched  with  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  heroic 
Commodore  Perry  and  General  Cass  accompanied  General  Harrison, 
as  volunteer  aids.  On  the  fifth  of  October  they  found  the  enemy  en- 
camped about  eighty  miles  from  IVlalden,  up  the  Thames,  near  the  Mora- 
vian towns.  The  British  were  drawn  up  on  a strip  of  land,  narrow  in 
front — their  left  resting  on  the  river  Thames,  and  their  right  resting  on  a 
morass,  beyond  which,  in  a thick  forest  of  undergrowth,  was  posted 
Tecumseh  and  his  savage  warriors,  more  than  two  thousand  strong. — 
On  this  narrow  piece  of  land  where  the  British  were  posted  with  their 
artillery,  there  were  many  beech  trees.  The  ground  was  extremely 
well  chosen  by  the  enemy,  and  the  armies  were  about  equal  in  numbers. 
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The  American  troops  were  now  disposed  in  order  of  battle.  Gen. 
Trotter’s  Brigade  constituted  the  front  line  ; Gen.  King’s  Brigade  formed 
a second  line,  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Trotter;  and  Gen.  Chiles’  Brigade 
was  kept  as  a corps  of  reserve.  These  three  brigades  were  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Henry.  Desha’s  division,  consisting  of  two 
brigades,  was  formed  on  the  left  of  Trotter’s  brigade, — each  brigade 
averaged  five  hundred  men,  and  the  whole  commanded  by  Gov.  Shelby, 
in  person.  Tiie  regular  troops,  formed  in  two  columns,  occupied  a 
narrow  space  between  the  road  and  the  river.  Gen.  Harrison,  had  at 
first  ordered  Col.  Johnson’s  mounted  Riflemen  to  form  in  two  lines  op- 
posite the  Indians.  At  this  moment  Col.  Wood  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  that  the  Infantry  of  the  enemy  was  formed  in  open 
order.  Troops  in  open  order,  with  three  or  four  feet  between  the  files 
can  never  resist  a charge  of  cavalry.  Proctor  had  committed  a great 
error.  Gen.  Harrison  immediately  determined  that  one  battalion  of  the 
mounted  men  should  charge  under  the  command  of  Col.  James  Johnson, 
on  the  British  regular  troops,  and  the  other  battalion  under  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  should  charge  on  the  Indians.  The  orders  being  given  to 
charge  ! the  army  moved  forward,  when  the  enemy  fired.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  cavalry  to  charge.  The  mounted  Riflemen  under  Col. 
James  Johnson  moved  forward,  and  although,  for  a moment  the  horses 
faultered,  yet,  recovering  from  the  momentary  panic,  ihey  dashed  forward, 
with  irresistible  fury,  broke  through  the  enemy’s  line,  and  then  wheeling 
about,  formed,  and  again  impetuously  charged,  and  deal  death  on  all 
sides  upon  the  enemy.  In  a moment  all  was  over.  The  British  offi- 
cers finding  that  all  efforts  to  restore  order  were  vain,  immediately  sur- 
rendered. Gen.  Proctor,  and  about  two  hundred  horse  fled,  leaving  his 
carriage  and  official  papers  behind,  and  bv  the  fleetness  of  his  horses 
escaped  in  the  direction  of  Niagara. 

On  the  left  the  battle  was  begun  with  Tecurnseh  with  great  fury. — 
The  galling  fire  of  the  Indians  did  not  check  the  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can columns ; but  the  charge  was  not  successful,  from  the  miry  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  and  the  closeness  of  the  thickets  which  covered  it.  Col. 
Johnson,  therefore,  ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  leading  them  up  a 
second  time,  succeeded,  after  a desperate  contest,  in  breaking  through 
the  line  of  the  Indians  and  gaining  their  rear. 

The  Indians  now  quickly  collecting  their  principal  strength  on  the 
right,  attempted  to  penetrate  the  line  of  Infantry  commanded  by  Gen. 
Desha.  At  first  they  made  an  impression  upon  it,  but  Gov.  Shelby 
brought  up  a regiment  of  volunteers  and  they  were  signally  repulsed. 
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The  combat  now  raged  with  increasing  fury.  The  Indians  determined 
to  maintain  their  ground  to  the  last.  The  terrible  voice  of  Tecumseh, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  encouraging  his  warriors  ; and  although  beset 
on  every  side,  except  the  morass,  they  fought  with  more  determined 
courage  than  they  had  ever  before  exhibited.  The  gallant  Col.  Johnson, 
having  rushed  towards  the  spot,  where  the  Indians,  clustering  around 
their  undaunted  chief,  resolved  to  perish  by  his  side  ; his  uniform,  and 
the  white  horse  which  he  rode,  rendered  him  a conspicuous  object.  In 
a moment  his  holsters,  dress  and  accoutrements  were  pierced  with  bul- 
lets; and  he  fell  to  the  ground  severely  wounded.  Tecumseh,  at  the 
same  time  fell.(l)  After  the  rescue  and  removal  of  the  wounded  Colo- 
nel, the  command  devolved  on  Major  Thompson.  The  Indians  main- 
tained the  fight  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  no  longer  hearing  the  voice 
of  their  great  captain,  they  at  last  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  fled  for 
more  than  five  miles  before  they  halted.  Near  the  spot  where  Colonel 
Johnson  was  wounded  and  Tecumseh  was  killed,  thirty  Indians  and  six 
white  men  were  found  dead/2) 

In  this  engagement  the  British  loss  was  nineteen  killed,  fifty  wounded 
and  about  six  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians  left  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dead  on  the  field.  The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 

(1)  kk  In  this  action  Tecumseh  was  killed,  which  circumstance  has  given 

rise  to  innumerable  fictions — why,  we  can  hardly  tell,  but  it  is  so.  The  wri- 
ter’s opportunities  for  knowing  the  truth,  are  equal  to  any  person’s  now  living. 
He  was  personally,  very  well  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  warrior.  He 
accompanied  Tecumseh,  Elsquataway,  Fourlegs  and  Caraymaunee,  on  their 
tour  among  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  in  1809,  and  acted  as  their  inter- 
preter among  those  Indians.  In  1829,  at  Praire  Du  Chien,  t he  two  latter  In- 
dians, both  then  civil  chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  were  with  the  writer,  who 
was  then  acting  as  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  United  States  service. 
From  the  statements  of  those  constant  companions  of  Tecum«eh,  during 
nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  I proceed  to  state,  that  Tecumseh  lay  with 
his  warriors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hattle,in  a forest  of  thick  under- 
brush, on  the  left  of  the  American  army.  That  those  Indians  were  at  no  pe- 
riod of  the  battle,  out  of  their  thick  underbrush  ; that  Nawcaw  saw  no  officer 
between  them  and  the  American  army;  that  Tecumseh  fell  the  very  first  fire 
of  the  Kentucky  dragoons,  pierced  by  thirty  bullets,  and  was  carried  four  or 
five  miles  into  the  thick  woods,  and  there  buried  by  the  warriors,  who  told  the 
story  of  his  fate.  This  account  was  repeated  to  me,  three  several  times,  word 
for  word,  and  neither  of  the  relators  ever  knew  the  fictions  to  which  Tecum- 
seh’s  death  had  given  rise.  Some  of  these  fictions  originated  in  the  mis- 
chievous design  of  ridiculing  Col.  Johnson,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  this 
savage.”  * * * “ 1 could  easily  write  this  warrior’s  whole  history,  as  he 
often  requested  me  to  do.”  * * * * * * 

“ A few  Mohawks,  and  some  other  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  belonging  to 
the  Canada  Indians,  about  Lake  Ontario,  were  mixed  with  the  British  regu- 
lars in  the  front  line  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  savages  were  killed  in  the 
action,  and  the  remainder  of  these  Indians  on  horse  back,  fled  with  Proctor. 
The  Indian  found  dead,  belonged  to  these  Indians,  not  to  the  Winnebagoes 
or  Shawanese,  who  in  this  battle  lay  in  ambush,  beyond  a morass  on  the  left 
of  the  American  army.” — History  of  Ohio  by  Caleb  Atwater,  pp.  236,  237. 

(2)  Breckenridge’s  History  of  the  late  War,  pp.  154,  155. 
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ed  was  about  fifty.  Several  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  the  trophies  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull,  at  Detroit,  were 
l once  more  restored  to  our  country. 

By  this  splendid  achievement,  Gen.  Harrison,  and  the  brave  men 
under  his  command,  rescued  the  whole  northwestern  frontier  from  the 
depredations  of  the  savages,  and  the  horrors  of  war.  The  national 
gratitude  burst  out  in  one  loud  voice  of  applause.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  complimented  by  Congress,  and  by  various  public  bodies  ; 

I and  the  distinguished  Langdon  Cheves,  asserted  on  the  floor  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  that  this  victory,  “ was  such  as 
j would  have  secured  to  a Roman  General,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Re- 
I public,  the  honors  of  a triumph.” 


CHAPTER  NX. 

TREATIES  MADE  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  THAMES,  IN 
WHICH  SEVERAL  MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  OF  LAND  WERE  CEDED  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES- THE  NUMBER  OF  INDIANS  IN  1820,  IN  OHIO,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS,  INDI- 
ANA, AND  WISCONSIN-TREATY  OF  1823— MURDER  OF  M.  METHODE  AND  FAMILY 
-IMPRISONMENT  OF  RED  BIRD,  BLACK  HAWK,  AND  OTHERS-M  ORDERS  ON  IN 
DIAN  CREEK— BLACK  HAWK  WAR— DEFEAT  AND  CAPTURE  OF  BLACK  HAWK- 
BLACK  HAWK  DEPOSED. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1813,  the 
Indians  sued  for  peace.  General  Harrison,  General  Cass,  and  Governor 
Shelby,  were  appointed  commissioners  by  the  government,  to  enter  into 
a treaty  with  them.  Governor  Shelby  not  accepting  the  commission, 
General  Harrison  and  General  Cass  concluded  a treaty  at  Greenville, 
with  the  Indians,  in  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  several  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  comprising  the  whole  territory  then  claimed  by 
them  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with  some  small  reservations,  and  the  whole 
of  Illinois,  south  of  Lake  Michigan.  Afterwards  treaties  were  entered 
into  at  Chicago  and  Detroit,  in  which  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and 
Pottowatamies,  relinquished  more  than  five  millions  of  acres  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  Pottowatamies  still  possessed  the  country  adjacent  to  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  numbered  3,400.  The 
Sacs  and  Foxes  lived  west  of  the  Pottowatamies,  generally  on  Rock 
River,  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  about  3,000 
persons,  one-fifth  of  whom  were  warriors.  The  Winnebagoes  inhabi- 
ted the  country  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  were  estimated  at  1,550,  while 
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the  Menomenies  lived  further  north,  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan,  numbering  about  550.  In  1820,  these  8,000  Indians  were 
all  that  remaineJ  of  the  once  powerful  tribes  that  held  the  country  north 
of  the  Ohio,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  year  1823,  the  agents  of  the  United  States  held  a treaty  at 
Prairie  Du  Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  Chippewas, 
and  some  other  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a peace  between 
some  of  the  tribes  who  were  then  at  war  with  each  other.  To  effect 
this  object,  bounds  were  set  to  the  territory  of  each  tribe,  and  it  was 
also  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  that  the  United  States  should  protect  any 
of  the  Indian  nations  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  others,  whenever 
visiting  a garrison  of  the  United  States. 

About  this  time  the  lead  mines,  near  Galena,  attracted  great  attention, 
and  avarice  and  speculation  drew  several  thousand  miners  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  into  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  Winneba- 
goes. This  gave  offence  to  the  Indians,  and  a whole  family,  consisting 
of  M.  Methode,  his  wife  and  five  children,  were  murdered  near  Prairie 
Du  Chien,  by  a party  of  Winnebagoes,  two  of  whom  were  afterwards 
taken  and  committed  to  the  jail  of  Crawford  county,  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty 
of  Prairie  Du  Chien,  a band  of  the  Sacs  fell  upon  twenty-four  Chippe- 
was, on  a visit  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  killed  and  wounded  eight  of  them. 
The  commandant  at  Fort  Snelling  captured  four  of  the  Sacs,  and  deliv- 
ered them  into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  shot 
them.  Red  Bird,  a Chief  of  the  Sacs,  immediately  led  a band  against 
the  Chippewas,  and  w;  s defeated.  Enraged  against  his  ill  success,  with 
only  three  desperate  companions,  like  himself,  he  repaired  to  Prairie 
Du  Chien,  and  killed  two  white  persons,  and  wounded  a third,  and  then 
retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  river.  Here  he  augmented  his  force, 
and  waylaid  two  keel  boats  that  had  been  conveying  stores  to  Fort  Snel- 
ling. One  boat  came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and  after  a fight 
of  four  hours,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.—- 
The  other  boat  arrived  in  the  night,  and  escaped  without  much  injury. 

Not  long  after,  General  Atkinson,  at  the  head  of  a large  force,  marched 
into  the  Winnebago  country.  Here  he  succeeded  in  making  prisoners 
of  Red  Bird,  his  son,  Black  Hawk,  Kanonekah,  and  others.  These 
were  imprisoned,  and  Red  Bird  died  in  prison.  Some  of  the  others 
were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  Black  Hawk,  Ka- 
nonekah, and  the  son  of  Red  Bird,  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats, 
were  discharged. 
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Keokuk  and  Black  Hawk,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  at 
this  time.  Keokuk  was  in  favor  of  peace  with  the  whites,  but  Black 
Hawk,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  alleged  hostility,  collected  a num- 
ber of  the  Sacs,  at  their  principal  village  on  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  hostilities.  They  were  joined  by  a number  of  warriors  from 
other  tribes.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1831,  Gen.  Gaines,  Gov. 
Reynolds,  and  Gen.  Duncan,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  of  fourteen 
hundred  mounted  men,  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village  without  op- 
position. The  Indians  had  fled  across  the  river,  and  all  but  the  Sacs 
abandoned  Black  Hawk,  and  returned  home.  He,  therefore,  made 
peace  and  agreed  to  remove  with  his  tribe,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  meantime,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Praire  Du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  fell  upon  the  Menamenies,  and  murdered  twenty-eight  of  their 
number.  They  also,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  recrossed  to  the  east,  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  occupied  the  country  upon  Rock  river,  which 
they  had  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  given  up.  There  had  also  been  several 
murders  committed  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois.  At  Indian  creek 
which  empties  into  Fox  river,  there  was  a terrible  massacre.  Two 
daughters  of  a Mr.  Hall,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  eighteen  years  of 
age,  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians.  Before  they  were  led 
away,  they  saw  their  mother,  and  about  twenty  other  persons,  toma- 
hawked and  scalped.  Gen.  Atkinson,  was  therefore,  sent  into  the  In- 
dian country  with  an  army,  and  was  encamped  at  Ogee  or  Dixon,  on 
Rock  river,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived.  A detachment  of 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  under  Major  Stillman,  marched 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  they  came  across 
a small  party  of  whom  they  shot  two  and  took  two  others  prisoners. 
On  the  same  day,  when  they  were  about  to  encamp,  at  night  they  dis- 
covered a small  band  of  Indians  bearing  a white  flag.  They  therefore, 
mounted  and  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  all  order,  several  miles,  until 
they  crossed  Sycamore  creek,  where  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  It 
was  moonlight  when  the  fight  began,  and  soon  became  so  disastrous  to 
the  whites  that  they  retreated  in  great  disorder.  The  Indians  after  dis- 
charging their  guns  rushed  upon  their  assailants  with  their  knives  and 
tomahawks,  and  had  not  the  night  and  situation  of  the  country  favored 
their  escape,  they  would  nearly  all  have  been  cut  off.  Thirteen  men 
were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Immediately  after  fourteen  hundred 
men  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  they  found  the  slain  mangled 
and  mutilated  in  a shocking  manner. 

Black  Hawk  assembled  his  forces,  amounting  to  one  thousand  war- 
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riors,  at  a point  between  Rock  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Gen.  Atkinson 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  troops  marched  to  give  him  battle.  The 
wary  chief,  fled  to  an  almost  impenetrable  wilderness,  and  Gen.  Atkin- 
son was  unable  to  discover  the  place  of  his  encampment.  About  this 
time  Gen.  Dodge,  surprised  a party  of  twelve  Indians  near  Galena,  and 
cut  them  off  to  a man,  and  Capt.  Stephenson,  alter  a severe  conflict  in 
which  he  lost  three  of  his  own  men,  defeated  a body  of  Indians,  with 
the  loss  of  six  of  their  number  killed.  Gen.  Dodge  then  commenced 
the  pursuit  of  a band  of  Indians,  and  came  upon  their  trail  about  forty 
miles  from  Fort  Winnebago.  They  were  half  starved  and  flying  when 
he  came  up  with  them,  on  the  Wisconsin,  near  the  old  Sac  village. 
The  battle  commenced  in  the  evening.  The  Indians  left  sixteen  dead 
upon  the  field  and  carried  off  more  than  fifty.  The  whites  had  one 
man  killed  and  four  wounded. 

Being  now  hotly  pursued  by  sixteen  hundred  troops,  Black  Hawk, 
crossed  over  to  the  Mississippi,  with  his  warriors,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,  leaving  his  women  and  children  to  descend  the  Wiscon- 
sin in  boats.  Many  of  their  women  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  whites,  some  perished  with  hunger,  some  were  drowned,  and  others 
were  scarcely  saved  from  their  famishing  state. 

A battle  was  soon  afterwards  fought  between  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Atkinson  and  Gen.  Dodge,  and  the  Indians  under  Black  Hawk,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  forty  miles  above  Praire  Du  Chien. 
Black  Hawk  had  only  three  hundred  warriors,  and  the  Americans  thir- 
teen hundred  troops.  The  Indians  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  were 
driven  from  covert  to  covert,  until  at  length,  they  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Some  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, were  fired  upon  by  artillery  from  the  steamboat  Warrior,  and  from 
musketry  on  shore,  so  that  few  escaped.  Some  escaped  by  land,  but 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  were  left  dead  on  the  field  or 
were  killed  in  the  river. 

Black  Hawk,  was  among  those  who  escaped,  leaving  behind  him  a 
certificate  from  British  officers,  that  he  had  served  faithfully  and  fought 
valiently  in  the  war  of  1812,  against  the  United  States.  Gen.  Atkin- 
son then  ordered  Keokuk,  to  demand  a surrender  of  Black  Hawk,  and 
other  hostile  chiefs,  and  one  hundred  friendly  Sacs  went  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Overtaking  them,  a battle  ensued  in  which  Black  Hawk  was 
defeated,  and  together  with  several  other  hostile  chiefs  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  delivered  to  the  American  General.  On  the  eleventh  of 
September,  1832,  Black  Hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  Prophet,  Naopope, 
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and  seven  others  were  taken  on  board  the  steamboat  Winnebago,  con- 
veyed down  the  river  and  confined  in  Jefferson  Barracks,  below  St.  Louis. 

Black  Hawk,  his  two  sons,  Naopope,  Wabokeishiek,  Pamahoe  and 
Poweeshiech,  were  kept  in  the  Jefferson  barracks  until  they  were  re- 
moved to  Fortress  Monroe  in  1833.  On  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
they  arrived  at  Washington  city,  and  had  an  intercourse  with  President 
Jackson.  The  first  words  of  Black  Hawk  to  the  President  were  : u I 
AM  A MAN,  AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER!”  They  expressed  some 
dissatisfaction  on  being  told  that  they  were  still  longer  to  be  confined,  as 
they  wished  to  see  their  wives  and  children.  The  President  assured 
them,  that  their  children  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  dismissed  them. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  the  captives  were  taken  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, situated  on  an  island  on  the  West  side  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  On 
the  third  of  June,  1833,  orders  were  received  by  the  commandant,  for 
their  liberation,  and  the  next  day  they  set  out  for  home  in  a steamboat 
for  Baltimore.  At  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  they  were 
visited  by  crowds,  and  were  taken  to  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  shown 
the  arsenals,  and  vessels  of  war,  which  excited  their  wonder  at  the  power 
of  the  whites.  They  visited  Castle  Garden  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Durand  ascended  in  a balloon.  Black  Hawk,  on  seeing  him  ascend  and 
unfurl  his  flag,  exclaimed: 

That  man  is  a brave.  I do  not  think  he  will  ever  come  back.  He 
must  be  a Sac." 

One  of  the  other  chiefs  replied  : 

“ If  he  is  a Yac,  he  will  get  none  of  his  brothers  to  follow  in  his 
trail.  None  of  them  will  ever  see  the  smoke  of  a wigwam.  He  will 
have  to  live  alone — without  any  squaw" 

When  the  balloon  had  reached  so  great  a height,  as  to  be  only  a speck 
in  the  Heavens,  the  old  chief  exclaimed  : 

u I think  he  can  go  the  Heavens — to  the  Great  Spirit .” 

The  chiefs  were  afterwards  taken  by  the  way  of  Albany  and  Buffalo, 
to  Chicago.  Leaving  Chicago,  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down 
the  Wisconsin.  On  the  route,  Black  Hawk  pointed  out  the  spots,  where 
he  said,  had  once  stood  the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs,  and  he  was  much 
depressed  at  the  idea  that  this  fine  country  was  lost  to  the  Indians  for- 
ever. Having  arrived  at  Praire  Du  Chien,  the  Prophet  was  set  at 
liberty.  He  was  completely  humbled.  His  village  on  Rock  River, 
below  Dixon,  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  cabin  burned  to  the  ground, — 
his  family  without  a protector,  and  l e himself  now  obliged  to  find  a 
home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chief.  It  was  about  the  first 
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day  of  August,  1833,  when  Black  Hawk  and  his  attendants  arrived  at 
Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  Island,  in  Illinois.  Here  was  the  place  se- 
lected for  their  liberation.  A messenger  was  dispatched  to  Keokuk, 
the  principal  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  returned  and  gave  information  that 
he  would  arrive  during  the  next  day.  About  noon,  the  Indian  drum, 
accompanied  by  occasional  shouts,  wore  heard,  which  announced  his 
approach.  Keokuk,  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  was  in 
front,  with  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity, 
with  the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  twenty  canoes 
followed  in  his  train,  filled  with  his  followers,  who  made  the  “ welkin 
ring”  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  Proceeding  up  the  river,  they 
landed  on  the  opposite  side.  After  some  time,  they  sailed  directly 
across  to  Rock  Island,  the  rowing  being  accompanied  by  the  wild 

Indian  song.  Keokuk  was  the  first  to  land,  decorated  in  his  ornaments. 

. i 

He  then  turned  to  his  followers  and  said,  “ The  Great  Spirit  has  sent 
our  brother  back. — Let  us  shake  hands  in  f riendsh  ip .”  He  then  took 
Black  Hawk  by  the  hand,  and  having  saluted  the  others,  took  his  seat. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  attendants.  After  smoking  the  pipe  ; 
of  friendship,  they  separated  to  meet  in  council  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  Keokuk  with  one  hundred  of  his  followers,  Black  Hawk  f; 
and  his  party,  met  Major  Garland  in  council,  in  a large  room  in  the  fort,  j 
Black  Hawk  and  his  son  appeared  quite  dejected.  After  several  speeches,  j 
Maj.  Garland,  informed  Black  Hawk,  that  it  was  distinctly  understood  j 
by  all  present,  that  henceforth,  Keokuk,  and  not  Black  Hawk,  was  to  ! 
be  the  principal  Chief  of  the  nation,  that  he  must  conform  to  his  coun- 
sels, and  that  the  tribe  must  no  more  be  divided  into  two  bands. 

On  this  being  interpreted  to  him  the  old  man  became  completely  in-  j 
furiated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a volcano.  : 
He  exclaimed,  with  great  emotion  : I 

“ I am  a man — an  old  man — I will  not  conform  to  the  councils  of  any  j 
one — I will  act  for  myself — no  one  shall  govern  me — I am  old — my  j! 
hair  is  grey — I once  gave  councils  to  my  young  men.  Am  I to  conform 
to  others  ? I shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit  where  I shall  rest — what 
I said  to  our  great  father  at  Washington,  I say  again — I will  always  listen 
to  him.  I am  done.” 

This  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  He  sat  absorbed  in  his  own 
feelings,  when  Keokuk  spoke  to  him  kindly  in  an  under  tone,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  excuse  his  violence.  This  was  done,  and  Black  Hawk 
was  told  that  he  was  now  at  liberty. 
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In  the  evening  the  several  chiefs  were  invited  by  Major  Garland  to 
his  quarters.  About  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  arrived,  and 
took  their  seats  in  silence.  Speeches  were  now  made  by  Pasheparho 
and  Keokuk,  in  favor  of  a lasting  friendship  and  perpetual  peace  with 
the  United  States,  and  congratulating  Black  Hawk  and  his  friends  upon 
their  return  to  the  tribe.  Black  Hawk  then  arose,  and  in  a very  calm 
and  dejected  manner,  replied  : 

“ I feel  that  1 am  an  old  man  ; — once  I could  speak,  but  now  I have 
but  little  to  say.  To-day  we  met  many  of  our  brothers , and  were  glad 
to  see  them . I have  listened  to  what  my  brothers  have  said : their 
hearts  are  good — they  have  been  like  Sacs  since  I left  them,  for  they 
have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children , who  had  no  wigwam.  I 
thank  them  for  it.  The  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I thank  them , and 
before  the  Sun  gets  behind  the  hilts  to-morrow , I shall  see  them — 1 
want  to  see  them — I expected  soon  to  return.  I told  our  Great  Father 
when  in  Washington  that  I would  listen  to  his  counsels  — I now  say 
to  you  J will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk.  I shall  soon  be  far 
away — I shall  have  no  village,  no  band — I shall  live  alone.  I once 
listened  to  the  Great  Father (\ ) across  the  Great  Waters.  My  father 
listened  to  him  whose  band  was  large.  My  band  was  once  large — 
now  I have  no  band.  I thank  our  Great  Father (2)  for  what  he  has 
done.  He  is  old,  I am  old — we  shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  through,  his  great  villages.  We  saw 
many  white  men , who  treated  us  with  kindness.  We  felt  safe — we 
thank  them.  When  they  shall  come  to  the  Mississippi , they  shall 
come  to  my  wigwam.  I have  none  now.  When  those  who  came  with 
us  return  home,  they  will  pass  the  place  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now  ; all  are  gone.  I give  you  my  hand  ; we  may 
never  meet  again.  I shall  long  remember  you.  The  Great  Spirit 
will  be  with  you  and  your  women  and  children .” 

The  party  then  separated  in  the  most  perfect  understanding  among 
themselves,  and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling,  to  their  homes  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  never  more  to  build  their  villages  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  great  chieftain  was  born.  (3)  The  war-whoop,  which  in 
1832,  reverberated  along  the  vallies  of  the  Illinois,  the  Rock  liver,  the 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  is  now  heard  no  more;  and  the 

(1) The  King  of  Great  Britain. 

(2)  President  Jackson. 

(3)  Black  Hawk  was  born  about  the  year  1767,  on  a beautiful  spot,  on  Rock 
River,  near  Dixon,  Illinois. 
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name  of  Black  Hawk,  which  once  roused  the  frontier  men  to  arms,  has 
lost  its  terrors.  A thousand  steamers  have  taken  the  place  of  the  frail 
bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  upon  the  Father  of  waters,  and  his  great  tribu- 
taries. Populous  towns  and  cities  occupy  ths  sites  of  the  meagre  wig- 
wam villages,  and  great  and  powerful  commonwealths,  inhabited  by 
civilized  and  enlightened  men,  have  been  formed  out  of  the  territory, 
which,  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  was  the  abode  of  the  children  of  r 
the  forest,  and  the  hunting  ground  of  the  roaming  savage. 
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THE  OHIO  COMPANY  * 

In  the  year  1748,  Thomas  Lee,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Council  in  Vir- 
ginia, formed  the  design  of  effecting  settlements  on  the  wild  lands  West 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  through  the  agency  of  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen. Before  this  date  there  were  no  English  residents  in  those  re- 
gions. A few  traders  wandered  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  dwelt  among 
the  Indians,  but  they  neither  cultivated  nor  occupied  the  lands.  With 
the  view  of  carrying  his  plan  into  operation,  Mr.  Lee  associated  himself 
with  twelve  other  persons  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  with  Mr.  Han- 
bury,  a merchant  in  London,  who  formed  what  they  called,  “The  Ohio 
Company.”  Lawrence  Washington,  and  his  brother  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, (two  brothers  of  George  Washington,)  were  among  the  first  who 
engaged  in  this  scheme.  A petition  was  presented  to  the  King  in  behalf 
of  the  company,  which  was  approved,  and  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  were  granted  almost  in  the  terms  requested  by  the  company. 

The  object  of  the  company  was  to  settle  the  lands  and  to  carry  on  the 
Indian  trade  upon  a large  scale.  Hitherto  the  trade  with  the  Western 
Indians  had  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  The 
company  conceived  that  they  might  derive  an  important  advantage  over 
their  competitors  in  this  trade  from  the  water  communication  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Ohio,  whose  head-waters  ap- 
proximated each  other.  The  lands  were  to  be  chiefly  taken  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kenhawa  rivers, 
and  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  privilege  was  reserved,  however,  by 
the  company  of  embracing  a portion  of  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient.  Two  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  to  be  selected  immediately,  and  to  be  held  for  ten  years  free 
from  quit-rent  or  any  tax  to  the  King,  on  condition  that  the  company 
should  at  their  own  expense  seat  one  hundred  families  on  the  lands  within 
seven  years,  and  build  a fort  and  maintain  a garrison  sufficient  to  protect 
the  settlement. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  Company  were  to  order  Mr.  Hanbury, 
their  agent  in  London,  to  send  over  for  their  use  two  cargoes  of  goods 

* From  Washington’s  writings,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  2 vols.;  Appendix 
pp.  478-483. 
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suited  to  the  Indian  trade,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling:  one  cargo  to  arrive  in  November,  1749;  the  other  in 
March  following.  They  resolved,  also,  that  such  roads  should  be  made 
and  houses  built,  as  would  facilitate  the  communication  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Potomac  river  across  the  mountains  to  some  point  on 
the  Monongahela.  And  as  no  attempt  at  establishing  settlements  could 
safely  be  made  without  some  previous  arrangements  with  the  Indians, 
the  company  petitioned  the  government  of  Virginia  to  invite  them  to  a 
treaty.  As  a preliminary  to  other  proceedings,  the  company  also  sent 
out  Mr.  Christopher  Gist  with  instructions  to  explore  the  country,  exam- 
ine the  quality  of  the  lands,  keep  a journal  of  his  adventures,  draw  as 
accurate  a plan  of  the  country  as  his  observations  would  permit,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  board.  On  his  first  tour  he  was  absent  nearly 
•seven  months,  penetrated  the  country  for  several  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Ohio,  visited  the  Twigtwee  Indians,  and  proceeded  as  far  south 
as  the  falls  of  that  river.  In  November  following,  (1751,)  he  passed 
down  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  spent 
the  winter  in  exploring  the  lands  on  that  route.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  failed  to  assemble  at  Logstown,  where  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  hold  a treaty.  It  was  natural  that  the  traders, 
who  had  already  got  possession  of  the  ground,  should  endeavor  to  bias 
the  Indians,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  interference  from 
another  quarter.  The  French  were  likewise  tampering  with  them,  and 
from  political  motives  were  using  means  to  withdraw  them  from  every 
kind  of  alliance  or  intimacy  with  the  English.  The  company  found 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  much  progress  in  their  designs,  till 
measures  had  been  adopted  for  winning  over  the  Indians ; and  accord- 
ingly the  proposed  treaty  of  Logstown  took  place  the  next  year,  when 
Mr.  Gist  attended  as  their  agent,  to  look  to  the  interests  of  any  settle- 
ments that  might  be  made  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  June  13th,  1752.  Colonel  Fry,  and  two  other 
Commissioners,  were  present  on  the  part  of  Virginia. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  debates  attending  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty,  the  Indians  took  care  to  disclaim  a recognition  of  the  English  title 
to  any  of  these  lands.  In  a speech  to  the  Commissioners,  one  of  the  old 
Chiefs  said:  “You  acquainted  us  yesterday  with  the  King’s  right  to  all 
the  lands  in  Virginia,  as  far  as  it  is  settled,  and  back  from  thence  to  the 
sun-setting,  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  extend  his  settlements.  You 
produced  also  a copy  of  his  deed  from  the  Onondaga  Council  at  the  treaty 
of  Lancaster,  (1744,)  and  desired  that  your  brethren  of  the  Ohio  might 
likewise  confirm  the  deed.  We  are  well  acquainted  that  our  Chief 
Council  at  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  confirmed  a deed  to  you  for  a quantity 
of  land  in  Virginia  which  you  have  a right  to;  but  we  never  understood 
before  you  told  us  yesterday,  that  the  lands  then  sold  were  to  extend 
farther  to  the  sun-setting,  than  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Allegheny 
Hill,  so  that  we  can  give  you  no  farther  answer.”  * 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Indians  west  of  the  Ohio,  who  inhabited 
the  lands,  had  never  consented  to  any  treaty  ceding  them  to  the  English, 


* MSS.  Journal  of  the  Commissioners. 
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nor  understood  that  this  cession  extended  beyond  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. 

When  the  company  was  first  instituted,  Mr.  Lee,  its  projector,  was 
its  principal  organ  and  most  efficient  member.  He  died  soon  afterwards, 
and  then  the  chief  management  fell  on  Lawrence  Washington,  who  had 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  an  enthusiasm  and  energy  peculiar  to  his 
character.  His  agency  was  short,  however,  as  his  rapidly  declining 
health  soon  terminated  in  his  death.  Several  of  the  company’s  shares 
changed  hands.  Governor  Dinwiddie  and  George  Mason  became  pro- 
prietors. There  were  originally  but  twenty  shares,  and  the  Company 
never  consisted  of  more  than  that  number  of  members. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Washington  had  a project  for  inducing  German  settlers 
to  take  up  the  lands.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanbury  as  follows: 

w Whilst  the  unhappy  state  of  my  health  called  me  back  to  our  springs 
(at  Bath  in  Virginia,)  I conversed  with  all  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
(Germans)  whom  I met,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  and  much  recom- 
mended their  settling  in  Ohio.  The  chief  reason  against  it  was  the  pay- 
ing of  an  English  clergyman,  when  few  understood,  and  none  made  use 
of  him-  It  has  been  my  opinion,  and  I hope  ever  will  be,  that  restraints 
on  conscience  are  cruel,  in  regard  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed, 
and  injurious  to  the  country  imposing  them.  England,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  I may  quote  as  examples,  and  much  more  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  flourished  under  that  delightful  liberty,  so  as  to  become  the  admira- 
tion of  every  man,  who  considers  the  short  time  it  has  been  settled.  As 
the  Ministry  have  thus  far  shown  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  en- 
couraging the  extending  of  our  dominions  in  America,  I doubt  not  by 
an  application  they  would  still  go  farther,  and  complete  what  they  have 
begun,  by  procuring  some  kind  of  charter  to  prevent  the  residents  on  the 
Ohio  and  its  branches,  from  being  subject  to  parish  taxes.  They  all 
assured  me,  that  they  might  have  from  Germany  any  number  of  settlers, 
co,uld  they  but  obtain  their  favorite  exemption.  I have  promised  to 
endeavor  for  it,  and  now  do  my  utmost  by  this  letter.  I am  well  as- 
sured we  shall  never  obtain  it  by  a law  here.  This  Colony  was  greatly 
settled  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  the  First’s  time,  and  during  the  usur- 
pation, by  the  zealous  churchmen;  and  that  spirit,  which  was  then 
brought  in  has  ever  since  continued,  so  that,  except  a few  Quakers,  we 
have  no  dissenters.  But  what  has  been  the  consequence  1 We  have 
increased  by  slow  degrees,  except  negroes  and  convicts,  whilst  our 
neighboring  colonies,  whose  natural  advantages  are  greatly  inferior  to 
ours,  have  become  populous.” 

A proposition  was  made  by  several  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  that, 
If  they  could  have  the  above  exemption,  they  would  take  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  the  company’s  land,  and  settle  it  with  two  hundred  families. 
Mr.  Washington  wrote  likewise  on  the  subject,  to  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
then  in  England,  who  replied:  “It  gave  me  pleasure,  that  the  Dutch 

(Germans,)  wanted  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  I observe  what  you  write  about  their  own  clergymen,  and 
your  endeavor  to  have  them  freed  from  paying  the  Church  of  England. 
I fear  this  will  be  a difficult  task  to  get  over ; and  at  present,  the  Par- 
liament is  so  busy  with  public  affairs,  and  the  Ministry  of  course  engaged, 
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that  we  must  wait  some  time  before  we  can  reply  ; but  be  assured  of  my 
utmost  endeavors  therein.”  No  proof  exists,  that  any  other  steps  were 
taken  in  the  affair. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  at  Logstown,  Mr.  Gist  was  appointed  the  com- 
pany’s surveyor,  and  instructed  to  lay  off  a town  and  fort,  at  Shurtees 
Creek,  a little  below  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Ohio.  The  company  assessed  on  themselves  four  hundred  pounds 
towards  constructing  the  fort.  In  the  meantime,  Mr,  Gist  had  fixed 
his  residence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghenies,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  induced  eleven  families  to  settle  around  him  on  lands, 
which  it  was  presumed  would  be  within  the  company’s  grant.  The 
goods  had  come  over  from  England,  but  had  never  been  taken  farther 
into  the  interior,  than  Will’s  creek,  where  they  were  sold  to  traders  and 
Indians,  who  received  them  at  that  post.  Some  progress  had  been  made 
in  constructing  a road  to  the  Monongahela,  but  the  temper  of  the  Indians 
was  such  as  to  discourage  an  attempt  to  send  the  goods  at  the  company’s 
risk,  to  a more  remote  point. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the  troubles  on  the  frontiers  broke 
out  between  the  French  and  English,  involving  on  one  side  or  the  other 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  All  further  operations  were  suspended  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when  hostilities  had  nearly  ceased  on  the 
Virginia  frontier  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  weakened  the 
efforts  of  the  Flench.  In  1760  a statement  of  the  company’s  case  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Mercer,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Charlton  Palmer,  a solicitor  in  London,  who  was  employed  by 
the  company  to  apply  to  the  King  for  such  further  orders  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  government  in  Virginia,  as  might  enable  the  company  to 
carry  their  grant  into  execution.  The  business  was  kept  in  a state  of 
suspense  for  three  years,  when  the  company  resolved  to  send  out  an 
agent,  with  full  powers  to  bring  it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a close. 
Col.  George  Mercer  was  selected  for  this  commission,  and  instructed  to 
procure  leave  .for  the  company  to  take  up  their  lands,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  original  grant,  or  to  obtain  a reimbursement  of  the 
money,  which  had  been  paid  on  the  faith  of  that  grant.  He  repaired  to 
London  accordingly,  and  entered  upon  his  charge.  But  at  this  time  the 
counteracting  interests  of  private  individuals  in  Virginia,  the  claims  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  under  Dinwiddie’s  proclamation,  which  extended 
to  lands  within  the  Ohio  Company’s  grant;  and  moreover, -the  schemes 
and  application  of  the  proprietors  of  Walpole’s  Grant  (noticed  below) 
were  obstacles  not  to  be  overcome.  Col.  Mercer  remained  six  years  in 
London,  without  making  any  apparent  progress  in  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  at  last  he  agreed  to  merge  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany in  those  of  Walpole’s,  or  the  Grand  Company,  as  it  was  called 
on  condition  of  securing  to  the  former  two  shares  in  the  latter,  amounting 
to  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole.  These  terms  were  not  approved 
by  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  Virginia,  nor  was  it  clear,  that 
Col.  Mercer's  instructions  authorized  him  to  conclude  such  an  arrange- 
ment. While  the  subject  was  still  in  agitation,  the  Revolutionary  Wrar 
came  on,  and  put  an  end,  not  only  to  the  controversy,  but  to  the  existence 
of  the  two  companies.  Thus  the  Ohio  Company  was  in  action  only 
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about  four  years,  having  never  in  reality  revived  after  its  first  check,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  French  and  Indians  on  the 
frontiers.  All  persons  concerned  were  losers  to  a considerable  amount, 
though  at  its  outset  the  scheme  promised  important  advantages  both  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  country  at  large-  The  original  records  and  pa- 
| pers  of  the  Ohio  Company  are  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  of  Virginia,  by  whose  politeness  I have  been  favored  with  the 
use  of  them  in  drawing  up  this  brief  outline. 

WALPOLE’S  GRANT. 

I The  subjoined  letter  from  George  Washington  to  Lord  Botetourt,  Gov» 
ernor  of  Virginia,  bears  upon  Walpole’s  Grant: 

“Mount  Vernon,  15  April,  1770. 

“ My  Lord-^ Being  fully  persuaded  of  your  Excellency’s  inclination 
to  render  every  just  and  reasonable  service  to  the  people  you  govern,  or 
to  any  body,  or  society  of  them,  that  shall  ask  it,  and  being  encouraged 
in  a more  particular  manner  by  a letter  which  I have  just  received  from 
Mr.  Blair,  Clerk  of  Council,  to  believe  that  your  Lordship  is  desirous  of 
being  fully  informed  how  far  the  grant  of  land  solicited  by  Mr.  Walpole 
i and  others  will  affect  the  interest  of  this  country  in  general  or  individuals 
in  particular,  I shall  take  the  liberty  (as  I am  pretty  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  situation  of  the  frontiers  of  this  dominion,)  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  the  bounds  of  that  grant,  if  obtained  upon  the  extensive 
plan  proposed,  will  comprehend  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  land  for  the 
purchase  and  survey  of  which  this  Government  has  lately  voted  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling ; it  must,  therefore,  destroy  the 
well  grounded  hopes  of  those,  (if  no  reservation  is  made  in  their  favor,) 
who  have  had  the  strongest  assurances  that  the  Government  could  give 
of  enjoying  a certain  portion  of  the  lands  which  have  cost  this  country 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  secure. 

“ By  the  extracts  which  your  Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  enclose, 
I perceive  that  the  petitioners  propose  to  begin  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  river,  which  is  at  least  seventy  or  seventy-five  miles  below 
the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  more  than  three  hundred  from  Pittsburgh,  and 
to  extend  from  thence  in  a southwardly  direction  through  the  pass  of  the 
! Onasioto  mountain,  which,  by  Evans’  map,  and  the  best  accounts  I have 
been  able  to  get  from  persons  who  have  explored  that  country,  will  bring 
; ! them  near  the  latitude  of  North  Carolina.  Thence  they  proceed  north- 
i eastwardly  to  the  Kenhawa,  at  the  junction  of  New  River  and  Green 

, i Briar,  upon  both  of  which  waters  we  have  many  settlers  upon  lands 

j actually  patented.  From  that  point  they  go  up  the  Green  Briar  to  the 
head  of  its  northeasterly  branch,  thence  easterly  to  the  Allegany  moun- 
| tains,  thence  along  these  mountains  to  the  line  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
, thence  with  his  line  and  the  lines  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  till  the 
west  boundary  of  the  latter  intersects  the  Ohio,  and  finally  down  that 
t river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

“These,  my  Lord,  are  the  bounds  of  a grant  prayed  for,  and  which,  if 
ir  obtained,  will  give  a fatal  blow,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  the  interests 

g of  this  country.  But  these  are  my  sentiments  as  a member  of  the  corn- 

. munily  at  large.” 

1 [7] 
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Walpole’s  Grant. — Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  apian  was 
suggested  for  the  settlement  of  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  river.  During 
that  year  a pamphlet  was  published  in  London,  entitled  “The  Advan- 
tages of  a Settlement  upon  the  Ohio  in  North  America,”  in 
which  the  subject  was  ably  argued. 

In  the  year  1766,  William  Franklin,  (the  natural  son  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,)  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  Indian 
agent  for  the  northern  colonies,  proposed  a scheme  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  on  the  Ohio.  They  wrote  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then 
in  London,  requesting  his  agency  in  endeavoring  to  procure  a grant  for 
this  purpose,  including  the  territory  described  in  Washington’s  letter. 
He  pressed  the  application  for  more  than  a year;  but  the  change  of 
ministers,  and  the  contending  interests  of  individuals,  prevented  its  suc- 
cess, and  the  project  seems  to  have  been  suspended  till  1770,  when  it 
was  renewed.  In  April  of  that  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Pownall  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  : — 

“A  society  of  us, in  which  some  of  the  first  people  in  England  are 
engaged,  and  in  which  you  and  Col.  Croghan,  are  made  original  parta- 
kers, have  concluded  a bargain  with  the  Treasury  for  a large  tract  of  land 
lying  and  fronting  on  the  Ohio,  (part  of  the  lands  lately  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  Great  Britain,)  large  enough  for  a government.  Having  it 
suggested  to  us  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  that  it  would  be  right  that  we 
should  have  a charter  of  government,  in  consequence  of  this  bargain  so 
concluded*  we  are  next  to  apply  to  the  Council  Board,  that  the  grant 
may  issue.  We  expect  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  some  objections 
arising  from  the  impressions  made  by  such  opposition,  yet  have  no  doubt 
of  carrying  this  point,  as  we  have  settled  the  main  point.  As  soon  as 
the  grant  has  issued,  we  are  to  apply  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charter.  It  will  naturally  occur  to  you,  that  on  this  matter  I 
shall  be  a little  referred  to,  and  the  plan  I propose  is,  to  take  the  charter 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  model  of  our  government, 
making  some  few  alterations  therein,  which  practice  and  experience  have 
shown  to  be  necessary,  but  such  only  as  every  constituent  of  the  pro- 
posed province  would  wish  ; such  as  every  man,  who  desires  to  become 
a settler  in  it,  would  expect,  be  he  of  what  denomination  or  description 
of  religionist  he  may. 

“ From  our  peculiar  situation,  as  a frontier  province  and  as  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  Indian  country,  some  peculiar  additional  de- 
partment wrill  be  wanting  in  our  form  of  government,  and  that  is  an 
Indian  Department,  formed  for  negotiation  in  matters  of  policy,  for  a 
just  and  regular  intercourse  in  trade,  and  so  connected  with  the  military 
branch,  as  to  become  a principal  part  in  the  time  of  war. 

“On  the  subject  of  this  department,  and  its  several  necessary  offices 
and  officers,  as  a department  interwoven  into  the  constitution  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province,  I most  earnestly  beg  you  to  give  me  your  plan 
and  explanatory  sentiments,  such  as  will  establish  a proper  federate  con- 
nection and  intercommunion  between  our  government  and  the  Indians, 
founded  on  the  one  hand  in  justice  and  true  policy  towards  those  Indians, 
and  on  the  other  creative  of  the  only  security,  which  such  a province  so 
situated  can  or  ought  to  confide  in.” — [THAW,  Letter. 
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At  the  head  of  the  company  was  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole,  an  eminent 
banker  in  London,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  tract  of  land  solicited 
was  usually  denominated  “ Walpole’s  Grant.”  The  stock  of  the 
Association  was  divided  into  seventy-two  shares,  and  many  persons  of 
distinction  were  concerned  in  it,  both  in  England  and  America.  The 
proprietors,  who  had  the  management  of  the  business  in  procuring  the 
grant,  were  Thomas  Walpole,  Thomas  Pownall,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
Samuel  Wharton.  They  had  a strenuous  opponent  in  Lord  Hillsbor- 
ough, who  wrote  a report  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  hostile  to  their  peti- 
tion ; though  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Pown  all’s  letter,  that  his  opposition 
did  not  show  itself  in  the  first  stages  of  the  application.  This  report 
was  answered  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  ever  penned.* 
It  was  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  that  the  petition  was  granted  by 
the  King  in  Council,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1770,  Col.  George  Mercer,  agent  for  the 
Ohio  Company  in  England,  wrote  to  Washington  from  Dublin: 

“ Before  I left  England,  I mentioned  my  having  agreed  with,  or  I may 
rather  say  prevailed  with  the  Land  Company  there,  that  the  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  troops,  should  be 
allowed  out  of  their  grant.”  This  arrangement  of  course,  was  not  known 
to  Washington,  when  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Botetourt,  and 
afterwards  to  Lord  Dunmore. 

Mr.  Wharton  wrote  to  Col.  Mercer,  then  in  London,  as  follows,  Au- 
gust 20,  1772: 

u I do  myself  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  on  the  14th  instant,  his 
Majesty  in  Council  was  pleased  to  approve  of,  and  order  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
favor  of  the  grant  of  land  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates,  and  that  a 
new  government  should  be  established  thereon.”  The  increasing  troubles 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  prevented  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  project.  But  it  was  not  abandoned  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1776.  The  Ohio  Company  had  been  merged  in  this  Grand 
Association,  by  the  consent  of  their  agent,  though  not  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  company.  The  grant  covered  a large  tract  of  land, 
which  that  company  claimed,  as  well  as  the  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
pledged  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Washington’s  first  campaign  by 
Gov.  Dinwiddie’s  proclamation. — [Washington' s writings , Vol.  2, 
tip.  483-’85.] 


* Franklin’s  works,  Vol.  IV,  p.250. 
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[NO.  II.] 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CONRAD  WEISER. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CONRAD  WEISER,  ESQ.,*  INTERPRETER  FOR  THE  PROVINCE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  FROM  ANTHONY  PALMER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Sir — This  Government  having  promised  the  Indians,  who  came  here 
from  Ohio  in  November  last,  (1747,)  to  send  you  to  them  early  in  the 
spring,  and  having  provided  a present  of  a considerable  value,  you  are  to 
proceed  thither  with  all  convenient  despatch.  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the 
Indian  trader,  who  is  well  acquainted  in  the  Indian  country  and  the  best 
roads  to  Ohio,  has  undertaken  this  convoy  of  you  and  the  goods  with 
his  own  men  and  horses  at  the  public  expense ; and  as  it  cannot  be  fore- 
seen how  long  the  journey  will  take  him,  nor  what  trouble  may  attend 
it  so  as  to  enter  into  contracts  before  hand  with  him,  all  affairs  relating 
thereto  are  entirely  left  to  you,  wherein  we  recommend  all  the  frugality 
that  can  consistently  with  the  nature  of  your  business,  the  treasury  be- 
ing low  and  a large  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  present,  be 
practiced. 

As  soon  as  you  come  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  you  are  to 
notify  your  arrival  in  a speech  to  all  the  tribes,  wherein  you  are  to  deal 
in  generals , reserving  all  particular  matters  to  your  closing  speech. 

You  are  to  use  the  utmost  dilligence  to  acquire  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  number,  situation,  disposition  and  strength  of  all  the  Indians  in  or 
near  those  parts,  whether  they  be  friends,  neutrals  or  enemies,  and  be 
very  particular  in  knowing  the  temper  and  influence  of  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians who  send  deputies  to  receive  you ; for  by  the  knowledge  of  these 

* Conrad  Weiser,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  whom  descended  some  of  the  most  useful  men 
of  the  country,  (the  Muhlenbergs,)  was  a native  of  Herenberg,  Germany.  He 
was  born  November  2d,  1696.  His  father,  John  Conrad  Weiser,  with  ten  of 
his  children,  immigrated  to  America,  arrived  at  New  York  in  June,  1710,  and 
shortly  afterwards  settled  in  Schoharie,  where  he  was  repeatedly  visited  by 
Quagnant,  a Chief  of  the  Mohawk  Nation.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Quag- 
Dant,  Conrad,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  went  with  the  Chief  to  his  country  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Mohawk  language.  During  his  stay  he  endured 
many  hardships  and  suffered  great  privations.  Having  mastered  the  language 
he  returned  to  his  father’s  house  and  was  occasionally  employed  as  interpreter. 
In  1729,  then  married,  he  came  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, settled  in  the  Tulpehocken  valley — located  half-a-mile  east  of  the  present 
site  of  Womelsdorf,  Berks  county. 

Conrad  Weiser,  as  occasion  demanded  it,  acted  in  various  capacities,  both 
private  and  public.  Determined,  on  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  to  spend  the 
remaining  days  of  his  eventful  life  on  bis  farm;  his  talents,  however,  soon  at- 
tracted attention.  Governor  Gordon  as  early  as  1731  required  his  services 
in  the  capacity  of  an  interpreter.  Soon  afterwards  Governor  Thomas  ap- 
pointed him  a justice  of  the  peace ; and  when  the  French  war  commenced 
Governor  Morris  commissioned  him  as  a Colonel  of  a regiment  of  volunteers 
of  Berks  county.  He  spent  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  closed  his  eventful  life  July  13,  1760.  For  a detailed  ac- 
count of  this  truly  great  man,  see  History  of  Berks  County , pp.  195—222. 
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matters  you  are  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  goods  which  are  to  be 
divided  amongst  them  in  as  equal  and  just  a manner  as  possible,  that  all 
may  go  away  satisfied,  and  none  receive  the  least  cause  of  disgust  at  any 
undue  preference  given  to  others. 

You  cannot  be  at  a loss  for  matter  from  whence  to  form  your  speeches. 
The  ancient  enmity  of  the  French  to  the  Indian  Nations,  their  perfidy 
upon  all  occasions,  of  which,  if  any  reliance  can  be  had  on  the  articles 
of  news  in  the  public  papers,  you  may  give  some  late  instances  in  the 
death  of  Taghananty,  the  Black  Prince,  who  perished  in  a jail  at  Mon- 
treal, and  in  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  general  at  Canada, 
who  are  confined  to  loathsome  prisons  without  proper  or  wholesome 
sustenance. 

The  inability  of  the  French  to  protect  the  Indians,  or  to  supply  them 
with  such  necessaries  as  they  stand  in  need  of  for  their  subsistence. 
These  observations  are  what  cannot  but  occur  to  you.  You  may  fur- 
ther enlarge  on  the  constant  and  ancient  friendship  of  the  English,  and 
their  readiness  at  all  times  to  assist  them  against  the  attempts  of  the 
French,  who  have  ever  been  for  destroying  or  enslaving  them. 

And  an  ample  field  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  doing  justice  to  this 
Province,  which  has  ever  shown  the  greatest  readiness  to  supply  the 
Indians  in  the  most  pressing  necessities,  mentioning  the  several  valuable 
presents  made  them  from  time  to  time,  particularly  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  instancing  the  Government’s  presents  at  Phila- 
delphia, over  and  above  the  price  of  their  lands  in  the  year  1742 ; the 
large  presents  at  Lancaster  and  at  Albany  ; — and  then  the  present  occa- 
sion will  bear  a particular  enlargement:  this  Government  having  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  distresses  of  the  Indians,  and  that  abundance  of  fami- 
lies and  young  warriors  had  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  removed  to 
the  waters  of  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  than  they  determined  to  send  them  a 
supply  of  goods  and  powder,  which,  in  this  time  of  scarcity,  they  could 
have  from  no  other  place.  This  tenderness  for  those,  who,  out  of  every 
Nation  had  come  and  fixed  their  habitation  in  these  parts,  must  needs 
make  deep  impressions  on  their  affections,  and  especially  on  the  minds 
of  their  young  people,  to  the  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  this  Province 
for  all  the  Indians. 

By  the  treaties  subsisting  between  his  Majesty’s  subjects  and  the 
Indian  Nations,  they  are  laid  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  give  each 
other  the  earliest  intelligence  of  whatever  may  affect  their  persons  or 
their  properties.  In  discharge  of  our  duty,  you  are  to  inform  the  Indians 
that  the  management  of  the  war  being  committed  to  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  operations  of  this  year  are  concerted  by 
them;  that  they  have  received  orders  from  his  Majesty,  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  Indians,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  they  will  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  French  and  their  adherents  with  the  utmost  vigor  ; 
that  his  Majesty,  in  token  of  his  regard  to  the  Indian  Nations,  has  sent 
a large  present  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  to  be  distributed  at  Alba- 
ny ; but,  that  as  by  their  distance  from  this  place,  the  Indians  in  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie  may  be  supposed  not  to  receive  much  benefit  from  the 
Albany  present.  This  is  an  additional  consideration  why  this  govern- 
ment chooses  to  be  kind  to  those  Indians  and  assist  them  the  readier 
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when  they  are  in  distress,  because  they  cannot,  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty, get  supplies  from  other  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  to  use  all  means  in  your  power  to  get 
from  them  all  kind  of  intelligence,  as  to  what  the  French  are  doing,  or 
design  to  do,  in  these  parts,  and  indeed,  in  every  other  place.  You  are 
not  to  satisfy  yourself  with  generals ; but  to  inform  yourself,  truly  and 
fully  of  the  real  disposition  of  these  Indians,  and  what  dependence  can 
be  had  on  them  for  the  security  of  this  province,  and  for  the  total  pre- 
vention of  all  hostilities  within  our  limits.  You  are  to  make  particular 
enquiry  into  the  number  and  situation  of  the  Indian  Nations,  between 
these  people’s  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  the  river  Mississippi,  and  to 
the  west  of  lake  Erie,  since  it  is  said,  there  are  several  Indian  Nations 
within  these  limits,  and  on  the  lakes  Huron  and  Illinois,  who  are  dis- 
obliged with  the  French,  and  might  easily  be  brought  into  the  amity  of 
the  English. 

You  wilt  see  by  the  Assembly’s  answer  to  the  Councils  message,  a 
copy  whereof  will  be  given  you  herewith,  what  sentiments  they  entertain 
about  war;  and,  as  they  have  the  disposal  of  the  public  money,  it  would  j 
be  wrong  to  urge  the  Indians  to  war,  since  no  dependence  could  be  had  i 

on  the  Assembly  to  support  them  in  such  an  undertaking;  and,  conse-  j 

quently,  any  encouragement  of  this  kind  would  be  to  bring  them  into  a } 
snare,  and  in  the  end  might  prove  extremely  hurtful.  This  considered,  f 
nothing  of  the  kind  must  be  urged  by  you  ; and  if  the  Indians  mention 
it  themselves,  you  need  not  be  explicit.  You  are  to  tell  them  that  this 
point  is  not  in  your  instructions,  that  your  business  was  to  make  them 
a visit,  and  to  be  truly  informed  of  their  situation,  and  to  bring  them  a 
valuable  present,  the  most  substantial  mark  that  can  be  given  of  the 
great  affection  which  this  province  bears  to  their  friends,  the  Indians; 
and  if  they  insist  any  further,  you  are  to  tell  them,  that  at  their  in- 
stance you  will  make  a faithful  relation  of  every  thing  given  you,  by 
them,  in  charge  to  the  government,  and  transmit  to  the  Indians  their 
resolves.  But  whatever  you  do  on  this  head,  as  a good  deal  must  be 
left  to  your  discretion  and  judgment,  on  such  information  as  shall  be 
given  you,  you  are  to  take  special  care  not  to  disoblige  the  Indians,  or 
in  any  wise  diminish  their  heartiness  for  his  Majesty’s  cause  against 
the  French. 

You  are  to  make  particular  enquiry  into  the  behavior  of  the  Shawo- 
nese,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  in  relation  to  the  coun- 
tenance they  gave  to  Peter  Chartier.  It  is  proper  to  tell  you  that  they 
relented,  made  acknowledgments  to  the  government  of  their  error,  in 
being  seduced  by  Peter  Chartier,  and  prayed  they  might  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  old  town  and  be  taken  again  as  sincere  penitents  into  the 
favor  of  the  government;  and  though  the  Governor  gave  them  assurances 
that  all  past  misbehaviour  should  be  pardoned,  on  their  sending  depu- 
ties to  Philadelphia,  to  acknowledge  their  fault,  yet  they  contented  them- 
selves with  loose  letters  by  Indian  traders,  some  of  which  have  been 
delivered,  and  some  not;  but  had  they  all  been  delivered,  this  was  not  a 
becoming  manner  of  addressing  the  government,  nor  could  they  expect 
any  thing  from  it. 

You  will,  therefore,  speak  to  them  by  themselves,  and  give  them  such 
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a quantity  of  goods,  as  upon  their  present  temper,  and  the  frankness  of 
their  submissions,  you  shall  think  they  deserve. 

Given  in  Council,  under  my  hand  and  the  lesser  seal  of  the  said  Pro- 
vince, at  Philadelphia,  the  23d  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini,  1748. 

ANTHONY  PALMER. 

Prov . Peco  L . 329 — 334. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  CONRAD  WEISER,  ESQ.,  INDIAN  INTERPRETER. 

August  1 Ith,  1748 — Set  out  from  ray  house  (Heidelberg  township, 
Berks  county,  Pa.)  and  came  to  James  Galbreath’s  that  day,  30  miles. 
August  12 tli — Came  to  George  Croghan’s,  15  “ 

August  13 th — -To  Robert  Dunning’s,  20  “ 

August  \4dh — To  Tuscarora  Path,  30  u 

August  15  and  16 th — Lay  by,  on  account  of  the  men  corning 
back  sick,  and  some  other  affairs 
hindering  us. 

August  Yith — Crossed  the  Tuscarora  Hill,  and  came  to  the 

sleeping  place,  called  the  black  log,  20  “ 

August  ISth — Had  a great  rain  in  the  afternoon — came  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  Standing  Stone, 
Huntingdon  county , 24  “ 

August  19 th- — We  travelled  but  twelve  miles — were  obliged 

to  dry  our  things  in  the  afternoon,  12  “ 

August  20 th — Came  to  Franks  Town,  but  saw  no  houses  or 
cabin.  Here  we  overtook  the  goods,  be- 
cause four  of  George  Crohan’s  hands  fell 
sick,  26  “ 

August  21  st — Lay  by,  it  raining  all  day. 

August  22 d — Crossed  the  Alleghenny  hills,  and  came  to  the 

Clear  Fields,  16  “ 

August  23d — Came  to  the  Showonese  Cabbins,  34  “ 

August  24th — Found  a dead  man  on  the  road,  who  had  killed 
himself  by  drinking  too  much  whiskey. — 

The  place  being  very  stoney,  we  could  not 
dig  a grave.  He  smelling  very  strong,  we 
covered  him  with  stones  and  wood  and  went 
on  in  our  journey — came  to  the  Ten  Mile 
Lick,  32  “ 

August  25 th — Crossed  Kiskeminetoes  Creek,  and  came 

to  Ohio*  that  day,  26  “ 


* Allegheny  river , this  river  being  then  called  “ Ohio” — I.  D.  R. 
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August  26th — Hired  a canoe — paid  1000  black  wampum  for 
the  loan  of  it  to  Logs  Town.  Our  horses 
being  all  tired,  we  went  by  water,  and  came 
that  night  to  a Delaware  Town — the  In- 
dians used  us  very  kindly. 

August  27th— Set  off  again  in  the  morning  early — rainy  weather.  We 
dined  in  a Seneka  town,  where  an  old  Seneka  woman  reigns  with  great 
authority.  We  dined  at  her  house,  and  they  all  used  us  very  well  at 
this  and  the  last  mentioned  Delaware  town . They  received  us  by  firing 
a great  many  guns,  especially  at  this  place.  We  saluted  the  town  by 
firing  off  four  pairs  of  pistols.  Arrived  that  evening  at  Logs  Town  and 
saluted  the  town  as  before.  The  Indians  returned  about  one  hundred 
guns.  Great  joy  appeared  in  their  countenances. 

From  the  place  where  we  took  water,  i.  e.  from  the  Old  Showonese- 
Town,  commonly  called  Chartiers-Town,  to  this  place  is  above 
sixty  miles  by  water,  and  but  thirty-five  or  forty  by  land. 

The  Indian  council  met  this  evening  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  to 
show  their  satisfaction  at  my  safe  arrival.  I desired  of  them  to  send  a 
couple  of  canoes  to  fetch  down  the  goods  from  Chartiers  Old-Town, 
where  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  them  on  account  of  our  horses  being 
all  tired.  I gave  them  a string  of  wampum,  to  enforce  my  request. 

August  28 th — Lay  still. 

August  29 th — The  Indians  set  off  in  their  canoes  to  fetch  the  goods. 
I expected  the  goods  would  be  all  at  Chartiers  Old-Town,  by  the  time 
the  canoes  would  get  there,  as  we  met  about  twenty  horses  of  George 
Croghan’s  at  the  Showonese  Cabbins,  in  order  to  fetch  the  goods,  that 
were  then  at  Franks-Town.” 

This  day,  news  came  to  town,  that  the  Six  Nations  were  on  the  point 
of  declaring  war  against  the  French,  for  the  reason  that  the  French  had 
imprisoned  some  of  the  Indian  deputies.  A council  was  held,  and  all 
the  Indians  made  acquainted  with  the  news ; and,  it  was  said,  the 
Indian  messenger  was,  by  the  way,  to  give  all  the  Indians  notice  to  make 
ready  to  fight  the  French. 

This  day  my  companions  went  to  Coscosky*  a large  Indian  town, 
about  thirty  miles  off. 

August  3 6th — I went  to  Beaver  Creek,  an  Indian  town,  eight  miles 
off ; chiefly  Delawares  ; the  rest  Mohawks,  to  have  some  belts  of  wam- 
pum made.  This  afternoon  rainy  Weather  set  in,  which  lasted  above  a 
week.  Andrew  Montour  came  back  from  Coscosky,  with  a message 
from  the  Indians  there,  to  desire  of  me,  that  the  ensuing  council  might 
be  held  at  their  town.  We  both  lodged  at  this  town,  at  George 
Croghan’s  Trading  house. 

August  31  st — Sent  Andrew  Montour  back  to  Coscosky,  with  a string 
of  wampum,  to  let  the  Indians  then  know  that  it  was  an  act  of  their 
own ; that  the  ensuing  Council  must  be  held  at  the  Logs-Town  : they 
had  ordered  it  so,  last  spring,  when  George  Croghan  was  up ; and  at 
the  last  treaty  at  Lancaster  the  Showonese  and  Twightwees  had  been 


*This  town  is  placed  in  Hutchin’s  map,  on  the  west  side  of  Big  Beaver, 
about  one  mile  below  where  the  Shenango  and  Mahoning  unite. — 1.  D.  R. 
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! told  so,  and  they  staid  accordingly  for  the  purpose  ; and  both  would 
i be  offended  if  the  Council  was  to  be  held  at  Coscosky;  besides  my 
| instructions  bind  me  to  Lqgs-Town,  and  could  not  further  go  without 
i giving  offence. 

September  ls£ — The  Indians  in  Logs-Town  having  heard  of  the 
; message  from  Coscosky,  sent  for  me  know  what  I was  resolved  to  do, 

I and  told  me  that  the  Indians  at  Coscosky  were  no  more  chiefs  than 
themselves,  that  last  spring  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  expecting  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  eat  at  our  arrival ; ordered,  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  be  held  here.  Now  their  corn  is  ripe,  they  want  to  remove 
the  Council ; but  they  ought  to  stand  by  their  word : we  have  kept  the 
Twigtwees  here  from  below  on  that  account.  As  I told  them  about 
the  message  that  1 had  sent  by  Andrew  Montour,  they  were  content. 

September  2d — The  rain  continued.  The  Indians  brought  in  a good 
deal  of  venison. 

September  3 d — Set  up  the  Union  Flag  on  a long  pole.  Treated  all 
the  company  with  a dram  of  rum.  The  King’s  health  was  drunk  by 
the  Indians  and  white  men.  Towards  night  a great  many  Indians  ar- 
rived to  attend  the  Council.  There  was  a great  firing  on  both  sides. — 
The  strangers  first  saluted  the  town  at  a quarter  of  a mile  distance  ; and 
at  their  entry  the  town’s  people  returned  the  fire,  also  the  English  tra- 
ders, of  whom  there  were  about  twenty.  At  night,  being  very  sick  of 
the  cholic,  I got  bled. 

September  4th — Was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  all  day,  being  very 
weak. 

September  5th — Found  myself  better.  Scaiohady  came  to  see  me. 
1 had  some  discourse  with  him  about  the  ensuing  Council. 

September  6 th — Had  a council  with  the  Wandats,  otherwise  called 
Ionontady-Hagas  ; they  made  a fine  speech  to  me,  to  make  me  wel- 
come, and  appeared  on  the  whole  very  friendly.  Rainy  weather  con- 
tinued. 

September  1th — Being  informed  that  the  Wandats  had  a mind  to  go 
back  again  to  the  French,  and  had  endeavored  to  take  the  Delawares 
with  them  to  recommend  them  to  the  French,  I sent  Andrew  Montour 
to  Beaver  Creek  with  a string  of  wampum  to  inform  himself  of  the  truth 
: of  the  matter.  They  sent  a string  in  answer  to  let  me  know  they  had 
j no  correspondence  that  way  with  the  Wandats,  and  that  the  aforesaid 
1 report  was  false. 

' September  8th — Had  a council  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Wandats  ; in- 

1 quired  into  their  number,  and  what  occasioned  them  to  come  away  from 

2 the  French;  what  correspondence  they  had  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
whether  or  not  they  had  ever  any  correspondence  with  the  government 

\ of  New  York.  They  informed  me  their  coming  away  from  the  French 
r was  because  of  the  hard  usage  they  received  from  them ; that  they 
y I would  always  get  their  young  men  to  go  to  war  against  the  enemies, 
it  and  would  use  them  as  their  own  people,  that  is,  like  slaves  ; and  their 
in  (goods  were  so  dear  that  they,  the  Indians,  could  not  buy  them.  That 
- there  were  one  hundred  fighting  men  that  came  over  to  join  the  English, 
r,  (seventy  were  left  behind  at  another  town,  a good  distance  off,  and  they 
(hoped  they  would  follow  them ; that  they  had  a very  good  correspond- 
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ence  with  the  Six  Nations  for  many  years,  and  were  one  people  with 
them;  that  they  could  wish  the  Six  Nations  would  act  more  briskly 
against  the  French.  That  above  fifty  years  ago  they  made  a Treaty  of 
Friendship  with  the  Governor  of  New  York  at  Albany ; and  they 
showed  me  a large  belt  of  wampum  they  received  there  from  the  said 
Governor,  as  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  belt  was  twenty- 
five  grains  wide  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  long,  very  curiously 
wrought.  There  were  seven  images  of  men  holding  one  another  by  the 
hand. 

The  first,  signifying  the  Governor  of  New  York  ; or,  rather  as  they 
said,  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  second , the  Mohawks. 

The  third , the  Oneidos. 

The  fourth , the  Cajugas. 

The  fifth,  the  Onondagers. 

The  sixth,  the  Senekas. 

The  seventh,  the  Owandats;  and  two  rows  of  black  wampum  under 
their  feet,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  belt,  to  signify  the  road  from 
Albany  through  the  Five  Nations  to  the  Owandats.  That  six  years 
ago  they  had  sent  Deputies  with  the  same  belt  to  Albany  to  renew  the 
Friendship. 

I treated  them  with  a quart  of  whiskey  and  a roll  of  tobacco.  They 
expressed  their  good  wishes  to  King  George  and  all  his  people,  and 
were  mightily  pleased  that  I looked  upon  them  as  brethren  of  the 
English. 

This  day  I desired  the  Deputies  of  all  the  Nations  of  Indians  settled 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  to  give  me  a list  of  their  fighting  men,  which 
they  promised  to  do.  A great  many  of  the  Indians  went  away  this  day, 
because  the  goods  did  not  come,  and  the  people  in  the  town  could  not 
find  provision  enough,  the  number  was  so  great. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  every  Nation  given  to  me  by  their 
several  Deputies  in  Council  in  so  many  little  sticks  tied  up  in  a bundle : 

The  Senekas,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

The  Showonese,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

The  Owandats,  one  hundred. 

The  Tisagechroann,  forty. 

The  Mohawks,  seventy-four. 

The  Mohickons,  fifteen. 

The  Onondagers,  thirty-five. 

The  Cajugas,  twenty. 

The  Oneidos,  fifteen. 

The  Delawares,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five — in  all  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 

September  9th — I held  a Council  with  the  Senekas  and  gave  them  a 
large  string  of  wampum,  black  and  white,  to  acquaint  them  I had  it  in 
charge  from  the  President  and  Council  in  Philadelphia,  to  enquire  who 
it  is  that  lately  took  the  people  prisoners  in  Carolina ; one  thereof  being 
a great  man,  and  that  by  what  discovery  I had  already  made,  I found  it 
was  some  of  the  Senekas  did  it ; I therefore  desired  them  to  give  me  the 
reasons  for  doing  so ; and  as  they  had  struck  their  hatchet  into  their 
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brethren’s  body,  they  could  not  expect  that  I could  deliver  them  my 
message  with  a good  heart,  before  they  gave  me  satisfaction  in  that  res- 
pect; for  they  must  consider  the  English,  though  living  in  several  Prov- 
inces, are  all  one  people ; and  doing  mischief  to  the  one,  is  doing  to  the 
other.  Let  me  have  a plain  and  direct  answer. 

September  10th — A great  many  of  the  Indians  got  drunk.  One  Hen- 
ry Noland  had  brought  near  thirty  gallons  of  whiskey  to  the  town  this 
day.  I made  a present  to  the  old  Shawanese  Chief,  Cackawatcheky, 
of  a strand,  a blanket,  a match  coat,  a shirt,  a pair  of  stockings,  and  a 
large  twist  of  tobacco ; and  told  him  that  the  President  and  Council  of 
Philadelphia  remembered  their  love  to  him,  as  to  their  old  and  true 
friend,  and  would  clothe  his  body  once  more,  and  wished  he  might  wear 
them  out  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clothe  him  again. 

There  were  a great  many  Indians  present,  two  of  which  were  the 
Big-Hominy  and  the  Pride;  those  that  went  off  with  Chartier,  but 
protested  against  his  proceedings  against  our  Indian  traders. 

Cackawatcheky  returned  thanks ; and,  some  of  the  Six  Nations  did 
the  same  ; and  expressed  their  satisfaction  to  see  a true  man  taken  no- 
tice of,  although  he  was  now  grown  childish. 

September  1 Ith — George  Croghan  and  myself  staved  an  eight  gallon 
keg  of  liquor  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Henry  Noland,  who  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  hide  it  in.  the  woods,  but  would  sell  it,  and  get  druuk 
himself. 

I desired  some  of  the  Indians  in  council  to  send  some  of  their  young 
men  to  meet  our  people  with  the  goods,  and  not  to  come  back  before 
they  heard  of,  or  saw  them.  I began  to  be  afraid  they  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  : so  did  the  Indians. 

Ten  warriors  came  to  town,  by  water,  from  Niagara.  We  suspected 
them  very  much,  and  feared  that  some  of  their  parties  went  to  meet  our 
people  by  hearing  of  them. 

September  \2th — Two  Indians  and  a white  man  went  out  to  meet 
our  people,  and  had  orders  not  to  come  back  before  they  saw  them,  or  to 
go  to  Franks  Town  where  we  left  the  goods.  The  same  day  the  Indi- 
ans made  answer  to  my  requests,  concerning  the  prisoners  taken  in  Caro- 
lina. Thanagieson,  a speaker  of  the  Senekas,  spoke  to  the  following 
purpose,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  deputies  of  the  other  Nations  : 

“We  went  out  door;  brethren,  you  came  a great  way  to  visit  us,  and 
many  sorts  of  evils  might  have  befallen  you  by  the  way,  which  might 
have  been  hurtful  to  your  eyes  and  your  inward  parts  ; for  the  woods 
are  full  of  evil  spirits.  We  give  you  this  string  of  wampum  to  clear  up 
your  eyes  and  minds,  and  to  remove  all  bitterness  of  your  spirit,  that 
you  may  hear  us  speak  a good  cheer.” 

Then  the  speaker  took  his  belt  in  his  hand,  and  said : 

“Brethren— When  we  and  you  first  saw  one  another  at  your  first  ar- 
rival at  Albany,  we  shook  hands  together,  and  became  brethren,  and  we 
tied  your  ship  to  the  bushes ; and  after  we  had  more  acquaintance  with 
you,  we  loved  you  more  and  more,  and  perceiving  that  a bush  would 
not  hold  your  vessel,  we  then  tied  her  to  a large  tree,  and  ever  after  good 
friendship  continued  between  us;  afterwards,  you,  our  brethren  told  us, 
that  a tree  might  happen  to  fall  down,  and  the  rope  rot  wherewith  the  ship 
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was  tied : you  then  proposed  to  make  a silver  chain,  and  tie  your  ship 
to  the  great  mountains  in  the  Five  Nations’  country  ; and  that  chain  was 
called  the  Chain  of  Friendship ; we  were  all  tied  by  our  arms  together 
with  it;  and  we,  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  heartily  agreed  to  it, 
and  ever  since  a very  good  correspondence  has  been  kept  up  between 
us ; but,  we  are  very  sorry  that  at  your  coming  here,  we  are  obliged  to 
talk  of  the  accident  that  lately  befel  you  in  Carolina,  where  some  of  our 
warriors  by  the  instigation  of  the  evil  spirit,  struck  their  hatchets  into 
our  own  body  like ; for  our  brethren,  the  English,  and  we  are  of  one 
body  ; and  what  was  done,  we  utterly  abhor  as  a thing  done  by  the  evil 
spirit  himself  v we  never  expected  any  of  our  people  would  ever  do  so 
to  our  brethren.  We  therefore  remove  our  hatchet,  which,  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  evil  spirit,  was  struck  into  your  body,  and  we  desire  that 
our  brother,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Onas,  may  use  their  ut- 
most endeavors  that  the  thing  may  be  buried  in  the  bottomless  pit;  that 
it  may  never  be  seen  again ; that  the  chain  of  friendship,  which  is  of  so 
long  standing,  may  be  preserved  bright  and  unhurt.”— Gave  a belt. 

The  speaker  then  took  up  a string  of  w’ampum,  mostly  black,  and  said  : 
“ Brethren — As  we  have  removed  our  hatchet  out  of  your  body,  or 
properly  speaking,  out  of  our  own,  we  now  desire  that  the  air  may  be 
cleared  up  again,  and  the  wound  given  may  be  healed,  and  every  thing 
put  in  good  understanding,  as  it  was  before  ; and  we  desire  you  will  as- 
sist us  to  make  up  every  thing  with  the  Governor  of  Carolina;  the  man 
that  has  been  brought  to  us  prisoner,  we  now  deliver  up  to  you  ; he  is 
yours.” 

Then  laid  down  the  string  and  took  the  prisoner  by  the  hand,  and 
delivered  him  to  me.  By  way  of  discourse  the  speaker  said : The  Six 
Nation  warriors  often  met  Englishmen  trading  to  the  Catawbas,  and 
often  found  that  the  Englishmen  betrayed  them  to  their  enemies,  and 
some  of  the  English  traders  had  been  spoken  to  by  the  Indian  speaker 
last  year  in  the  Cherrykees  country,  and  were  told  not  to  do  so  ; that 
the  speaker,  and  many  others  of  the  Six  Nations,  had  been  afraid  a long 
time,  that  such  a thing  would  be  done  by  some  of  their  warriors,  at  one 
time  or  other. 

September  13 th — Had  a Council  with  the  Senekas  and  Onontagers 
about  the  Wandots  to  receive  them  into  our  Union.  I gave  a large  belt 
of  wampum ; and  the  Indians  gave  two ; and  every  thing  was  agreed 
upon  about  what  should  be  said  to  the  Wandots.  The  same  day  a full 
Council  was  appointed,  and  met  accordingly,  and  a speech  was  made  to 
the  Wandots  by  Asserhaztuz,  a Seneka,  as  follows : 

“ Brethren— The  Ionontady-Hagas  ; last  Spring  you  sent  this  belt  of 
wampum  to  us  (having  the  belt  then  in  his  hand)  to  desire  us  and  our 
brethren,  the  Shawonese,  and  our  cousins  the  Delawares,  to  come  to 
meet  you  in  your  retreat  from  the  French ; we  accordingly  came  to  your 
assistance,  and  brought  you  here,  and  received  you  as  our  own  flesh. 
We  desire,  you  will  think,  you  now  join  us  and  our  brethren,  the  Eng- 
lish ; and  you  to  become  our  people  with  us.” 

Then  he  laid  that  belt  by,  and  gave  them  a very  long  string  of  wampum. 
The  speaker  took  up  the  belt,  I gave,  and  said  ; 
il  Brethren— The  English,  our  brothers,  bid  you  welcome,  and  are 
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glad  you  escaped  as  it  were,  out  of  captivity.  You  have  been  kept  as 
slaves  by  Onontio,  notwithstanding  he  called  you  all  along  his  children  ; 
but  now  you  have  broken  the  rope  where  with  you  had  been  tied,  and 
became  freemen;  and  we,  the  united  Six  Nations  receive  you  to  our 
Council  Fire,  and  make  you  members  thereof ; and  we  will  secure  your 
dwelling  place  to  you  against  all  manner  of  danger.” — Gave  the  belt. 

“ Brethren — We  the  Six  United  Nations,  and  all  our  Indian  allies, 
with  our  brethren  the  English,  look  upon  you  as  our  children,  though 
you  are  our  brethren ; we  desire  you  will  give  no  ear  to  the  Evil  Spirit 
that  spreads  lies  and  wickedness  ; let  your  mind  be  easy  and  clear,  and 
be  of  the  same  mind  with  us,  whatever  you  may  hear,  nothing  shall  befal 
you,  but  what  of  necessity  must  befal  us  at  the  same  time. 

“Brethren— We  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  you  here,  as  it  hap- 
pened just  at  the  same  time  when  our  brother  Onas  is  with  us.  We 
jointly,  by  this  belt  of  wampum,  embrace  yon  about  your  middle,  and 
desire  you  to  be  strong  in  your  minds  and  hearts  ; let  nothing  alter  your 
minds,  but  live  and  die  with  us.” 

Gave  a belt  of  wampum.  The  Council  broke  up. 

September  14th — A full  Council  was  summoned,  and  every  thing  re- 
peated by  me  to  all  the  Indians,  what  passed  in  Lancaster  at  the  last 
Treaty  with  the  Twightwees. 

The  news  was  confirmed  by  a belt  of  wampum  from  the  Six  Nations, 
that  the  French  had  imprisoned  some  of  the  Six  Nation’s  Deputies,  and 
thirty  of  the  Wandots  including  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  that  were  sent  to  meet  our  people  with  the  goods  came 
back,  and  had  not  seen  any  thing  of  them,  but  they  had  been  no  further 
than  the  old  Shawonese  Town. 

September  15 th — I let  the  Indians  know,  that  I would  deliver  my 
message  to-morrow,  and  the  goods ; and  that  they  must  send  deputies 
with  me  on  my  return  homewards ,*  and  wherever  we  should  meet  the 
rest  of  the  goods,  I would  send  them  to  them,  if  they  were  not  taken  by 
the  enemy.  To  which  they  agreed. 

The  same  day  the  Delawares  made  a speech  to  me,  and  presented  a 
Beaver  coat,  and  a string  of  wampum,  and  said  : 

“ Brethren — We  let  the  President  and  Council  of  Philadelphia 
know,  that  after  the  death  of  our  chief  man,  Olomipees , our  grand 
children,  the  Shawonese,  came  to  our  town  to  condole  with  us  over  the 
loss  of  our  good  king,  your  brother,  and  they  wiped  off  our  tears,  and 
comforted  our  minds  ; and  as  the  Delawares  are  the  same  people  with 
the  Pennsylvanians,  and  born  in  one  and  the  same  country,  we  gave 
some  of  the  present  to  our  grand  children,  given  us  by  the  President 
and  Council  in  Philadelphia,  because  the  death  of  their  good  friend  and 
brother,  must  have  affected  them  as  well  as  us.” 

Gave  the  Beaver  coat  and  a string  of  wampum. 

The  same  day,  the  Wandots  sent  for  me  and  Andrew  Montour,  and 
presented  us  with  seven  beaver  skins,  about  ten  pounds  weight,  and 
said,  they  gave  us  that  to  buy  some  refreshments  for  us  after  our  arrival 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  wished  we  might  get  home  safe,  and  lifted  up  their 
hands  and  said,  they  would  pray  God  to  protect  us,  and  guide  us  the 
way  home.  I desired  to  know  their  names — they  behaved  like  people 
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of  good  sense  and  sincerity.  The  most  of  them  were  gray  headed. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

Totoznihiades,  Taganayesy,  Ionachquad,  Wandupy,  Tazuchion- 
zas,  their  Speaker. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  that  made  the  above  speech,  are  Shaw- 
anasson  and  Achamanatainn. 


September  1 f$th — I made  answer  to  the  Delawares,  and  said  : 

“ Brethren , the  Delawares — It  is  true  what  you  said,  that  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  are  your  brethren  and  countrymen : we  are  very  well 
pleased  with  what  your  children,  the  Shawonese,  did  to  you — this  is  the 
first  time  we  had  public  notice  given  us  of  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
and  brother  Olomipees.  I take  this  opportunity  to  remove  the  remainder 
of  your  troubles  from  your  hearts,  to  enable  you  to  attend  the  ensuing 
treaty,  and  I assure  you,  the  President  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 
condole  with  you  over  the  loss  of  your  king,  our  good  friend  and 
brother.” — Gave  them  five  strands. 

The  two  aforesaid  chiefs  gave  a string  of  wampum,  and  desired  me  to 
let  their  brethern,  the  President  and  Council  know,  that  they  intended  a 
journey  next  spring  to  Philadelphia,  to  consult  with  the  brethren  on 
some  affairs  of  moment ; since  they  are  now  like  orphan  children,  they 
hoped  their  brethren  would  let  them  have  their  good  advice  and  assis- 
tance, as  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delawares  were  like  one 
family. 

The  same  day  the  rest  of  the  goods  arrived  ; the  men  said  they  had 
nine  days  rain,  and  the  creeks  had  risen,  and  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  send  a sick  man  back  from  Frankstown  to  the  inhabitants,  with 
another  to  attend  him. 

The  neighboring  Indians  being  sent  for  again,  the  council  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  to-morrow — it  rained  again. 

September  llth — It  rained  very  hard  ; but  in  the  afternoon, it  held  up 
for  about  three  hours.  The  deputies  of  the  several  nations  met  in 
council,  and  I delivered  there  what  I had  to  say  from  the  President  and 
council  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Andrew  Montour. 

“ Brethren — You  that  live  on  Ohio,  I am  sent  to  you  by  the  President 
and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  am  now  going  to  speak  to  you  on 
their  behalf.  I desire  you  will  take  notice,  and  hear  what  I shall  say.” 
— Gave  a string  of  wampum. 

Ct  Brethren — Some  of  you  had  been  in  Philadelphia  last  fall,  and 
acquainted  us,  that  you  had  taken  up  the  English  hatchet,  and  that  you 
had  already  made  use  of  it  against  the  French  ; and  that  the  French  had 
very  hard  heads,  and  your  country  afforded  nothing  but  sticks  and 
hickory s,  which  were  not  sufficient  to  break  them.  You  desired  vour 
brethren  would  assist  you  with  some  weapons,  sufficient  to  do  it.  Your 
brethren,  the  President  and  Council  promised  you  then,  to  send  some- 
thing next  spring  by  Thazachiawagon , but  as  some  other  affairs  pre- 
vented his  journey  to  Ohio,  you  received  a supply  by  George  Croghan, 
sent  you  by  your  said  brethren,  but  before  George  Croghan  came  back 
from  Ohio,  news  came  from  over  the  Great  Lake,  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  French  king,  had  agreed  upon  a cessation  of  arms  for 
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six  months,  and  that  a peace  was  very  likely  to  follow.*  Your  brethren, 
the  President  and  Council,  were  then,  in  a manner,  at  a loss  what  to  do. 
It  did  not  become  them  to  act  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  king  ; and 
it  was  out  of  their  power  to  encourage  you  in  the  war  against  the  French; 
but  as  your  brethren  never  missed  fulfilling  their  promises,  they  have, 
upon  second  consideration,  thought  proper  to  turn  the  intended  supply 
into  a civil  and  brotherly  present,  and  have,  accordingly,  sent  me  with 
it ; and  here  are  the  goods  before  your  eyes,  which  I have,  by  your 
brethren’s  order,  divided  into  five  shares,  and  laid  in  five  different  heaps; 
one  heap  whereof,  your  brother  Assaraquoa  sent  to  you,  to  remember 
his  friendship  and  unity  with  you  ; and  as  you  are  all  of  the  same 
nations,  with  whom  we,  the  English,  have  been  in  league  of  friendship, 
nothing  need  be  said  more  than  this,  that  the  President  and  Council,  and 
A ssaraquoa , have  sent  you  this  present,  to  serve  to  strengthen  the  chain 
of  friendship  between  us,  the  English,  and  the  several  nations  of  Indians 
to  which  you  belong. 

“A  French  peace  is  a very  uncertain  one  ; they  keep  it  no  longerthan 
their  interest  permits ; then  they  break  it  without  provocation  given 
them.  The  French  King’s  people  have  been  almost  starved  in  old 
France  for  want  of  provision,  which  made  them  wish  and  seek  for  peace; 
but  our  wise  people  are  of  opinion  that  after  their  bellies  are  full,  they 
will  quarrel  again,  and  raise  a war.  All  nations  in  Europe  know  that 
their  friendship  is  mixed  with  poison,  and  many  that  trusted  too  much 
on  their  friendship,  have  been  ruined. 

“I  now  conclude,  and  say  that  we, the  English,  are  your  true  brethren 
at  all  events.  In  token  whereof,  receive  this  present.” 

The  goods  being  then  uncovered,  I proceeded : 

“ Brethren — You  have  of  late  settled  on  the  river  of  Ohio  for  the  sake 
of  hunting,  and  our  traders  followed  you,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  also. 
You  have  invited  them  yourselves.  Your  brethren,  the  President  and 
Council,  desire  you  will  look  upon  them  as  your  brethren,  and  see  that 
they  have  justice  done  them.  Some  of  your  young  men  have  robbed 
our  traders,  but  you  will  be  so  honest  as  to  eompel  them  to  make  satis- 
faction. You  are  now  become  a people  of  note,  and  are  grown  very 
numerous  of  late  years ; and  there  are  no  doubt,  some  wise  men  among 
you  ; it  therefore  becomes  you  to  act  the  part  of  wise  men;  and,  for  the 
future,  be  more  regular  than  you  have  been  for  some  years  past,  when 
only  a few  young  hunters  lived  here.” — Gave  a belt. 

“ Brethren — You  have  of  late  made  frequent  complaints  against  the 
traders  bringing  so  much  rum  to  your  towns,  and  desire  it  might  be 
stopped ; and  your  brethren,  the  President  and  Council,  made  an  act 
accordingly,  and  put  a stop  to  it,  and  no  trader  was  to  bring  any  rum  or 
strong  drink  liquor  to  your  towns.  I have  the  act  here  with  me,  and 
shall  explain  it  to  you  before  l leave  you.  But  it  seems  it  is  out  of  your 
brethren’s  power  to  stop  it  entirely.  You  send  down  your  own  skins 
by  the  traders  to  buy  rum  for  you.  You  go  yourselves,  and  fetch  horse 
loads  of  strong  liquors  ; only  the  other  day,  an  Indian  came  to  this  town 


*On  the  7th  October,  1748,  a definite  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix 
La  Chapelle,  France. 
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out  of  Maryland,  with  three  horse  loads  of  liquor  ; so  that  it  appears? 
that  you  love  it  so  well  that  you  cannot  be  without  it.  You  know  very 
well  that  the  country  near  the  endless  mountains  affords  strong  liquor,  and 
the  moment  the  traders  buy  it,  they  are  gone  out  of  the  inhabited  parts, 
and  are  travelling  to  this  place  without  being  discovered;  besides  this,  you 
never  agree  about  it ; one  will  have  it,  the  other  wont,  (though  very  few:) 
a third  says,  he  will  have  it  cheaper ; this  last,  we  believe,  is  spoken  from 
your  hearts.  [Here  they  laughed.]  Your  brethren,  therefore,  have 

ordered  that  every  — of  whiskey  shall  be  sold  to  you  for  five  bucks 

in  your  town,  and  if  a trader  offers  to  sell  whiskey  to  you,  and  will  not 
let  you  have  it  at  that  price,  you  may  take  it  from  him,  and  drink  it  for 
nothing.” — Gave  a belt. 

“Brethren*— ’Here  is  one  of  the  traders,  who  you  know  to  be  a very 
sober  and  honest  man  ; he  has  been  robbed  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
bucks,  and  you  all  know  by  whom  ; let,  therefore,  satisfaction  be  made 
to  the  trader.” — Gave  a string  of  wampum. 

“ Brethren — I have  no  more  to  say.” 

I delivered  the  goods  to  them,  having  first  divided  them  into  five 
shares.  A share  to  the  Senekas ; another  to  the  Cajukas,  Oneidas,  the 
Onontagers  and  Mohawks ; another  to  the  Delawares ; another  to  the 
Owandots,  Zisagechroann  and  Mohickons  ; and  the  other  to  the  Shaw- 
onese.” 

The  Indians  signified  great  satisfaction,  and  were  well  pleased  with 
the  cessation  of  arms.  The  rainy  weather  hastened  them  away  with 
the  goods  into  the  houses. 

September  18 th — The  speech  was  delivered  to  the  Delawares  in 
their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  Showonese  in  theirs,  by  Andrew 
Montour,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  that  accompanied  'me.  I 
acquainted  the  Indians  that  I was  determined  to  leave  them  to-morrow, 
and  return  homeward. 

September  19£/i-— Scaiohady,  Tanughrisson  and  Oniadagarehra, 
with  a few  more,  came  to  my  lodging  and  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Brother  Onas — We  desire  you  will  hear  wtiat  we  are  going  to  say 
to  you,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Indians  on  Ohio  ; their  deputies  have  sent  us 
to  you. 

“We  have  heard  what  you  have  said  to  us  ; and  we  return  you  many 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  informing  us  of  what  passed  between  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  French  King;  and  in  particular,  we  re- 
turn you  many  thanks  for  the  large  presents ; we  do  the  same  to  our 
brother  Assaraquoa,  who  joined  our  brother  Onas  in  making  us  a pre- 
sent. Our  brethren  have  indeed  tied  our  hearts  to  theirs.,  We  at  pre- 
sent can  but  return  thanks  with  an  empty  hand,  till  another  opportunity 
serves  to  do  it  sufficiently.  We  must  call  a great  council,  and  do 
every  thing  regularly ; in  the  mean  time,  look  upon  us  as  your  true 
brothers. 

“Brother — You  said  the  other  day,  in  council,  if  any  thing  befel  us 
from  the  French,  we  must  let  you  know  it.  We  will  let  you  know  if 
we  hear  any  thing  from  the  French,  be  it  against  us  or  yourself.  You 
will  have  peace ; but  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
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allies  are  upon  the  point  of  declaring  war  against  the  French.  Let  us 
keep  up  the  correspondence,  and  always  hear  of  one  another.” — They 
gave  a belt. 

Scaiohady  and  the  Half-King,  with  two  others,  had  informed  me 
that  they  often  must  send  messengers  to  Indian  Towns  and  Nations,  and 
had  nothing  in  their  council  bag,  as  they  were  new  beginners,  either  to 
recompense  a messenger  or  to  get  wampum  to  do  the  business,  and 
begged  I would  assist  them  with  something.  I had  saved  a piece  of 
strand,  and  half  barrel  of  powder,  100  pounds  of  lead,  ten  shirts,  six 
knives,  and  one  pound  of  Vermillion,  and  gave  it  to  them  for  the  aforesaid 
use.  They  returned  many  thanks  and  were  mightily  pleased. 

The  same  day  I set  out  for  Pennsylvania,  in  rainy  weather,  and  arrived 
at  George  Croghan’s  on  the  28th  instant. 

CONRAD  WEISER. 

Pennsburg,*  September  29,  1748. 

Provincial  Record  Book , L.  p.  420-437. 
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The  Delaware  and  Shawonese  Indians  had  settled  on  the  Ohio  prior  to 
1730,  among  whom  French  emissaries,  and  persons  disaffected  with 
English  rule,  had  been  for  several  years  endeavoring  to  detach  them 
from  the  English  interest.  Among  them  was  one  Peter  Chartier.  He 
owned  at  one  time  a tract  of  land,  the  present  site  of  New  Cumberland, 
Cumberland  county,  Pa.  At  this  place  the  Shawonese  Indians  had  a 
town  about  1700-20.  It  was  for  many  years  the  landing  place  of  Peter, 
an  Indian  Agent,  and  an  individual  of  some  notoriety.  He  owned  at 
one  time  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  bounded  by  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek  and  Susquehanna  river. 

In  the  spring  of  1744,  April  18,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Shaw- 
onese, well  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  and  cutlasses,  he  surprised  and  took 
prisoner  two  Indian  traders,  James  Dinnew  and  Peter  Tostee,  on  the 
Allegheny  river,  robbed  them  of  all  their  effects  to  the  amount  of  £1600. 

Sometime  afterwards  a few  of  the  seduced  Shawonese  returned  again 
to  the  English,  and  acknowledged  they  had  been  misled,  and  had  carried 
on  a private  correspondence  with  the  French. — [Notes.  Assem.  iv.  13. 
Prov.  Rec.  K.  347,  L.  362,  420,  437.] 

Governor  George  Thomas,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  April  25, 
1745,  says:  “I  have  just  received  information  that  Peter  Chartier, 

after  disposing  of  his  effects  in  this  government,  is  gone  to  the  enemy 
(French).  His  conduct  for  some  years  past  has  rendered  him  generally 
suspected;  and  it  seems  my  reprimanding  him  for  some  very  exception- 
able parts  of  it,  is  made  use  of  amongst  other  things  to  excuse  his  infidel- 
ity. Had  he  been  punished  as  he  deserved,  for  the  villainous  report  he 
spread  two  years  ago,  among  the  back  inhabitants,  in  order  to  spirit  them 
up  against  such  of  the  Six  Nations  as  should  happen  to  travel  through 

*■  Cumberland  county,  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Carlisle. — I.  D.  R. 
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those  parts  of  the  country,  he  would  not  have  been  at  this  time  with  the  • 
enemy ; but  an  apprehension  that  the  Shawonese,  whose  perfidious  blood  j 
partly  runs  in  Chartier’s  veins,  might  resent  upon  our  traders  any  sever-  ■ 
ities  to  him,  restrained  me  from  making  use  of  such,  and  induced  me  to  £ 
use  the  gentle  method  of  reproof,  which  his  brutish  disposition  had  con-  [ 
strued  into  an  affront. 

“ I am  likewise  informed,  that  he  has  persuaded  a considerable  num-  [ 
her  of  the  Shawonese  to  remove  from  their  old  town,  to  a greater  distance 
upon  another  river,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  a savage  person  i 
of  his  temper,  will  do  us  all  the  mischief  he  can.  If  you  think  it  worth  1 
while,  I will  send  a special  messenger  to  persuade  those  Shawonese  to 
return  to  their  former  place  of  abode,  or  I will  take  any  other  method  I 
you  shall  advise ; though  it  is  my  opinion,  the  advantages  of  the  trade 
excepted,  the  further  these  people  remove  from  our  borders,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us,  I have  written  letters  from  time  to  time  to  the  Shaw- 
onese chiefs,  inviting  them  down  to  Philadelphia,  and  particularly  a very 
kind  one  last  fall,  which  Peter  Shaver  tells  me  he  delivered ; but  that  I 
have  of  late  received  no  answer,  may  be  imputed  to  Chartier’s  influence 
over  them  ; and  it  is  too  probable  that  he  will  make  use  of  it  to  defeat 
any  future  attempts  we  shall  make  to  revive  their  friendship  with  us.” — 
£Notes.  Ass.  iv.  2.] 

The  Delawares  and  Shawonese  were  connected  with  the  Six  Nations. 

In  1747  some  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  visited  Philadelphia,  i 
“ to  tender  their  homage  to  the  English,  and  to  invite  the  province  to  • 
send  commissioners  to  a Council  fire,”  at  Logstown,  in  the  present  coun-  , 
ty  of  Beaver,  at  which  the  neighboring  nations  were  to  be  present. — I 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a conference,  the  Council  at 
Philadelphia,  invited  the  governments  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  send 
their  agents,  and  to  unite  in  preparing  a suitable  present.  On  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  goods  were  provided  to  the  value  of  a thousand  pounds,  i 
and  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Provincial  Interpreter  and  Indian  Agent  was  | 
sent,  with  the  instructions  given  below  from  the  governor.  Weiser  in  i 
obedience  to  his  instructions  proceeded  to  Logstown,  and  executed  with  i 
his  wonted  fidelity,  the  object  of  his  mission. 
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GEORGE  CROGHAN’S  LETTER,  1750. 

Logstown  on  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1750. 

Sir — Yesterday  Mr.  Montour  and  I got  to  this  town  where  we  found 
thirty  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  going  to  war  against  the  Catawba 
Indians.  They  told  us  that  they  saw  John  Coeur,  ( Joneaire ,)*  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river  at  an  Indian  town,  where  he 
intends  to  build  a fort,  if  he  can  get  liberty  from  the  Ohio  Indians.  He 
has  five  canoes  loaded  with  goods,  and  is  very  generous  in  making  pres- 
ents to  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians  that  he  meets  with.  He  has  sent 
two  messengers  to  this  town,  desiring  the  Indians  here  to  go  and  meet 
him  and  clear  the  road  for  him  to  come  down  the  river ; but  they  have 
I had  so  little  respect  for  his  message  that  they  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  him  an  answer  as  yet. 

We  have  seen  but  very  few  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians,  they  being 
all  out  hunting ; but  those  we  have  seen  are  of  opinion  that  their  broth- 
ers, the  English,  ought  to  have  a fort  on  this  river  to  secure  the  trade ; 
for  they  think  it  will  be  dangerous  for  the  traders  to  travel  the  roads  for 
fear  of  being  surprised  by  some  of  the  French  and  French  Indians,  as 
they  expect  nothing  else  but  a war  with  the  French  next  spring. 

At  a town  about  three  hundred  miles  doivn  this  river,  where  the  Chief 
of  the  Shawanese  lives,  a party  of  French  and  French  Indians  surprised 
[ some  of  the  Shawanese  and  killed  a man,  and  took  a woman  and  two 
children  prisoners.  The  Shawanese  pursued  them  and  took  five  French- 
; men  and  some  Indians  prisoners.  The  Twxghtwees  likewise  have 

i sent  word  to  the  French,  that  if  they  can  find  any  of  their  people  either 

i French  or  French  Indians  on  their  hunting  grounds,  they  will  make  them 
prisoners.  So  I expect  nothing  else  but  a war  this  spring. 

The  Twightwees  want  to  settle  themselves  somewhere  up  this  river 
in  order  to  be  nearer  their  brothers,  the  English;  for  they  are  determined 
never  to  hold  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  French. 

Mr.  Montour  and  I intend  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  that  are  settled  here  together,  to  solicit  them  to  appoint  a 
piece  of  ground  up  this  river  to  seat  the  Twightwees  on  and  kindle  a 
fire  for  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  Shawanese  up  the  river, 
which  we  think  will  be  securing  these  Nations  more  steady  to  the  Eng- 
lish inteiest. 

I hope  the  present  of  goods  that  is  preparing  for  those  Indians  will 

* Joneaire  had  gained  great  influence  over  the  Indians;  he  had  been  an 
Indian  agent  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  been,  says  Bancroft,  suc- 
cessfully negotiating  with  the  Senecas.  He  was  become  by  adoption  one  of 
! their  own  citizens  and  sons,  and  to  the  culture  of  a Frenchman  added  the  flu- 
ent eloquence  of  an  Iroquois  warrior.  When  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese 
migrated  to  Allegheny,  Joneaire  soon  found  his  way  among  them,  and  suc- 
I ceeded  in  persuading  them  to  join  the  French. 
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be  at  this  town  sometime  in  March  next;  for  the  Indians,  as  they  are 
now  acquainted  that  there  is  a present  coming,  will  be  impatient  to  re- 
ceive it,  as  they  intend  to  meet  the  French  next  spring  between  this  and 
fort  De  Troit;  for  they  are  certain  the  French  intend  an  expedition 
against  them  next  spring  from  fort  De  Troit. 

I hear  the  Owendats  are  as  steady  and  well  attached  to  the  English 
interest  as  ever  they  were;  so  that  I believe  the  French  will  make  but 
a poor  hand  of  those  Indians.  Mr.  Montour  takes  a great  deal  of  pains 
to  promote  the  English  interest  among  those  Indians,  and  has  a great 
sway  amongst  all  those  nations. 

If  your  Honor  has  any  instructions  to  send  to  Mr.  Montour,  Mr.  Trent 
will  forward  it  to  me.  I will  see  it  delivered  to  the  Indians  in  the  best 
manner,  that  your  Honor’s  command  may  have  their  full  force  with  the 
Indians. 

I am  with  due  respects, 

Your  Honor’s  most  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  CROGHAN. 

To  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Gov.  Pa. 
j Prov.  Bee.  M.p.  101. 
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CROGHAN’S  JOURNAL,  1751. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  GEORGE  CROGHAN,  ESQ.,  AND  MR.  AN- 
DREW MONTOUR  AT  OHIO,  IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR’S  IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO  DELIVER  THE  PROVINCIAL  PRESENTS  TO  THE  SEVERAL 
TRIBES  OF  INDIANS  SETTLED  THERE,  1751. 

May  the  18 th,  1751* — I arrived  at  the  Logs  Town  on  Ohio,  with 
the  Provincial  presents  from  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  where  I was 
received  by  a great  number  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
nese  in  a very  complaisant  manner  in  their  way,  by  firing  guns  and 
hoisting  the  English  colors.  As  soon  as  I came  to  the  shore,  their 
Chiefs  met  me  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  bidding  me  welcome  to  their 
country. 

May  19 th — One  of  the  Six  Nation  Kings  from  the  heads  of  the  Ohio, 
came  to  the  Logs  Town  to  the  council;  he  immediately  came  to  visit  me, 
and  told  me  he  was  glad  to  see  a messenger  from  his  Brother  Onas , on 
the  waters  of  Ohio. 

May  20 th — Forty  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  came  to  town  from 
the  heads  of  Ohio,  with  Mr.  Joncoeur,  and  one  Frenchman  more,  in 
company. 

May  21  st — Mr.  Joncoeur,!  the  French  interpreter,  called  a council 
with  all  the  Indians  then  present  in  the  town,  and  made  the  following 
speech: — 

“ Children— I desire  you  may  now  give  me  an  answer  from  your 


* This  was  on  Monday.— 1.  D.  R. 
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hearts  to  the  speech  Monsieur  Shularone,  (the  commander  of  the  party 
of  two  hundred  Frenchmen  that  went  down  the  river  two  years  ago,) 
made  to  you.  His  speech  was,  That  their  Father,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  desired  his  children  on  Ohio  to  turn  away  the  English  traders 
from  amongst  them,  and  to  discharge  them  from  ever  coming  to  trade 
there  again,  on  any  of  the  branches  on  pain  of  incurring  his  displea- 
sure; and  to  inforce  that  speech,  he  gave  them  a very  large  belt  of 
wampum.” 

Immediately  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  got  up  and  made  the 
following  answer : 

“ Fathers — I mean  you  that  call  yourselves  our  fathers,  hear  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  : you  desire  we  may  turn  our  brothers,  the  En- 
glish, away,  and  not  suffer  them  to  trade  with  us  again.  I now  tell  you, 
from  our  hearts,  we  will  not ; for  we  ourselves  brought  them  here  to 
trade  with  us,  and  they  shall  live  among  us  as  long  as  there  is  one  of  us 
alive ; you  are  always  threatening  our  brothers  what  you  will  do  to 
them,  and  in  particular  that  man,  (pointing  to  me ;)  now  if  you  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  our  brothers,  tell  it  to  him,  if  you  be  a man,  as  you 
Frenchmen  always  say  you  are,  and  the  head  of  all  nations.  Our  bro- 
thers are  the  people  we  will  trade  with,  and  not  you.  Go,  and  tell  your 
Governor  to  ask  the  Onondago  council,  if  I don’t  speak  the  minds  of  all 
the  Six  Nations;”  and  then  returned  the  belt. 

I paid  Cochawitchake,  the  old  Shawanese  king,  a visit,  as  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  council  bv  his  great  age,  and  let  him 
know  that  his  brother,  (James  Hamilton,)  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  still  alive  and  retained  his  senses,  and 
had  ordered  me  to  cloath  him  ; that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  strict  attach- 
ment to  the  English  interest.  I gave  him  a strand  shirt,  match  coat  and 
a pair  of  stockings,  for  which  he  returned  the  Governor  a great  many 
thanks. 

May  22 d — A number,  of  about  forty,  of  the  Six  Nations,  came  up  the 
river  Ohio  to  Logs  Town,  to  wait  on  the  council.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  town  they  came  to  my  house,  and  shaking  hands,  they  told  me 
they  were  glad  to  see  me  safe  arrived  in  their  country,  after  my  long 
journey. 

May  23 d — Conajarea  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  a party 
with  him  from  the  Cuscuskie,  came  to  town,  to  wait  on  the  council,  and 
congratulated  me  upon  my  safe  arrival  in  their  country. 

May  24 th* — Some  warriors  of  the  Delawares  came  to  town  from  the 
Lower  Shawanese  town,  and  brought  a scalp  with  them  ; they  brought 
an  account  that  the  Southwood  Indians  had  come  to  the  lower  town  to 
war,  and  had  killed  some  of  the  Shawanese,  Delawares  and  the  Six 
Nations,  so  that  we  might  not  expect  any  people  from  there,  to  the 
council. 

May  25 th — I had  a conference  with  Monsieur  Joncoeur;  he  desired 
I would  excuse  him,  and  not  think  hard  of  nim  for  the  speeches  he  made 
to  the  Indians,  requesting  them  to  turn  the  English  traders  away,  and 
not  to  suffer  them  to  trade  ; for  it  was  the  Governors  of  Canada  ordered 


*This  was  on  Sunday.  1.  D.  R. 
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him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  obey  them,  although  he  was  very  sensible 
which  way  the  Indians  would  receive  them,  for  he  was  sure  the  French 
could  not  accomplish  their  design  with  the  Six  Nations,  without  it  could 
be  done  by  force ; which,  he  said,  he  believed  they  would  find  to  be  as 
difficult  as  the  method  they  had  just  tried,  and  would  meet  with  the  like 
success. 


May  2 Qth — A Dunkard*  from  the  colony  of  Virginia  came  to  Logs 
Town,  and  requested  liberty  of  the  Six  Nations’  chiefs  to  make  a settle- 
ment on  the  river  Yogh-yo-gaine,  a branch  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  the 
Indians  made  answer,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  lands, 
that  he  must  apply  to  the  council  atOnondago;  and  further  told  him, 
that  he  did  not  take  the  right  method,  for  he  should  be  first  recommended 
by  their  brother,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  all  public 
business  of  that  sort  must  be  transacted  before  he  need  expect  to  suc- 
ceed. 

May  21th — Mr.  Montour,  and  I had  a conference  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  when  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  following  speeches 
should  be  made  to  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Wandotts,  (Wyandotts,) 
and  Twightwees,  when  the  Provincial  present  should  be  delivered  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Honorable  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  Delaware,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chief  of  the  Six  United  Nations  in  Ohio. 


A 


Six  Nations , Delawares , 
Logs  Town  on 


Shaw 
Ohio , 


treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the 
nese , Wandotts  and  Twightwees , in  the 
Thursday , 28 th  May,  1751 — Present, 

THOMAS  KINTON,  JOSEPH  NELLSON, 

SAMUFL  CUZZENS,  JAMES  BROWN,  | T 

JACOB  PYATT,  DENNIS  SULLAVAN, 

JOHN  OWENS,  PAUL  PEARCE,  | traaers* 

THOMAS  WARD,  CALEB  LAMB,  J 

The  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawnese,  Wandotts, 
and  Twightwees. 

Mr.  Andrew  Montour,  interpreter  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
Toanohiscqe,  interpreter  for  the  Six  Nations. 

George  Croghan  made  the  following  speech  to  the  several  Nations, 
when  they  were  met  in  council,  in  the  name  of  the  Honorable  James 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania : 

“ Friends — lam  sent  here  by  your  brother  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  this  present  of  goods,  to  renew  the  friendship  so  long  subsisting 
between  us;  and  I present  you  these  four  strings  of  wampum  to  clear  youi 
minds  and  open  your  eyes  and  ears,  that  you  may  see  the  sun  clear,  and 
hear  what  your  brother  is  going  to  say.”  Gave  four  strings  of  wampum. 
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* Eckerlin,  one  of  the  three  Eckerlins,  brothers : formerly  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  [See  History  Lancaster  County , p.  222.  See  Border  Life,  p.  482 
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Ji  speech  delivered  the  Delawares  in  answer  to  the  speech  sent  by  Mr. 
Weiser,  three  years  ago , to  his  Honor,  the  Governor,  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  death  of  their  Chief  King , Oulamopess* — by  George 
Croghan  : 

6i Brethren,  the  Delawares — Three  years  ago,  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
your  Nation  sent  me  a message  by  Mr.  Weiser,  to  acquaint  me  of  the 
death  of  your  King,  a man  well  beloved  by  his  brethren,  the  English ; 
you  told  Mr.  Weiser,  that  you  intended  to  visit  me,  in  order  to  consult 
about  a new  chief,  but  you  never  did  it.  I have  ever  since  condoled 
with  you  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a man,  and  considering  the  lamentable 
condition  you  were  in,  for  want  of  a chief,  I present  you  this  belt  of  wam- 
pum and  this  present  to  wipe  away  your  tears,  and  I desire  you  may 
choose  amongst  yourselves  one  of  your  wisest  counsellors,  and  present 
to  your  brethren,  the  Six  Nations  and  me  for  a chief;  and,  he  so  cho- 
sen by  you  shall  be  looked  upon  by  us  as  your  king,  with  whom  public 
business  shall  be  transacted. 

“ Brethren — To  inforce  this  on  your  minds,  I present  you  this  belt  of 
wampum.”  Gave  a belt  of  wampum,  whihc  ivas  received  with  the 
Yo-hah. 

* d speech  delivered  to  the  Shawnese  from  the  Honorable  James  Ham- 
ilton, Governor  of  Pennsylvania , by  George  Croghan: 

“ Brethren,  the  Shawnese — Three  years  ago,  when  some  of  your 
chiefs,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  came  down  to  Lan- 
caster, with  our  brethren  the  Twightwees,  they  informed  us  that  your 
people  that  went  away  with  Peter  Chartier,  were  coming  back,  and 
since  that  I hear  that  part  of  them  have  returned.  I am  glad  to  hear 
that  they  are  coming  home  to  you  again,  that  you  may  become  once 
more  a people,  and  not  as  you  were,  dispersed  through  the  world.  I 
do  not  blame  you  for  what  happened,  for  the  wisest  of  people  some- 
times make  mistakes ; it  was  the  French,  that  the  Indians  call  their 
father,  that  deceived  you  and  scattered  you  about  the  woods,  that  they 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  you  poor.  Brethren — I assure 
you  by  this  present  that  I am  fully  reconciled,  and  have  forgotten  any 
thing  that  you  have  done,  and  I hope  for  the  future,  there  will  be  a more 
free  and  open  correspondence  between  us ; and  now  your  brethren  the 
Six  Nations,  join  with  me  to  remove  any  misunderstanding  that  should 
have  happened  between  us,  that  we  may  henceforth  spend  the  remainder 
of  our  days  together  in  brotherly  love  and  friendship.  Now  that  this 
speech  which  your  brothers,  the  Six  Nations,  join  m ith  me,  may  have 
its  full  force  on  your  minds,  I present  you  this  belt  of  wampum.”  Gave 
a belt  of  wampum,  which  ivas  received  with  a Yo-hah. 

Ji  speech  delivered  to  the  Wandotts,  from  the  Honorable  James  Hamil- 
ton, Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  by  George  Croghan. 

“ Brethren,  the  Wandotts — I received  a message  by  the  Six  Nations, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Montour  from  you,  by  both  of  which  I understand, 
the  French,  whom  the  Indians  call  their  fathers,  won’t  let  you  rest  in 
your  towns  in  peace,  but  constantly  threaten  to  cut  you  off!  How  comes 


* This  name  is  written  sometimes,  Olomitus.  1.  D.  R. 
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this  ? Are  you  not  a free  and  independent  people,  and  have  you  not  a 
right  to  live  where  you  please  on  your  own  land,  and  trade  with  whom 
you  please  ? Your  brethren,  the  English,  always  considered  you  as  a 
free  nation,  and  I think  the  French,  who  attempt  to  infringe  on  your 
liberties,  should  be  opposed  by  one  and  all  the  Indians,  or  any  other 
nation  that  should  undertake  sueh  unjust  proceedings. 

“ Brethren — I am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  troubles  ; and  I hope  you 
and  your  brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  will  let  the  French  know  that  you 
are  a free  people,  and  will  not  be  imposed  on  by  them  ; to  assure  you 
that  I have  your  troubles  much  at  heart,  I present  you  this  belt  and  this 
present  of  goods,  to  cloath  your  families.”  Gave  a belt  of  wampum , 
which  was  received  with  the  Yo-hah. 

A speech  delivered  to  the  Twightwees,from  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton , 
Esq.,  Governor  of  Pennsy vania,  by  George  Croghan. 
u Brethren , the  Twightwees — As  you  are  an  ancient  and  renowned 
nation,  I was  well  pleased  when  you  sent  your  deputies,  now  three  years 
ago,  to  solicit  alliance ; nor  did  we  hesitate  to  grant  you  your  request, 
as  it  came  so  warmly  recommended  to  us,  by  our  brethren,  the  Six 
Nations,  Delawares  and  Shawonese.  At  your  further  request,  we 
ordered  our  traders  to  go  amongst  you,  and  supply  you  with  goods  at  as 
reasonable  rates  as  they  could  afford  ; we  understand,  that  in  obedience 
to  our  commands,  our  traders  have  given  full  satisfaction  to  your  request. 
In  one  of  your  towns,  about  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Qeorge  Croghan 
likewise  informs  us,  that  some  more  of  your  tribes  earnestly  requested 
to  become  our  allies ; he  and  Mr.  Montour  did  receive  a writing  from 
you,  certifying  such  your  request,  and  containing  your  promises  of 
fidelity  and  friendship,  which  we  have  seen  and  approved  of. 

“ Brethren — We  have  recommended  it  to  our  brethren,  the  Six  Nations, 
to  give  you  their  advice,  how  you  should  behave  in  your  alliance  with 
us,  and  we  expect  you  will  follow  it;  that  the  friendship  now  subsisting 
between  us,  the  Six  Nations, Delawares,  Shawonese,  Wandotts  and  you, 
may  become  as  strong  as  a great  mountain  which  the  winds  constantly 
blow  against,  but  never  overset. 

u Brethren — To  assure  you  of  our  hearty  inclinations  towards  you,  I 
make  you  the  present  of  goods  ; and  that  this  speech  which  I make  you 
now,  in  conjunction  with  the  Six  Nations,  may  have  its  full  force  on 
your  minds,  I present  you  this  belt  of  wampum.” — Gave  a belt , which 
was  received  with  the  Yo-hah. 

A speech  made  to  the  Six  United  Nations,  by  George  Croghan , in 
behalf  of  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton , Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania. 

“ Brethren,  the  Six  Nations , hear  what  I have  to  say  to  you — 
Brethren,  it  is  a great  while  since  we,  your  brothers,  the  English,  first 
came  over  the  great  water,  (meaning  the  sea) — as  soon  as  our  ship 
struck  the  land,  you,  the  Six  Nations,  took  hold  of  her,  and  tied  her  to 
the  bushes,  and  for  fear  the  bushes  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
her,  you  removed  the  rope  and  tied  it  about  a great  tree  ; then  fearing 
the  winds  would  blow  the  tree  down,  you  removed  the  rope,  and  tied  it 
[30] 
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about  a great  mountain  in  the  country,  (meaning  the  Onondago  country,) 
and  since  that  time,  we  have  lived  in  true  brotherly  love  and  friendship 
together.  Now  brethren,  since  that,  there  are  several  nations  joined  in 
friendship  with  you  and  us,  and  of  late,  our  brethren  the  Twightwees. 
Now,  brethren,  as  you  are  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Indians,  I 
warmly  recommend  it  to  you,  to  give  our  brethren,  the  Twightwees, 
your  best  advice,  that  they  may  know  how  to  behave  in  their  new  alli- 
ance ; and  likewise,  I give  our  brethren,  the  Wandotts,  in  charge  to  you, 
that  you  may  strengthen  them  to  withstand  their  enemies,  the  French, 
who,  I understand,  treat  them  more  like  enemies  than  children,  though 
they  call  themselves  their  fathers. 

“ Brethren — 1 hope  we,  your  brothers,  the  English,  and  you,  the  Six 
Nations,  Delawares,  Shawonese,  Wandotts  and  Twightwees,  will  con- 
tinue in  such  brotherly  love  and  friendship,  that  it  will  be  as  strong  as 
that  mountain  to  which  you  tied  our  ship.  Now,  brethren,  I am  in- 
formed by  George  Croghan,  that  the  French  obstruct  my  traders  and 
carry  away  their  persons  and  goods,  and  are  guilty  of  many  outrageous 
practices,  whereby  the  roads  are  rendered  unsafe  to  travel  in  ; nor  can 
we  ask  our  traders  to  go  amongst  you,  whilst  their  lives  and  effects  are 
in  such  great  danger.  How  comes  this  to  pass  ? Don^t  this  proceed 
from  the  pride  of  Onontio,*  whom  the  Indians  .call  their  father,  because 
they  don’t  see  his  ill  designs  ? The  strong  houses  you  gave  him  leave 
to  erect  on  your  lands,  serve  (as  your  brethren,  the  English,  always  told 
you,)  to  impoverish  you,  and  keep  your  wives  and  children  always 
naked,  by  keeping  the  English  traders  at  a distance : the  French  well 
knowing  that  the  English  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  they  can  afford : 
and,  I can  assure  you,  Onontio  will  never  rest  while  an  English  trader 
fcomes  to  Ohio.  And,  indeed,  if  you  don’t  open  your  eyes  and  put  a 
stop  to  his  proceedings,  he  will  gain  his  ends. 

u Brethren— I hope  you  will  consider  well  what  Onontio  means,  or  is 
about  to  do.  To  enforce  what  I have  been  saying  on  your  minds,  I 
^present  you  this  belt  of  wampum.”  Gave  a belt,— They  received  this 
belt  with  Yo-hah. 

The  speaker  of  the  Six  Nations  made  the  following  speech  to  Monsieur 

Joncceur,  in  open  council . He  spoke  very  quick  and  sharp ^ witn  the 

air  of  a warrior. 

“ Father^- How  comes  it  that  you  have  broken  the  general  peace  ? Is 
it  not  three  years  since  you  as  well  as  our  brothers,  the  English  told  us, 
that  there  was  peace  between  the  English  and  the  French  ? and,  how 
comes  it,  that  you  have  taken  our  brothers  as  prisoners  on  our  lands  ? 
Is  it  not  our  land  ? (stamping  on  the  ground  and  putting  his  finger  to 
Joncoeur’s  nose).  What  right  has  Onontio  to  our  lands  ? I desire  you 
may  go  home  directly,  off  from  our  lands,  and  tell  Onontio  to  send  us 
word  immediately,  what  was  his  reason  for  using  our  brothers  so  ; or, 
what  he  means  by  such  proceedings,  that  we  may  know  what  to  do,  for 
I can  assure  Onontio,  that  we,  the  Six  Nations,  will  not  take  sucli  usage. 
You  hear  what  I say  ? These  are  the  sentiments  of  our  Nations.  Tell 

* The  French — 1.  D.  R. 
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it  to  Onontio,  that  that  is  what  the  Six  Nations  said  to  you.”  Gave  four 
strings  of  black  wampum. 

After  which,  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  ordered  the  goods  to  be  delivered; 
and  appointed  some  of  each  nation  to  stand  by  to  see  it  done,  so  that 
those  that  were  absent  might  have  a sufficient  share  laid  by  for  them. 

After  which,  the  chiefs  made  a speech,  and  told  me  it  was  a custom 
with  their  brothers  whenever  they  went  to  council,  to  have  their  guns, 
kettles  and  hatchets  mended,  and  desired  that  I might  order  that  done, 
for  they  could  not  go  home  till  they  had  that  done.  So  Mr.  Montour 
and  I agreed  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  ordered  it  done,  that  they 
might  depart  well  satisfied. 

May  29 th — Present.  (Same  persons  that  were  present  the  28th.) 
The  Beaver,  the  speaker  of  the  Delawares  made  the  following  speech, 
in  answer  to  the  speech  made  them  yesterday  : 

“ Brethren — (Directing  his  speech  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,) 
We  heard  what  you  said  to  us  yesterday,  we  thank  you  for  considering 
our  lamentable  condition  for  want  of  a chief.  It  is  true  what  you  told 
us,  we  have  been  like  people  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  where  to  go  nor 
what  to  do.  Now  brothers,  our  hearts  are  glad,  for  you  have  opened 
our  eyes  that  we  may  see  the  sun  clear,  and  you  have  directed  us  how 
to  behave.  It  is  good,  we  will  be  directed  by  you,  our  brothers,  and  do 
what  you  bid  us  ; and  to  assure  you  our  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  your 
advice,  we  send  you  those  two  strings  of  wampum.” — Gave  two  strings. 

He  added : That  as  all  their  wise  men  were  not  gathered  together,  it 
would  take  sometime  to  consider  on  a man  that  was  fit  to  undertake  to 
rule  a nation  of  people,  but  as  soon  as  possible,  they  would  make  a full 
answer ; which,  they  hoped,  would  give  satisfaction  to  their  brothers, 
the  English,  and  the  Six  Nations. 

A speech  received  from  the  Shawnese  in  answer  to  the  speech  delivered 
to  them  yesterday. 

Keishequeatama,  Speaker : 

“ Brethren — (Directing  his  speech  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,) 
We,  the  Shawonese,  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  speech 
you  made  yesterday;  you  have  now  washed  our  eyes  and  opened  our 
ears,  that  we  may  see  the  sun  clear,  and  hear  what  you,  our  brothers, 
will,  at  any  time,  say  to  us ; and  we  assure  you,  our  brothers,  the  Eng- 
lish, our  hearts  are  all  good  and  true  towards  you  ; and  we  will  be  ready 
and  willing  at  any  time,  to  hear  what  you  say  to  us,  and  will  take  your 
advice  kindly,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  we  send  you 
those  three  strings  of  wampum.” — Gave  three  strings. 

A speech  received  from  the  chiefs  of  the  several  nations , one  of  the  Six 

Nation's  speakers  in  answer  to  the  speakers  sent  there  last  winter 

by  the  Governor  of  Virginia , by  Mr.  Christopher  Guest .* 

“ Brethren — (Directing  their  discourse  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,) 
We  received  your  messages  by  your  messenger,  Mr.  Guest,  letting  us 
know  that  our  great  father  beyond  the  seas  not  forgetting  us,  his  children, 
on  this  side  the  great  water,  has  sent  us  a present  of  goods  to  your  care 

* Gist.— I.  D.  Pi. 
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for  us  ; we  all  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  care  in  sending  us 
word  so  soon  as  you  did.  Now,  brethren,  we  expect  you  will  consider 
that  we  are  a poor  people,  and  at  war  with  the  southward  Indians,  and 
don’t  know  but  some  of  our  Nations  may  soon  be  struck  by  the  French, 
so  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  go  down  to  hear  what  our  great  father 
has  to  say  to  us ; but,  our  brothers  of  Pennsylvania  have  kindled  a 
council  fire  here,  and  we  expect  you  will  send  our  father’s  speeches  to 
us  here ; for  we  long  to  hear  what  our  great  father,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  has  to  say  to  us,  his  poor  children.  Brother,  that  his  speech 
may  have  its  full  effect  on  your  minds,  we  send  you  these  four  strings 
of  wampum.”  Gave  four  strings. 

A speech  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Wandotts , sent  to  the 
Council  by  that  Nation  to  receive  what  speakers  their  brothers , the 
English , had  brought  them. 

The  Great  Arrow,  Speaker: 

“ Brothers — We  have  heard  what  you  said  yesterday  to  our  nation. 
We  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  care  of  us  and  our  people  ; but 
as  we  are  not  impowered  to  give  a full  answer,  we  desire  to  be  excused 
at  this  time  ; but,  upon  our  return  home,  we  will  call  a council,  and  then 
our  brothers  may  expect  a suitable  answer  to  the  kind  speeches  they 
have  sent  us.  I hope  our  brother,  the  Governor,  will  accept  those  four 
strings  of  wampum  till  they  get  a full  answer.”  Gave  four  strings. 


A speech  received  from  the  Six  Nation's  speaker,  who  directed  his  dis- 
course to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania . 


Taw  ago, 

CoNAJAREA, 
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Contughq,ua, 


I 

j>Six  Nation  Chiefs, 

I 
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Toanohiso,  Speaker : 

“ Brother — We,  your  brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  have  heard  what  you 
said  to  us  yesterday.  We  thank  you  for  your  good  advice,  and  you  may 
depend  on  our  giving  our  new  brethren,  the  Twightwees,  our  best 
advice;  and,  we  will  have  them  and  the  Wandotts  always  under  our 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  Delawares  and  Shawonese,  that  we  may  all  become 
as  one  people,  which  is  the  wav  to  be  as  strong  on  Ohio,  as  that  moun- 
tain which  you  mention  in  your  speech,  which  is  the  Onondago  country. 

“ Brother — As  to  what  you  mention  of  the  traders  being  taken  by  the 
French,  we,  your  brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  have  a true  sense  of  the  ill- 
usage  you  have  received  from  the  French,  and  we  can  assure  you,  we 
will  take  a method  to  oblige  the  French  to  make  satisfaction.  Brother, 
we  have  discharged  the  French  from  amongst  us,  and  told  them  that 
they  should  not  build  upon  our  land.  Now,  brothers,  we  have  been 
considering  what  the  French  mean  by  their  behavior;  and  believe  they 
want  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  country;  but  we  will  stop  them.  And  broth- 
er, you  must  help  us — we  expect  that  you,  our  brothers,  will  build  a 
strong  house  on  the  river  Ohio;  that  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  engage 
in  a war,  that  we  should  have  a place  to  secure  our  wives  and  children  ; 
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likewise,  to  secure  our  brothers  that  come  to  trade  with  us ; for  without 
our  brothers  supply  us  with  goods,  we  cannot  live;  now,  brothers,  we 
will  take  two  months  to  consider  and  choose  out  a place  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  we  will  send  you  word.  We  hope,  brothers,  as  soon  as 
you  receive  our  message  you  will  order  such  a house  to  be  built.  Broth- 
ers, that  you  may  consider  well  the  necessity  of  building  such  a place  of 
security  to  strengthen  our  arms,  and  that  this  our  first  request  of  that 
kind  may  have  a good  effect  on  your  minds,  we  send  you  this  belt  of 
wampum.”  Gave  a belt. 

speech  made  by  the  Six  Nations  in  behalf  of  the  Twightwees , as 
none  of  them  were  present : 

“ Brethren — We,  your  brothers,  the  Six  Nations,  received  your  mes- 
sage to  the  Twightwees,  and  the  present  which,  we  assure  you,  we  will 
deliver  them  safe,  and  we  will  join  you  and  make  a speech  to  them,  to 
let  them  understand  that  we  will  put  our  hands  on  their  heads,  so  that, 
if  any  Nation  strikes  them  our  fingers  must  first  be  cut  off  before  they 
are  hurt.  We  hope  this  speech  with  the  present  will  have  its  desired 
effect  on  the  minds  of  our  new  brethren,  so  that  we  may  all  become  uni- 
ted as  one  people.”  Gave  two  strips  of  wampum. 

May  30 th — I took  my  leave  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  several  Nations, 
when  I made  each  of  them  some  small  presents  reserved  for  that  purpose 
by  Mr.  Montour  and  myself.  They  wished  me  a good  journey  home,  j 
and  desired  they  might  be  remembered  to  their  brother,  the  Governor  of  1 
Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  wise  counsellors ; and  desired  me  to  assure  , 
them  that  they  would  always  observe  what  their  brothers,  the  English, 
would  tell  them. 


[NO.  VI.] 
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[From  Spark’s  edition  of  Washington’s  writings , vol.  1.  pp.  427 — 447.) 

“Intelligence  had  been  received  from  time  to  time  that  the  French 
were  making  encroachments  on  what  was  deemed  British  territory  be- 
yond the  Allegheny  mountains.  Messengers  were  sent  aut  for  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  who  had  brought  back  various  reports,  and  particularly 
that  a French  army  was  approaching  from  Canada,  with  a view  to  erect 
fortifications  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  country 
in  the  name  of  the  French  King.  As  this  region  w'as  supposed  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  Governor  Dinwiddie  regarded  it  as  his 
duty,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French,  and  make  preparations  for  defending  the  British  claims.  He 
resolved  to  send  a commissioner  duly  authorized  to  demand  of  the  prin- 
cipal French  officer  his  designs,  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  make  such 
observations  as  his  opportunities  would  allow.  Major  Washington  was 
selected  for  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  knowledge  of  the  Indians, 
his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  living  and  travelling  in  the 
woods,  acquired  in  his  surveying  expeditions,  and  the  marked  traits  of 
[34] 
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character,  which  he  had  already  displayed,  were  doubtless  the  qualities 
that  recommended  him  for  this  delicate  and  important  mission,  although 
he  was  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  following  instructions 
from  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  extracts  of  letters  written  by  him  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  London,  will  indicate  the  objects  and  nature  of  his 
service.” 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

“ Whereas,  I have  received  information  of  a body  of  French  forces 
being  assembled  in  a hostile  manner  on  the  river  Ohio,  intending  by 
force  of  arms  to  erect  certain  forts  on  the  said  river  within  this  territory, 
and  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  our  sovereign  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

“ These  are  therefore  to  require  and  direct  you,  the  said  George 
Washington,  forthwith  to  repair  to  Logstown  on  the  said  river  Ohio; 
and  having  there  informed  yourself  where  the  said  French  forces  have 
posted  themselves,  thereupon  to  proceed  to  such  place;  and,  being  there 
arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together  with  my  letter,  to  the  chief 
commanding  officer,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Brittannic  Majesty  to  demand 
an  answer  thereto. 

“On  your  arrival  at  Logstown  you  are  to  address  yourself  to  the 
Half-King,  to  Monacatoocha,  and  other  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  ac- 
quainting them  with  your  orders  to  visit  and  deliver  my  letter  to  the 
French  commanding  officer,  and  desiring  the  said  Chiefs  to  appoint  you 
a sufficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be  your  safe-guard  as  near  the 
French  as  you  may  desire,  and  wait  your  further  direction. 

“You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  numbers  and  force  of  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  adjacent  country;  how  they  are  likely  to  be 
assisted  from  Canada;  and  what  are  the  difficulties  and  conveniences  of 
that  communication,  and  the  time  required  for  it, 

“You  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed  what  forts  the  French  have 
erected,  and  where;  how  they  are  garrisoned  and  appointed,  and  what  is 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from  Logstown:  and  from  the  best 
intelligence  you  can  procure,  you  are  to  learn  what  gave  occasion  to  this 
expedition  of  the  French;  how  they  are  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what 
their  pretensions  are. 

“ When  the  French  commandant  has  given  you  the  required  and  ne- 
cessary despatches,  you  are  to  desire  of  him  a proper  guard  to  protect 
you  as  far  on  your  return,  as  you  may  judge  for  your  safety,  against  any 
straggling  Indians  or  hunters,  that  may  be  ignorant  of  your  character, 
and  molest  you. 

“Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotiation,  and  safe  and  speedy 
return,  I am,  &c.  “ ROBERT  DINWIDDIE.” 

“Williamsburg,  30  October,  1753.”  * 


TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ESQUIRE,  ONE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-GENERALS  OF 
THE  TROOPS  AND  FORCES  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

“I,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability,  conduct,  and 
fidelity  of  you,  the  said  George  Washington,  have  appointed  you  my 
express  messenger ; and  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
proceed  hence,  with  all  convenient  and  possible  dispatch,  to  the  part 
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or  place,  on  the  river  Ohio,  where  the  French  have  lately  erected  a fort 
or  forts,  or  where  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides,  in 
order  to  deliver  my  letter  and  message  to  him ; and  after  waiting  not 
exceeding  one  week  for  an  answer,  you  are  to  take  your  leave  and  re- 
turn immediately  back. 

“ To  this  commission  I have  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal 
of  this  Dominion  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of 
my  government,  this  30th  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.,  &c.,  annoque  Domini,  1753.  “ ROBERT  DINWIDDIE.” 

TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  MAY  COME  OR  CONCERN,  GREETING: 

“ Whereas  I have  appointed  George  Washington,  Esquire,  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  my  express  messenger  to  the  commandant 
of  the  French  forces  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  as  he  is  charged  with  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  to  his  Majesty  and  this  Dominion ; 

“ I do  hereby  command  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  particularly 
require  all  in  alliance  and  amity  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
others  to  whom  this  passport  may  come,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations, 
to  be  aiding  and  assisting  as  a safeguard  to  the  said  George  Washington 
and  his  attendants,  in  his  present  passage  to  and  from  the  river  Ohio  as 
aforesaid.  “ ROBERT  DINWIDDIE.” 

TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

“ Right  Honorable  : 

“ My  last  to  you  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  to  which  I beg  you  to  be 
referred.  In  that  I acquainted  you  of  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  the 
French,  with  the  Indians  in  their  interest,  invading  his  Majesty’s  lands 
on  the  river  Ohio. 

“The  person  sent  as  a commissioner  to  the  commandant  of  the  1 
French  forces  neglected  his  duty,  and  went  no  further  than  Logstown 
on  the  Ohio.  He  reports  the  French  were  then  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  further  up  that  river,  and  I believe  was  afraid  to  go  to  them.  On  the 
application  of  the  Indians  in  friendship  with  us  on  the  Ohio,  I sent  Mr. 
William  Trent,  with  guns,  powder,  and  shot  to  them,  with  some  cloth- 
ing ; and  enclosed  I send  you  his  report  and  conference  with  these  peo- 
ple, on  his  delivering  them  the  present.*  | 

* A copy  of  Trent’s  Journal  is  preserved  among  the  papers  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  ot  Trade.  Trent  reports  his  having  been  informed  by  an  Indian, 
that  “the  French  say  they  took  possession  of  all  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  r 
the  Allegheny  Hill  for  the  King  of  France,  three  years  ago,  by  sinking  iron  f 
plates  at  the  mouth  of  several  of  the  creeks,  and  putting  up  tin  plates  on  the 
trees.”  [MS.  Journal.]  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  Smith’s  “His- 
tory of  Canada,  Vol.  l,p.  209.”  a 

Within  a few  years  one  ol  these  plates  has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  c 
Muskingum.  It  was  a leaden  and  not  an  iron  plate,  eight  inches  by  ten  . 
in  size,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  an  inscription  dated  August 
16th,  1749.  In  addition  to  the  names  and  words  of  form,  the  inscription  affirms:  }c 

“We  have  deposited  this  plate  as  a monument  and  memorial  of  the  re-estab-  is 
lishment  of  our  power  in  the  territory,  which  we  claim  near  the  river  [Ohio]  a, 
and  near  all  those  which  empty  into  it,  and  in  all  that  country  on  both  sides, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  and  which  we  have  gained  , 
to  our  empire  by  a long  line  of  wise  and  prudent  princes,  maintained  by  our  la 
arms  and  solemn  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix-  r 
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‘£  I have  received  by  a man-of-war  sloop,  orders  from  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Earl  of  Holdernesse,  and  instructions  from  his  Majesty.  In  con- 
sequence thereof  I have  sent  one  of  the  adjutants  of  the  militia  out  to 
the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  to  know  their  intentions  and  by 
what  authority  they  presume  to  invade  his  Majesty’s  dominions  in  the 
time  of  tranquil  peace.  When  he  returns  I shall  transmit  you  an 
account  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  French  commander’s  answer. 

“ Your  Lordships’  &c.,  “ ROBERT  DIN  WIDDIE.” 

We  insert  the  whole  of  this  Journal,  containing  as  it  does,  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Washington’s  first  public  service,  and  indicating  some 
strong  traits  of  the  writer’s  character. 

WASHINGTON’S  JOURNAL  OF  A TOUR  OVER  THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS. 

“I  was  commissioned  and  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Din- 
widdie,  Esquire,  Governor,  &c.,  of  Virginia,  to  visit  and  deliver  a letter 
to  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  at  the  Ohio,  and  set  out  on  the 
intended  journey  on  the  same  day:  the  next,  I arrived  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  engaged  Mr.  Jacob  Vanbraam  to  be  my  French  interpreter, 
and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where  we  provided  necessaries. 
From  thence  we  went  to  Winchester,  and  got  baggage  horses,  &c.,  and 
from  thence  we  pursued  the  new  road  to  Wills’  creek,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  14th  November. 

“ Here  I engaged  Mr.  Gist  to  pilot  us  out,  and  also  hired  four  others 
as  servitors,  Barnaby  Currin  and  John  McQuire,  Indian  traders,  Henry 
Steward  and  William  Jenkins;  and  in  company  with  these  persons  left 
the  inhabitants  the  next  day. 

“The  excessive  rains  and  vast  quantities  of  snow  which  had  fallen, 
prevented  our  reaching  Mr.  Trazier’s,  an  Indian  trader,  at  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  creek,  on  Monongahela  river,  till  Thursday  the  22d.  We  were 
informed  here,  that  expresses  had  been  sent  a few  days  before  to  the 
traders  down  the  river,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  French  general’s  death, 
and  the  return  of  the  major  part  of  the  French  army  into  winter  quarters. 

“The  waters  were  quite  impassible  without  swimming  our  horses, 
which  obliged  us  to  get  the  loan  of  a canoe  from  Frazier,  and  to  send 
Barnaby  Curran  and  Henry  Seward  down  the  Monongahela,  with  our 
baggage,  to  meet  us  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  about  ten  miles  below ; there 
to  cross  the  Allegheny. 

“As  I got  down  before  the  canoe,  I spent  some  time  in  viewing  the 
rivers,  and  the  land  in  the  fork,  which  I think  extremely  well  situated 
for  a fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  command  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at 
the  point  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the  water; 
and  a considerable  bottom  of  flat  well  timbered  land  all  around  it  very 
convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a quarter  of  a mile  or 
more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right  angles  ; Allegheny,  bear- 
ing north-east;  and  Monongahela,  south-east.  The  former  of  these  two 
is  a very  rapid  and  swift  running  water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  without 
any  perceptible  fall. 

la-Chapelle.”  The  name  of  the  officer,  who  deposited  the  plates,  was  Celeron. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Quebec,  author  of  the  “ History  ot 
Canada.” 
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“About  two  miles  from  this,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  place  where  the  Ohio  company  intended  to  erect  a fort,  lives  Shing- 
iss,  king  of  the  Delawares.  We  called  upon  him  to  invite  him  to  a 
council  atLogstown. 

“As  I had  taken  a good  deal  of  notice  yesterday  of  the  situation  at  the 
fork,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  examine  this  more  particularly,  and  I think 
it  greatly  inferior,  either  for  defence  or  advantages;  especially  the  latter. 
For  a fort  at  the  fork  would  be  equally  well  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and 
have  the  entire  command  of  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  up  our  set- 
tlement, and  is  extremely  well  designed  for  water  carriage,  as  it  is  of  a 
deep,  still  nature.  Besides,  a fort  at  the  fork  might  be  built  at  much 
less  expense,  than  at  the  other  place. 

“Nature  has  well  contrived  this  lower  place  for  water  defence;  but 
the  hill  whereon  it  must  stand  being  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
and  then  descending  gradually  on  the  land  side,  will  render  it  difficult 
and  very  expensive  to  make  a sufficient  fortification  there.  The  whole 
fiat  upon  the  hill  must  be  taken  in,  the  side  next  the  descent  made  ex- 
tremely high,  or  else  the  hill  itself  cut  away : otherwise,  the  enemy 
may  raise  batteries  within  that  distance  without  being  exposed  to  a sin- 
gle shot  from  the  fort. 

“Shingiss  attended  us  to  the  Logstown,*  where  we  arrived  between 
sun-setting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I left  Williamsburg. — 
We  travelled  over  some  extremely  good  and  bad  land  to  get  to  this 
place. 

“As  soon  as  I came  into  town,  I went  to  Monakatoocha  (as  the 
Half-King  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin  on  Little  Beaver  creek,  about 
fifteen  miles  off,)  and  informed  him  by  John  Davidson,  my  Indian  in- 
terpreter, that  I was  sent  a messenger  to  the  French  general ; and  was 
ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them 
with  it.  I gave  him  a string  of  wampum  and  a twist  of  tobacco,  and 
desired  him  to  send  for  the  Half-king,  which  he  promised  to  do  by  a run- 
ner in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I invited  him  and  the 


* We  have  spoken,  says  N.  B.  Craig,  Esq.,  to  several  persons  in  both  this 
county  and  Beaver,  all  of  whom  with  one  exception,  located  Logstown  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Ohio,  descending  the  river.  All  the  old  authorities  we  have 
seen  place  it  on  the  right  or  north-east  side. 

Washington  in  a letter  to  Wm.  Fairfax,  dated  11th  August,  1754,  says:  “It 
is  known,  we  must  pas9  the  French  fort  and  the  Ohio  to  get  to  Logstown.” — 
Certainly  if  that  place  had  been  on  the  left  or  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio,  this 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 

Frederick  Post  says : “I,  with  my  companion  came  to  Logstown,  situated 
on  a hill.  On  the  east  end  is  a great  piece  of  low  land,  where  the  old  Logs- 
town used  to  stand.  In  the  new  Logstown,  the  French  have  built  about  thirty 
houses  for  the  Indians.”  When  it  is  known  Post  was  travelling  from  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  along  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  this  seems  conclu- 
sive against  the  common  opinion. 

Hutchins  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  Col.  Bonquet  to  the  Muskingum, 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  says:  “We  passed  through  Logstown,”  and 
in  his  map  he  places  it  in  the  right  hand  side  as  the  army  passed  down. 

The  fine  bottom  of  rich  land  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite 
where  Logstown  stood,  was  called  “Logstown  bottom.”  An  old  resident  on 
that  bottom  has  recently  told  us  that  the  late  Col.  John  Gibson  had  built  a fort 
or  block-house  there,  which  was  called  Gibson’s  fort. 
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other  great  men  present,  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed  about  an  hour, 
! and  returned. 

“According  to  the  best  observation  I could  make,  Mr.  Gist’s  new  set- 
tlement (which  we  passed  by)  bears  about  west  north-west  seventy 
miles  from  Wills’  creek;  Shanopins,  or  the  forks,  north  by  west  or 
north  north-west  about  fifty  miles  from  that ; and  from  thence  to  the 
Logstown,  the  course  is  nearly  west  about  eigteen  or  twenty  miles : so 
that  the  whole  distance,  as  we  went  and  computed  it,  is  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  or  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  our  back 
j inhabitants. 

“25th. — Came  to  town,  four  of  ten  Frenchmen,  who  had  deserted 
from  a company  at  the  Kuskuskas,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
| I got  the  following  account  from  them  : They  were  sent  from  New  Or- 
| leans  with  a hundred  men,  and  eight  canoe  loads  of  provisions,  to  this 
I place,  where  they  expected  to  have  met  the  same  number  of  men  from 
1 the  forts  on  this  side  of  lake  Erie,  to  convey  them  and  the  stores  up, 
j who  were  not  arrived  when  they  ran  off. 

“I  inquired  into  the  situation  of  the  French  on  the  Mississippi,  their 
numbers,  and  what  forts  they  had  built.  They  informed  me,  that  there 
were  four  small  forts  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Black  Islands,  gar- 
risoned with  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  a few  small  pieces  in  each. 
That  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  are  thirty-five  companies  of  forty  men  each,  with  a pretty  strong 
fort  mounting  eight  carriage  guns ; and  at  the  Black  Islands  there  are 
several  companies  and  a fort  with  six  guns.  The  Black  Islands  are 
about  a hundred  and  thirty  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which 
is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  above  New  Orleans.  They  also  ac- 
quainted me,  that  there  was  a small  pallisadoed  fort  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
month  of  the  Obaish,  about  sixty  leagues  from  the  Mississippi.  The 
Obaish  heads  near  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie,  and  affords  the  communi- 
cation between  the  French  on  the  Mississippi  and  those  on  the  lakes. 
These  deserters  came  up  from  the  lower  Shannoah  town  with  one 
Brown,  an  Indian  trader,  and  were  going  to  Philadelphia. 

“About  three  o’clock  this  evening  the  Half-King*  came  to  town.  I 
went  up  and  invited  him  with  Davidson,  privately,  to  my  tent ; and  de- 
j sired  him  to  relate  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French 
j commandant,  and  of  his  reception  there  ; also,  to  give  me  an  account  of 
I the  ways  and  distance.  He  told  me,  that  the  nearest  and  levellest  way 
| vvas  now  impassable,  by  reason  of  many  large  miry  savannas  ; that  wre 
! must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and  should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in 
j less  than  five  or  six  nights  sleep,  good  travelling.  When  we  went  to 
the  fort,  he  said,  he  was  received  in  a very  stern  manner  by  the  late 
commander,  who  asked  him  very  abruptly,  what  he  had  come  about, 
and  to  declare  his  business;  which  he  said  he  did  in  the  following  speech: 


* “ The  Half-King,  or  Tanacharison,”  was  a good  friend  of  the  English,  but 
he  died  at  Harris’  Ferry  (Harrisburg)  in  October  4,  1754.  No  doubt  his  death 
was  a serious  loss  to  the  British.  His  advice  might  have  been  useful  to  Brad- 
dock  in  his  march  towards  this  place,  and  his  conduct,  when  Ensign  Ward 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  again  when  Jumonville  was  killed,  prove  him  to  have 
been  a willing  and  active  friend.” — JY.  D.  Craig. 
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“ Fathers,  I am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeehes,  what  your  own  i 
mouths  have  declared.  Fathers,  you,  in  former  days,  set  a silver  basin 
before  us,  wherein  there  was  the  leg  of  a beaver,  and  desired  all  the 
nations  to  come  and  eat  of  it,  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  » 
churlish  to  one  another  ; and  that  if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  | 
be  a disturber,  I here  lay  down  by  the  edge  of  the  dish  a rod,  which  you 
must  scourge  them  with  ; and  if  your  father  should  get  foolish,  in  my 
old  days,  I desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well  as  others. 

“ Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns,  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and 
by  force. 

“ ‘ Fathers,  we  kindled  a fire  a long  time  ago,  at  a place  called  Mon- 
treal, where  we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon 
our  land.  I now  desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place  ; for  be  it  known 
to  you  fathers,  that  this  is  our  land  and  not  yours. 

“‘Fathers,  I desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness  ; if  not,  we  must  i 
handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstreperous,  j 
If  you  had  come  in  a peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers,  the  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us  as  they  do;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force, 
is  what  we  cannot  submit  to. 

“Fathers,  both  you  and  the  English  are  white  ; we  live  in  a country 
between  ; therefore,  the  land  belongs  to  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But 
the  Great  Being  above  allowed  it  to  be  a place  of  residence  for  us  : so,  ' 
fathers,  I desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I have  done  our  brothers  the  f 
English  ; for  I will  keep  you  at  arm’s  length.  I lay  this  down  as  a trial  i 
for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and  that  side 
we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal  shares  with  us.  Our  brothers,  the  i 
English,  have  heard  this,  and  I come  now  to  tell  it  to  you  : for  I am  not  f 
afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this  land.’ 

“ This,  he  said,  was  the  substance  of  what  he  spoke  to  the  general, 
who  made  this  reply  : 

“ Now,  my  child,  I have  heard  your  speeeh  ; you  spoke  first,  and  it  j 
is  my  time  to  speak  now.  Where  is  my  wampum  that  you  took  away,  j 
with  the  marks  of  towns  on  it?  This  wampum  I do  not  know,  which 
you  have  discharged  me  off  the  land  with  ; but  you  need  not  put  your-  t 
self  to  the  trouble  of  speaking,  for  I will  not  hear  you.  Tam  not  afraid  j 
of  flies  or  musquetoes,  for  Indians  are  such  as  those ; I tell  you,  that  [ 
down  that  river  I will  go,  and  build  upon  it,  according  to  my  command.  | 
If  the  river  was  blocked  up,  I have  forces  sufficient  to  burst  it  open,  and  [ 
tread  under  my  feet  all  that  stand  in  opposition,  together  with  their  al- 
liances ; for  my  force  is  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore ; therefore  here 
is  your  wampum  ; I sling  it  at  you.  Child,  you  talk  foolish  ; you  say 
this  land  belongs  to  you,  but  there  is  not  the  black  of  my  nail  yours.  I 
saw  the  land  sooner  than  you  did,  before  the  Shannoahs  and  you  were 
at  war;  Lead  wTas  the  man  who  went  down  and  took  possession  of 
that  river.  It  is  my  land,  and  I will  have  it,  let  who  will  stand  up  for, 
or  say  against  it.  I will  buy  and  sell  with  the  English  (mockingly.)  If 
people  will  be  ruled  by  me,  they  may  expect  kindness,  but  not  else.” 
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“ The  Half-King  told  me  he  had  inquired  of  the  general  after  two 
Englishmen,  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  received  this  answer. 

“ Child,  you  think  it  is  a very  great  hardship  that  I made  prisoners 
of  these  two  people  at  Venango.  Don’t  you  concern  yourself  with  it ; 
we  took  and  carried  them  to  Canada,  to  get  intelligence  of  what  the 
English  were  doing  in  Virginia.” 

“ He  informed  me,  that  they  had  built  two  forts,  one  on  Lake  Erie,* 
and  another  on  French  Creek,  near  a small  lake,  about  fifteen  miles 
asunder,  and  a large  wagon  road  between.  They  are  both  built  after  the 
same  model,  but  different  in  size  ; that  on  the  lake  the  largest.  He  gave 
me  a plan  of  them  of  his  own  drawing. 

“ The  Indians  inquired  very  particularly  after  their  brothers  in  Caro- 
lina goal. 

“ They  also  asked  what  sort  of  a boy  it  was,  who  was  taken  from  the 
South  Branch ; for  they  were  told  by  some  Indians,  that  a party  of 
French  Indians  had  carried  a white  boy  by  Kuskusko  Town,t  towards 
the  lakes. 

“ 26th — We  met  in  council  at  the  long-house  about  nine  o’clock, 
where  I spoke  to  them  as  follows  : 

“ Brothers,  I have  called  you  together  in  council,  by  order  of  your 
brother,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  acquaint  you,  that  I am  sent  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  to  visit  and  deliver  a letter  to  the  French  com- 
mandant, of  very  great  importance  to  your  brothers,  the  English  ; and 
I dare  say  to  you,  their  friends  and  allies. 

“ I was  desired,  brothers,  by  your  brother,  the  Governor,  to  call 
upon  you,  the  sachems  of  the  nations,  to  inform  you  of  it,  and  to  ask 
your  advice  and  assistance  to  proceed  by  the  nearest  and  best  road  to 
the  French.  You  see,  brothers,  I have  gotten  thus  far  on  my  journey. 

“ His  Honor  likewise  desired  me  to  apply  for  some  of  your  young 
men  to  conduct  and  provide  provisions  for  us  on  our  way,  and  be  a safe- 
guard against  those  French  Indians,  who  have  taken  up  the  hatchet 
against  us.  I have  spoken  thus  particularly  to  you,  brothers,  because 
his  Honor,  our  Governor,  treats  you  as  good  friends  and  allies,  and 
holds  you  in  great  esteem.  To  confirm  what  I have  said,  I give  you 
this  string  of  wampum.” 

“ After  they  had  considered  for  some  time  on  the  above  discourse,  the 
Half-King  got  up  and  spoke. 

“ Now,  my  brother,  in  regard  to.  what  my  brother,  the  Governor, 
had  desired  of  me,  I return  you  this  answer : 

“ I rely  upon  you  as  a brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we  are 
brothers,  and  one  people.  We  shall  put  our  heart  in  hand  and  speak  to 
our  fathers,  the  French,  concerning  the  speech  they  made  to  me  ; and 
you  may  depend  that  we  will  endeavor  to  be  your  guard. 

4t  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I hope  you  will  be  ruled 
by  it,  and  stay  until  I can  provide  a company  to  go  with  you.  The 

* These  two  forts  were  one  at  Presque  Isle,  where  Erie  now  stands ; the  other 
where  the  village  of  Waterford  is  situated. 

f This  town,  says  N.  B.  Craig,  Esq.,  is  placed  in  Hutchin’s  map,  on  the  west 
side  of  Big  Beaver,  about  one  mile  below  where  the  Shenango  and  Mahoning 
unite. 
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French  speech-belt  is  not  here ; I have  to  go  for  it  to  my  hunting-cabin. 
Likewise,  the  people  whom  I have  ordered  in  are  not  yet  come,  and 
cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this  ; until  which  time,  brother,  I must 
beg  you  to  stay. 

“ I intend  to  send  the  guard  of  Mingoes,  Shannoahs  and  Delawares, 
that  our  brothers  may  see  the  love  and  loyalty  we  bear  them.” 

“ As  I had  orders  to  make  all  possible  dispatch,  and  waiting  here  was 
very  contrary  to  my  inclination,  I thanked  him  in  the  most  suitable 
manner  I could,  and  told  him  that  my  business  required  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition, and  would  not  admit  of  that  delay.  He  was  not  well  pleased 
that  I should  offer  to  go  before  the  time  he  had  appointed,  and  told  me, 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  our  going  without  a guard,  for  fear  some 
accident  should  befall  us,  and  draw  a reflection  upon  him.  Besides,  said 
he,  this  is  a matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  must  not  be  entered  into 
without  due  consideration  ; for  I intend  to  deliver  up  the  French  speech- 
belt,  and  make  the  Shannoahs  and  Delawares  do  the  same.  And,  ac- 
cordingly he  gave  orders  to  King  Shingiss,  who  was  present,  to  attend 
on  Wednesday  night  with  the  wampum  ; and  two  men  of  their  nation 
to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with  us  the  next  morning.  As  I found  it 
was  impossible  to  get  off  without  affronting  them  in  the  most  egregious 
manner,  I consented  to  stay. 

“ I gave  them  back  a string  of  wampum,  which  I met  with  at  Mr. 
Frazier’s,  and  which  they  sent  with  a speech  to  his  Honor,  the  Gover- 
nor, to  inform  him  that  three  nations  of  French  Indians,  namely,  Chip- 
pewas,  Ottoways  and  Orundaks,  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the 
English  ; and  desired  them  to  repeat  it  over  again.  But  this  they  post- 
poned doing,  until  they  met  in  full  council  with  the  Shannoah  and  Dela- 
ware chiefs. 

“ 21th. — Runners  were  despatched  very  early  for  the  Shannoah  chiefs. 
The  Half-King  set  out  himself  to  fetch  the  French  speech-belt  from  his 
hunting  cabin. 

“ 28th. — He  returned  this  evening,  and  came  with  Monakatoocha, 
and  two  other  sachems  to  my  tent ; and  begged  (as  they  had  complied 
with  his  Honor,  the  Governor’s  request,  in  providing  men,  &c.,)to  know 
on  what  business  we  were  going  to  the  French?  This  was  a question 
I had  all  along  expected,  and  had  provided  as  satisfactory  answers  to  it 
as  I could ; which  allayed  their  curiosity  a little. 

“ Monakatoocha  informed  me,  that  an  Indian  from  Venango  brought 
news,  a few  days  ago,  that  the  French  had  called  all  the  Mingoes,  Dela- 
wares, &c.,  together  at  that  place,  and  told  them,  that  they  intended  to 
have  been  down  the  river  this  fall,  but  the  waters  were  growing  cold, 
and  the  winter  advancing,  which  obliged  them  to  go  into  quarters ; but 
that  they  might  assuredly  expect  them  in  the  spring,  with  a far  greater 
number ; and  desired  that  they  might  be  quite  passive,  and  not  inter- 
meddle, unless  they  had  a mind  to  draw  all  their  force  upon  them  : for 
that  they  expected  to  fight  the  English  three  years,  (as  they  supposed 
there  would  be  some  attempts  made  to  stop  them,)  in  which  time  they 
should  conquer.  But  that  if  they  should  prove  equally  strong,  they 
and  the  English  would  join  to  cut  them  all  off,  and  divide  the  land  be- 
tween them  : that  though  they  had  lost  their  general  and  some  few  of 
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their  soldiers,  yet  there  were  men  enough  to  reinforce  them,  and  make 
them  masters  of  the  Ohio. 

“ This  speech,  he  said,  was  delivered  to  them  by  one  Capt.  Joncaire, 
their  interpreter  in  chief,  living  at  Venango,  and  a man  of  note  in  the 
army. 

u29//i. — The  Half-King  and  Monakatoocha  came  very  early,  and 
begged  me  to  stay  one  day  more ; for  notwithstanding  they  had  used  all 
the  diligence  in  their  power,  the  Shannoah  chiefs  had  not  brought  the 
wampum  they  ordered,  but  would  certainly  be  in  to-night;  if  not,  they 
would  delay  me  no  longer,  but  would  send  it  after  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 
When  I found  them  so  pressing  in  their  request,  and  knew  that  returning 
of  wampum  was  the  abolishing  of  agreements;  and  giving  this  up  was 
shaking  off  all  dependence  upon  the  French,  I consented  to  stay,  as  I 
believed  an  offence  offered  at  this  crisis,  might  be  attended  with  greater 
ill  consequence,  than  another  day’s  delay.  They  also  informed  me, 
that  Shingiss  could  not  get  in  his  men ; and  was  prevented  from  coming 
himself  by  his  wife’s  sickness;  (I  believe,  by  fear  of  the  French,)  but 
that  the  wampum  of  that  nation  was  lodged  with  Kustalogo,  one  of  their 
chiefs  at  Venango. 

“In  the  evening,  late,  they  came  again,  and  acquainted  me  that  the 
Shannoahs  were  not  yet  arrived,  but  that  it  should  not  retard  the  prose- 
cution of  our  journey.  He  delivered  in  my  hearing  the  speech  that  was 
to  be  made  to  the  French  by  Jeskakake,  one  of  their  old  chiefs,  which 
was  giving  up  the  belt  the  late  commandant  had  asked  for,  and  repeating 
nearly  the  same  speech  he  himself  had  done  before. 

“ He  also  delivered  a string  of  wampum  to  this  chief,  which  was  sent 
by  King  Shingiss,  to  be  given  to  Kustalogo,  with  orders  to  repair  to  the 
French  and  deliver  up  the  wampum. 

“ He  likewise  gave  a very  large  string  of  black  and  white  wampum, 
which  was  to  be  sent  up  immediately  to  the  Six  Nations,  if  the  French 
refused  to  quit  the  land  at  this  warning ; which  was  the  third  and  last 
time,  and  was  the  right  of  this  Jeskakake  to  deliver. 

“ 30th. — Last  night,  the  great  men  assembled  at  their  council  house, 
to  consult  further  about  this  journey,  and  who  were  to  go ; the  result  of 
which  was,  that  only  three  of  their  chiefs,  with  one  of  their  best  hunters, 
should  be  our  convoy.  The  reason  they  gave  for  not  sending  more, 
after  what  had  been  proposed  at  council  the  26th,  was,  that  a greater 
number  might  give  the  French  suspicions  of  some  bad  design,  and  cause 
them  to  be  treated  rudely ; but  I rather  think  they  could  not  get  their 
hunters  in. 

“ We  set  out  about  nine  o’clock  with  the  Half-King,  Jeskakake,  White 
Thunder,  and  the  Hunter,  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where 
we  arrived  the  fourth  of  December,  without  any  thing  remarkable  hap- 
pening but  a continued  series  of  bad  weather. 

“This  is  an  old  Indian  town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
on  Ohio  ; and  lies  near  north  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Logstown,  but 
more  than  seventy  the  way  we  were  obliged  to  go. 

“We  found  the  French  colors  hoisted  at  a house  from  which  they  had 
driven  Mr.  John  Frazier,  an  English  subject.  I immediately  repaired 
to  it,  to  know  where  the  commander  resided.  There  were  three  officers, 
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one  of  whom,  Captain  Joncaire,  informed  me  that  he  had  the  command 
of  the  Ohio ; but  that  there  was  a general  officer  at  the  near  fort,  where 
he  advised  me  to  apply  for  an  answer.  He  invited  us  to  sup  with  them, 
and  treated  us  with  the  greatest  complaisance. 

“ The  wine,  as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with  it,  soon 
banished  the  restraint  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  conversation,  and 
gave  a license  to  their  tongues  to  reveal  their  sentiments  more  freely. 

“ They  told  me,  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ohio,  and  by  G — d they  would  do  it;  for  that,  although  they  were 
sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet  they  knew 
their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking  of 
theirs.  They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  river  from  a 
discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle,  sixty  years  ago:  and  the  rise  of  this 
expedition  is,  to  prevent  our  settling  on  the  river  or  waters  of  it,  as  they 
heard  of  some  families  moving  out  in  order  thereto.  From  the  best 
intelligence  I could  get,  there  have  been  fifteen  hundred  men  on  this  side 
Ontario  lake.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  General,  all  were  recalled  to 
about  six  or  seven  hundred,  who  were  left  to  garrison  four  forts,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  thereabout  in  each.  The  first  of  them  is  on  French 
creek,  near  a small  lake,  about  sixty  miles  from  Venango,  near  north 
north-west;  the  next  lies  on  lake  Erie,  where  the  greater  part  of  their 
stores  are  kept,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  other : from  this  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  carrying  place,  at  the  falls  of  lake  Erie, 
where  there  is  a small  fort,  at  which  they  should  lodge  their  goods  in 
bringing  them  from  Montreal,  the  place  from  whence  all  their  stores  are 
brought.  The  next  fort  lies  about  twenty  miles  from  this,  on  Ontario 
lake.  Between  this  fort  and  Montreal,  there  are  three  others,  the  first 
of  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  English  Fort  Oswego.  From  the 
fort  on  lake  Erie  to  Montreal  is  about  six  hundred  miles,  which,  they 
say,  requires  no  more  (if  good  weather,)  than  four  weeks  voyage,  if 
they  go  in  barks  or  large  vessels,  so  that  they  may  cross  the  lake  : but 
if  they  come  in  canoes,  it  will  require  five  or  six  weeks,  for  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  under  the  shore. 

^ December  5th. — Rained  excessively  all  day,  which  prevented  our 
travelling.  Captain  Joncaire  sent  for  the  Half -King,  as  he  had  but 
just  heard  that  he  came  with  me.  He  affected  to  be  much  concerned 
that  I did  not  make  free  to  bring  them  in  before.  I excused  it  in  the 
best  manner  of  which  I was  capable,  and  told  him  I did  not  think  their 
company  agreeable,  as  I had  heard  him  say  a good  deal  in  dispraise  of 
Indians  in  general ; but  another  motive  prevented  me  from  bringing  them 
int6  his  company ; I knew  that  he  was  an  interpreter,  and  a person  of 
great  influence  among  the  Indians,  and  had  lately  used  all  possible  means 
to  draw  them  over  to  his  interest;  therefore  I was  desirous  of  giving 
him  no  opportunity  that  could  be  avoided. 

“ When  they  came  in,  there  was  great  pleasure  expressed  at  seeing 
them.  He  wondered  how  they  could  be  so  near  without  coming  to 
visit  him,  made  several  trifling  presents,  and  applied  liquor  go  fast,  that 
they  were  soon  rendered  incapable  of  the  business  they  came  about, 
notwithstanding  the  caution  which  was  given. 

“ 6 th. — The  Half-King  came  to  my  tent,  quite  sober,  and  insisted 
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very  much  that  I should  stay  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  French. 

I fain  would  have  prevented  him  from  speaking  any  thing  until  he  came 
to  the  commandant,  but  could  not  prevail.  He  told  me,  that  at  this  place 
a council  fire  was  kindled,  where  all  their  business  with  these  people 
was  to  be  transacted,  and  that  the  management  of  the  Indian  affairs  was 
left  solely  to  Monsieur  Joncaire.  As  I was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
issue  of  this,  I agreed  to  stay ; but  sent  our  horses  a little  way  up  French 
creek,  to  raft  over  and  encamp  ; which  I knew  would  make  it  near  night. 

“ About  ten  o’clock  they  met  in  council.  The  King  spoke  much  the 
same  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  general;  and  offered  the  French 
speech-belt  which  had  before  been  demanded,  with  the  marks  of  four 
towns  on  it,  which  Monsieur  Joncaire  refused  to  receive,  but  desired 
him  to  carry  it  to  the  fort  to  the  commander. 

*‘7 th. — Monsieur  La  Force,  commissary  of  the  French  stores,  and 
three  other  soldiers,  came  over  to  accompany  us  up.  We  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  the  Indians  off  to-day,  as  every  stratagem  had 
been  used  to  prevent  their  going  up  with  me.  I had  last  night  left  John 
Davidson  (the  Indian  interpreter,)  whom  I brought  with  me  from  town, 
and  strictly  charged  him  not  to  be  out  of  their  company,  as  I could  not 
get  them  over  to  my  tent ; for  they  had  some  business  with  Kustalogo, 
chiefly  to  know  why  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  French  speech-belt  which 
he  had  in  keeping ; but  I was  obliged  to  send  Mr.  Gist  over  to-day  to 
fetch  them,  which  he  did  with  great  persuasion. 

“ At  twelve  o’clock,  we  set  out  for  the  fort,  and  were  prevented  ar- 
riving there  until  the  11th  by  excessive  rains,  snows,  and  bad  travelling 
through  many  mires  and  swamps : these  we  were  obliged  to  pass  to 
avoid  crossing  the  creek,  which  was  impassable,  either  by  fording  or 
rafting,  the  water  was  so  high  and  rapid. 

“ We  passed  over  much  good  land  since  we  left  Venango,  and  through 
several  very  extensive  and  rich  meadows,  one  of  which,  I believe,  was 
nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  considerably  wide  in  some  places. 

“ 12 th. — I prepared  early  to  wait  upon  the  commander,  and  was  re- 
ceived and  conducted  to  him  by  the  second  officer  in  command.  I 
acquainted  him  with  my  business,  and  offered  my  commission  and  letter; 
both  of  which  he  requested  me  to  keep  until  the  arrival  of  Monsieur 
Reparti,  Captain  at  the  next  fort,  who  was  sent  for  and  expected  every 
hour. 

u The  commander  is  a knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and 
named  Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  has 
much  the  air  of  a soldier.  He  was  sent  over  to  take  the  command  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  the  late  general,  and  arrived  here  about 
seven  days  before  me. 

“ At  two  o’clook,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  for  arrived,  when  I 
offered  the  letter,  &c.,  again,  which  they  received,  and  adjourned  into  a 
private  apartment  for  the  captain  to  translate,  who  understood  a little 
English.  After  he  had  done  it,  the  commander  desired  I would  walk  in 
and  bring  my  interpreter  to  peruse  and  correct  it,  which  I did. 

“ 13 th. — The  chief  officers  retired  to  hold  a council  of  war,  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  and  making 
what  observations  I could. 
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“It  is  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  near  the 
water;  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  creek,  and  a small  branch  of  it, 
which  form  a kind  of  island.  Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The 
bastions  are  made  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  standing  more  than 
twelve  feet  above  it,  and  sharp  at  the  top,  with  port-holes  cut  for  cannon, 
and  loop-holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire  through.  There  are  eight  six 
pound  pieces  mounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one  piece  of  four  pounds 
before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions  are  a guard-house,  chapel,  doctor’s 
lodging,  and  the  commander’s  private  store,  round  which  are  laid  plat- 
forms for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.  There  are  several  barracks 
without  the  fort,  for  the  soldiers’  dwellings,  covered,  some  with  bark, 
and  some  with  boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are  also  several 
other  houses,  such  as  stables,  smith’s  shop,  &c. 

a I could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  number  of  men  here  ; but,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  I could  form,  there  are  a hundred,  exclusive 
of  officers,  of  whom  there  are  many.  I also  gave  orders  to  the  people 
who  were  with  me,  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the  canoes,  which  were 
hauled  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the  spring.  This  they  did, 
and  told  fifty  of  birch  bark,  and  a hundred  and  seventy  of  pine  ; besides 
many  others,  which  were  blocked  out,  in  readiness  for  being  made, 

“ 14th. — As  the  snow  increased  very  fast,  and  our  horses  daily  became 
weaker,  I sent  them  off  unloaded,  under  the  care  of  Barnaby  Currin  and 
two  others,  to  make  all  convenient  dispatch  to  Venango,  and  there  to 
wait  our  arrival,  if  there  was  a prospect  of  the  river’s  freezing:  if  not, 
then  to  continue  down  to  Shanapin’s  town  ;*  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  and 
there  to  wait  until  we  came  to  cross  the  Allegheny  ; intending  myself  to 
go  down  by  water,  as  I had  the  offer  of  a canoe  or  two. 

“As  I found  many  plots  concerted  to  retard  the  Indians’  business,  and 
prevent  their  returning  with  me,  I endeavored  all  that  lay  in  my  power 
to  frustrate  their  schemes,  and  hurried  them  on  to  execute  their  intended 
design.  They  accordingly  pressed  for  admittance  this  evening,  which 
at  length  was  granted  them,  privately,  to  the  commander  and  one  or  two 
other  officers.  The  Half-King  told  me  that  he  offered  the  wampum  to 
the  commander,  who  evaded  taking  it,  and  made  many  fair  promises  of 
love  and  friendship;  said  he  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  trade  amicably 
with  them,  as  a proof  of  which,  he  would  send  some  goods  immediate- 
ly down  to  the  Logs  Town  for  them.  But  I rather  think  the  design  of 
that  is,  to  bring  away  all  our  straggling  traders  they  meet  with,  as  I pri- 
vately understood  they  intended  to  carry  an  officer,  &c.,  with  them. 
And  what  rather  confirms  this  opinion,  I was  inquiring  of  the  com- 
mander by  what  authority  he  had  made  prisoners  of  several  of  our  Eng- 
lish subjects.  He  told  me  that  the  country  belonged  to  them;  that  no 
Englishman  had  a right  to  trade  upon  those  waters;  and  that  he  had  or- 
ders to  make  every  person  prisoner  who  attempted  it  on  the  Ohio,  or  the 
waters  of  it. 

“I  inquired  of  Captain  Reparti  about  the  boy  that  was  carried  by  this 
place,  as  it  was  done  while  the  command  devolved  on  him,  between  the 


* Shanapin’s  was  an  Indian  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  extending  from  the  two  mile  run  down  towards  the  Forks.— JY.  B.  Craig. 
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death  of  the  late  general,  and  the  arrival  of  the  present.  He  acknowledged 
that  a boy  had  been  carried  past;  and  that  the  Indians  had  two  or  three 
white  men’s  scalps,  (I  was  told  by  some  of  the  Indians  at  Venango,  eight,) 
but  pretended  to  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  boy 
came  from,  and  all  the  particular  facts,  though  he  had  questioned  him  for 
some  hours,  as  they  were  carrying  past.  I likewise  inquired  what  they 
had  done  with  John  Trotter  and  James  M’Clocklan,  two  Pennsylvania 
traders,  whom  they  had  taken  with  all  their  goods.  They  told  me  that 
they  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  but  were  now  returned  home. 

“This  evening  I received  an  answer  to  his  honor,  the  Governor’s  letter 
from  the  commandant. 

“ 1 5//z. — The  commandant  ordered  a plentiful  store  of  liquor,  provis- 
ion, &c.,  to  be  put  on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely 
complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting  every  artifice  which  he  could  invent 
to  set  our  Indians  at  variance  with  us,  to  prevent  their  going  until  after 
our  departure:  presents,  rewards,  and  every  thing  which  could  be  sug- 
gested by  him  or  his  officers.  I cannot  say  that  ever  in  my  life  I suffer- 
ed so  much  anxiety  as  I did  in  this  affair:  I saw  that  every  stratagem, 
which  the  most  fruitful  brain  could  invent,  was  practised  to  win  the 
Half-King  to  their  interest;  and  that  leaving  him  there  was  giving  them 
the  opportunity  they  aimed  at.  I went  to  the  Half-King  and  pressed 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  go;  he  told  me  that  the  commandant 
would  not  discharge  him  until  the  morning.  I then  went  to  the  com- 
mandant, and  desired  him  to  do  their  business,  and  complained  of  ill- 
treatment;  for  keeping  them,  as  they  were  part  of  my  company,  was 
detaining  me.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my  journey 
as  much  as  he  could.  He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them,  but  was  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  their  stay;  though  I soon  found  it  out.  He  had 
promised  them  a present  of  guns,  &c.,  if  they  would  wait  until  the  morn- 
ing. As  I was  very  much  pressed  by  the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for 
them,  I consented,  on  a promise  that  nothing  should  hinder  them,  in  the 
morning. 

“ lQth.—' The  French  were  not  slack  in  their  inventions  to  keep  the 
Indians  this  day  also.  But  as  they  were  obliged,  according  to  promise, 
to  give  the  present,  they  then  endeavored  to  try  the  power  of  liquor, 
which  I doubt  not  would  have  prevailed  at  any  other  time  than  this:  but 
I urged  and  insisted  with  the  King  so  closely  upon  his  word,  that  he 
refrained,  and  set  off  with  us  as  he  had  engaged. 

“We  had  a tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage  down  the  creek.  Sev- 
eral times  we  had  like  to  have  been  staved  against  rocks;  and  many 
times  were  obliged  all  hands  to  get  out  and  remain  in  the  water  half  an 
hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At  one  place  the  ice  had  lodged 
and  made  it  impassable  by  water;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  carry 
our  canoe  across  the  neck  of  land,  a quarter  of  a mile  over.  We  did  not 
reach  Venango  until  the  22d,  where  we  met  with  our  horses. 

“This  creek  is  extremely  crooked.  I dare  say  the  distance  between 
the  fort  and  A^enango,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
to  follow  the  meanders. 

“23 d. — When  I got  things  ready  to  set  off,  I sent  for  the  Half-King 
to  know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me 
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that  White  Thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable 
to  walk;  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a canoe.  As 
I found  he  intended  to  stay  here  a day  or  two,  and  knew  that  Monsieur 
Joncaire  would  employ  every  scheme  to  set  him  against  the  English, 
as  he  had  before  done,  I told  him  I hoped  he  would  guard  against  his 
flattery,  and  let  no  fine  speeches  influence  him  in  their  favor.  He  de- 
sired I might  not  be  concerned,  for  he  knew  the  French  too  well,  for 
anything  to  engage  him  in  their  favor;  and  that  though  he  could  not  go 
down  with  us,  he  yet  would  endeavor  to  meet  at  the  forks  with  Joseph 
Campbell,  to  deliver  a speech  for  me  to  carry  to  his  Honor  the  Governor. 
He  told  me  he  would  order  the  Young  Hunter  to  attend  us,  and  get  pro- 
vision, &c.,  if  wanted. 

“Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  baggage  so  heavy, 
(as  we  were  obliged  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  which  the  journey 
would  require,)  that  we  doubted  much  their  performing  it.  Therefore, 
myself  and  the  others,  except  the  drivers,  who  were  obliged  to  ride, 
gave  up  our  horses  for  packs  to  assist  along  with  the  baggage.  I put 
myself  in  an  Indian  walking  dress,  and  continued  with  them  three 
days,  until  I found  there  was  no  probability  of  their  getting  home  in 
reasonable  time.  The  horses  became  less  able  to  travel  every  day ; the 
cold  increased  very  fast;  and  the  roads  were  becoming  much  worse  by 
a deep  snow,  continually  freezing:  therefore  as  I was  uneasy  to  get 
back,  to  make  report  of  my  proceedings  to  his  Honor  the  Governor,  I 
determined  to  prosecute  my  journey  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods, 
on  foot. 

“Accordingly,  I left  Mr.  Yanbraam  in  charge  of  our  baggage,  with 
money  and  directions  to  provide  necessaries  from  place  to  place  for 
themselves  and  horses,  and  to  make  the  most  convenient  dispatch  in 
travelling. 

“I  took  my  necessary  papers,  pulled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied  myself 
up  in  a watch  coat.  Then,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on  my  back, 
in  which  were  my  papers  and  provisons,  I set  out  with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted 
in  the  same  manner,  on  Wednesday  the  26th.  The  day  following, 
just  after  we  had  passed  a place  called  Murdering  town,  (where  we  in- 
tended to  quit  the  path  and  steer  across  the  country  for  Shannapin's 
town,)  we  fell  in  with  a party  of  French  Indians,  who  had  laid  in  wait 
for  us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  steps  off,  but 
fortunately  missed.  We  took  this  fellow  into  custody,  and  kept  him 
until  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we  might  get 
the  start,  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuit  the  next  day, 
since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our  track  as  soon  as  it 
was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  travelling  until  quite  dark,  and 
got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above  Shannapin’s.  We  expected  to 
have  found  the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not,  only  about  fifty  yards  from 
each  shore.  The  ice  I suppose  had  broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving 
in  vast  quantities. 

“There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a raft;  which  we  set 
about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sun  setting. 
This  was  a whole  day’s  work:  w'e  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  on 
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board  of  it  and  set  off:  but  before  we  were  half  way  over  we  were  jam- 
med in  the  ice,  in  such  a manner,  that  we  expected  every  moment  our 
raft  to  sink  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I put  out  my  setting  pole  to  try  to 
stop  the  raft  that  the  ice  might  pass  by;  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into 
ten  feet  water:  but  I fortunately  saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one 
of  the  raft  logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to 
either  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our 
raft  and  make  to  it. 

“The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers 
and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so  hard,  that 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning,* 
and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier’s.  We  met  here  with  twenty  warriors,  who 
were  going  to  the  southward  to  war;  but  coming  to  a place  on  the  head 
of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  where  they  found  seven  people  killed  and  scalp- 
ed, (all  but  one  woman  with  very  light  hair,)  they  turned  about  and  ran 
back,  for  fear  the  inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors  of 
the  murderers.  They  report  that  the  bodies  were  lying  about  the  house, 
and  some  of  them  much  torn  and  eaten  by  the  hogs.  By  the  marks 
which  were  left,  they  say  they  were  French  Indians,  of  the  Ottoway 
nation,  who  did  it. 

aAs  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time  to 
find  them,  I went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Youghioga- 
ny,  to  visit  Queen  Aliquippa,  who  had  expressed  great  concern  that  we 
passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort.  I made  her  a present  of  a watch-coat 
and  a bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was  thought  much  the  better  present  of 
the  two. 

“Tuesday,  the  first  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier’s  house,  and  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Gist’s,  at  Monongahela,  the  second,  where  I bought  a horse 
and  saddle.  The  sixth,  we  met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with  materials 
and  stores  for  a fort  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  day  after,  some 
families  going  out  to  settle.  This  day  we  arrived  at  Will’s  Creek,  after 
as  fatiguing  a journey  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  rendered  so  by  ex- 
cessive bad  weather.  From  the  first  day  of  December  to  the  fifteenth, 
there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly;  and 
throughout  the  whole  journey  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  continued 
series  of  cold,  wet  weather,  which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodg- 
ings, especially  after  we  had  quitted  our  tent,  which  was  some  screen 
from  the  inclemency  of  it. 

“On  the  1 1th  I got  to  Belvoir,  where  I stopped  one  day  to  take  neces- 
sary rest;  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Williamsburg  the  16th,  when 
I waited  upon  his  Honor  the  Governor,  with  the  letter  I had  brought 
from  the  French  commandant,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  success  of 
my  proceedings.  This  I beg  leave  to  do  by  offering  the  foregoing  nar- 

* N.  B.  Craig,  Esq.,  says,  he  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  this  Island  must 
have  been  Wainrights,  not  Herr’s.  The  former  Island  is  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Allegheny,  and  that  branch  of  the  river  might  freeze  over  in  one 
night,  so  as  to  bear  Washington  and  Gist ; but  the  wide  channel  between 
Herr’s  Island  and  Shanapin’s  would  scarcely  so  freeze  in  one  night. — Olden 
Time , p.  26, 
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rative,  as  it  contains  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  happened 
in  my  journey. 

“I  hope  what  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  to  make  your  Honor 
satisfied  with  my  conduct;  for  that  was  my  aim  in  undertaking  the 
journey,  and  chief  study  throughout  the  prosecution  of  it.” 


[NO.  VII.] 

GEORGE  CROGHAFS  JOURNAL,  1754.— N.  S. 

( Sent  to  R.  H.  Morris , Esq.,  Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.) 

January  the  12 th,  1753-’4. 

I arrived  at  Tortle  creek,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Forks  of  the 
Monongahela,  where  I was  informed  by  John  Frazer,  an  Indian  trader, 
that  Mr.  Washington,  who  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  the 
French  camp,  wTas  returned. 

Mr.  Washington  told  Mr.  Frazer  that^ie  had  been  very  well  used  by 
the  French  General;  that  after  he  delivered  his  message,  the  Genera! 
told  him  his  orders  were  to  take  all  the  English  he  found  on  Ohio,  which 
orders  he  was  determined  to  obey ; and  further  told  him  the  English 
had  no  business  to  trade  on  the  Ohio ; for  that  all  the  lands  of  Ohio  be- 
longed to  his  master,  the  King  of  France,  as  far  as  to  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  Mr.  Washington  told  Mr.  Frazer  the  fort  where  he  was  is 
very  strong  and  that  they  had  abundance  of  provisions ; but  they  would 
not  let  him  see  their  magazine ; there  are  about  one  hundred  soldiers 
and  fifty  workmen  at  that  fort,  and  as  many  more  at  the  upper  fort,  and 
about  fifty  more  at  Venango  with  John  Coeur,  (Joncaire;)  the  rest  of 
their  army  went  home  last  fall ; but  is  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  this 
spring;  when  they  return  they  are  to  come  down  to  Logstown,  in  order 
to  build  a fort  somewhere  thereabouts ; this  is  all  I heard  of  Washington’s 
journey  worth  relating  to  your  Honor. 

On  the  13th,  I arrived  at  Shannapin’s  Town  where  Mr,  Montour  and 
Mr.  Patten  overtook  me. 

On  the  14th,  we  set  off  to  the  Logstown  where  we  found  the  Indians 
all  drunk.  The  first  salutation  we  got  was  from  one  of  the  Shawanese 
who  told  Mr.  Montour  and  myself  that  we  were  prisoners,  before  we 
had  time  to  tell  them  that  their  men  that  were  in  prison  at  Carolina, 
were  released,  and  that  we  had  two  of  them  in  our  own  company ; the 
Shawanese  had  been  very  uneasy  about  those  men  that  were  in  prison, 
and  had  not  those  men  been  released,  it  might  have  been  of  very  ill  con- 
sequence at  this  time;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  their  men  were  released 
they  seemed  all  overjoyed;  and  I believe  they  will  prove  true  to  their 
alliance. 

On  the  15th,  five  canoes  of  the  French  came  down  to  the  Logstown  in 
company  with  the  Half-King  and  some  more  of  the  Six  Nations — in 
number,  one  ensign,  a sergeant  and  fifteen  soldiers; 

On  the  16th,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Patten  took  a walk  to  where  the 
French  had  pitched  their  tents,  and  on  his  returning  back  by  the  officer’s 
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tent,  he  ordered  Mr.  Patten  to  be  brought  in  to  him,  on  which,  word 
came  to  the  town  that  Mr.  Patten  was  taken  prisoner ; Mr.  Montour 
and  myself  immediately  went  to  where  the  French  were  encamped, 
where  we  found  the  French  officer  and  Half-King  in  a high  dispute. 
The  officer  told  Mr.  Montour  and  myself  that  he  meant  no  hurt  to  Mr. 
Patten,  but  wondered  he  should  pass  backward  and  forward  without 
calling  in.  The  Indians  were  all  drunk  and  seemed  very  uneasy  at  the 
French  for  stopping  Mr.  Patten ; on  which  the  officer  ordered  his  men 
on  board  their  canoes,  and  set  off  to  a small  town  of  the  Six  Nations, 
about  two  miles  below  the  Logstown,  where  he  intends  to  stay  till  the 
rest  of  their  army  comes  down. 

As  to  any  particulars  that  passed  between  the  officer  and  Mr.  Patten,! 
refer  your  Honor  to  Mr.  Patten. 

By  a Chickesaw  man,  who  has  lived  amongst  the  Shawanese  since 
he  was  a lad  and  is  just  returned  from  the  Chickesaw  country,  where 
he  has  been  making  a.  visit  to  his  friends,  we  hear  that  there  is  a large 
body  of  French  at  the  Fails  of  Ohio,  not  less,  he  says,  than  a thousand 
men— that  they  have  abundance  of  provisions,  and  powder  and  lead  with 
them,  and  that  they  are  coming  up  the  river  to  meet  the  army  from 
Canada  coming  down.  He  says  a canoe  with  ten  Frenchmen  came  up 
to  the  Lower  Shawanetown  with  him ; but  on  some  of  the  English  tra- 
ders threatening  to  take  them,  they  set  back  that  night  without  telling 
their  business. 

By  a message  sent  here  from  Fort  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandotts  to  the 
Six  Nations,  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  we  hear  that  the  Ottawas  are 
gathering  together  on  this  side  Lake  Erie,  several  hundred  of  them,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  Shawanese  at  the  Lower  Shawanetown.  The  French 
and  Ottawas  offered  the  hatchet  to  the  Wyandotts,  but  they  refused  to 
assist  them. 

We  hear  from  Scarunda  that  the  Twightwees  who  went  last  spring  to 
Canada  to  counsel  with  the  French,  had  returned  last  fall;  that  they  had 
taken  bold  of  the  French  hatchel,  and  were  entirely  gone  back  to  their 
old  towns  amongst  the  French. 

From  the  16th  till  the  26th  we  could  do  nothing — the  Indians  being 
constantly  drunk! 

On  the  26th  the  French  called  the  Indians  to  council  and  made  them  a 
present  of  goods.  On  the  Indians  return  the  Half-king  told  Mr.  Montour 
and  me  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  to  repeat  over  to  us  what 
the  French  said  to  them. 

On  the  27th,  we  called  the  Indians  to  council,  and  clothed  the 
Shawanese  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  and  delivered  them  up  in 
council  with  your  Honor’s  speeches,  sent  by  Mr.  Patten,  which  Mr. 
Montour  adapted  to  Indian  forms,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  and 
mine. 

On  the  28th  we  called  the  Indians  to  council  again,  and  delivered 
them  a large  belt  of  black  and  white  wampum  in  your  honor’s 
and  the  Governor  of  Virginia’s  name,  by  which  we  desired  they 
might  open  their  minds  to  your  honor,  and  speak  from  their  hearts,  and 
not  from  their  lips,  and  that  they  might  now  inform  your  honor,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Montour,  whom  you  had  chosen  to  transact  business  between 
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you  and  the  brethren  of  Ohio,  whether  that  speech  which  they  sent 
your  honor  by  Mr.  Lewis  Montour,  was  agreed  on  in  council  or  not, 
and  assured  them  they  might  freely  open  their  minds  to  their  brethren, 
your  honor  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  as  the  only  friends  and  breth-  [ 
ren  they  had  to  depend  on. — Gave  a belt. 

After  delivering  the  belt,  Mr.  Montour  gave  them  the  goods  left  in 
my  care  by  your  honor’s  commissioners  at  Carlisle,  and  at  the  same 
time,  made  a speech  to  them,  to  let  them  know  those  goods  were  for  the 
use  of  the  warriors,  and  defence  of  their  country. 

As  soon  as  the  goods  were  delivered,  the  Half-King  made  a speech 
to  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  and  told  them  as  their  brother  Onas 
had  sent  them  a large  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  that  he  would  put  it  in  their  care  till  all  their  warriors  would 
have  occasion  to  call  for  it,  as  their  brethren,  the  English,  got  a strong 
house  to  keep  such  things  safe  in. 

The  31st,  a speech  was  delivered  by  the  Half-King  in  answer  to  ; 
your  honor’s  speeches,  on  delivering  goods  to  the  Shawanese : 

“ Brother  Onas — We  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  | 

have  taken  in  sending  for  our  poor  relations,  the  Shawanese,  and  with  ! 

these  four  strings  of  wampum  we  clear  your  eyes  and  hearts  that  you  j 

may  see  your  brothers,  the  Shawanese,  clear,  as  you  used  to  do,  and 
not  think  that  any  small  disturbance  shall  obstruct  the  friendship  so  long  ] 
subsisting  between  us,  your  brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  that  are  in  alli- 
ance with  us,  acquainted  with  the  care  you  have  had  of  our  people,  at  , 
such  a great  distance  from  both  you  and  us.” — Gave  four  strings  of  , 
warapun. 

A Speech  delivered  by  the  Half-King. 

“ Brethren , the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia — You  desire  ! 
us  to  open  our  minds  to  you  and  to  speak  from  our  hearts,  which  we  1 

assure  you,  brethren,  we  do.  You  desire  we  may  inform  you,  whether  , 

that  speech  sent  by  Lewis  Montour  was  agreed  on  in  council  or  not, 
which  we  now  assure  you  it  was  in  part ; but  that  part  of  giving  the 
lands  to  pay  the  trader's  debts , we  know  nothing  of ; it  must  have  been  I 
added  by  the  traders  that  wrote  the  letter;  but  we  earnestly  requested 
by  that  belt,  and  likewise  we  now  request,  that  our  brother,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  may  build  a strong  house  at  the  forks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  send  some  of  our  young  brethren,  their  warriors,  to  live  in  it;  » 
and  we  expect  our  brother  of  Pennsylvania  will  build  another  house 
somewhere  on  the  river,  where  he  shall  think  proper,  and  whatever 
assistance  he  will  think  proper  to  send  us,  may  be  kept  safe  for  us,  as 
our  enemies  are  just  at  hand,  and  we  don’t  know  what  day  they  may 
come  upon  us.  We  now  acquaint  our  brethren,  that  we  have  our 
hatchet  in  our  hands  to  strike  the  enemy  as  soon  as  our  brethren  come 
to  our  assistance.” — Gave  a belt,  and  eight  strings  of  wampum. 
TONELAQUESONA,  SHINGASS, 

DELAWARE  GEORGE,  NEW  COMER, 

THE  HALF-KING,  SKARUNTIA, 

COSWENTAMEN. 

After  the  chiefs  had  signed  the  last  speech,  the  Half-King  repeated 
over  the  French  council,  which  was  as  follows; 
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“ Children — I am  come  here  to  tell  you,  that  your  father  is  coming  to 
visit  you,  and  to  take  you  under  his  care,  and  I desire  you  may  not  lis- 
ten to  the  ill  news  you  hear,  for  I assure  you,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  It’s 
true,  he  has  something  to  say  to  your  brethren,  the  English  ; but  do  you 
sit  still,  and  don’t  mind  what  your  father  does  to  your  brothers,  for  he 
will  not  suffer  the  English  to  live  or  trade  on  this  river  Ohio.” — On 
which  he  made  them  a present  of  goods. 

February  ls£ — By  a cousin  of  Mr.  Montour’s  that  came  to  Logstown, 
in  company  writh  a Frenchman  from  Venango,  by  land,  we  heard  that 
the  French  expect  four  hundred  men  every  day  to  the  fort  above  Ve- 
nango, and  as  soon  as  they  come  down  the  river  to  Logstown,  to  take 
possession  from  the  English  till  the  rest  of  the  army  comes  in  the 
spring. 

The  Frenchman  that  came  here  in  company  with  Mr.  Montour’s 
cousin,  is  keeper  of  the  King’s  stores ; and,  I believe  the  chief  of  his 
business  is  to  take  a view  of  the  country,  and  to  see  what  number  of 
English  there  is  here,  and  to  know  how  the  Indians  are  affected  towards 
the  French. 

February  2d — Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  Logstown,  the  Indians 
made  the  following  speech  : 

“ Brethren , the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia — We  have 
opened  our  hearts  to  you  and  let  you  know  our  minds.  We  now,  by 
these  two  strings  of  wampum,  desire  you  may  directly  send  to  our 
assistance,  that  you  and  we  may  secure  the  lands  of  Ohio ; for  there  is 
no  body  but  you,  our  brethren,  and  ourselves,  have  any  right  to  the 
lands;  but  if  you  don’t  send  immediately,  we  shall  surely  be  cut  off  by 
our  enemy,  the  French.” — Gave  two  strings  of  black  wampum. 

A speech  made  by  Shingass,  King  of  the  Delawares. 

u Brother  Onas — I am  glad  to  hear  that  all  our  people  here  are  of  one 
mind.  ’Tis  true,  I live  here  on  the  river  side,  which  is  the  French 
road,  and  I assure  you,  by  these  three  strings  of  wampum,  that  I will 
neither  go  down  nor  up,  but  I will  move  nearer  to  my  brethren,  the 
English,  where  I can  keep  our  women  and  children  safe  from  tie 
enemy.” — Gave  three  strings  of  wampum. 

Prov.  Rec.  M.  267. 


[NO.  VIII.] 

THE  KING’S  INSTRUCTION  TO  GEN.  E.  BRADDOCK,  1754: 
Braddock’s  Correspondence  with  Gov.  Morris,  1755. 

George  Regis’  instructions  for  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Edward 
Braddock,  Esq.,  Major  General  of  all  our  forces,  and  whom  we  have 
appointed  General  Commander  of  all  and  singular,  our  troops  and 
forces,  that  are  now  in  North  America,  or  that  shall  be  sent,  or  raised 
there,  to  vindicate  our  just  rights  and  possessions  in  those  parts : given 
at  our  court  at  St.  James’,  the  25th  day  of  November,  1754,  in  the  28th 
year  of  our  reigu. 
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Whereas , We  have  by  our  commission,  bearing  date  the  24th  day  of 
September  last  past,  appointed  you  to  be  General  and  Commander  of 
all,  and  singular,  our  forces  that  are,  or  shall  be  in  North  America.  For 
your  better  direction  in  discharge  of  your  trust  thereby  reposed  in  you, 
we  have  judged  it  proper  to  give  you  the  following  instructions  : 

1st.  We,  having  taken  under  our  royal  and  serious  consideration,  the 
representatives  of  our  subjects  in  North  America,  and  the  present  state 
of  our  colonies,  in  order  to  vindicate  our  just  rights  and  possessions  from 
all  encroachments,  and  to  secure  the  commerce  of  our  subjects,  we  have 
given  direction,  that  two  of  our  regiments  of  foot,  now  in  Ireland,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  Col.  Dunbar;  and  likewise,  a suitable 
train  of  artillery,  transports  and  store  ships,  together  with  a certain 
number  of  ships  of  war,  to  convey  the  same,  shall  forthwith  repair  to 
North  America. 

2d.  You  shall,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  these  our  instructions, 
embark  on  board  one  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  you  shall  proceed  to 
North  America,  where  you  will  take  our  forces  under  your  command: 
and  we  having  appointed  Augustus  Kepple,  Esq.,  to  command  the 
squadron  of  our  ships  of  war,  on  the  American  station,  we  do  hereby 
require  and  enjoin  you  to  cultivate  a good  understanding  and  correspon- 
dence with  the  said  commander  of  our  squadron,  during  your  continu- 
ence  upon  the  service  with  which  you  are  now  entrusted.  We  having 
given  directions  of  the  like  nature  to  the  said  commander  of  our  squad- 
ron, with  regard  to  his  conduct  and  correspondence  with  you. 

3d.  And  whereas , There  will  be  wanting  a number  of  men  to  make 
up  the  designed  complements  of  our  said  regiments,  from  five  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  each  : And  whereas , It  is  our  intention  that  two  other 
Tegiments  of  foot,  to  consist  of  one  thousand  men  each,  shall  be  forth- 
with raised,  and  commanded  by  General  Shirley  and  Sir  William  Pep- 
pered, whom  we  have  appointed  Colonels  of  the  same,  in  our  provinces 
and  colonies  in  North  America,  and  given  directions,  that  the  regiment 
under  the  command  of  the  former,  should  rendevous  at  Boston ; and 
that  under  the  command  of  the  latter,  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia: 
and  we  have  given  orders  to  our  several  Governors  to  be  taking  the 
previous  steps  towards  contributing,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  have  about 
three  thousand  men  in  readiness,  to  be  enlisted  for  these  purposes,  and 
to  be  put  in  proportion,  as  they  shall  be  raised,  under  your  command, 
and  be  subject  to  your  distribution  into  the  corps  above  mentioned.  And 
we  having  thought  proper  to  dispatch  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  our  Deputy 
Quarter  Master  General,  and  James  Pilcher,  Esq.,  our  commissary  of 
the  musters  in  North  America,  to  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
arrival  of  the  two  regiments  from  Europe  ; and  for  the  raising  of  the 
forces  above  mentioned  in  America.  You  will  inform  yourself  of  such 
of  our  Governors,  as  you  can  most  conveniently  upon  your  arrival, 
and  of  all  of  them  in  due  time ; and  likewise  of  our  said  Deputy 
Quarter  Master  General,  and  Commissary  of  the  musters,  concerning 
the  progress  they  shall  respectively  have  made  in  the  execution  of  our 
corfimands,  above  mentioned,  in  order  that  you  maybe  enabled,  without 
delay,  to  act  accordingly. 

4th.  Whereas , It  has  been  represented  to  us,  that  the  said  forces, 
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which  are  to  go  from  Cork,  under  your  command,  may  be  in  Want  of 
provisions  upon  their  arrival  in  America,  we  caused,  in  consideration 
thereof,  one  thousand  barrels  of  beef,  and  ten  tons  of  butter  to  be  put  on 
board  the  transport  vessels,  and  to  be  delivered  to  you  upon  your  arrival 
in  America,  in  case  you  shall  find  the  same  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  distributed  among  the  officers  and  troops,  and  the  several  persons  be- 
longing to  the  train  of  artillery.  But  it  is  our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
that  in  case  the  Governors  of  our  colonies  shall  have  provided  a proper 
-quantity  of  provisions  for  our  troops  upon  their  arrival,  you  will  then 
signify  the  same  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  fleet,  in  those  ports, 
that  the  said  thousand  barrels  of  beef,  and  ten  tons  of  butter,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  shall  not  be  expended,  may  be  applied  to  the  use  of  our 
royal  navy. 

5th.  Whereas , We  have  given  orders  to  our  said  Governors,  to  pro- 
vide, carefully,  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  victuals,  for  the  use  of  our 
troops  at  their  arrival ; and  they  should  also  furnish  all  our  officers,  who 
may  have  occasion  to  go  from  place  to  place,  with  all  necessaries  for 
travelling  by  land,  in  ease  there  are  no  means  of  going  by  sea ; and 
likewise,  to  observe  and  obey  all  such  orders  as  shall  be  given  by  you, 
or  persons  appointed  by  you  from  time  to  time,  for  quartering  the  troops, 
impressing  carriages,  and  providing  all  necessaries  for  such,  as  shall  ar- 
rive, or  be  raised  in  America,  and  that  the  said  several  services  shall  be 
performed  at  the  charge  of  the  respective  governments,  wherein  the 
same  shall  happen.  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  should,  pur- 
suant thereto,  apply  to  our  said  Governor’s,  or  any  of  them,  upon  all 
such  exigencies. 

6th.  And,  whereas , we  have  further  directed  our  said  governors,  to 
prevail  upon  the  Assemblies  of  their  respective  provinces,  to  raise,  forth- 
with, as  large  a sum  as  can  be  afforded  as  their  contribution  to  a common 
fund,  to  be  employed  provisionally  for  the  general  serviee,  in  North 
America,  particularly  for  paying  the  eharge  of  levying  the  troops,  to 
make  up  the  complements  of  the  regiments  above  mentioned.  It  is  our 
will  and  pleasure  that  you  should  give  them  all  the  advice  and  assistance 
you  can  towards  effecting  these  good  purposes,  by  establishing  such  a 
common  fund  as  may  fully  supply  the  intended  service.  But  you  will 
take  particular  eare  to  prevent  payments  of  any  money  whatever,  to  the 
troops  under  your  commands,  except  such  as  shall  be  pursuant  to  the 
returns  made  to  you,  of  effective  men. 

7th.  We  having  likewise  directed  our  said  governors  to  correspond, 
advise  and  confer  with  you  about  all  such  matters  as  may  tend  to  the 
preventing  the  said  levies  in  their  respective  provinces.  You  are  hereby 
required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  them  in  the  execution  of  our  said 
instructions;  for  which  purpose  you  will  not  only  keep  a constant  and 
frequent  correspondence  in  writing  with  them,  but  will  likewise  visit 
the  said  provinces,  or  any  one  of  them,  that  you  shall  think  it  necessary 
for  our  service  so  to  do : and,  you  will  remind  our  said  governors  to 
iuse  all  possible  dispatch,  that  the  execution  of  our  design  may  not  be 
retarded  by  the  slowness  of  levies  to  be  made  in  their  respective  prov- 
inces ; or,  for  the  want  of  transports,  victuals,  or  any  other  necessaries, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  you  shall  think  fit  to  appoint  for  their  general 
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rendezvous.  And  if  any  preparations  should  be  necessary  for  carrying 
on  our  services  which  is  not  contained  in  these,  our  instructions,  you 
shall  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governors,  who  are  to  assist  in  any 
such  service,  make  any  such  preparations,  provided  that  the  same  shall 
appear  to  you  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  just  rights  and 
dominions ; and  \'Ou  will,  in  all  such  emergencies  and  occurrences  that 
may  happen,  whether  herein  mentioned  or  not  provided  for  by  these 
instructions,  not  only  use  your  best  circumspection,  but  shall  likewise 
call  to  your  assistance  a council  of  war  when  necessary,  which  we  have 
thought  fit  to  appoint  upon  this  oecasion,  consisting  of  yourself,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  our  ships  in  these  ports,  such  governors  of  our 
colonies  or  provinces,  and  such  Colonels  and  other  of  our  field  officers, 
as  shall  happen  to  be  at  a convenient  distance  from  our  said  general  and 
commander  of  our  forces  ; and  you  shall  with  the  advice  of  them,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  determine  all  operations  to  be  performed  by  our  said 
forces  under  your  command,  and  all  other  important  points  relating 
thereto,  in  a manner  that  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  ends  for  which 
the  said  forces  are  intended,  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  great 
trust  hereby  committed  to  you. 

8th.  You  will  not  only  cultivate  the  best  harmony  and  friendship 
possible  with  the  several  governors  of  our  colonies  and  provinces ; but 
likewise  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the  better  improve- 
ment of  our  good  correspondence  with  the  said  Indian  tribes,  you  will 
find  some  fit  and  proper  person  agreeable  to  the  southern  Indians,  to  be 
sent  to  them  for  this  purpose,  in  like  manner,  as  we  have  ordered  Col. 
Johnson  to  repair  to  the  northern  Indians,  as  the  person  thought  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  them,  to  endeavor  to  engage  them  to  take  part,  and 
act  with  our  forces  in  such  operations  as  you  shall  think  most  expedient. 

9th.  You  will  inform  yourself,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  presents  that  shall  be  voted,  or  ordered,  by  the  Assemblies 
of  our  different  colonies  and  provinces,  in  the  accustomed  manner  of  the 
inviting  and  engaging  the  Indian  tribes  to  our  alliance  and  interest,  and 
you  will  be  very  watchful  that  a just  and  faithful  distribution  be  made  of 
the  same  by  all  such  persons  who  shall  be  entrusted  therewith,  and  you 
shall  assist  the  said  persons  with  your  best  advice  in  the  said  distribu- 
tion. You  will  likewise  give  a particular  attention  to  the  prudent 
disposal  of  such  presents  as  shall  be  made  upon  any  occasion,  or  such 
as  shall  have  been  prepared  by  Lieut.  Governor  Dinwiddie'for  the  said 
Indians  out  of  the  money  already  vested  in  his  hands,  or  otherwise. 

10th.  Whereas , it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  an  illegal  corres- 
pondence and  trade  is  frequently  carried  on  between  the  French  and  our 
subjects,  in  the  several  colonies,  you  will  diligently  take  all  possible 
measures  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  all  such  dangerous  practices ; 
particularly,  that  the  French  should  not,  upon  any  account  whatever,  be 
supplied  with  provisions,  &e. 

11th.  Whereas , we  have  thought  it  necessary  upon  this  occasion,  to 
establish  and  ascertain  the  rank  that  shall  be  observed  between  the 
officers  bearing  our  immediate  commission,  and  those  who  act  under  the 
commissions  of  our  governors,  Lieutenant  or  Deputy  Governors,  or  the 
Presidents  of  our  colonies  for  the  time  being.  We  have  ordered  several 
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printed  copies  thereof  to  be  put  into  your  hands,  to  be  affixed  or  dispersed 
as  you  shall  judge  proper  in  America. 

12th.  You  will  herewith  receive  a copy  of  the  early  directions  that 
were  sent  by  our  order,  on  the  28th  August,  1753,  to  our  several  gov- 
ernors enjoining  and  exhorting  our  colonies  in  North  America  to  unite 
together  for  their  common,  mutual  defence,  and  you  will  see  by  our 
directions  of  the  5th  July,  copies  whereof  are  now  also  delivered  to  you, 
our  repeated  commands  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  our  said  orders 
of  the  28th  August,  1753,  and  that  we  were  graciously  pleased  to  order 
the  sum  of  10,000,  to  be  remitted  in  specie  to  Lieutenant  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  to  draw  bills  for  a farther  sum  of  ^610, 000,  upon  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  in  our  warrant  of  the  3d  of  July  last,  and  transmitted  to 
the  said  Lieutenant  Governor  Dinwiddie,  on  the  27th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, by  our  order  for  the  general  service  and  protection  of  North 
America;  and,  the  several  other  letters  of  October  the  25th  and  26th, 
and  of  November  4th,  to  our  governors,  to  Sir  Wm.  Pepperell  and  Col. 
Shirley ; copies  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  you  herewith,  will  fully 
acquaint  you  with  our  orders  and  instructions,  which  have  been  signified 
to  our  officers  and  governors  upon  this  subject,  at  those  respective  times, 
will  enable  you  to  inform  yourself  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
execution  thereof.  And,  as  extracts  of  Lieut.  Governor  Dinwiddie’s 
letters  of  May  10th,  June  18th,  and  July  24th,  relating  to  the  summons 
of  the  fort  which  was  erecting  on  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
skirmish  that  followed  soon  after,  and  likewise  of  the  action  in  the  Great 
Meadows , near  the  river  Ohio,  are  herewith  delivered  to  you.  You 
will  be  fully  acquainted  with  what  has  hitherto  happened  of  a hostile 
nature  upon  the  banks  of  that  river. 

13th.  You  will  not  fail  to  send  us  the  first,  and  on  every  occasion  that 
may  offer,  a full  and  clear  account  of  your  proceedings,  and  of  all  mate- 
rial points,  relating  to  our  service  by  letter  to  one  of  our  principal  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  from  whom  you  shall  receive  from  time  to  time  such 
farther  orders  as  may  be  necessary  for  your  guidance  and  direction. 

GEORGIUS  REX. 
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Williamsburg,  Va.,  February  28,  1755. 

Sir: — Your  answer  to  Sir  John  St.  Clair’s  first  letter,  is  just  arrived. 
I waited  for  the  return  of  the  messenger,  or  would  have  informed  you 
sooner  of  my  being  at  William’s  with  his  majesty’s  commission  to  com 
mand  all  the  forces  in  North  America.  I cannot  help  expressing  the 
greatest  surprise  to  find  such  pusillanimous  and  improper  behavior  in 
your  assembly,  and  to  hear  of  faction  and  opposition,  when  liberty  and 
property  are  invaded,  and  an  absolute  refusal  to  supply  either  men, 
money  or  provisions,  for  their  own  defence,  while  they  furnish  the 
enemy  with  provisions,  which  his  majesty  has  been  informed  of,  and 
has  ordered  all  suspected  vessels  to  be  stopped  and  forfeited ; but  to 
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provide  more  effectually  against  this  unnatural  proceeding,  I think  it 
very  advisable  to  put  an  embargo  upon  all  provisions,  and  I should  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  immediately  issue  such  an  order. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  one  of  the  principal  colonies  preserving  a neu- 
trality, when  his  Majesty’s  dominions  are  invaded — when  the  enemy  is 
on  the  frontier;  nay,  when  it  is  undetermined  if  the  Fort  of  Duquesne 
is  not  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  His  Majesty,  to  drive  the 
French  from  their  encroachments,  and  out  of  the  great  regard  to  his 
subjects  in  these  parts,  has  ordered  two  regiments  and  a train  of  artillery 
from  England;  no  measures  are  taken  to  repair  roads,  to  provide  horses 
and  carriages  to  transport  the  stores ; not  even  subsistence  for  those 
troops,  who  are  come  to  restore  and  preserve  that  property,  which  their 
factious  councils  have  suffered  to  be  invaded. 

My  commission  empowers  me  to  settle  with  the  rioters  as  I shall  think 
proper.  You  may  assure  your  Assembly,  I shall  have  regard  to  the 
different  behavior  of  the  several  colonies,  and  shall  regulate  their  quar- 
ters accordingly ; and  that  I will  repair  by  unpleasant  methods,  what, 
for  the  character  and  honor  of  the  Assembly,  I should  be  much  happier 
to  see  cheerfully  supplied. 

I hope  you  will  not  impute  any  part  of  this  letter  as  being  addressed 
or  directed  to  you.  I am  thoroughly  satisfied  of  your  good  intentions, 
and  the  means  you  have  used  to  obtain  the  necessary  assistance  ; nor  do 
I doubt  your  continuation  of  them.  I must  desire  you  to  establish  a 
post  with  good  horses  at  convenient  distances,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Winchester,  for  the  forwarding  yours  and  receiving  my  despatches, 
which  may  be  of  great  importance  during  the  operation  of  the  cam- 
paign ; and  I desire  you  will  inform  me  of  the  places  appointed. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  writ  to  you  concerning  dour  ; if  you  can  prevail 
on  your  Assembly  to  raise  any  money,  I should  be  glad  you  would  pro- 
vide a large  quantity,  and  send  it  to  Winchester. 

I was  desired,  before  I left  England,  to  recommend  it  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  to  make  one  common  fund  for  the  supplies  of  the 
several  colonies ; that  a treasurer  should  be  appointed,  with  orders  to 
answer  any  demands;  as  it  is  only  proposed  to  expedite  business,  and 
as  I declare  myself  quite  disinterested,  I shall  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  disbursements. 

Enclosed  are  letters  from  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Penn.  I hope  they 
contain  such  matter  as  may  prevail  on  your  Assembly  to  contribute 
handsomely  to  the  present  service. 

I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

Williamsburg,  February  28,  1755. 

Sir  : — As  the  packet  to  Governor  Shirley,  which  accompanies  this, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  Majesty’s  service,  which,  as  well 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  delay  of  it, 
I beg  of  you  to  forward  it  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  by  a fresh 
express  to  Governor  Shirley,  and  to  use  the  same  despatch  in  forward- 
ing his  answer  upon  the  return  of  the  express  to  me. 

I am,  sir,  your  humble  and  most  obd’t  serv’t,  E.  BRADDOCK. 

P,  S.  I beg  you  would  not  keep  the  express  above  an  hour. 
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Philadelphia,  March  12,  1755. 

Sir: — I was  honored  with  yours  of  the  28th  Feb.  last,  by  express, 
who  came  here  on  the  ninth  instant  at  night;  and  1 immediately,  by  a 
fresh  hand,  sent  forward  the  letters  to  the  northern  government,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Delaney  to  do  the  same ; and  you  may  depend  on  my  send- 
ing Shirley’s  letters  by  express  to  you  as  soon  as  they  come. 

I heartily  congratulate  you  and  this  continent  on  your  appointment  to 
the  command  of  his  Majesty’s  forces,  and  safe  arrival  among  us  : events 
that  must  give  pleasure  to  all  that  have  any  regard  for  the  honor  or  in- 
terests of  Britain,  or  the  safety  of  these  colonies. 

The  conduct  of  the  Assemblies  upon  the  continent,  almost  without 
exception,  has  been  so  very  absurd,  that  they  have  suffered  the  French 
to  take  possession  of  the  most  advantageous  places,  not  only  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a very  extensive  Indian  trade,  but  to  enable  them  to 
protect  their  own  settlements  and  annoy  ours ; such  are  their  forts  at 
Niagara,  Crown  Point,  and  the  several  ones  upon  Lake  Erie,  the  river 
Ohio  and  its  branches.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  the  Indians 
first  informed  us  of  the  designs  of  the  French  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  upon  the  Ohio,  and  were  very  desirous  that  we  should  build 
them  a strong  house  at,  or  near  the  place,  where  the  French  fort  now 
stands ; and  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  Governor  of  this  Province,  recom- 
mended the  matter  to  the  Assembly,  but  they  refused  to  be  at  any  ex- 
pense about  it,  though  a thousand  pounds  sterling  would  then  have  been 
sufficient;  and  having  shamefully  suffered  the  French  to  encroach  upon 
them,  now  more  shamefully  refuse  to  afford  assistance  to  the  troops  that 
are  employed  to  remove  them. 

I am  heartily  sorry  that  a province,  that  I have  the  honor  to  preside 
over,  should  behave  in  so  shocking  a manner ; especially  as  it  ought  to 
be  the  foremost  on  the  present  occasion ; not  only  as  it  is  the  country 
involved,  but  on  account  of  its  riches  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

I am,  sir,  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  that  we  have  in  this  province 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  that  we  are  blessed 
with  a rich  soil  and  temperate  climate,  and  besides  our  own  consumption, 
raise  provisions  to  supply  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
is  yearly  exported  from  this  city,  and  with  other  commodities  erupts 
upwards  of  five  hundred  vessels,  mostly  owned  by  the  merchants  of 
this  town.  From  a province  so  circumstanced,  what  might  not  have 
been  reasonably  expected ; especially,  as  we  are  burthened  with  no 
taxes,  and  are  not  only  out  of  debt,  but  have  a revenue  of  seven  thou- 
sand a year,  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  bank,  all  at  the  disposal  of  the 
House  of  Assembly ; and  yet,  when  their  all  is  invaded,  they  refuse  to 
contribute  to  the  necessary  defence  of  their  country,  either  by  establish- 
ing a militia,  or  furnishing  men,  money,  or  provisions  ! The  manner 
in  which  I have  labored  in  these  points  with  my  Assembly,  you  will 
see  by  my  several  messages  to  them,  which  I sent  to  Governor  Dinwid- 
die,  and  which  I beg  leave  to  be  referred  to. 

The  trade  that  has  been  carried  on  from  these  colonies  with  the 
French  at  Cape  Breton,  has  certainly  enabled  them  to  support  an  army 
on  the  back  of  us,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  done,  and  if 
that  supply  be  effectually  cut  off,  it  must  destroy  them  in  time;  but,  at 
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present,  their  magazines  are  so  full  that  they  will  not  feel  it;  for,  I have 
been  well  informed,  that  in  the  month  of  May  last,  upwards  of  forty 
English  vessels  were  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg  at  one  time ; this 
trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  from  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Bos- 
ton : the  two  last  places,  indeed,  carry  their  flour  for  that  purpose  from 
hence,  which  was  sent  first  to  those  places,  but  the  people  here  were  no 
otherwise  concerned  in  that  supply.  However,  agreeably  to  your  re- 
quest, I have  made  an  order,  that  every  vessel  carrying  provisions,  or 
warlike  stores,  from  hence,  should  give  bond  to  land  the  same  in  some 
port  of  the  king’s  dominions,  or  in  the  dominions  of  some  prince  or 
state  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  other  than  the  French  King,  a copy  of 
which  I send  you  herewith,  and  also  to  Commodore  Keppel,  to  whom 
I also  send  a copy  of  the  certificate  of  clearance,  that  I have  ordered  to 
be  given  to  every  vessel  out  of  this  port  that  shall  give  bond  in  pursu- 
ance to  my  order;  and  any  vessel  that  does  not  produce  such  a certifi- 
cate, may  be  justly  suspected  of  intending  to  supply  the  French. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  account  of  your  arrival  some  days 
before  your  express  came  hither,  and  immediately  summoned  the  As- 
sembly of  this  province,  who  are  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  the  seven- 
teenth instant,  when  I shall  press  upon  them  the  doing  every  thing  that 
is  proper  upon  the  present  occasion,  in  which  I promise  myself  more 
success  from  your  letter  to  me,  which  I shall  lay  before  them,  than  from 
any  thing  I can  say.  I have  ordered  the  country,  from  a place  called 
Carlisle , near  the  Susquehanna,  westward  to  the  Turkey’s  Fort,  to  be 
reconnoitered  by  persons  best  acquainted  with  those  parts,  with  whom 
I sent  a draughtsman ; and  if  it  be  possible  to  make  a road  that  way,  I 
will  recommend  it  to  the  Assembly  to  enable  me  to  do  it. 

Governor  Shirley’s  son,  who  is  the  only  recruiting  officer  here,  has 
already  raised  above  two  hundred  men  for  his  father’s  regiment;  in  doing 
which,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence,  and  good  sense ; 
and  this  day  I expect  a nephew  of  mine,  to  whom  Gov.  Shirley  has 
promised  one  of  his  vacant  companies,  upon  his  raising  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  ; he  has  been  about  ten  days  returned  from  Boston,  and  I 
believe,  has  a considerable  part  of  his  number  already,  and  will,  very 
soon,  in  this  province,  with  the  aid  I shall  give  him,  not  only  complete 
the  number  he  has  engaged  to  raise,  but  will  soon  fill  Shirley’s  regiment, 
though  it  should  require  a much  greater  number. 

With  this,  I have  the  honor  to  send  you  a letter  from  Gov.  Shirley  to 
me,  of  the  twenty-fifth  ultimo,  with  a message  from  him  to  his  Assem- 
bly, and  their  resolutions  upon  it,  which,  together,  contain  the  plan  he 
had  laid  for  the  operations  of  this  summer. 

The  scheme  is  very  extensive,  and  to  execute  it  properly,  in  all  its 
parts,  will  require  a great  number  of  men  : more  I am  afraid,  than  can 
be  raised  and  properly  equipped  in  time  ; though,  I am  told,  the  two 
thousand  men  for  the  eastern  service  are  already  raised,  and  I must  do 
the  New  England  governments  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  are  very 
active  upon  such  occasions ; and,  if  you  should  approve  the  plan,  and 
resolve  to  build  a fort  near  Crown  Point,  I make  no  doubt,  they  would 
do  their  part;  but  I do  not  think  that  the  governments  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania,  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  theirs  ; the 
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Assemblies  of  the  two  last,  are  under  the  influence  of  Quaker  councils, 
from  whom  nothing  good  is  to  be  expected  ; and  as  to  New  York,  the 
Albany  members,  who  have  a great  deal  of  influence  in  their  Legislature, 
are  concerned  in  a very  pernicious,  but  profitable  trade,  that  is  carried 
on  between  Albany  and  Crown  Point;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they 
would  rather  see  the  former  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  than  contribute 
to  annoying  the  latter.  By  that  trade,  the  French  are  furnished  with  the 
most  material  articles  of  their  India  trade,  and  are  thereby  enabled,  fully, 
to  supply  them,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do ; and  within  these 
few  months,  great  quantities  ol  gun  powder  have  been  bought  up  in  this 
town  and  New  York,  and  am  told,  sent  from  Albany  to  Crown  Point; 
there  being  only  twelve  miles  land  carriage  between  them,  which  you 
will  see  marked  by  a pricked  line  from  the  head  of  lake  St,  Sacrament  to 
Hudson’s  river,  upon  a map  I sent  to  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  by  the  last  ex- 
press. 

I shall  try  what  the  Assembly  will  enable  me  to  do,  with  respect  to 
the  post  you  mention,  and  write  you  upon  the  head,  as  soon  as  I can 
form  any  judgement  of  their  resolutions. 

It  will  give  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,  to  afford  you  any  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  your  important  command,  not  only  from  my  zeal  for 
his  Majesty’s  service,  but  from  the  personal  regard  I have  for  you,  and 
hope,  when  the  public  service  will  admit,  you  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  in  a place  that  I shall  be  proud  of  rendering  as 
agreeable  to  you  as  possible,  and  am 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

ROBT.  H.  MORRIS. 

Williamsburg,  March  10,  1755. 

Sir  : — As  it  must  be  attributed,  principally,  to  a want  of  a proper 
union  among  the  colonies,  that  the  French  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  so  great  encroachments  upon  the  King’s  territories  in  America,  as 
they  have  lately  done,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a very  strong  instance 
of  his  Majesty’s  care  and  regard  for  them,  that  he  has  sent  a considera- 
ble force  from  England  to  their  assistance,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses, 
which  their  own  misconduct  has  occasioned.  As  it  is  highly  reasonable, 
he  has  declared  that  he  expects  the  several  colonies,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities,  should  furnish  the  forces,  with  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  all  necessaries,  and  likewise,  raise  such  additional  numbers 
of  men,  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  now  intended ; upon  this 
occasion,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  by  far  the  most  populous  and 
most  opulent  of  any  upon  the  continent,  as  well  as  most  nearly  interes- 
ted in  the  event  of  the  expedition,  instead  of  making  the  earliest  and 
largest  contribution,  is  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  common 
danger,  in  order  to  encroach  upon  his  Majesty’s  prerogative,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government;  in  what  light  such  conduct  must  ap- 
pear to  his  Majesty,  may  be  easily  conceived.  As  I am  directed  by 
him  to  advise  and  assist  his  several  Governors  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, I would  propose  to  you,  sir,  to  call  your  Assembly  together,  and 
endeavor,  once  more,  to  bring  them  to  a sense  of  their  duty  to  his 
Majesty’s,  and  their  own  interest,  by  representing  to  them,  in  the  strong- 
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est  light,  the  consequences  which  must  attend  their  neglect  of  it.  With 
the  assistance  required  of  the  colonies,  I shall  have  good  hopes  of  ans- 
wering his  Majesty’s  expectations  from  me,  by  securing  his  dominions, 
and  their  possessions  of  his  subjects  in  these  parts;  with  their  assis- 
tance, it  may  be  in  my  power,  and  in  such  case  it  may  be  worth  their 
while,  particularly  the  province  under  your  government,  to  consider, 
whether  it  may  not  be  presumed,  that  the  government  at  home  will  take 
some  method  to  oblige  them  to  act  for  the  future,  as  becomes  the  duty 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

I must  repeat  to  you,  sir,  what  I have  already  mentioned  in  a former 
letter,  that  I am  directed  by  his  Majesty,  to  propose  to  the  several  colo- 
nies, to  make  one  common  stock  of  the  money  they  shall  severally  raise, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a provisional  fund  for  the  present  service  ; such  a 
measure  would  greatly  promote  our  success  ; but  if  it  should  be  objected 
to,  I must  at  least  desire,  that  what  is  raised,  may  not  be  particularly 
appropriated,  but  granted,  in  general  terms,  for  the  service  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

I doubt*  not,  sir,  you  will  continue  to  exert  your  utmost  endeavors  for 
the  present  service,  particularly  according  to  their  deserts,  all,  if  any 
such  shall  be  found,  who  are  guilty  of  carrying  on  a traitorous  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy  by  supplying  them  with  provisions. 

I shall  only  add,  that  as  I am  to  give  a faithful  account  to  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  of  the  behavior  of  each  Colony  at  this  important  junction,  I 
am  still  in  hopes  that  the  province  under  your  government,  will  put  it  in 
my  power  to  represent  them  as  becomes  their  ability,  their  interest  and 
their  duty  to  his  Majesty. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  ob’t.  serv’t. 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

Prov . Pec . M.  p.  545. 

Williamsburg,  March , 10, 1755. 

Sir — The  inclosed  is  calculated  to  be  laid  before  your  Assembly,  if 
you  think  it  may  be  of  any  service  towards  bringing  ’em  to  a sense  of 
their  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  their  own  interest  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion,  for  which  purpose  I would  propose  to  you  the  calling  ’em  together 
once  more  as  soon  as  possible.  ^ 

I am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  you  must  have  in  the  management  of  f. 
so  factious  a people  as  those  under  your  government,  but  am  persuaded 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  discourage  you  from  continuing  your  most  ^ 
earnest  endeavors  for  reclaiming  ’em  to  a reasonable  conduct  at  this  im-  ^ 
portant  juncture.  „ 

1 am,  &c. 

E.  BRADDOCK.  p 
Philadelphia,  25  March , 1755. 


Sir — An  express  this  minute  from  New  York,  brought  me  Gov.  Shir- 
ley’s packet,  which  I now  forward  to  Maryland  to  Gov.  Sharpe,  and 
only  take  time  to  tell  you  that  I have  your  favors  of  the  10th  inst.  that 
are  designed  for  the  Assembly.  I have  laid  before  them,  with  a mes- 
sage strongly  recommending  it  to  them  to  exert  themselves  upon  the 
present  occasion,  and  pointing  out  the  consequences  of  their  refusal ; 
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but  such  is  their  temper  of  mind  at  present  that  I have  no  hopes  of  their 
acting  reasonably ; however,  this  day  and  to-morrow  will  fully  inform 
me  of  what  they  will  do. 

I promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Annapolis*  with 
Governor  Shirley,  who  I expect  in  about  a week,  when  I shall  have  op- 
portunity of  laying  more  fully  before  you  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly? 
and  in  the  mean  time,  am, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  and  ob’t.  serv’t. 

ROBT.  H.  MORRIS. 

Frederick,  April  24,  1755. 

Sir — I have  found  it  necessary  to  contract  in  Pennsylvania  for  wagons 
and  horses  to  attend  me  over  the  mountains,  and  have  already  discover- 
ed the  very  great  inconvenience  of  not  having  a road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Wills’  creek,  as  the  march  of  these  wagons  must  for  want  of  it  be 
greatly  delayed,  and  consequently  cannot  join  me  soon,  or  in  so  good 
condition  as  they  otherwise  might.  It  is  likewise  of  such  importance 
to  have  a free  communication  with  your  province,  to  facilitate  the  march 
of  any  assistance  or  convoys  I may  require  from  thence,  that  I don’t  see 
how  I can  with  safety  move  from  Fort  Cumberland  till  that  work  is 
finished,  or  in  great  forwardness.  I must,  therefore,  desire  you  to  give 
your  orders  to  have  it  immediately  made,  and  if  you  cannot  prevail  on 
your  Assembly  to  bear  the  expense  of  it,  nevertheless  to  have  it  done, 

[ and  must  be  obliged  to  charge  it  to  the  public  account.  I am  satisfied 
i you  have  so  much  regard  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  the  safety  of  his 
colonies,  that  you  will  readily  and  speedily  see  this  important  work  car- 
ried into  execution. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  ob’t.  serv’t. 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

Fort  Cumberland,  May  10,  1755. 

[ Sir— I have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  send  Mr.  Leslie,  Assist- 

‘ ant  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General,  into  your  Government  to  purchase 
a large  quantity  of  oats  for  the  service  of  the  forces,  and  must  beg  of 
r you  to  give  him  such  countenance  and  assistance  towards  providing 
them,  as  may  be  in  your  power.  And  as  the  Deputy  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  camp,  I should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
* you  would  advance  to  Mr.  Leslie  such  a sum  as  he  shall  have  occasion 
1 for,  and  I will  repay  it  to  you  in  the  manner  that  you  shall  desire.  I 
r have  given  Mr.  Leslie  an  assurance  that  the  wagons  shall  be  suffered  to 
return  home  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  forage,  which  shall  be 
punctually  complied  with. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  ob’t.  serv’t. 

E.  BRADDOCK. 


r‘  * A council  was  held  at  the  camp  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  April  14,  1755— 
Q present,  his  Excellency  Edward  Braddock,  General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
)t  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America;  Hon.  Augustus  Keppel,Esq.,  Com- 
, mander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  North  America;  Hon. 
1 William  Shirley,  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Hon.  James  Delaney,  Hon.  Hora- 
' tio  Sharpe,  and  Hon.  Robert  Hunter  Morris.— Prov.  Bee.  N.  p.  9,  at  Harris- 
; burg,  Pa.— 1.  D.  R. 
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Fort  Cumberland,  May  10,  1755. 

Sir  : — I received  your  letter  yesterday,  acquainting  me  with  your 
proceedings  relating  to  the  road  to  be  made  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
forks  of  the  Youghiogheny,  to  which  I shall  only  say,  that  as  I am  con- 
vinced of  your  zeal  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  the  success  of  the 
present  expedition,  I make  no  doubt  you  have  already,  and  will  continue 
to  use  your  utmost  endeavors  for  carrying  that  necessary  work  into 
execution. 

I have  engaged  between  40  and  50  Indians  from  the  frontiers  of  your 
province  to  go  with  me  over  the  mountains,  and  shall  take  Croghan  and 
Montour  into  service.  In  a few  days  the  women  and  children  which 
accompanied  them  hither,  will  return  to  your  government;  and  must 
repeat  my  desire  to  you,  that  you  would  take  particular  care  of  them, 
of  which,  I have  given  them  the  strongest  assurances. 

I have  signified  to  Mr.  Shirley,  my  approbation  of  his  taking  Col. 
Schuyler,  and  the  500  men  raised  in  the  Jerseys,  under  his  command, 
and  have  acquainted  Gov.  Belcher  with  my  resolutions. 

This  will  be  delivered  you  by  Mr.  Franklin.*  I have  received  great 
assistance  from  his  father  and  himself ; for  which  I think  myself  the 
more  obliged  to  them,  as  I have  hitherto  met  with  very  few  instances  of 
ability  or  honesty  in  the  persons  I have  had  to  deal  with,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  Majesty’s  service  in  America. 

I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

A letter  came  to  the  Governor  from  Gen.  Braddock,  informing  him 
that  some  persons  were  suspected  of  supplying  the  French  with  pro- 
visions, and  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  county  were  particu- 
larly named,  against  whom  the  governor  issued  warrants  in  council,  and 
wrote  the  following  answer  to  Gen.  Braddock : 

Philadelphia,  May  12,  1755. 

Sir: — I am  honored  with  your  favors  of  the  24th  of  April,  and  4th 
instant,  the  former  came  to  me  at  New  York,  where  I was  with  Gov. 
Shirley,  and  the  letter  I received  yesterday  by  express. 

I shall  be  heartily  sorry,  if  the  march  of  the  troops  should  be  retarded 
or  the  supply  of  provisions  rendered  more  difficult  for  want  of  necessary 
roads,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  this  province  to  have  opened  in  time ; 
but  as  I have  taken  the  greatest  pains  imaginable,  ever  since  my  arrival 
in  their  province,  in  October  last,  to  prevail  on  the  Assembly  to  grant 
the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  his  Majesty’s  commands  into  execu- 
tion, I cannot  take  any  part  of  the  blame  to  myself. 

The  first  notice  I had  that  such  a road  would  be  wanted  was  about 
the  24th  of  February,  when  I received  a letter  from  Sir  John  St.  Clair, 
dated  4th  of  that  month,  recommending  it  to  me  to  open  a communica- 
tion from  this  town  to  the  Forks  of  Youghiogheny,  which  I immediately 
sent  to  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  who,  with  some  other  members 
had  a power  over  J25,000  of  the  public  money ; but  they  would  neither 
consent  to  open  that  road,  or  to  enable  me  to  do  it,  upon  which  I wrote 


* William  Franklin. — I.  D.  R, 
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Sir  John,  “ that  I was  under  very  great  difficulties,  having  no  money  at 
“ my  command,  and  obliged  for  every  article  of  expense,  to  apply  to  a 
“ set  of  men  quite  unacquainted  with  every  kind  of  military  service,  and 
“ very  unwilling  to  part  with  money  upon  any  terms.”  I must  observe 
to  you,  that  the  Assembly  of  the  three  lower  counties  upon  Delaware, 
which  form  a little  government  district,  and  independent  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  lodged  J21000  in  the  hands  of  the  speaker  of  their  House,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  he  and  I should  agree,  for  his  Majesty’s  service  ; and  when 
he  came  to  town,  which  was  not  till  the  first  week  in  March,  we  agreed 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  reconnoitering  that  country  and  surveying  a 
proper  road  out  of  that  money,  but  thought  what  was  then  left  of  it  not 
sufficient  to  open  and  clear  the  same,  the  expense  of  which  I agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Assembly  of  this  province  to  bear ; and  as  soon  after 
this  as  a commission  and  proper  instructions  could  be  prepared,  I issued 
one  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  a number  of  men*  acquainted  with  that 

* These  men  were  George  Croghan,  James  Burd,  John  Armstrong,  William 
Buchanan  and  Adam  Hoops.  They  set  out  from  Carlisle,  March  29,  1755, 
and  reached  the  waters  of  Youghiogheny,  April  11th.  In  their  return  home 
called  at  Fort  Cumberland,  when  Sir  John  St.  Ciair,  abused  them  shamefully, 
as  appears  from  the  subjoined  letter  to  Gov.  Morris. 

Fort  Cumberland,  April  16, 1755. 

Honored  Sir: — In  pursuance  of  your  commission,  we  set  out  on  the  road 
from  Carlisle  on  the  29th  March,  and  with  the  greatest  industry  reached  the 
waters  of  Yohiogain  on  the  11th  inst.  We  stopped  at  about  eighteen  miles  on 
this  side  of  the  Three  Forks,  and  would  have  proceeded  farther,  had  we  not 
had  certain  intelligence  of  great  numbers  of  French  and  Indians  hunting  and 
scouting,  &c.  Our  Indians  all  fled  from  us,  some  at  Rays  Town,  and  some  on 
the  Allegheny  hills,  save  one  Delaware. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  finding  a good  road  all  the  way,  and  particularly 
through  the  Allegheny  hills,  considering  how  mountanious  that  country  is.— 
From  Par nal’s  Nob,  or  McDowell’s  mill,  to  where  we  stopped  is  about  sixty- 
nine  miles,  and  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  mountains,  would  not  be  so 
far  by  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  expense  of  making  the  road  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  the  principal  pitches  twenty,  will  make  an  expense  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Last  Saturday  evening  we  came  to  the  camp,  and  were  kindly  received  by 
the  officers,  but  particularly  by  Capt.  Rutherford.  We  waited  for  Sir  John’sf 
coming  to  camp  from  the  road  towards  Winchester,  who  came  this  day  at 
three  o’clock,  but  treated  us  in  a very  disagreeable  manner ; he  is  extremely 
warm  and  angry  at  our  province:  he  would  not  look  at  our  draughts,  nor  suf- 
fer any  representations  to  be  made  to  him  in  regard  to  the  province,  but 
stormed  like  a lion  rampant.  He  said  our  commission  to  lay  out  the  road 
should  have  issued  in  January  la3t  upon  his  first  letter;  that  doing  it  now  is 
doing  nothing ; that  the  troops  must  march  on  the  first  of  May ; that  the  want 
of  this  road  and  the  provisions  promised  by  Pennsylvania,  has  retarded  the 
expedition,  which  may  cost  them  their  lives,  because  of  the  fresh  number  of 
the  French,  that  are  suddenly  like  to  be  poured  into  the  country.  That  in- 
stead of  marching  to  the  Ohio,  he  would  in  nine  days  march  his  army  into 
Cumberland  county  to  cut  the  roads,  press  horses,  wagons,  &c.  That  he 
would  not  suffer  a soldier  to  handle  an  axe,  but  by  fire  and  sword  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  do  it,  and  take  every  man  that  refused  to  the  Ohio,  as  he  had 
yesterday  some  of  the  Virginians.  That  he  would  kill  all  kind  of  cattle,  and 
carry  away  the  horses,  burn  houses,  &c.;  and  that  if  the  French  defeated 
them  by  the  delays  of  this  province,  that  he  would  with  his  sword  drawn  pass 
through  the  provinces,  and  treat  the  inhabitants  as  a parcel  of  traitors  to  his 
master.  That  he  would  to-morrow  write  to  England  by  a man-of-war,  shake 


f John  St.  Clair,  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General. 
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country  west  of  the  settled  parts  of  this  province,  to  reconnoitre  the 
same,  and  to  survey  and  lay  out  a road  as  nigh  as  they  could  to  Ohio, 
and  another  to  Fort  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  18th  of  March,  I strongly  recommended  it  to  make  provision  for 
that  necessary  service,  but  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  grant  any 
money  for  that  purpose,  as  I fully  informed  you  when  I was  at  Alexan- 
dria. But  since  my  return,  the  same  committee  that  refused  it  before, 
have  with  difficulty  been  prevailed  on  to  advance  some  money  for  this 
service,  and  engaged  to  use  their  interest  with  the  Assembly  to  pay  the 
whole  expense ; whereupon,  I sent  orders  to  the  commissioners  who 
had  made  the  survey,  to  open  the  roads  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and 
they  began  the  work  on  the  first  of  this  month,  and  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part  to  further  this  necessary  service,  which  would  not 
have  remained  thus  long  undone,  if  the  Assembly  had  furnished  money, 
or  I had  been  sooner  informed  of  your  intention  to  defray  the  expense  of 
it.  I should  not  have  been  so  particular  as  to  this  matter,  had  not  Sir 
John  St.  Clair,  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  of  my  conduct  in  it,  in  a very 
improper  manner  to  the  persons  I employed  upon  this  service,  which 
may  lessen  me  in  the  eyes  of  those  I am  appointed  to  command,  but 
cannot  in  the  least  contribute  to  his  Majesty’s  service.  Had  he  wrote 
me  on  the  head,  I should  have  been  obliged  to  him ; but  as  he  took 
another  method,  I think  it  unbecoming  me  to  take  any  other  notice  of  it 
than  what  I have  done  in  answer  to  your  letter,  being  satisfied  that  you 
want  no  proofs  of  my  attachment  to  the  crown,  or  zeal  for  his  Majesty’s 
service. 


th( 


Mr.  Penn’s  proprietaryship,  and  represent  Pennsylvania  as  disaffected.  That 
he  would  not  stop  to  impress  our  Assembly;  that  his  hands  were  not  tied,  as 
we  should  find.  Ordering  us  to  take  these  precautions  and  instantly  publish- 
ing them  to  our  Governor  and  Assembly,  telling  us  he  did  not  value  any  thing 
they  did  or  resolved,  seeing  they  were  dilatory,  retarded  the  march  of  the 
troops,  and  hung  an  arse  (as  he  phrased  it)  on  this  occasion  ; and  told  us  to  gc 
to  the  generalif  we  pleased,  who  would  give  us  ten  bad  words  for  one  that  he 
had  given. 

At  length  he  allowed  us  to  speak,  which  we  did  in  favor  of  the  province,  tc 
the  best  of  our  powers.  Capt.  Rutherford  and  Col.  Ennis  assisted  us,  but  al 
in  vain  ; our  delays  were  unpardonable ; he  would  do  our  duty  himself,  ant 
never  trust  to  us,  but  we  should  dearly  repent  of  it.  To  every  sentence  hi 
solemnly  swore,  and  desired  we  might  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest. 

In  these  circumstances,  sir,  and  especially  as  we  have  not  yet  run  the  cam; 
road,  we  cannot  send  your  honor  a draught,  but  thought  best -forthwith  to  sem 
you  this  express,  that  your  honor  might  take  the  most  speedy  measures  in  re 
gard  of  opening  the  road. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  the  representative 
of  our  country,  to  know  whether  the  Assembly  had  made  provision  for  openin 
the  road,  and  if  so,  that  they  would  immediately  encourage  people  to  set  abou 
it;  and  also  to  send  the  flour  without  delay  to  the  mouth  of  Conegochege,  a 
being  the  only  thing  or  remedy  left  to  prevent  these  threatened  mischiefs.-  Hir 
We  acquainted  Captain  Rutherford  of  our  design,  who  approved  it  much.- 
We  expect  to  be  home  in  six  days.  Please,  sir,  to  excuse  the  blunders  of  th 
letter,  wrote  at  one  o’clock  last  night. 

We  remain,  honored  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

GEORGE  CROGHAN, 
JAMES  BURD, 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG, 
WM.  BUCHANAN, 

AD.  HOOPS. 
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Upon  your  letter,  I have  issued  warrants  to  apprehend  the  two  Irish- 
men mentioned  in  Delap’s  information,  and  such  as  shall  be  found  car- 
rying provisions  or  warlike  stores  to  the  French ; and  if  any  of  them 
are  taken,  I shall  have  them  punished  according  to  an  act  of  this  pro- 
vince lately  made  for  that  purpose ; but  as  the  laws  -are  slow  in  their 
motions,  and  legal  proofs  difficult  to  be  obtained  of  transactions  carried 
on  in  secret,  and  in  the  remote  and  unsettled  part  of  this  country,  should 
your  scouts  take  any  that  are  concerned  in  that  unnatural  trade,  or  that 
utter  treasonable  words,  I shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  have 
proceeded  to  do  them  justice  in  a more  summary  way  than  l am  able 
to  do. 

Agreeably  to  your  requests,  immediately  upon  my  return  from  Alex- 
andria, I sent  to  George  Croghan,*  the  person  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians  in  this  province,  to  join  you  v ith  as  large  a body 
of  able  bodied  Indians  as  he  could ; copy  of  my  letter  to  him  upon  that 
head,  I send  you  herewith ; but  as  I have  had  no  answer  to  it,  I send 
Mr.  Peters,  the  Secretary  of  this  Province,  to  further  that  affair,  and 
to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  roads. 

The  letter  herewith,  from  Governor  Shirley,  will  inform  you  that  the 
destination  of  the  five  hundred  men  raised  in  Jersey,  is  so  far  enlarged 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  employed  under  him  at  Niagara,  which  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  Sir  William  Pepperell’s  regiment  is  not  near 
full. 

I am  glad  Mr.  F ranklin  has  had  success  in  procuring  a number  of 
horses  and  dragoons,  and  I shall  endeavor  to  make  my  Assembly  bear 
the  charge  of  them,  but  cannot  say  I have  any  warm  expectations  upon 
that  head.  Mr.  Franklin  will  be  in  town  this  evening,  and  I detain  your 
messenger  till  he  arrives,  as  he  may  have  something  to  write  to  you  of 
his  transactions.  I am,  sir,  &c., 

ROBERT  H.  MORRIS. 

Philadelphia,  20 th  May , 1755. 

Sir: — I had  yours  by  Mr.  Leslie  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  as  my  As- 
sembly was  then  sitting  and  about  to  rise,  I sent  it  to  them  to  know  if 
they  would  furnish  the  forage  you  wanted  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  by  a private  message  they  gave  me  to  understand,  that  their 
committee  would  purchase  and  send  the  forage  required ; but  upon  my 
writing  to  the  committee,  they  returned  me  for  answer,  that  they  had 
no  money  in  their  hands,  and  could  only  assist  as  private  citizens. — 
Upon  which  I have  supplied  Mr.  Leslie  with  J2500,  and  given  Mr. 
Shippen  of  Lancaster,  where  Leslie  has  contracted  for  part  of  the  for- 
age, an  order  to  furnish  him  with  any  greater  sum  he  may  require,  and 
to  draw  upon  me  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  punctually  paid.  Col. 
Hunter  being  here  on  his  way  to  New  York,  desired  me  to  recommend 
it  to  you  to  make  as  many  payments  by  draught  to  this  town,  as  you 
could,  where  he  would  lodge  money  subject  to  my  call,  or  your  order. 
This  he  imagined  would  save  the  money  you  have  with  you,  and  con- 
sequently the  trouble  of  sending  and  escorting  money  to  the  camp. 

* George  Croghan  wrote  Gov.  Morris  from  Fort  Cumberland,  May  20, 1755. 
Prov . Pec.  Nr  37. 
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Mr.  Leslie  is  to  purchase  what  oats,  Ac.,  he  can  in  the  back  counties? 
and  by  letter  to  inform  you  what  further  quantity  will  be  wanted,  which 
I shall  order  to  be  brought  here  and  sent  to  the  camp  ; and  upon  his  re- 
turn, you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  of  any  thing  you  may 
want  for  your  own  use,  or  lor  the  army,  and  I will  order  it  to  be  imme- 
diately supplied.  I am,  &c., 

R.  H.  MORRIS. 


Fort  Cumberland,  May  24,  1755. 

Sir — As  I propose  soon  to  begin  my  march  for  Fort  Du  Quesne,  I am 
desirous  of  adjusting  every  future  contingency  with  the  several  Govern- 
ors in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  any  mistake  or  misunderstanding.  If 
I take  the  fort  in  its  present  condition,  I shall  make  what  additions  to  it 
I shall  judge  necessary,  and  shall  leave  the  guns,  ammunition  and  stares 
belonging  to  the  fort  with  a garrison  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  forces. 
But  in  case,  as  I have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  they  should  abandon 
and  destroy  the  fortifications  with  the  guns,  Ac.,  I will  repair  or  con- 
struct some  place  of  defence  and  leave  a garrison  as  before.  But  as  to 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  Ac.,  they  must  be  immedi- 
ately supplied  by  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, separately  or  conjunctively,  for  the  train  I take  with  me  I shall  find 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  farther  execution  of  my  plan ; and  these 
are 'determined  to  leave  none  of  them  in  the  fort. 

And  that  I may  not,  by  any  delays  in  yours  and  the  other  govern- 
ments, be  detained  so  long  for  the  arrival  of  your  guns  and  convoy,  as 
to  frustrate  any  other  designs  for  this  year,  I must  beg  that  the  artillery 
ammunition,  provisions,  stores,  Ac.,  may  be  sent  with  all  diligence  tc 
the  fort;  and  a proper  quantity  of  flour  and  meat  should  be  preparing 
as  these,  in  every  situation,  most  be  required,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  t( 
send  these  convoys  to  them  the  men  must  starve,  and  his  Majesty’s  arm 
be  dishonored,  (should  they  prove  successful,)  and  the  expenses  an< 
trouble  which  his  regard  to  his  Colonies  have  engaged  him  in,  rendere< 
useless.  A neglect  of  this  kind  must  therefore  consequently  be  highl; 
disapproved  by  the  King  and  his  ministers. 

Some  Indians  lately  arrived  from  Fort  Du  QueSne,  mention  a bravad 
of  the  French  and  their  Indians,  (at  best  it  appears  to  me  as  such,)  tin 
they  propose,  when  the  army  is  far  advanced  to  fall  upon  this  bac 
country  and  to  destroy  its  inhabitants.  Make  what  use  or  give  credit 
this  intelligence  as  you  please.  However  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tak 
all  possible  precautions. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servt. 

E.  BRADDOCK. 


(lie 


Dear  Morris — You  will  by  the  bearer,  Mr.  Peters,  be  informed 
the  situation  I am  in  by  the  folly  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie  and  the  roguery 
his  Assembly,  and  unless  the  road  of  communication  from  your  pro 
ince  is  opened,  and  some  contract  made  in  consequence  of  the  powe 
have  given,  I must  inevitably  be  starved.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  (who 
the  by  is  ashamed  of  his  having  talked  of  you  in  the  manner  he  die 
has  employed,  by  the  advice  of  Governor  Sharpe,  a fellow  at  Conneg 
gee,  one  Cressap , who  has  behaved  in  such  a manner  in  relation  to  t 
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Pennsylvania  flour,  that  if  I had  been  a French  commissary  he  could 
not  have  acted  more  for  their  interest — in  short,  in  every  instance,  but 
in  my  contract  for  the  Pennsylvania  wagons,  I have  been  deceived,  and 
met  with  nothing  but  lies  and  villainy.  I hope,  however,  in  spite  of 
this  that  we  shall  pass  a merry  Christmas  together!  (?)  E.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Jane  3d,  1755. 

Sir — Mr.  Peters  brought  me  your  proposals*  for  a contract  for  three 
months  provision  for  the  army  under  your  command,  upon  which  we 
immediately  consulted  some  men  best  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country,  and  I am  well  assured  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions may  be  furnished  in  time  to  answer  your  demand. 

Mr.  Turner,  a gentleman  of  note  in  this  province,  has  undertaken  to 
purchase  the  provisions  necessary  upon  this  occasion,  and  has  already, 
at  my  request,  bought  one  hundred  head  of  eattle,  and  twelve  barrels  of 
pork,  twenty  barrels  of  rice,  and  two  hundred  bushels  of  peas;  and  he  is 
endeavoring  to  get  two  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pork  more;  the  rest 
of  the  meat  will  be  supplied  in  beeves,  which  may  be  had  very  good  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  province  of  New  Jersey.  All  the  pork  men- 
tioned above  is  of  the  very  best  kind,  well  cured  and  packed,  and  may  be 
depended  on  for  keeping. 

I send  a man  into  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Cumberland, 
to  purchase  up  twelve  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  to  hire  or  build 
proper  storehouses  at  Shippensburg,  or  M’Dowell’s  Mills,  for  the  re- 
ception of  that  and  other  species  of  provisions  that  will  be  sent  from 
hence,  who  is  to  remain  at  the  place  and  take  a particular  account  of  all 
the  provision  he  receives  and  sends  away — and  he  is  to  provide  good 
uj  pasture  for  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  so  that  what  are  sent  up  and 
remain  in  his  care  may  be  kept  fat  and  fit  for  use,  and  you  may  have 
them  drove  to  the  army  from  time  to  time  in  such  numbers  as  you  shall 
judge  best. 

Mr.  Peters,  who,  in  his  way  from  the  camp  through  Cumberland 
county,  judges  that  a place  called  M’Dowell’s  Mill,  situated  upon  the 
new  road  about  twenty  miles  westward  of  Shippensburg,  is  much  more 
convenient  for  the  magazine  than  Shippensburg,  which,  if  you  approve 
iJJ  of,  you  will  let  your  Secretary  notify  your  approbation  by  the  return  of 


tha 


* Proposals  for  a contract  or  contracts  for  supplying  the  forces  under  General 
Braddock's  command. 


That  Gov.  Morris,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Peters,  do  find  out  some  proper 
persons  who  may  make  one  or  more  contracts  for  furnishing  bread,  and  flour, 
and  beeves,  or  in  want  of  them,  salt  beef,  pork,  or  fish,  sufficient  to  subsist 
three  thousand  men  for  three  months,  to  be  laid  in  at  Shippensburg  until  any 
other  more  convenient  place  can  be  prepared  by  letters  and  agreed  to  by  me, 
which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  disappointments  aad  ill  conse- 
quences that  must  happen  through  mistakes.  These  provisions  to  be  in  store 
ptO| and  ready  to  be  fetch’d  or  sent  to  the  forces  early  in  July. 

In  case  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  make  such  contracts,  the  most 
early  accounts  must  at  all  events  be  sent  to  prevent  my  depending  upon  them. 
And  1 do  hereby  promise  to  fulfill  and  perform  my  part  of  the  contracts  so 
made  in  my  behalf  by  Gov.  Morris  and  Mr.  Peters  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  to  be  accountable  for  the  expense  and  charge  attending  them. 

£.  BRADDOCK. 

Camp  at  Fort  Cumberland,  May  21,  1755. 
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this  express,  to  Charles  Swaine  at  Shippensburg,  who,  by  my  instruc- 
tions, is  to  wait  that  approbation  before  he  begins  to  build  or  hire  store- 
houses; and  in  the  meantime  he  is  to  employ  himself  in  procuring  pas- 
tures and  purchasing  the  flour. 

I observe  that  in  your  proposals  you  mention  bread,  and  if  you  have 
conveniences  for  baking  in  the  camp,  it  may  answer  the  purpose  as 
well;  but  if  not,  and  bread  is  absolutely  necessary,  I will  order  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  flour  to  be  baked  at  the  magazine,  and  will  send 
bakers  up  for  that  purpose,  but  that  will  be  attended  with  additional 
expense. 

The  hay  and  corn,  (wheat  and  rye,)  harvest  in  this  country  begins  in 
this  month,  which  will  render  it  very  difficult  to  have  the  whole  quanti- 
ty of  provisions  laid  in  by  the  beginning  of  July;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I can  venture  to  promise  that  a great  part,  at  least  one-third, 
shall  be  ready  by  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  remainder  by  the  first 
week  in  August.  This  you  may  depend  on  and  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  expense  of  this  supply  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  exact  certainty, 
till  the  several  things  are  bought  and  delivered  at  the  magazine;  but 
enclosed  I send  you  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  which  you  see  amounts 
to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  or  about  ,£4,000  sterling, 
which,  you  must  be  sensible,  is  more  than  a plantation  Governor,  lately 
returned  from  Europe  and  upon  bad  terms  with  his  Assembly,  can  easily 
furnish.  I must,  therefore,  desire  you  will  send  me  bills  for  that  sum, 
and  every  thing  shall  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  public 
served  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  any  private  merchant  in  this  town. 

I send  you  enclosed  a copy  of  instructions  I have  given  to  Charles 
Swaine,  for  the  government  of  himself  in  the  management  of  the  affair  I 
have  intrusted  him  with,  to  which  I shall  add  such  others  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  necessary. 

I am  told  that  a great  part  of  the  flour,  sent  by  the  committee  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  mouth  of  Conegochege,  is  put  into  casks  made  of  green 
timber,  which  will  inevitably  turn  it  sour.  I mention  this  to  you  that 
you  may  have  it  surveyed  as  it  arrives  at  the  camp ; and  if  not  quite 
spoiled,  it  may  be  saved  by  putting  it  into  bags,  or  other  casks. 

I am.  Sir,  &e., 

ROBT.  H.  MORRIS. 

Fort  Cumberland,  June  9th f 1755. 

Sir  : — I have,  this  morning,  received  a letter  from  Governor  Glen, 
inclosing  bills  upon  England,  payable  to  myself,  for  £4,000  sterling.  As 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  advance  money  for  purchasing  forage,  and 
have  undertaken  to  make  contracts  for  provisions,  for  the  supply  of  the 
forces,  I send  the  bills  to  you,  to  be  sold  at  the  best  price  you  can  get 
for  them,  that  you  may  reimburse  yourself  what  you  are  in  advance, 
and  may  leave  a fund  in  your  hands  for  further  contracts.  When  I have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I shall  call  upon  you,  to  settle  accounts  with 
me  and  others. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  BRADDOCK. 
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P.  S.  If  you  should  have  it  in  your  power  to  employ  some  of  the 
money  in  raising  recruits  for  me,  I should  be  obliged  to  you  ; and  de- 
sire you  would  send  them  after  me,  as  soon  as  the  road  from  your  pro- 
vince is  opened.  I want  them  to  complete  the  English  regiment.  You 
may  allow  them  £3  sterling  per  man.  Arms  and  clothes  will  be  ready 
for  them  ; and  if  you  have  any  body  you  can  confide  in  to  bring  them 
up,  he  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his  service, 

I beg  you  would  send  me  advice  by  the  return  of  the  express,  of  your 
receipt  of  the  bills.  E.  B. 

Camp,  five  miles  from  Fort  Cumberland,  ) 
June  llth,  1755.  5 

Sir  I received  your  two  letters,  by  express,  last  night,  and  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  and  Mr.  Peters,  for  the  steps  you  have  taken 
towards  laying  in  a magazine  of  provision  for  me;  as  also,  for  the  sup- 
ply you  are  collecting  of  forage. 

I shall  signify  to  Mr.  Swain,  by  the  return  of  your  messenger,  my 
approbation  of  the  deposites  being  made  at  M’Dowell’s  mill,  instead  of 
Shippensburg.  I dispatched  an  express  to  you  yesterday,  with  bills 
upon  England,  ^04,000  sterling,  sent  me  by  Governor  Glen  ; and  upon 
notice  from  you,  I will  send  the  draughts,  from  the  deputy  paymaster, 
upon  Mr.  Franklin,  for  such  further  sums  as  you  may  have  occasion 
for. 

I have  ordered  a party  of  an  hundred  men,  as  a guard,  to  the  people 
working  upon  the  new  road,  which  will  set  out  this  day. 

I am  much  obliged  to  yourself  and  your  little  government,  for  the 
present  of  oxen  they  have  made  me,  and  am, 

Sir,  vour  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

Philadelphia,  June  12th,  1755. 

Sir  : — Governor  Delancey,  by  express,  sent  me  the  letter  that  ac- 
companies this  ; and  also  a letter  from  Capt.  Bradstreet,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  passing  of  some  French  troops  to  Oswego,  with  some 
cannon.  I send  you  a copy  of  this  letter  under  this  cover,  as  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  express  which  he  mentions  to  have  sent  through  the 
woods,  will  get  safe  to  you  in  time.  From  this,  and  other  pieces  of 
intelligence  sent  you,  the  French  seem  to  be  mustering  to  oppose  you  ; 
but  whether  they  will  exert  their  strength  on  the  Ohio  or  Niagara,  I 
can’t  take  upon,  me  to  say,  but  am  rather  inclined  to  think  they  will 
choose  the  latter,  as  they  can,  with  more  ease,  draw  their  forces  together 
and  supply  them  there,  than  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  your  march  through 
an  uninhabited  country,  will  be  much  longer  than  to  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently, more  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  barrassed  by  the  Indians  and 
wood-fighters,  and  your  communication  with  the  country  behind  you, 
rendered  more  difficult. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  I shall  press  my  Assembly  to  enable  me  to 
escort  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  you,  from  time  to  time,  that 
you  may  not  be  under  a necessity  of  dividing  or  lessening  your  force  ; 
but  I have  little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  from  them. 

On  the  13th  inst.  my  Assembly  met,  agreeable  to  my  summons,  and 
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I sent  them  a message,  strongly  recommending  it  to  them,  to  enable  me 
to  supply  the  cannon  and  stores  you  had  demanded,  and  to  regulate  the 
hire  of  wagons,  horses  and  men,  and  the  price  of  provisions,  that  private 
men  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  distress  public  measures,  as  you  will  see 
by  a copy  of  the  message  under  this  cover,  but  I have  no  hopes  of  their 
doing  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  I am,  sir,  &c., 

ROBT.  H.  MORRIS. 

Philadelphia,  June  16,  1755. 

Sir: — Your  express  just  brought  me  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.,  with 
Carolina  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  J24000  sterling,  which  are 
drawn  in  such  large  sums  that  they  will  not  readily  sell,  wherefore,  I 
have  directed  the  merchant  I employ  to  send  them  immediately  to  Eng- 
land, and  draw  his  own  bills  to  the  amount  in  such  sums  as  may  suit  the 
traders  here,  which  he  will  do  at  the  highest  exchange ; but  bills  are  so 
plenty  here  and  at  New  York,  by  means  of  Shirley’s  and  Pepperell’s 
regiments,  the  Northern  expedition  and  Col.  Hunter’s  draughts,  that  I 
am  fearful  exchange  will  soon  fall.  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will 
be  informed  of  what  I have  done  with  regard  to  the  forage  and  provis- 
ions, which  I flatter  myself  will  meet  with  your  approbation.  I have 
done  my  utmost,  and  make  no  doubt  I shall  have  every  thing  you  want 
in  great  readiness  before  you  will  have  occasion  for  it ; my  only  doubt 
is  about  escorts,  but  I shall  try  to  work  upon  my  Assembly  to  keep 
some  man  in  pay  for  that  purpose,  for  the  reasons  I have  mentioned  to 
you  in  another  letter  of  this  day.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  is  adjourned, 
and  a London  ship  just  going  is  departed,  I shall  go  into  the  back  coun- 
ties to  settle  all  matters  about  the  magazine ; and  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  every  thing  that  is  possible  shall  be  done  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
manner. 

My  intelligence  from  the  roads  is,  that  they  have  got  as  far  as  Rays 
town,  and  I hope  they  will  soon  join  you.  If  some  log  store  houses  were 
built  nigh  the  falls  of  Ohiogany,  or  at  some  other  more  convenient  place 
upon  that  new  road,  flour  and  other  provisions  might  be  sent  thither 
from  the  magazine  near  Shippensburg ; and  you  might  with  greater  ease 
be  supplied  when  you  get  to  the  Ohio ; but  of  that  you  are  the  best 
judge. 

The  getting  recruits  here  is  become  somewhat  difficult,  and  Shirley’s 
and  Pepperell’s  officers  have  taken  great  numbers  from  here.  How- 
ever, I will  try  what  can  be  done,  and  if  I had  some  arms,  the  recruits 
might  serve  as  escorts  from  time  to  time. 

The  women  you  have  discharged  shall  be  taken  care  of  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  if  I can  prevail  on  my  Assembly  to  contribute  any  thing  to  it. 

I am,  sir,  &c. 

ROBT.  H.  MORRIS. 

Prov . Pec.  N.p.  63. 

Bear  Camp,  June  21,  1755. 

Sir: — I have  this  day  received  your  two  letters  of  June  12  and  16, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had,  as  well  with 
regard  to  the  magazine  of  provisions,  as  the  forage  you  have  procured  for 
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me.  I have  a firm  dependanc^e  upon  your  care  and  regard  for  the  ser- 
vice you  have  undertaken  thaU  shall  meet  with  no  disappointments,  and 
that  every  thing  will  be  conducted  in  the  best  manner. 

I shall  order  the  Deputy  Pajy  Master  to  send  Mr.  Franklin  a draught 
by  this  opportunity  upon  Col.,  Hunter,  for  ^61000  sterling,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  forage.  You!  will  please  to  let  me  know  what  further 
demands  there  may  be  on  that  account.  When  I am  further  advanced, 
I shall  be  able  to  judge  better  of  the  expediency  of  forming  a second 
magazine  upon  the  new  road.  . 

The  party  I have  sent  for  the  ^ protection  of  your  people  working  upon 
that  road,  will,  I hope,  be  a sufficient  security  for  them  against  all  panics. 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  the  inclosed  from  Captain  Bradstreet.  Here- 
with I send  you  some  letters  which  are  to  go  to  the  northward ; and  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  them*  in  the  best  manner. 

I am,  si'j,  &c. 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

P.  S. — As  it  is  perfectly  understood  here  in  what  part  the  road 
making  in  your  province  is  to  communicate  with,  through  which  I am 
now  proceeding  to  Fort  Duquesne  ; I must  beg  that  you  and  Mr.  Peters, 
would  immediately  settle  it,  and  send  an  express  on  purpose  after  me 
with  the  most  exact  description  of  it,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance. 

From  the  Camp  at  the  last  crossing  of  the  Youghiogheny,  > 

June , 30,  1755.  £ 

Sir: — I shall  be  very  soon  in  want  of  supplies  from  your  province, 
I must  beg  you  would  order  all  possible  dispatch  to  be  made  use  of  in 
finishing  the  new  road  as  far  as  Crow  Foot  of  the  Youghiogheny,  and 
immediately  afterwards  send  forward  to  me  such  articles  of  provision  as 
shall  be  in  your  power.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  near  Fort  Cumberland 
having  been  killed,  and  taken  prisoners  by  straggling  partes  of  Indians, 
the  people  in  these  parts  have  been  deterred  from  coming  i>  the  camp. 
My  chief  dependence  must  therefore  be  upon  your  province,  when  the 
road  will  be  secure  from  insults  or  attacks  of  that  kind  ; and  lest  it  should 
not  be  in  my  power  to  send  a sufficient  number  of  wagons  or  horses,  to 
bring  up  from  the  magazine  at  McDowell’s  mill*  the  provisions  I may 
have  occasion  for,  I must  desire  you  to  direct  Mr.  Swaine,  or  some  pro- 
per person,  to  have  in  view  such  a number  of  them  as  may  answer  that 
purpose,  which  shall  be  conducted  to  the  camp  under  a proper  escort: 
but  I would  not  have  any  contract  or  positive  engagement  made  till 
further  orders,  as  I am  in  hopes  this  measure  may  not  be  necessary,  and 
expense  consequently  avoided. 

I hope  soon  to  have  an  express  from  you,  with  an  exact  account  of 
the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  communication  between  the  two  roads, 

And  am  sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

E.  BRADDOCK. 

Philadelphia,  July  6,  1755. 

Sir: — The  packet  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  by  this  con- 
veyance, will  inform  you  of  the  success  of  our  part  of  his  Majesty’s 


* Franklin  county,  a few  miles  from  Loudon,  Pa.— I.  D.  R. 
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forces  under  your  command,  and  of  the  tre  atment  that  part  of  their  fleet 
have  received  from  Admiral  Boscawen,  vwho,  with  Admiral  Moslyn, 
commanded  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  now  cruising  between  St.  Law- 
rence Bay  and  Cape  Table.  It  is  said  th  at  the  French  fleet  consists 
of  twenty-four  ships,  and  the  English  of  thirty,  but  I cannot  think  these 
accounts  are  to  be  depended  on;  but  as  >our  fleet  has  fallen  in  with 
theirs,  I am  in  hopes  we  shall  have  as  good  an  account  of  the  whole  as 
we  have  of  the  two  that  are  mentioned  in  tlhe  letters  herewith. 

I make  no  doubt  Colonel  Innis  has  informed  you  that  some  Indians 
have  been  murdering  some  of  the  inhabitants  near  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  given  you  the  particulars,  which  I have  not  yet  received.  This  has 
struck  a panic  into  the  people  of  the  ba/ck  parts  of  our  country,  and  I 
expect  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  wittyi  them  to  go  with  provisions  to 
the  road  cutters  without  an  escort,  whicih  I have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
furnish,  not  being  enabled  by  my  Assembly.  . 

Mr.  Franklin  tells  me  that  the  .£1,0*00  you  have  sent  him,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  forage  bought  to  m/y  order  in  this  town,  and  for  trans- 
porting it  to  the  camp.  He  thinks,,  too,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  t’hat  you  have  ordered  him  to  buy,  of 
all  which,  he  tells  me,  he  will  give  me  an  account.  That  there  will  be 
wanting  about  £500  sterling  more  to  pay  for  the  forage  that  was  bought 
and  sent  from  the  back  counties.  I have  330  bushels  of  Indian  corn 
remaining  in  this  town,  whioh  I can  sell  again  for  what  it  cost : but  do 
not  intend  to  do  it  till  I hear  from  you,  which  I shall  expect  to  do  by 
the  return  of  the  express,  when  I shall  be  at  Shippensburg  ; and  beg 
you  would  direct  me  whether  any,  and  what  forage  must  be  laid  in  at  • 
Shippensburg,  that  I may  give  the  necessary  orders,  when  I am  in  that 
county. 

The  panic  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  people  near  the  moun-  i 
tains,  since  the  Indians  have  begun  to  scalp,  will  make  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  carry  t^/e  magazine  farther  back  than  Shippensburg.  However, 

I shall  judg  /better  of  that  when  I am  upon  the  spot,  and  fix  it  either  at 
McDowell's  mill,  at  Shippensburg,  or  at  some  place  between  them,  as  [ 
I shall  ifiink  will  best  answer  the  public  purpose. 

This  express  will  bring  you  letters  from  Colonel  Johnson,  that  will  j 
let  you  into  the  progress  he  is  making  among  the  Indians,  and  in  which 
I suppose  he  mentions  the  state  of  things  in  that  quarter,  of  which  I 
had  no  account  for  some  time,  further  than  all  our  troops  are  in  motion. 

The  cutting  off  this  re-inforcement  of  six  batallions,  will  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  French  to  hinder  the  execution  of  any  part  of  your  | 

plan ; and  if  a war  should  be  the  consequence  of  our  success  in  Amer-  ' 

ica,  and  the  colonies  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  keep  up  the  troops,  they 
have  at  present,  Canada  itself  may  find  you  employment  for  next 
summer.  I am,  sir,  &c., 

ROBERT  H.  MORRIS. 

Carlisle,  July  14,  1755. 

Sir: — I have  this  minute  the  favor  of  yours  of  the  30th  of  last  month, 
from  the  last  crossing  of  the  Yohiogany,  upon  which  I congratulate 
you,  and  I hope  this  will  find  you  in  possession  of  Fort  Duquesne. — 
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The  opening  of  the  road  has  been  somewhat  interrupted  by  some  Indi- 
ans, who  have  killed  some  of  the  wagoners,  and  people  employed  in 
carrying  them  provisions,  which  has  generally  alarmed  this  part  of  the 
province.  And  Mr.  Burd  writes  me  from  Allegheny  mountain,  that 
thirty  of  his  men  had  left  him  for  want  of  arms.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  people  that  escaped  the  Indians  returned,  a number  of  cattle 
were  procured,  and  with  a proper  quantity  of  flour,  were  sent  under  the 
protection  of  sixty-four  volunteers,  who,  I imagine,  will  meet  the  thirty 
now  in  their  way  home,  and  carry  them  back  to  their  work.  As  soon 
as  I am  informed  that  the  new  road  is  nigh  joining  your  route,  which, 
as  I have  written,  I imagine  will  be  about  the  Great  Crossing,  I shall 
send  forward  a parcel  of  oxen,  some  pork,  and  some  flour ; as  much  of 
the  two  last  articles  as  I can  procure  wagons  to  carry ; and  propose 
staying  in  this  part  of  the  province  (where  I came  to  forward  and  se- 
cure the  magazine)  till  that  be  done.  The  letter  herewith  I wrote  at 
Philadelphia,  but  the  bearer  has  been  detained  a long  time  on  the  roaj, 
on  account  of  the  murders  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  his  hopes  of 
an  escort  from  me  ; but  for  want  of  militia,  it  is  not  in  my  power ; so  he 
goes  round  by  Winchester,  and  may  be  some  time  before  he  reaches  you 
with  the  good  news  he  is  charged  with. 

I am  your  Excellency’s  most  ob’t  and  most  humble  serv’t, 

ROBERT  H.  MORRIS. 


POST’S  JOURNAL,  1758. 

[No.  X.] 

The  first  Journal  of  Christian  Frederick  Post,*  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Ohio , on  a message  from  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Delaware,  Shawanese,  and  Mingo  Indians , settled  there,  and 
formerly  in  alliance  with  the  English  ; in  order  to  prevail  on  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  French  interest ; in  the  year  1758. 

THE  JOURNAL,  &c. 

July  the  15 th,  1758 — This  day  I received  orders  from  his  honor,  the 
Governor,  to  set  out  on  my  intended  journey,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Germantown,  where  I found  all  the  Indians  drunk.  Williamegicken 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  for  a horse,  that  was  promised  him. 

Idth — This  day  I waited  for  the  said  Williamegicken  till  near  noon, 
and  when  he  came,  being  very  drunk,  he  could  proceed  no  further,  so 
that  I left  him,  and  went  to  Bethlehem. 

* Christian  Frederick  Post  was  aD  unassuming,  honest  German,  a Mo- 
ravian. He  came  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1742.  In  1743  he  ac- 
companied the  missionaries  Pyrlaeus  and  Senseman  to  Shekomeko,  an  Indian 
village  bordering  on  Connecticut,  where  he  married  a baptized  Indian  woman. 
(He  married  twice.)  Having  preached  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  for  sev- 
ral  years  ; and  after  much  persecution  and  personal  abuse — having  been  ar- 
rested at  Albany  and  imprisoned  in  New  York  ; and  on  his  enlargement 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  at  Pachgatgoch  or  Skattock,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  at  the  same  time  working  at  his  trade  as  a joiner,  returned  to  Eu- 
rope about  the  year  1749.  He  again  re-visited  this  country  ; and  while  at 
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llth — I arrived  at  Bethlehem, “and  prepared  for  my  journey. 

18 th — I read  over  both  the  last  treaties,  that  at  Easton,  and  that 
at  Philadelphia,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
each. 

19 th — With  much  difficulty  I persuaded  the  Indians  to  leave  Beth- 
lehem, and  travelled  this  day  no  further  than  Hayes’s,  having  a hard 
shower  of  rain. 

20 th — Arrived  at  Fort  Allen. 

21s?—  I called  my  company  together,  to  know  if  we  should  proceed. 
They  complained  they  were  sick,  and  must  rest  that  day.  This  day,  I 
think,  Teedyuscung  laid  many  obstacles  in  my  way,  and  was  very 
much  against  my  proceeding : he  said,  he  was  afraid  I should  never  re- 
turn; and  that  the  Indians  would  kill  me.  About  dinner  time  two  In- 
dians arrived  from  Wyoming,  with  an  account  that  Teedyuscung’s  son, 
Hans  Jacob,  was  returned,  and  brought  news  from  the  French  and  Alle- 
gheny Indians.  Teedyuscung  then  called  a Council,  and  proposed  that 
I should  only  go  to  Wyoming,  and  return,  with  the  message  his  son 
had  brought  from  Philadelphia.  I made  answer,  that  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  should  have  proposed  that  in  Philadelphia ; for  that  the  writings 
containing  my  orders  were  so  drawn,  as  obliged  me  to  go,  though  I 
should  lose  my  life. 

22c? — I desired  my  companions  to  prepare  to  set  out,  upon  which 
Teedyuscung  called  them  all  together  in  the  fort,  and  protested  against 
my  going.  His  reasons  were,  that  he  was  afraid  the  Indians  would  kill 
me,  or  the  French  get  me ; and  if  that  should  be  the  case  he  should  be 
very  sorry,  and  did  not  know  what  he  should  do.  I gave  for  answer, 
“that  I did  not  know  what  to  think  of  their  conduct.  It  is  plain,  said  I, 
that  the  French  have  a public  road  to  your  towns,  yet  you  will  not  let 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  the  English,  come  near  them  ; which  is  very 
hard : and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  French  must  be  your  masters.”  I 
added,  that,  if  I died  in  the  undertaking,  it  would  be  as  much  for  the 
Indians  as  the  English,  and  that  I hoped  my  journey  would  be  of  this 
advantage,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  Indians : therefore,  I was  resolved  to  go  forward,  taking 
my  life  in  my  hand,  as  one  ready  to  part  with  it  for  their  good.  Imme- 
diately after  I had  spoken  thus,  three  rose  up  and  offered  to  go  with  me 
the  nearest  way  ; and  we  concluded  to  go  through  the  inhabitants,  un- 
der the  Blue  mountains  to  fort  Augusta, on  Susquehanna;  where  we  ar- 
rived on  the  25th. 

It  gave  me  great  pain  to  observe  many  plantations  deserted  and  laid 
waste ; and  I could  not  but  reflect  on  the  distress  the  poor  owners  must 
be  drove  to,  who  once  lived  in  plenty ; and  I prayed  the  Lord  to  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  distressed. 

Bethlehem,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  carry  a message  to  the  western  Indians. — 
Having  discharged  the  duties  of  a messenger  faithfully  on  both  occasions,  he 
again,  attempted  to  convert  the  Indians  west  of  the  Ohio.  He  chose  to  take 
up  his  abode  about  the  year  1762,  a hundred  miles  west  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  Tus- 
carora  Town  ; he  however  failed  in  establishing  a mission  at  that  place.  He 
abandoned  the  project,  and  left  this  country  for  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Musquito  Indians,  who,  it  is  said,  were  more  tracta- 
ble.—I.  D.  R. 
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At  fort  Augusta  we  were  entertained  very  kindly,  had  our  horses  shod, 
and  one  being  lame,  we  exchanged  for  another.  Here  we  received,  by 
Indians  from  Diabago,  the  disagreeable  news  that  our  army  was,  as  they 
said,  entirely  cut  off  atTiconderoga,  which  discouraged  one  of  my  com- 
panions, Lappopetung’s  son,  so  much,  that  he  would  proceed  no  further. 
Shamokin  Daniel  here  asked  me,  if  I thought  he  should  be  satisfied  for 
his  trouble  in  going  with  me.  I told  him  every  body,  that  did  any  ser- 
vice for  the  province,  I thought,  would  be  paid. 

27 th — They  furnished  us  here  with  every  necessary  for  our  journey, 
and  we  set  out  with  good  courage.  After  we  rode  about  ten  miles,  we 
were  caught  in  a hard  gust  of  rain. 

28 th — We  came  to  Wekeeponall,  where  the  road  turns  off  for  Wy- 
oming, and  slept  this  night  at  Queenashawakee. 

29 th — We  crossed  the  Susquehanna  over  the  Big  Island.  My  com- 
panions were  now  very  fearful,  and  this  night  went  a great  way  out  of 
the  road,  to  sleep  without  fire,  but  could  not  sleep  for  the  musquitoes 
and  vermin. 

30 th&L  31$£ — We  were  glad  it  was  day,  that  we  might  set  out.  We 
got  upon  the  mountains,  and  had  heavy  rains  all  night.  The  heavens 
alone  were  our  covering,  and  we  accepted  of  all  that  was  poured  down 
from  thence. 

August  1 st — We  saw  three  hoops  on  a bush  ; to  one  of  them  there 
remained  some  long  white  hair.  Our  horses  left  us,  I suppose,  not  being 
fond  of  the  dry  food  on  the  mountains : with  a good  deal  of  trouble  we 
found  them  again.  We  slept  this  night  on  the  same  mountain. 

2 d — We  came  across  several  places  where  two  poles,  painted  red, 
were  stuck  in  the  ground  by  the  Indians,  to  which  they  tye  the  priso- 
ners, when  they  stop  at  night,  in  their  return  from  their  incursions.  We 
arrived  this  night  at  Shinglimuhee,  where  was  another  of  the  same  posts. 
It  is  a disagreeable  and  melancholy  sight,  to  see  the  means  they  make 
use  of,  according  to  their  savage  way,  to  distress  others. 

3 d — We  came  to  a part  of  a river  called  Tobeco,  over  the  mountains, 
a very  bad  road. 

4//* — We  lost  one  of  our  horses,  and  with  much  difficulty  found  him, 
but  were  detained  a whole  day  on  that  account. 

I had  much  conversation  with  Pisquetumen  ;*  of  which  I think  to  in- 
form myself  further  when  I get  to  my  journey’s  end. 

5 th — We  set  out  early  this  day,  and  made  a good  long  stretch,  cros- 
sing the  big  river  Tobeco,  and  lodged  between  two  mountains.  I had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  my  pocket  book  with  three  pounds  five  shillings,! 
and  sundry  other  things.  What  writings  it  contained  were  illegible  to 
any  body  but  myself. 

6 th — We  passed  all  the  mountains,  and  the  big  river,  Weshawaucks, 
and  crossed  a fine  meadow  two  miles  in  length,  where  we  slept  that 
night,  having  nothing  to  eat. 

7th — We  came  in  sight  of  fort  Venango,  belonging  to  the  French, 
situate  between  two  mountains,  in  a fork  of  the  Ohio  (Allegheny)  river. 

* An  Indian  Chief  that  travelled  with  him. 

f The  money  of  Pennsylvania  is  chiefly  carried  in  pocket  books. 
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I prayed  the  Lord  to  blind  them,  as  he  did  the  enemies  of  Lot  and  Elisha, 
that  I might  pass  unknown.  When  we  arrived,  the  fort  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  we  hallooed,  and  desired  them  to  fetch  us  over  ; 
which  they  were  afraid  to  do  ; but  showed  us  a place  where  we  might 
ford.  We  slept  that  night  within  half  gun  shot  of  the  fort. 

8th — This  morning  I hunted  for  my  horse,  round  the  fort,  within  ten 
yards  of  it.  The  Lord  heard  my  prayer,  and  I passed  unknown  till 
we  had  mounted  our  horses  to  go  off,  when  two  Frenchmen  came  to 
take  leave  of  the  Indians,  and  were  much  surprised  at  seeing  me,  but 
said  nothing. 

By  what  I could  learn  of  Pisquetumen,  and  the  Indians,  who  went 
into  the  fort,  the  garrison  consisted  of  only  six  men,  and  an  officer  blind 
of  one  eye.  They  enquired  much  of  the  Indians  concerning  the  English, 
whether  they  knew  of  any  party  coming  to  attack  them,  of  which  they 
were  very  apprehensive, 

9th — Heavy  rains  all  night  and  day : we  slept  on  swampy  ground. 

10 th — We  imagined  we  were  near  Kushkushkee  ; and  having  travel- 
led three  miles,  we  met  three  Frenchmen,  who  appeared  very  shy  of  us, 
but  said  nothing  more  than  to  enquire,  whether  we  knew  of  any  English 
coming  against  fort  Venango. 

After  we  travelled  two  miles' farther,  we  met  with  an  Indian,  and  one 
that  I took  to  be  a renegade  English  Indian  trader ; he  spoke  good 
English,  was  very  curious  in  examing  every  thing,  particularly  the  silver 
medal  about  Pisquitumen’s  neck.  He  appeared  by  his  countenance  to 
be  guilty.  We  enquired  of  them  where  we  were,  and  found  we  were 
lost,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  fort  Du  Quesne.  We  struck  out  of  the 
road  to  the  right,  and  slept  between  two  mountains  ; and  being  destitute 
of  food,  two  went  to  hunt,  and  the  others  to  seek  a road,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

llth — We  went  to  the  place  where  they  had  killed  two  deers,  and 
Pisquetumen  and  I roasted  the  meat.  Two  went  to  hunt  for  the  road, 
to  know  which  way  we  should  go ; one  came  back,  and  had  found  a 
road ; the  other  lost  himself. 

12 th — The  rest  of  us  hunted  for  him,  but  in  vain ; so,  as  we  could  not 
find  him,  we  concluded  to  set  off,  leaving  such  marks,  that,  if  he  returned, 
he  might  know  which  way  to  follow  us ; and  we  left  him  some  meat. 
We  came  to  the  river  Conaquonashon,  where  was  an  old  Indian  town. 
We  were  then  fifteen  miles  from  Kushkushkee. 

There  we  stopt,  and  sent  forward  Pisquetumen  with  four  strings  of 
wampum  to  apprize  the  town  of  our  coming  with  this  message  : 

“ Brother,  thy  brethren  are  come  a great  way,  and  want  to  see  thee  at 
thy  fire,  to  smoke  that  good  tobacco,  which  our  good  grandfathers  used 
to  smoke.  Turn  thy  eyes  once  more  upon  that  road,  by  which  I came. 
I bring  thee  words  of  great  consequence  from  the  Governor,  and  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  king  of  England.  Now  I desire  thee  to 
call  all  the  kings  and  captains  from  all  the  towns,  that  none  may  be 
missing.  I do  not  desire  that  my  words  may  be  hid,  or  spoken  under 
cover.  I want  to  speak  loud,  that  all  the  Indians  may  hear  me.  I hope 
thou  wilt  bring  me  on  the  road  and  lead  me  into  the  town,  I blind  the 
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French,  that  they  may  not  see  me  and  stop  their  ears,  that  they  may  not 
hear  the  great  news  I bring  you.” 

About  noon  we  met  some  Shawanese,  that  used  to  live  at  Wyoming. 
They  knew  me  and  received  me  very  kindly.  I saluted  them,  and  as- 
sured them  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  wished  them  well,  and 
wished  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them.  Before  we  came  to 
the  town,  two  men  came  to  meet  us  and  lead  us  in.  King  Beaver  shewed 
us  a large  house  to  lodge  in.  The  people  soon  came  and  shook  hands 
with  us.  The  number  was  about  sixty  young  able  men.  Soon  after 
king  Beaver  came  and  told  hi-s  people,  u Boys,  hearken:  we  sat  here 
without  ever  expecting  again  to  see  our  brethren  the  English  ; but  now 
one  of  them  is  brought  before  you  that  you  may  see  your  brethren,  the 
English,  with  your  own  eyes  ; and  I wish  you  may  take  it  into  consid- 
eration.” Afterwards  he  turned  to  me  and  said : 

“ Brother,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  I never  thought  we  should  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  one  another  more ; but  now  I am  very  glad, 
and  thank  God,  who  has  brought  you  to  us.  It  is  a great  satisfaction  to 
me.”  I said,  “ Brother,  I rejoice  in  my  heart,  I thank  God,  who  has 
brought  me  to  you.  I bring  you  joyful  news  from  the  Governor  and 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  your  children,  the  Friends  ; and,  as  I 
have  words  of  great  consequence  I will  lay  them  before  you,  when  ail 
the  kings  and  captains  are  called  together  from  the  other  towns.  I wish 
there  may  not  be  a man  of  them  missing,  but  that  they  may  be  all  here 
to  hear.” 

In  the  evening  King  Beaver  came  again,  and  told  me  they  had  held  a 
council,  and  sent  out  to  all  their  towns,  but  it  would  take  five  days  be- 
fore they  could  all  come  together.  I thanked  him  for  his  care.  Ten 
captains  came  and  saluted  me.  One  said  to  the  others  : “ We  never 
expected  to  see  our  brethren  the  English  again,  but  now  God  has  granted 
us  once  more  to  shake  hands  with  them,  which  we  will  not  forget.” 
They  sat  by  my  fire  till  midnight. 

\4:th — The  people  crowded  to  my  house ; it  was  full.  We  had  much 
talk.  Delaware  George  said,  he  had  not  slept  all  night,  so  much  had  he 
been  engaged  on  account  of  my  coming.  The  French  came,  and  would 
speak  with  me.  There  were  then  fifteen  of  them  building  houses  for  the 
Indians.  The  captain  is  gone  with  fifteen  to  another  town.  He  can 
speak  the  Indian  tongue  well.  The  Indians  say  he  is  a cunning  fox; 
that  they  get  a great  deal  of  goods  from  the  French  ; and  that  the  French 
cloathe  the  Indians  every  year,  men,  women  and  children,  and  give  them 
as  much  powder  and  lead  as  they  want. 

15 th — Beaver  King  was  informed,  that  Teedyuscung  had  said,  he  had 
turned  the  hatchet  against  the  French,  by  advice  of  the  Allegheny 
Indians  ; this  he  blamed,  as  they  had  never  sent  him  such  advice.  But 
being  informed  it  was  his  own  doing,  without  any  persuasion  of  the 
Govornor,  he  was  easy  on  that  head.  Delaware  Daniel  prepared  a din- 
ner, to  which  he  invited  me,  and  all  the  kings  and  captains ; and  when 
I came,  he  said,  u Brother,  we  are  as  glad  to  see  you  among  us,  as  if  we 
dined  with  the  Governor  and  people  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  thought 
a great  deal  since  you  have  been  here.  We  never  thought  so  much  be- 
fore.” I thanked  them  for  their  kind  reception  ; I said,  it  was  some- 
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thing  great,  that  God  had  spared  our  lives,  to  see  one  another  again,  in 
the  old  brother-like  love  and  friendship.”  There  were  in  all  thirteen,  who 
dined  together. 

In  the  evening  they  danced  at  my  fire,  first  the  men,  and  then  the 
women,  till  after  midnight. 

On  the  16th,  the  King  and  the  Captains  called  on  me  privately.  They 
wanted  to  hear  what  Teedyuscung  had  said  of  them,  and  begged  me  to 
take  out  the  writings.  I read  to  them  what  Teedyuscung  had  said,  and 
told  them,  as  Teedyuscung  had  said  he  would  speak  so  loud,  that  all  at 
Allegheny,  and  beyond,  should  hear  it,  I would  conceal  nothing  from 
them.  They  said  they  never  sent  any  such  advice,  (as  above  mentioned,) 
to  Teedyuscung,  nor  ever  sent  a message  at  ail  to  the  government;  and 
now  the  French  were  here,  their  Captain  would  come  to  hear,  and  this 
would  make  disturbance.  I then  told  them  I would  read  the  rest,  and 
leave  out  that  part,  and  they  might  tell  the  Kings  and  Captains  of  it, 
when  they  came  together. 

17 th — Early  this  morning  they  called  all  the  people  together  to  clean 
the  place  where  they  intended  to  hold  the  council,  it  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  Kushkushkee  is  divided  into  four  towns,  each  at  a distance 
from  the  others;  and  the  whole  consists  of  about  ninety  houses,  and  two 
hundred  able  warriors. 

About  noon  two  public  messengers  arrived  from  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Duquesne  and  the  other  towns.  They  brought  three  large  belts  and 
two  bundles  of  strings;  there  came  with  them  a French  Captain  and 
fifteen  men.  The  two  messengers  insisted  that  I should  go  with  them 
to  fort  Duquesne;  that  there  were  Indians  of  eight  nations,  who  wanted 
to  hear  me;  that  if  I brought  good  news,  they  inclined  to  leave  off  war, 
and  live  in  friendship  with  the  English.  The  above  messengers  being 
Indian  captains,  were  very  surly.  When  I went  to  shake  hands  with 
one  of  them,  he  gave  me  his  little  finger ; the  other  withdrew  his  hand 
entirely;  upon  which  I appeared  as  stout  as  either,  and  withdrew  my  j 
hand  as  quick  as  I could.  Their  rudeness  to  me  was  taken  very  ill  by 
the  other  captains,  who  treated  them  in  the  same  manner  in  their  turn. 

I told  them  my  order  wras  to  go  to  the  Indian  towns,  Kings  and  Cap- 
tains, and  not  to  the  French;  that  the  English  were  at  war  with  the 
French,  but  not  with  those  Indians  who  withdrew  from  the  French,  and 
would  be  at  peace  with  the  English. 

King  Beaver  invited  me  to  his  house  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  he  in- 
vited the  French  captain,  and  said  before  the  Frenchman,  that  the  Indians 
were  very  proud  to  see  one  of  their  brothers,  the  English,  among  them  ; 
at  which  the  French  captain  appeared  low  spirited  and  seemed  to  eat  his 
dinner  with  very  little  appetite. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Indian  Kings  and  Captains  called  me  aside,  and 
desired  me  to  read  them  the  writings  that  I had.  First  I read  part  of  the  ( 
Easton  treaty  to  them ; but  they  presently  stopped  me  and  would  not 
hear  it;  I then  began  with  the  articles  of  peace  made  with  the  Indians 
there.  They  stopped  me  again,  and  said  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
any  treaty  or  league  of  peace  made  at  Easton,  nor  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  Teedyuscung;  that  if  I had  nothing  to  say  to  them  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  Governor,  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me;  and  far- 
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ther  said,  they  had  hitherto  been  at  war  with  the  English,  and  had  never 
expected  to  be  at  peace  with  them  again ; and  that  there  were  six  of 
their  men  now  gone  to  war  against  them  with  other  Indians ; that  had 
there  been  peace  between  us,  those  men  should  not  have  gone  to  war. 
I then  shewed  them  the  belts  and  strings  from  the  Governor ; and  they 
again  told  me  to  lay  aside  Teedyuscung,  and  the  peace  made  by  him ; 
for  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.*'  I desired  them  to  suffer  me  to 
produce  my  papers  and  I would  read  what  I had  to  say  to  them. 

18^A — -Delaware  George  is  very  active  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
peace.  I believe  he  is  in  earnest.  Hitherto  they  have  all  treated  me 
kindly.  In  the  afternoon  ail  the  Kings  and  Captains  were  called  to- 
gether, and  sent  for  me  to  their  council.  King  Beaver  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  captains  ; and  afterwards  spoke  to  me  as  follows  : 

“ Brother:  you  have  been  here  now  five  days  by  our  fire.  We  have 
sent  to  all  the  kings  and  captains,  desiring  them  to  come  to  our  fire  and 
hear  the  good  news  you  brought.  Yesterday  they  sent  two  captains  to 
acquaint  us  they  were  glad  to  hear  our  English  brother  was  come  among 
us,  and  were  desirous  to  hear  the  good  news  he  brought;  and  since  there 
are  a great  many  nations  that  went  to  see  our  brother;  they  have  invited 
us  to  their  fire,  that  they  may  hear  us  all.  Now,  brother,  we  have  but 
one  great  fire;  so,  brother,  by  this  string  we  will  take  you  in  our  arms, 
and  deliver  you  into  the  arms  of  the  other  kings,and  when  we  have  call- 
ed all  the  nations  there,  we  will  hear  the  good  news  you  have  brought.’’ 
Delivered  four  strings. 

King  Beaver,  Shingas,  and  Delaware  George  spoke  as  follows: 

“Brother,  we  alone  cannot  make  a peace;  it  would  be  of  no  significa- 
tion; for,  as  all  the  Indians  from  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset,  are  united  in 
a body,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should  join  in  the  peace,  or  it  can 
be  no  peace;  and  we  can  assure  you,  all  the  Indians,  a great  way  from 
this,  even  beyond  the  lakes,  are  desirous  of,  and  wish  for  a peace  with 
the  English,  and  have  desired  us,  as  we  are  the  nearest  of  kin,  if  we  see 
the  English  incline  to  a peace,  to  hold  it  fast.” 

On  the  19th,  all  the  people  gathered  together,  men,  women  and  child- 
ren; and  King  Beaver  desired  me  to  read  to  them  the  news  I had 
brought,  and  told  me  that  all  the  able  men  would  go  with  me  to  the 
other  town.  I complied  with  his  desire,  and  they  appeared  very  much 
pleased  at  every  thing,  till  I came  to  that  part  respecting  the  prisoners. 
This  they  disliked ; for,  they  say,  it  appears  very  odd  and  unreasonable 
that  we  should  demand  prisoners  before  there  is  an  established  peace ; 
such  an  unreasonable  demand  makes  us  appear  as  if  we  wanted  brains. 

20th — We  set  out  from  Kushkushkee  for  Sankonk ; my  company 
consisted  of  twenty-five  horsemen  and  fifteen  foot.  We  arrived  at  San- 
konk in  the  afternoon.  The  people  of  the  town  were  much  disturbed 
at  my  coming,  and  received  me  in  a very  rough  manner.  They  sur- 


* The  peace  made  with  Teedyuscung,  was  for  the  Delawares,  &c.,  on  Sus- 
quehanna only,  and  did  not  include  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio;  they  haying  no 
deputies  at  the  treaty.  But  he  had  promised  to  halloo  to  them,  that  is,  send 
messengers  to  them,  and  endeavor  to  draw  them  into  the  peace,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did. 
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rounded  me  with  drawn  knives  in  their  hands,  in  such  a manner  that  I 
could  hardly  get  along;  running  up  against  me,  with  their  breasts  open, 
as  if  they  wanted  some  pretence  to  kill  me.  I saw  by  their  countenances 
they  soughi  my  death.  Their  faces  were  quite  distorted  with  rage,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  say  I should  not  livelong;  but  some  Indians, 
with  whom  I was  formerly  acquainted,  coming  up  and  saluting  me  in  a 
friendly  manner,  their  behavior  to  me  was  quickly  changed. 

On  the  21st  they  sent  messengers  to  fort  Duquesne,  to  let  them  know 
I was  there,  and  invited  them  to  their  fire.  In  the  afternoon  I read  them 
all  my  message,  the  French  captain  being  present;  for  he  still  continued 
with  us : upon  which  they  were  more  kind  to  me.  In  the  evening,  fifteen 
more  arrived  here  from  Kushkushkee.  The  men  here  were  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

22d — Arrived  about  twenty  Shawanese  and  Mingos.  I read  to  them 
the  message;  at  which  they  seemed  well  pleased.  Then  the  two  kings 
came  to  me  and  spoke  in  the  following  manner: 

“Brother:  we,  the  Shawanese  and  Mingos, have  heard  your  message; 
the  messenger  we  sent  to  fort  Duquesne,  is  returned,  and  tells  us,  there 
are  eight  different  nations  there  who  want  to  hear  your  message;  we  will 
conduct  you  there,  and  let  both  the  Indians  and  French  hear  what  our 
brothers,  the  English,  have  to  say.” 

1 protested  against  going  to  Fort  Duquesne,  but  all  in  vain  ; for  they 
insisted  on  my  going,  and  said  that  I need  not  fear  the  French,  for  they 
would  carry  me  in  their  bosoms,  i.  e.  engage  for  my  safety. 

23 d — We  set  off  for  Fort  Duquesne,  and  went  no  farther  this  night 
than  Logstown,  where  I met  with  four  Shawanese,  who  lived  in  Wy- 
oming when  I did.  They  received  me  very  kindly,  and  called  the 
prisoners  to  shake  hands  with  me,  as  their  countryman,  and  gave  me 
leave  to  go  into  every  house  to  see  them,  which  was  done  in  no  other 
town  besides. 

, 24//j — They  called  to  me,  and  desired  that  I would  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral for  them.  The  jealousy  natural  to  the  Indians  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed ; for  though  they  wanted  me  to  write  for  them,  they  were  afraid 
I would,  at  the  same  time,  give  other  information,  and  this  perplexed 
them. 

We  continued  our  journey  to  the  Fort;  and  arrived  in  sight,  on  this 
side  the  river,  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  Indian  Chiefs  immediately 
came  over;  they  called  me  into  the  middle,  and  King  Beaver  presented 
me  to  them,  and  said,  “Here  is  our  English  brother,  who  has  brought 
great  news/’  Two  of  them  rose  up  and  signified  they  were  glad  to  see 
me.  But  an  old  deaf  Onondago  Indian  rose  up  and  signified  his  dis- 
pleasure. This  Indian  is  much  disliked  by  the  others ; he  had  heard 
nothing  yet,  that  had  passed,  he  has  lived  here  a great  while,  and  con- 
stantly lives  in  the  fort,  and  is  mightily  attached  to  the  French ; he  spoke 
as  follows,  to  the  Delawares : 

“I  do  not  know  this  Swannock;  it  may  be  that  you  know  him.  I, 
the  Shawanese,  and  our  father  do  not  know  him.  I stand  here  (stamping 
his  foot)  as  a man  on  his  own  ground ; therefore,  I,  the  Shawanese,  and 
my  father  do  not  like  that  a Swannock  come  on  our  ground.” 

Then  there  was  silence  awhile,  till  the  pipe  went  round ; after  that 
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was  over,  one  of  the  Delawares  rose  up  and  spoke  in  opposition  to  him 
that  spoke  last,  and  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

‘c  That  man  speaks  not  as  a man ; he  endeavors  to  frighten  us,  by 
saying  this  ground  is  his ; he  dreams ; he  and  his  father  have  certainly 
drank  too  much  liquor;  they  are  drunk;  pray  let  them  go  to  sleep 
till  they  be  sober.  You  do  not  know  what  your  own  nation  does 
at  home;  how  much  they  have  to  say  to  the  Swannocks.  You  are 
quite  rotten.  You  stink.  You  do  nothing  but  smoke  your  pipe  here. 
Go  to  sleep  with  your  father,  and  when  you  are  sober  we  will  speak 
to  you.” 

After  this  the  French  demanded  me  of  the  Indians.  They  said  it  was 
a custom  among  the  white  people,  when  a messenger  came,  even  if  it 
was  the  Governor,  to  blind  his  eyes  and  lead  him  into  the  fort  to  a 
prison,  or  private  room.  They,  with  some  of  the  Indians,  insisted  very 
much  on  my  being  sent  into  the  fort,  but  to  no  purpose ; for  the  other 
Indians  said  to  the  French  : “ It  may  be  a rule  among  you,  but  we  have 
brought  him  here,  that  all  the  Indians  might  see  him,  and  hear  what  our 
brothers,  the  English,  have  to  say ; and  we  will  not  suffer  him  to  be 
blinded  and  carried  into  the  fort.”  The  French  still  insisted  on  my  being 
delivered  to  them  ; but  the  Indians  desired  them  to  let  them  hear  no  more 
about  it ; but  to  send  them  one  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  for  they  were 
hungry. 

25 th — This  morning  early  they  sent  us  over  a large  bullock,  and  all 
the  Indian  Chiefs  came  over  again,  and  counselled  a great  deal  among 
themselves ; then  the  Delaware  that  handled  the  old  deaf  Onondago  In- 
dian  so  roughly  yesterday,  addressed  himself  to  him  in  this  manner : 

“ I hope  to-day  you  are  sober.  I am  certain  you  did  not  know  what 
you  said  yesterday.  You  endeavored  to  frighten  us  ; but  know,  we  are 
now  men,  and  not  so  easily  frightened.  You  said  something  yesterday 
of  the  Shawanese ; see  here  what  they  have  sent  you,”  (presenting  him 
with  a large  roll  of  tobacco.) 

Then  the  old  deaf  Indian  rose  up  and  acknowledged  he  had  been  in 
the  wrong ; he  said,  that  he  had  now  cleaned  himself,  and  hoped  they 
would  forgive  him. 

Then  the  Delaware  delivered  the  message  that  was  sent  by  the  Shaw- 
anese, which  was,  “ That  they  hoped  the  Delawares,  &c.,  would  be 
( strong  in  what  they  were  undertaking;  that  they  were  extremely  proud 
‘ to  hear  such  good  news  from  their  brothers,  the  English  ; that  whatever 
1 contracts  they  made  with  the  English,  the  Shawanese  would  agree  to  ; 

! that  they  were  their  brothers,  and  that  they  loved  them.” 

The  French  whispered  to  the  Indians,  as  I imagined,  to  insist  on  my 
^ delivering  what  I had  to  say,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Which 
l'  they  did  to  no  purpose,  for  my  company  still  insisted  on  a hearing  on 
e this  side  the  water.  The  Indians  crossed  the  river  to  council  with  their 
1 Fathers.  My  company  desired  to  know  whether  they  would  hear  me 
or  no.  This  afternoon  three  hundred  Canadians  arrived  at  the  fort,  and 
% reported  that  six  hundred  more  were  soon  to  follow  them,  and  forty 

^ battoes  laden  with  ammunition.  Some  of  my  party  desired  me  not 

to  stir  from  the  fire ; for  that  the  French  had  offered  a great  reward 

>a*  for  my  scalp,  and  that  there  were  several  parties  out  on  that  purpose. 
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Accordingly  I stuck  constantly  as  close  to  the  fire,  as  if  I had  been 
chained  there. 

2 6th — The  Indians  with  a great  many  of  the  French  officers,  came 
over  to  hear  what  I had  to  say.  The  officers  brought  with  them  a table, 
pens,  ink,  and  paper.  I spoke  in  the  middle  of  them  with  a free  con- 
science, and  perceived  by  the  look  of  the  French,  they  were  not  pleased 
with  what  I said  : the  particulars  of  which  were  as  follows  ; I spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Brethren  at  Allegheny : We  have  a long  time  desired  to  see  and 
hear  from  you;  you  know  the  road  was  quite  stopt;  and  we  did  not 
know  how  to  come  through.  We  have  sent  many  messengers  to  you  ; 
but  we  did  not  hear  of  you  ; now  we  are  very  glad  we  have  found 
an  opening  to  come  and  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you,  and  to 
hear  your  true  mind  and  resolution.  We  salute  you  very  heartily.” 
A string,  No.  1. 

“ Brethren  at  Allegheny,  take  notice  of  what  I say.  You  know  that 
the  bad  spirit  has  brought  something  between  us,  that  has  kept  us  at  a 
distance  one  from  another  ; I now,  by  this  belt,  take  every  thing  out  of 
the  way,  that  the  bad  spirit  has  brought  between  us,  and  all  the  jealousy 
and  fearfulness  we  had  of  one  another,  and  whatever  else  the  bad  spirit 
might  have  poisoned  your  heart  and  mind  with,  that  nothing  of  it  may 
be  left,  Moreover,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  beg  for  his  assistance, 
that  he  may  put  into  our  hearts  what  pleases  him,  and  join  us  close  in 
that  brotherly  love  and  friendship,  which  our  grandfathers  had.  We 
assure  you  of  our  love  towards  you.”  A belt  of  eleven  rows. 

“ Brothers  at  Allegheny,  hearken  to  what  I say ; we  began  to  hear  of 
you  from  Wellemeghihink,  who  returned  from  Allegheny.  We  heard 
you  had  but  a slight  confused  account  of  us  ; and  did  not  know  of  the 
peace  we  made  twelve  months  past,  in  Easton.  It  was  then  agreed,  that 
the  large  belt  of  peace  should  be  sent  to  you  at  Allegheny.  As  these 
our  two  old  friends  from  Allegheny,  who  are  well  known  to  many  here, 
found  an  opening  to  come  to  our  council  fire,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
to  sit  with  us  face  to  face,  to  hear  with  their  own  ears,  every  thing  that 
has  been  transacted  between  us ; it  gives  me  and  all  the  people  of  the 
province  great  pleasure  to  see  them  among  us.  And  I assure  all  my 
brethren  at  Allegheny,  that  nothing  would  please  me,  and  all  the  people 
of  the  province  better,  than  to  see  our  countrymen,  the  Delawares,  well 
settled  among  us.” — A belt. 

“ Hearken,  my  brethren  at  Allegheny  ; when  we  began  to  make  peace 
with  the  Delawares,  twelve  months  ago,  in  behalf  of  ten  other  nations, 
we  opened  a road,  and  cleared  the  bushes  from  the  blood,  and  gathered 
all  the  bones,  on  both  sides,  together  ; and  when  we  had  brought  them 
together,  in  one  heap,  we  could  find  no  place  to  bury  them  : we  would 
not  bury  them  as  our  grandfathers  did.  They  buried  them  under  ground, 
where  they  may  be  found  again.  We  prayed  to  God,  that  he  would 
have  mercy  on  us,  and  take  all  these  bones  away  from  us,  and  hide  them, 
that  they  might  never  be  found  any  more ; and  take  from  both  sides  all 
the  remembrance  of  them  out  of  our  heart  and  mind.  And  we  have  a 
firm  confidence,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  take  all  the  bones  and  hide 
them  from  us,  that  they  may  never  be  remembered  by  us,  while  we  live, 
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nor  our  children,  nor  grand  children,  hereafter.  The  hatchet  was  buried 
on  both  sides,  and  large  belts  of  peace  exchanged.  Since  we  have 
cleared  every  thing  from  the  heart,  and  taken  every  thing  out  of  the  way; 
now,  brethren  at  Allegheny,  every  one  that  hears  me,  if  you  will  join, 
with  us,  in  that  brotherly  love  and  friendship,  which  our  grandfathers 
had,  we  assure  you,  that  all  past  offences  shall  be  forgotten,  and  never 
more  talked  of  by  us,  our  children  and  grand  children  hereafter.  This 
belt  assures  you  of  our  sincerity,  and  honest  and  upright  heart  towards 
you.” — A belt  of  seven  rows. 

“ Hearken,  brethren  at  Allegheny ; I have  told  you  that  we  really 
made  peace  with  part  of  your  nation,  twelve  months  past ; I now,  by 
this  belt,  open  the  road  from  Allegheny  to  our  council  fire,  where  your 
grandfathers  kept  good  councils  with  us,  that  all  may  pass  without  mo- 
lestation or  danger.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  unless  a road  be  kept 
open,  people  at  variance  can  never  come  together,  to  make  up  their  dif- 
ferences. Messengers  are  free  in  all  nations  throughout  the  world,  by  a 
particular  token.  Now,  brethren  at  Allegheny,  I desire  you  will  join 
with  me  in  keeping  the  road  open,  and  let  us  know  in  what  manner  we 
may  come  free  to  you,  and  what  the  token  shall  be.  I join  both  my 
hands  to  yours,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  keep  the  road  open.” — 
A belt  of  seven  rows. 

“ Now,  brethren  at  Allegheny,  hear  what  I say  : Everyone  that  lays 
hold  of  this  belt  of  peace,  I proclaim  peace  to  them  from  the  English 
nation,  and  let  you  know  that  the  great  king  of  England  does  not  incline 
to  have  war  with  the  Indians;  but  he  wants  to  live  in  peace  and  love 
with  them,  if  they  will  lay  down  the  hatchet,  and  leave  off  war  against 
him.” 

“ We  love  you  farther;  we  let  you  know  that  the  great  king  of  Eng- 
land has  sent  a great  number  of  warriors  into  this  country,  not  to  go  to 
war  against  the  Indians,  in  their  towns,  no,  not  at  all ; these  warriors 
are  going  against  the  French  ; they  are  on  the  march  to  the  Ohio,  to  re- 
venge the  blood  they  have  shed.  And  by  this  belt  I take  you  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  you  at  a distance  from  the  French,  for  your  own  safety, 
that  your  legs  may  not  be  stained  with  blood.  Come  away  on  this  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  we  may  oftener  converse  together,  and  where 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  lives.  We  look  upon  you  as  our  countrymen, 
that  sprung  out  of  the  same  ground  with  us ; we  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  of  you,  and  we  in  brotherly  love  advise  you 
to  come  away  with  your  whole  nation,  and  as  many  of  your  friends  as 
you  can  get  to  follow  you.  We  do  not  come  to  hurt  you,  we  love  you, 
therefore,  we  do  not  call  you  to  war,  that  you  may  be  slain ; what  bene- 
fit will  it  be  to  you  to  go  to  war  with  your  own  flesh  and  blood?  We 
wish  you  may  live  without  fear  or  danger  with  your  women  and  chil- 
dren.”— The  large  peace  belt. 

“ Brethren,  I have  almost  finished  what  I had  to  say,  and  hope  it  will 
be  to  your  satisfaction ; my  wish  is,  that  we  may  join  close  together  in 
that  old  brotherly  love  and  friendship,  which  our  grandfathers  had  : so 
that  ail  the  nations  may  hear  and  see  us,  and  have  the  benefit  of  it ; and 
if  you  have  any  uneasiness,  or  complaint,  in  your  heart  and  mind,  do  not 
keep  it  to  yourself.  We  have  opened  the  road  to  the  council  fire,  there- 
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fore,  my  brethren,  come  and  acquaint  the  Governor  with  it;  you  will  be 
readily  heard,  and  full  justice  will  be  done  you.” — A belt. 

“ Brethren,  one  thing  I must  bring  to  your  remembrance.  You  know, 
if  any  body  loses  a little  child,  or  some  body  takes  it  from  him,  he  can- 
not be  easy,  he  will  think  on  his  child  by  day  and  night;  since  our  flesh 
and  blood  is  in  captivity,  in  the  Indian  towns,  we  desire  you  will  re- 
joice the  country’s  heart,  and  bring  them  to  me  ; I shall  stretch  out  my 
arms  to  receive  you  kindly.” — A string. 

After  I had  done,  I left  my  belts  and  strings  still  before  them.  The 
Delawares  took  them  all  up,  and  laid  them  before  the  Mingoes : upon 
which  they  rose  up,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

“ Chau:  what  I have  heard  pleases  me  well ; I do  not  know  why  I 
go  to  war  against  the  English.  Noques , what  do  you  think  ? You 
must  be  strong.  I did  not  begin  the  war,  therefore, I have  little  to  say  ; 
but  whatever  you  agree  to,  I will  do  the  same.”  Then  he  addressed  j 

himself  to  the  Shawanese,  and  said,  “You  brought  the  hatchet  to  us  j 


from  the  French,  and  persuaded  us  to  strike  our  brothers  the  English  ; j 
you  may  consider  (laying  the  belts,  &c.  before  them,)  wherefore  you  ; 
have  done  this.” 

The  Shawanese  acknowledged  they  received  the  hatchet  from  the 
French,  who  persuaded  them  to  strike  the  English  ; that  they  would  * 

now  send  the  belts  to  all  the  Indians,  and  in  twelve  days  would  meet  * 

again. 

Present  at  this  council,  three  hundred  French  and  Indians.  They  all 
took  leave,  and  went  over  again  to  the  fort,  but  my  companions,  who  * 
were  about  seventy  in  number. 


Shamokin  Daniel,  who  came  with  me,  went  over  to  the  fort  by  him-  | 
self,  (which  my  companions  disapproved  of,)  and  counselled  with  the  \ 
Governor ; who  presented  him  with  a laced  coat  and  hat,  a blanket, 
shirts,  ribbons,  a new  gun,  powder,  lead,  &c.  When  he  returned  he  * 

was  quite  changed,  and  said,  “ See  here,  you  fools,  what  the  French  ; 

have  given  me.  I was  in  Philadelphia,  and  never  received  a farthing ;”  ! 

and,  directing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  “ The  English  are  fools,  and  so  ! l 

are  you.”  In  short,  he  behaved  in  a very  proud,  saucy  and  imperious 
manner.  He  further  said,  “ The  English  never  give  the  Indians  any  ; 

powder,  and  that  the  French  would  have  given  him  a horseload,  if  he  j 

would  have  taken  it ; see  that  young  man  there,  he  was  in  Philadelphia  • j 

and  never  got  any  thing ; I will  take  him  over  to  the  French,  and  get  I jf 
some  cloathing  for  him.”  | l: 

Three  Indians  informed  me,  that  as  soon  as  the  French  got  over,  they  I S( 


called  a council,  with  their  own  Indians,  among  whom  there  happened,  f, 
accidently,  to  be  a Delaware  captain,  who  was  privately  invited  by  one 
of  his  acquaintance  to  hear  what  the  French  had  to  say  ; and  when  they  n 
were  assembled,  the  French  spoke,  as  follows  : g 


“ My  children,  now  we  are  alone,  hearken  to  what  I have  to  say  ; I tej 

perceive  the  DelaM^ares  are  wavering ; they  incline  to  the  English,  and  tj,( 

will  be  faithful  to  us  no  longer.  Now  all  their  chiefs  are  here,  and  but  ; £ 
a handful,  let  us  cut  them  off,  and  then  we  shall  be  troubled  with  them 
no  longer.”  Then  the  Tawaas  answered,  “ No,  we  cannot  do  this  thing;  I ^ 
for  though  there  is  but  a handful  here,  the  Delawares  are  a strong  peo- 
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pie,  and  are  spread  to  a great  distance,  and  whatever  they  agree  to  must 
be.” 

This  afternoon,  in  council,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  French 
insisted  that  I must  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  me  to  go  av/ay ; which  occasioned  a quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Indians,  who  immediately  came  away  and  crossed  the  river  to  me ; and 
some  of  them  let  me  know  that  Daniel  had  received  a string  from  the 
French,  to  leave  me  there  ; but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  they  would  not 
give  their  consent;  and  then  agreed  that  I should  set  off  before  day  the 
next  morning. 

27 t/i — Accordingly  I set  out  before  day,  with  six  Indians,  and  took 
another  road,  that  we  might  not  be  seen  ; the  main  body  told  me,  they 
would  stay  behind,  to  know  whether  the  French  would  make  an  attempt 
to  take  me  by  force  ; that  if  they  did,  they,  the  Indians,  would  endeavor 
to  prevent  their  crossing  the  river,  and  coming  secretly  upon  me.  Just 
as  I set  off  the  French  fired  all  their  great  guns,  it  being  Sunday,  (L 
counted  nineteen,)  and  concluded  they  did  the  same  every  Sabbath.  We 
passed  through  three  Shawanese  towns  ; the  Indians  appeared  very 
proud  to  see  me  return,  and  we  arrived  about  night  at  Sawkunk,  where 
they  were  likewise  very  glad  to  see  me  return.  Here  T met  with  the 
two  captains,  who  treated  me  so  uncivilly  before ; they  now  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  accepted  of  my  hand,  and  apologized  for  their  former 
rude  behaviour.  Their  names  are  Kuckquetackton  and  Killbuck. — They 
said : 

“ Brother;  we,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Sawkunk,  desire  that  you 
will  hold  fast  what  you  have  begun,  and  be  strong.  We  are  but  little 
and  poor,  and  therefore  cannot  do  much.  You  are  rich,  and  must  go 
on  and  be  strong.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  towards  bringing 
about  a peace : we  have  had  a great  quarrel  about  you  with  the  French; 
but  we  do  not  mind  them.  Do  you  make  haste,  and  be  strong,  and 
let  us  see  you  again.” 

The  said  Killbuck  is  a great  captain  and  conjurer;  he  desired  me  to 
mention  him  to  the  Governor,  and  ask  him  if  he  would  be  pleased  to 
send  him  a good  saddle  by  the  next  messenger ; and  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  service  of  the  English. 

28 th — We  set  out  from  Sawkunk,  in  company  with  twenty,  for 
Kushkushkee  ; on  the  road  Shingas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked, 
if  I did  not  think,  that,  if  he  came  to  the  English,  they  would  hang  him, 
as  they  had  offered  a great  reward  for  his  head.  He  spoke  in  a very 
soft  and  easy  manner.  I told  him  that  was  a great  while  ago,  it  was  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  clean  away;  that  the  English  would  receive  him 
very  kindly.  Then  Daniel  interrupted  me,  and  said  to  Shingas:  “Do 
not  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle  lying  stories.  Wherefore  did 
the  English  hire  one  thousand  two  hundred  Indians  to  kill  us.”  I pro- 
tested it  was  false;  he  said,  “G-d  d-n  you  for  a fool ; did  you  not  see 
the  woman  lying  in  the  road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  that  the 
English  hired  ?”  I said,  “ Brother,  do  consider  how  many  thousand 
Indians  the  French  have  hired  to  kill  the  English,  and  how  many  they 
have  killed  along  the  frontiers.”  Then  Daniel  said,  “ D — m you,  why 
do  not  you  and  the  French  fight  on  the  sea?  You  come  here  only  to 
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cheat  the  poor  Indians,  and  take  their  land  from  them.”  Then  Shingas 
told  him  to  be  still ; for  he  did  not  know  what  he  said.  We  arrived  at 
Kushkushkee  before  night,  and  I informed  Pisquetumen  of  Daniel’s  be- 
haviour, at  which  he  appeared  sorry. 

29 th — I dined  with  Shingas.  He  told  me,  though  the  English  had 
set  a great  price  on  his  head,  he  had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself* 
but  was  always  very  kind  to  any  prisoners  that  were  brought  in ; and 
that  he  assured  the  governor,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
an  established  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  certain  of  the  English 
being  in  earnest. 

Then  seven  chiefs  present  said,  when  the  Governor  sends  the  next 
messenger,  let  him  send  two  or  three  white  men,  at  least,  to  confirm  the 
thing,  and  not  send  such  a man  as  Daniel ; they  did  not  understand  him; 
he  always  speaks,  said  they,  as  if  he  was  drunk ; and  if  a great  many 
of  them  had  not  known  me,  they  should  not  know  what  to  think  ; for 
every  thing  1 said  he  contradicted.  I assured  them  I would  faithfully 
inform  the  Governor  of  what  they  said,  and  they  should  see,  as  mes- 
sengers, otherguise  Indians  than  Daniel,  for  the  time  to  come ; and  I 
farther  informed  them,  that  he  was  not  sent  by  the  Governor,  but  came 
on  his  own  accord ; and  I would  endeavor  to  prevent  his  coming  again* 
Daniel  demanded  of  me  his  pay,  and  I gave  him  three  dollars  ; and  he 
took  as  much  wampum  from  me  as  he  pleased,  and  would  not  suffer  me 
to  count  it.  I imagined  there  was  about  two  thousand. 

About  night,  nine  Tawaas  past  by  here,  in  their  way  to  the  French 
Fort. 

30lh  and  32 st — The  Indians  feasted  greatly,  during  which  time,  I 
several  times  begged  of  them  to  consider  and  dispatch  me. 

September  1st — Shingas,  King  Beaver,  Delaware  George,  and  Pis- 
quetumen, with  several  other  captains,  said  to  me  : 

“Brother:  We  have  thought  a great  deal  since  God  has  brought  yon 
to  us ; and  this  is  a matter  of  great  consequence,  which  we  cannot 
readily  answer;  we  think  on  it,  and  will  answer  you  as  soon  as  we 
can.  Our  feast  hinders  us ; all  our  young  men,  women  and  children 
are  glad  to  see  you  ; before  you  came,  they  all  agreed  together  to  go 
and  join  the  French  ; but  since  they  have  seen  you,  they  all  draw  back; 
though  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  you  intend  to  drive  us  away,  and 
settle  the  country  ; or  else,  why  do  you  come  to  fight  in  the  land  that 
God  has  given  us  ?” 

I said,  we  did  not  intend  to  take  the  land  from  them,  but  only  to  drive 
the  French  away.  They  said,  they  knew  better,  for  that  they  were 
informed  so  by  our  greatest  traders;  and  some  justices  of  the  peace  had 
told  them  the  same,  and  the  French,  said  they,  tell  us  much  the  same 
thing, — “that  the  English  intend  to  destroy  us,  and  take  our  lands  from 
us  ; but,  that  they  are  only  come  to  defend  us  and  our  lands;”  but  the 
land  is  ours,  and  not  theirs  ; therefore,  we  say,  if  you  will  be  at  peace 
with  us,  we  will  send  the  French  home.  It  is  you  that  have  begun  the 
war,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  hold  fast,  and  be  not  discouraged,  in 
the  work  of  peace.  We  love  you  more  than  yon  love  us  ; for  when  we 
take  any  prisoners  from  you,  we  treat  them  as  our  own  children.  We 
are  poor,  and  yet  we  clothe  them  as  well  as  we  can,  though  you  see 
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our  children  are  as  naked  as  at  the  first.  By  this  you  may  see  that  our 
hearts  are  better  than  yours.  It  is  plain  that  you  white  people  are  the 
cause  of  this  war;  why  do  not  you  and  the  French  fight  in  the  old 
country,  and  on  the  sea?  Why  do  you  come  to  fight  on  our  land? — 
This  makes  every  body  believe  you  want  to  take  the  land  from  us  by 
force,  and  settle  it. 

I told  them,  “ Brothers,  as  for  my  part,  I have  not  one  foot  of  land, 
nor  do  I desire  to  have  any  ; and  if  I had  any  land,  I had  rather  give  it 
to  you,  than  take  any  from  you.  Yes,  brothers,  if  I die,  you  will  get 
a little  more  land  from  me ; for  I shall  then  no  longer  walk  on  that 
ground,  which  God  has  made.  We  told  you  that  you  should  keep 
nothing  in  your  heart,  but  bring  it  before  the  council  fire,  and  before 
the  Governor,  and  his  council ; they  will  readily  hear  you  ; and  I 
promise  you,  what  they  answer  they  will  stand  to.  I further  read 
to  you  what  agreements  they  made  about  Wyoming,*  and  they  stand  to 
them.” 

They  said,  “Brother,  your  heart  is  good,  you  speak  always  sincerely, 
but  we  know  there  are  always  a great  number  of  people  that  want  to 
get  rich  ; they  never  have  enough : look,  we  do  not  want  to  be  rich, 
and  take  away  that  which  others  have.  God  has  given  you  the  tame 
creatures  ; we  do  not  want  to  take  them  away  from  you.  God  has 
given  to  us  the  deer,  and  other  wild  creatures,  which  we  must  feed  on ; 
and  we  rejoice  in  that  which  springs  out  of  the  ground,  and  thank  God 
for  it.  Look  now,  my  brother,  the  white  people  think  we  have  no 
brains  in  our  heads ; but  that  they  are  great  and  big,  and  that  makes 
them  make  war  with  us  : we  are  but  a little  handful  to  what  you  are ; 
but  remember,  when  you  look  for  a wild  turkey  you  cannot  always  find 
it,  it  is  so  little  it  hides  itself  under  the  bushes  : and  when  you  hunt  for 
a rattlesnake,  you  cannot  find  it ; and  perhaps  it  will  bite  you  before 
you  see  it.  However,  since  you  are  so  great  and  big,  and  we  so  little, 
do  you  use  your  greatness  and  strength  in  completing  this  work  of 
peace.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  saw  or  heard  of  you,  since  the 
war  begun,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  think  about  it,  since  such  a 
great  body  of  you  comes  into  our  lands.  It  is  told  us,  that  you  and  the 
French  contrived  the  war,  to  waste  the  Indians  between  you  ; and  that 
you  and  the  French  intended  to  divide  the  land  between  you : this  was 
told  us  by  the  chief  of  the  Indian  traders ; and  they  said  further,  bro- 
thers, this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  come  among  you,  for  the  French 
and  English  intend  to  kill  all  the  Indians,  and  then  divide  the  land 
among  themselves.” 

Then  they  addressed  themselves  to  me,  and  said,  “ Brother,  I sup- 
pose you  know  something  about  it,  or  has  the  Governor  stopped  your 
mouth,  that  you  cannot  tell  us  ?” 

Then  I said,  “ Brothers,  I am  very  sorry  to  see  you  so  jealous.  I 
am  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  sooner  than  I would  tell  you  any 
story  that  would  be  of  hurt  to  you,  or  your  children,  1 would  suffer 
death.  And  if  I did  not  know  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Governor, 


* The  agreement  made  with  Teedyuscung,  that  he  should  enjoy  the  W yom- 
ing  lands,  and  have  houses  built  there  for  him  and  his  people. 
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that  we  should  renew  our  brotherly  love  and  friendship,  that  subsisted 
between  our  grandfathers,  I would  not  have  undertaken  this  journey.— 
I do  assure  you  of  mine  and  the  people’s  honesty.  If  the  French  had 
not  been  here,  the  English  would  not  have  come  ; and  consider,  brothers, 
whether,  in  such  a case,  we  can  always  sit  still.” 

Then  they  said,  “ It  is  a thousand  pities  we  did  not  know  this  sooner; 
if  we  had,  it  would  have  been  peace  long  before  now.” 

Then  I said,  46  My  brothers,  I know  you  have  been  wrongly  per- 
suaded by  many  wicked  people ; for  you  must  know,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  Papists  in  the  country,  in  French  interest,  who  appear  like 
gentlemen,  and  have  sent  many  runaway  Irish  papist  servants*  among 
you,  who  have  put  bad  notions  into  your  heads,  and  strengthened  you 
against  your  brothers,  the  English. 

“ Brothers;  I beg  that  you  would  not  believe  every  idle  and  false  story 
that  ill-designing  people  may  bring  to  you  against  us  your  brothers. — 
Let  us  not  hearken  to  what  lying  and  foolish  people  may  bring  ta 
you,  against  us  your  brothers.  Let  us  not  hearken  to  what  lying  and 
foolish  people  say,  but  let  us  hear  what  wise  and  good  people  say  ; they 
will  tell  us  what  is  good  for  us  and  our  children.” 

Mem.  There  are  a great  number  of  Irish  traders  now  among  the 
Indians,  who  have  always  endeavored  to  spirit  up  the  Indians  against 
the  English ; which  made  some,  that  I was  acquainted  with  from  their 
infancy,  desire  the  chiefs  to  enquire  of  me,  for  that  they  were  certain  I 
would  speak  the  truth. 

Pisquetumen  now  told  me,  we  could  not  go  to  the  General,  that  it 
was  very  dangerous,  the  French  having  sent  out  several  scouts  to  wait 
for  me  on  the  road.  And  further,  Pisquetumen  told  me  it  w'as  a pity  the 
Governor  had  no  ear,  to  bring  him  intelligence ; that  the  French  had 
three  ears,  whom  they  rewarded  with  great  presents  ; and  signified  that 
he  and  Shingiss  would  be  ears,  at  the  service  of  his  honor,  if  he  pleased. 

2d — I bade  Shingiss  to  make  haste  and  dispatch  me,  and  once  more 
desired  to  know  of  them,  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  guide  me  to  the 
General.  Of  all  which  they  told  me  they  would  consider  ; and  Shingiss 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  said,  “ Brother,  the  next  time  you  come,  I will 
return  with  you  to  Philadelphia,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
any  body’s  coming  to  hurt  the  English  more.” 

3 d — To-day  I found  myself  unwell,  and  made  a little  tea,  which  re- 
freshed me : had  many  very  pretty  discourses  with  George.  In  the 
afternoon  they  called  a council  together,  and  gave  me  the  following 
answer  in  council ; the  speaker  addressing  the  Governor  and  people  of 
Pennsylvania : 

“ Brethren,  it  is  a great  many  days  since  we  have  seen  and  heard  you. 
I now  speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  all  the  nations,  that  have  heard  you 
heretofore. 

“ Brethren,  it  is  the  first  message  which  we  have  seen  or  heard  from 


* The  Indian  traders  used  to  buy  the  transported  Irish,  and  other  convicts, 
as  servants,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  up  the  goods  among  the  Indians  ; 
many  of  these  ran  away  from  their  masters,  and  joined  the  Indians.  The  ill 
behaviour  of  these  people  has  always  hurt  the  character  of  the  English  among 
the  Indians. 
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you.  Brethren,  you  have  talked  of  that  peace  and  friendship  which  w 
had  formerly  with  you.  Brethren,  we  tell  you  to  be  strong,  and  always 
remember  that  friendship,  which  we  had  formerly.  Brethren,  we  desire 
you  would  be  strong,  and  let  us  once  more  hear  of  our  good  friendship 
and  peace,  we  had  formerly.  Brethren,  we  desire  that  you  make  haste, 
and  let  us  hear  of  you  again  ; for,  as  yet,  we  have  not  heard  you  rightly.” 
Gave  a string. 

“ Brethren,  hear  what  I have  to  say : look,  brethren,  we,  who  have 
now  seen  and  heard  you;  we,  who  are  present,  are  part  of  all  the  several 
nations,  that  heard  you  some  days  ago ; we  see  that  you  are  sorry  we 
have  not  that  friendship  we  formerly  had. 

“Look,  brethren,  we  at  Allegheny  are  likewise  sorry,  we  have  not 
that  friendship  with  you  which  we  formerly  had.  Brethren,  we  long 
for  that  peace  and  friendship  we  had  formerly.  Brethren,  it  is  good  that 
you  desire  that  friendship,  that  was  formerly  among  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Brethren,  we  will  tell  you,  you  must  not  let  that  friend- 
ship be  quite  lost,  which  was  formerly  between  us. 

“ Now,  brethren,  it  is  three  years  since  we  dropped  that  peace  and 
friendship  which  we  formerly  had  with  you.  Brethren,  it  was  dropped 
and  lay  buried  in  the  ground,  where  you  and  I stand,  in  the  middle  be- 
tween us  both.  Brethren,  I see  you  have  digged  up,  and  revived  that 
friendship  which  was  buried  in  the  ground  ; and  now  you  have  it,  hold 
it  fast.  Do  be  strong,  brethren,  and  exert  yourselves,  that  that  friendship 
may  be  well  established  and  finished  between  us.  Brethren,  if  you  will 
be  strong,  it  is  in  your  power  to  finish  that  peace  and  friendship  well. 
Therefore,  brethren,  we  desire  you  to  be  strong  and  establish  it,  and 
make  known  to  all  the  English  this  peace  and  friendship,  that  it  may 
embrace  all  and  cover  all.  As  you  are  of  one  nation  and  color,  in  all  the 
English  governments,  so  let  the  peace  be  the  same  with  all.  Brethren, 
when  you  have  finished  this  peace  which  you  have  begun ; when  it  is 
known  every  where  amongst  your  brethren,  and  you  have  every  where 
agreed  together  on  this  peace  and  friendship,  then  you  will  be  pleased 
to  send  the  great  peace  belt  to  us  at  Allegheny. 

“ Brethren,  when  you  have  settled  this  peace  and  friendship,  and 
finished  it  well,  and  you  send  the  great  peace-belt  to  me,  I will  send  it 
to  all  the  nations  of  my  color,  they  will  all  join  to  it,  and  we  all  will 
hold  it  fast. 

“Brethren,  when  all  the  nations  join  to  this  friendship,  then  the  day 
will  begin  to  shine  clear  over  us.  When  we  hear  once  more  of  you, 
and  we  join  together,  then  the  day  will  be  still,  and  no  wind,  or  storm, 
will  come  over  us  to  disturb  us. 

“ Now,  brethren,  you  know  our  hearts,  and  what  we  have  to  say  ; be 
strong ; if  you  do  what  we  have  now  told  you,  and  in  this  peace  all  the 
nations  agree  to  join.  Now,  brethren,  let  the  king  of  England  know 
what  our  mind  is  as  soon  as  possibly  you  can.”  Gave  a belt  of  eight 
rows. 
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I received  the  foregoing  speech  and  belt  from  the  underwritten,  who 
are  all  captains  and  counsellors. 

BEAVER,  KING,  CAPTAIN  PETER, 

DELAWARE  GEORGE,  MACOMAL, 

PISQUETUMEN,  POPAUCE, 

TASUCAMIN,  WASHAOCAUTAUT, 

AWAKANOMIN,  COCHQUACAUKEHLTON, 

CUSHAWMEKWY,  JOHN  HICKOMEN, 

KEYHEYNAPALIN,  KILL  BUCK. 


Delaware  George  spoke  as  follows : 

44  Look,  brothers,  we  are  here  of  three  different  nations.  I am  of  the 
Unami  naiion : I have  heard  all  the  speeches  that  you  have  made  to  us 
with  the  many  other  nations. 

“ Brothers,  you  did  let  us  know  that  every  one  that  takes  hold  of  this 
peace-belt,  you  would  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  to  the 
council  fire,  where  our  grandfathers  kept  good  councils.  So  soon  as  I 
heard  this,  I took  hold  of  it.  , 

44  Brother,  I now  let  you  know  that  my  heart  never  was  parted  from 
you.  I am  sorry  that  I should  make  friendship  with  the  French  against 
the  English.  I now  assure  you  my  heart  sticks  close  to  the  English 
interest.  One  of  our  great  captains,  when  he  heard  it,  immediately  took 
hold  of  it  as  well  as  myself.  Now,  brother,  I let  you  know  that  you 
shall  soon  see  me  by  your  council  fire,  and  then  I shall  hear  from  you 
myself,  the  plain  truth,  in  every  respect. 

44 1 love  that  which  is  good,  like  as  our  grandfathers  did : they  chose 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  their  mind:  all  the  Five  Nations  know  me, 
and  know  that  I always  spoke  the  truth ; and  so  you  shall  find,  when  I 
come  to  your  council  fire.”  Gave  a string. 

The  above  Delaware  George  had  in  company  with  him, 
CUSHAWMEKWY,  JOHN  PETER, 

KEHKEHNOPATIN,  STINFEOR, 

CAPTAIN  PETER. 


4£/i — Present,  Shingiss,  King  Beaver,  Pisquetumen,  and  several 
others.  I asked  what  they  meant  by  saying,  “They  had  not  rightly 
heard  me  yet,”  They  said  : 

44  Brother:  you  very  well  know  that  you  have  collected  all  your  young 
men  about  the  country,  which  makes  a large  body ; and  now  they  are 
standing  before  our  doors  ; you  come  with  good  news,  and  fine  speeches. 
Brother,  this  is  what  makes  us  jealous,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it;  if  you  had  brought  the  news  of  peace  before  your  army  had 
begun  to  march,  it  would  have  caused  a great  deal  more  good.  We  do 
not  so  readily  believe  you,  because  a great  many  great  men  and  traders 
have  told  us,  long  before  the  war,  that  you  and  the  French  intended  to 
join  and  cut  all  the  Indians  off.  These  were  people  of  your  own  color, 
and  your  own  countrymen;  and  some  told  us  to  join  the  French;  for 
that  they  would  be  our  fathers ; besides,  many  runaways  have  told  us 
the  same  story ; and  some  we  took  prisoners  told  us  how  you  would 
use  us,  if  you  caught  us  ; therefore,  brother,  I say,  we  cannot  conclude, 
at  this  time,  but  must  see  and  hear  you  once  more.”  And  further  they 
said  : 
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“ Now,  brother,  you  are  here  with  us,  you  are  our  flesh  and  blood, 
speak  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  will  not  the  French  and  English 
join  together  to  cut  off  the  Indians  ? Speak,  brother,  from  your  heart, 
and  tell  us  the  truth,  and  let  us  know  who  were  the  beginners  of  the  war.” 

Then  I delivered  myself  thus  : 

“ Brothers,  I love  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I am  extremely 
sorry  to  see  the  jealousy  so  deeply  rooted  in  your  hearts  and  minds.  I 
have  told  you  the  truth ; and  yet,  if  I was  to  tell  it  you  a hundred  times, 
it  seems  you  would  not  rightly  believe  me.  My  Indian  brothers,  I wish 
you  would  draw  your  hearts  to  God,  that  he  may  convince  you  of  the 
truth. 

“ I do  now  declare,  before  God,  that  the  English  never  did,  nor  never 
will,  join  with  the  French  to  destroy  you.  As  far  as  I know,  the  French 
are  the  beginners  of  this  war.  Brothers,  about  twelve  years  ago,  you 
may  remember,  they  had  war  wfith  the  English,  and  they  both  agreed  to 
articles  of  peace.  The  English  gave  up  Cape  Breton  in  Acadia,  but  the 
French  never  gave  up  the  part  of  that  country,  which  they  had  agreed 
to  give  up ; and,  in  a very  little  time,  made  their  children  strike  the 
English.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  the  war.  Now,  brothers  ; if  any 
body  strike  you  three  times,  one  after  another,  you  still  sit  still  and  con- 
sider: they  strike  you  again,  then,  my  brothers,  you  say,  it  is  time,  and 
you  will  rise  up  to  defend  yourselves.  Now,  my  brothers,  this  is  exactly 
the  case  between  the  French  and  English.  Consider  farther,  my  broth- 
ers, what  a great  number  of  our  poor  back  inhabitants  have  been  killed 
since  the  French  came  to  the  Ohio.  The  French  are  the  cause  of  their 
death,  and  if  they  were  not  there,  the  English  would  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  go  there.  They  go  no  where  to  war,  but  where  the  French 
are.  Those  wicked  people  that  set  you  at  variance  with  the  English, 
by  telling  you  many  wicked  stories,  are  papists  in  French  pay  ; besides, 
there  are  many  among  us,  in  the  French  service,  who  appear  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  buy  Irish  papist  servants,  and  promise  them  great  rewards 
to  run  away  to  you  and  strengthen  you  against  the  English,  by  making 
them  appear  as  black  as  devils.” 

This  day  arrived  here  two  hundred  French  and  Indians,  on  their  way 
to  Fort  Duquesne.  They  staid  all  night.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
King  Beaver’s  daughter  died,  on  which  a great  many  guns  were  fired  in 
the  town. 

5 th — It  made  a general  stop  in  my  journey.  The  French  said  to  their 
children,  they  should  catch  me  privately,  or  get  my  scalp.  The  com- 
mander wanted  to  examine  me,  as  he  was  going  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
When  they  told  me  of  it,  I said,  as  he  was  going  to  Fort  Duquesne,  he 
might  enquire  about  me  there ; I had  nothing  at  all  to  say,  or  do  with 
the  French  ; they  would  tell  them  every  particular  they  wanted  to  know 
in  the  fort.  They  all  came  into  the  house  where  I was,  as  if  they  would 
see  a new  creature. 

In  the  afternoon  there  came  six  Indians,  and  brought  three  German 
prisoners,  and  two  scalps  of  the  Catawbas. 

As  Daniel  blamed  the  English,  that  they  never  paid  him  for  his  trouble, 
I asked  him  wether  he  was  pleased  with  what  I paid  him.  He  said, 
no.  I said,  “Brother,  you  took  as  much  as  you  pleased.”  I asked 
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you,  whether  you  was  satisfied;  you  said  yes.  I told  him,  I was 
ashamed  to  hear  him  blame  the  country  so.  I told  him,  “You  shall 
have  for  this  journey  whatever  you  desire,  when  I reach  the  inhabitants.” 
6tli — Pisquetumen,  Tom  Hickman  and  Shingiss  told  me: 

“ Brother,  it  is  good  that  you  have  stayed  so  long  with  us  ; we  love 
to  see  you,  and  wish  to  see  you  here  longer;  but  since  you  are  so  de- 
sirous to  go,  you  may  set  off  to-morrow  : Pisquetumen  has  brought  you 
here,  and  he  may  carry  you  home  again  ; you  have  seen  us,  and  we  have 
talked  a great  deal  together,  which  we  have  not  done  for  a long  time 
before,  Now,  brother,  we  love  you,  but  cannot  help  wondering  why 
the  English  and  French  do  not  make  up  with  one  another,  and  tell  one 
another  not  to  fight  on  our  land.” 

I told  them,  “ Brother,  if  the  English  told  the  French  so  a thousand 
times,  they  never  would  go  away.  Brother,  you  know  so  long  as  the 
world  has  stood  there  has  not  been  such  a war.  You  know  when  the 
French  lived  on  the  other  side,  the  war  was  there,  and  here  we  lived  in 
peace.  Consider  how  many  thousand  men  are  killed,  and  how  many 
houses  are  burned  since  the  French  lived  here : if  they  had  not  been 
here  it  would  not  have  been  so ; you  know  we  do  not  blame  you  ; we 
blame  the  French  ; they  are  the  cause  of  this  war;  therefore,  we  do  not 
come  to  hurt  you,  but  to  chastise  the  French.” 

They  told  me,  that  at  the  great  council,  held  at  Onondago,  among  the 
Five  Nations,  before  the  war  began  (Conrad  Weiser  was  there,  and 
wrote  every  thing  down)  it  was  said  to  the  Indians  at  the  Ohio,  that  they 
should  let  the  French  alone  there,  and  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Five  Na- 
tions ; the  Five  Nations  would  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Yet  soon 
after  two  hundred  French  and  Indians  came  and  built  Fort  Duquesne. 
King  Beaver  and  Shingiss  spoke  to  Pisquetumen  : 

“ Brother,  you  told  us  that  the  Governor  of  Philadelphia  and  Teedyus- 
cung  took  this  man  out  of  their  bosoms,  and  put  him  into  your  bosom, 
that  you  should  bring  him  here;  and  you  have  brought  him  here  to  us  ; 
and  we  have  seen  and  heard  him ; and  now  we  give  him  into  your 
bosom,  to  bring  him  to  the  same  place  again,  before  the  Governor;  but 
do  not  let  him  quite  loose  ; we  shall  rejoice  when  we  shall  see  him  here 
again.”  They  desired  me  to  speak  to  the  Governor,  in  their  behalf,  as 
follows : 

“Brother,  we  beg  you  to  remember  our  oldest  brother,  Pisquetumen, 
and  furnish  him  with  good  clothes, and  reward  him  well  for- his  trouble; 
for  we  all  shall  look  upon  him  when  he  comes  back.” 

7 th — When  we  were  ready  to  go,  they  began  to  council  which  course 
we  should  go,  to  be  safest ; and  then  they  hunted  for  the  horses,  but 
could  not  find  them  ; and  so  we  lost  that  days  journey. 

It  is  a troublesome  cross  and  heavy  yoke  to  draw  this  people ; they 
can  punish  and  squeeze  a body's  heart  to  the  utmost.  I suspect  the 
reason  they  kept  me  here  so  long  was  by  instigation  of  the  French.  I 
remember  somebody  told  me,  the  French  told  them  to  keep  me  twelve 
days  longer,  for  that  they  were  afraid  I should  get  back  too  soon,  and 
give  information  to  the  general.  My  heart  has  been  very  heavy  here, 
because  they  kept  me  for  no  purpose.  The  Lord  knows  how  they  have 
been  counselling  about  my  life ; but  they  did  not  know  who  was  my 
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protector  and  deliverer:  I believe  my  Lord  has  been  too  strong  against 
them  ; my  enemies  have  done  what  lies  in  their  power. 

8th — We  prepared  for  our  journey  on  the  morning,  and  made  our- 
selves ready.  There  came  some  together  and  examined  me  what  I had 
wrote  yesterday.  I told  them  I wondered  what  need  they  had  to  con- 
cern themselves  about  my  writing.  They  said  if  they  knew  I had 
wrote  about  the  prisoners,  they  would  not  let  me  go  out  of  the  town. 
I told  them  what  I writ  was  my  duty  to  do. 

“ Brothers,  I tell  you  I am  not  afraid  of  you,  if  there  were  a thousand 
more.  I have  a good  conscience  before  God  and  man.  I tell  you  I 
have  wrote  nothing  about  the  prisoners.  I tell  you,  Brothers,  this  is 
not  good ; there’s  a bad  spirit  in  your  heart,  which  breeds  that  jealousy; 
and  it  will  keep  you  ever  in  fear,  that  you  will  never  get  rest.  I beg 
you  would  pray  to  God,  for  grace  to  resist  that  wicked  spirit  that  breeds 
such  wicked  jealousies  in  you  ; which  is  the  reason  you  have  kept  me 
here  so  long.  How  often  have  I begged  of  you  to  dispatch  me  ? Iam 
ashamed  to  see  yon  so  jealous ; I am  not,  in  the  least,  afraid  of  you. 
Have  1 not  brought  writings  to  you?  and  what,  do  you  think  I must 
not  carry  some  home,  to  the  Governor?  or,  shall  I shut  my  mouth,  and 
say  nothing?  Look  into  your  own  hearts,  and  see  if  it  would  be  right 
or  wrong,  if  any  body  gives  a salutation  to  their  friends,  and  it  is  not 
returned  in  the  same  way.  You  told  me  many  times  how  kind  you 
were  to  the  prisoners,  and  now  you  are  afraid  that  any  of  them  should 
speak  to  me.” 

They  told  me  they  had  cause  to  be  afraid ; and  then  made  a draught, 
and  shewed  me  how  they  were  surrounded  with  war.  Then  I told  them 
if  they  would  be  quiet  and  keep  at  a distance,  they  need  not  fear.  Then 
they  went  away  very  much  ashamed,  one  after  another.  I told  my  men 
that  we  must  make  haste  and  go;  and  accordingly  we  set  off  in  the  after- 
noon from  Kushkushkee  and  came  ten  miles. 

9th — We  took  a little  foot-path  hardly  to  be  seen.  We  lost  it  and 
went  through  thick  bushes,  till  we  came  to  a mire  which  we  did  not  see, 
till  we  were  in  it;  and  Tom  Hickman  fell  in  and  almost  broke  his  leg. 
We  had  hard  work  before  we  could  get  the  horse  out  again.  The  Lord 
helped  me  that  1 got  safe  from  my  horse.  I and  Pisquetumen  had 
enough  to  do  to  come  through.  We  passed  many  such  places  : it  rained 
all  day ; and  we  got  a double  portion  of  it,  because  we  received  all  that 
hung  on  the  bushes.  We  were  as  wet  as  if  we  were  swimming  all  the 
day ; and  at  night  we  laid  ourselves  down  in  a swampy  place  to  sleep, 
where  we  had  nothing  but  the  heavens  for  our  covering. 

10 th — We  had  but  little  to  live  on.  Tom  Hickman  shot  a deer  on 
the  road.  Every  thing  here,  upon  the  Ohio,  is  extremely  dear,  much 
more  so  than  in  Pennsylvania:  I gave  for  one  dish  of  corn  four  hundred 
and  sixty  wampum.  They  told  me  that  the  Governor  of  fortDuquesne 
kept  a store  of  his  own,  and  that  all  the  Indians  must  come  and  buy  the 
goods  of  him ; and  when  they  come  and  buy,  he  tells  them  if  they  will 
go  to  war  they  shall  have  as  much  goods  as  they  please.  Before  I set 
off,  I heard  further,  that  a ^French  Captain  who  goes  to  all  the  Indian 


* He  was  sent  to  collect  the  Indians  together,  to 
army  once  more  on  their  march. 
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towns  came  to  Sawkunck,  and  said,  “Children,  will  you  not  come  and 
help  your  father  against  the  English?”  They  answered,  “Why  should 
we  go  to  war  against  our  brethren?  They  are  now  our  friends.”  “ 0 ! 
Children,”  said  he,  “I  hope  you  do  notown  them  for  friends.”  “Yes,” 
said  they,  “ We  do ; we  are  their  friends  and  we  hope  they  will  remain 
ours.”  “O ! Children,”  said  he,  “You  must  not  believe  what  you  have 
heard,  and  what  has  been  told  you  by  that  man.”  They  said  to  him, 
“ Yes,  we  do  believe  him  more  than  we  do  you  : it  was  you  that  set  us 
against  them;  and  we  will  by  and  by  have  peace  with  them:”  and  then 
he  spoke  not  a word  more,  but  returned  to  the  fort.  So,  I hope,  some 
good  is  done : praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

llth — Being  Monday,  we  went  over  Antigoc  : we  went  down  a very 
steep  hill,  and  our  horses  slipt  so  far,  that  I expected,  every  moment, 
they  would  fall  heels  over  head.  We  found  fresh  Indian  tracts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  We  crossed  Allegheny  river  and  went  through 
the  bushes  upon  a high  hill,  and  slept  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
without  fire,  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a cold  night,  and  I had  but  a 
thin  blanket  to  cover  myself. 

12th — We  made  a little  fire  to  warm  ourselves  in  the  morning.  Our 
horses  began  to  be  weary  with  climbing  up  and  down  these  steep  moun- 
tains. We  came  this  night  to  the  top  of  a mountain  where  we  found  a 
log  house.  Here  we  made  a small  fire,  just  to  boil  ourselves  a little 
victuals.  The  Indians  were  very  much  afraid,  and  lay  with  their  guns 
and  tomhocks  on  all  night.  They  heard  somebody  run  and  whisper 
in  the  night.  I slept  very  sound,  and  in  the  morning  they  asked  me  if 
I was  not  afraid  the  enemy  Indians  would  kill  me.  I said,  “ No,  I am 
not  afraid  of  the  Indians,  nor  the  devil  himself:  I fear  my  great  Creator, 
God.”  “Aye,  they  said,  you  know  you  will  go  to  a good  place  when 
you  die,  but  we  do  not  know  that:  that  makes  us  afraid.” 

13 th — In  the  afternoon  we  twice  crossed  Chowatin  and  came  to  Pon- 
chestanning,  an  old  deserted  Indian  town  that  lies  on  the  same  creek. 
We  went  through  a bad  swamp,  where  were  very  thick  sharp  thorns, 
so  that  they  tore  our  clothes  and  flesh,  both  hands  and  face,  to  a bad 
degree.  We  had  this  kind  of  road  all  the  day.  In  the  evening  we 
made  a fire,  and  then  they  heard  something  rush  in  the  bushes  as  though 
they  heard  somebody  walk.  Then  we  went  about  three  gun-shot  from 
our  fire  and  could  not  find  a place  to  lie  down  on,  for  the  innumer- 
able rocks ; so  that  we  were  obliged  to  get  small  stones  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  places  in  the  rocks  for  our  bed  ; but  it  was  very  uneasy ; almost 
shirt  and  skin  grew  together.  They  kept  watch  one  after  another  all 
night. 

14 th — In  the  morning,  I asked  them  what  made  them  afraid.  They 
said  I knew  nothing;  the  French  had  set  a great  price  on  my  head;  and 
they  knew  there  was  gone  out  a great  scout  to  lie  in  wait  for  me.  We 
went  over  great  mountains  and  a very  bad  road. 

15 th — We  came  to  Susquehanna  and  crossed  it  six  times,  and  came  to 
Catawaweshink,  where  had  been  an  old  Indian  town.  In  the  evening 
there  came  three  Indians  and  said  they  saw  two  Indian  tracks,  which 
came  to  the  place  where  we  slept,  and  turned  back,  as  if  to  give  informa- 
tion of  us  to  a party ; so  that  we  were  sure  they  followed  us. 
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1 6th  and  17 th — We  crossed  the  mountain  and  came  to  the  Big  Island, 
where  having  nothing  to  live  on,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  to  hunt. 

19 th — We  met  twenty  warriors,  who  were  returning  from  the  inhab- 
itants, with  five  prisoners  and  one  scalp ; six  of  them  were  Delawares, 
the  rest  Mingoes.  We  sat  down  all  in  one  ring  together.  I informed 
them  where  I had  been,  and  what  was  done ; they  asked  me  to  go  back 
a little,  and  so  I did,  and  slept  all  night  with  them.  I informed  them  of 
the  particulars  of  the  peace  proposed  ; they  said,  u If  they  had  known 
so  much  before,  they  would  not  have  gone  to  war.  Be  strong ; if  you 
make  a good  peace,  then  we  will  bring  all  the  prisoners  back  again.” 
They  killed  two  deer,  and  gave  me  one. 

20 th — We  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  went  on  our  journey,  and  ar- 
rived the  22d  at  fort  Augusta,  in  the  afternoon,  very  weary  and  hungry  ; 
but  greatly  rejoiced  of  our  return  from  this  tedious  journey. 

There  is  not  a prouder,  or  more  high  iminded  people,  in  themselves 
than  the  Indians.  They  think  themselves  the  wisest  and  prudentest 
men  in  the  world ; and  that  they  can  over-power  both  the  French  and 
English  when  they  please.  The  white  people  are,  in  their  eyes,  nothing 
at  all.  They  say,  that  through  their  conjuring  craft,  they  can  do  what 
they  please,  and  nothing  can  withstand  them.  In  their  way  of  fighting 
they  have  this  method,  to  see  that  they  first  shoot  the  officers  and  com- 
manders ; and  then,  they  say,  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  them.  They 
also  say,  that  if  their  conjurers  run  through  the  middle  of  our  people, 
no  bullet  can  hurt  them.  They  say  too,  that  when  they  have  shot  the 
commanders,  the  soldiers  will  all  be  confused,  and  will  not  know  what 
to  do.  They  say  of  themselves,  that  every  one  of  them  is  like  a king 
and  captain,  and  fights  for  himself.  By  this  way  they  imagine  they  can 
overthrow  any  body  of  men,  that  may  come  against  them.  They  say, 
“ The  English  people  are  fools  ; they  hold  their  guns  half  man  high, 
and  then  let  them  snap ; we  take  sight  and  have  them  at  a shot,  and  so 
do  the  French  ; they  do  not  only  shoot  with  a bullet,  but  big  swan  shot.” 
They  say,  the  French  load  with  a bullet  and  six  swan  shot.  They 
further  say,  “We  take  care  to  have  the  first  shot  at  our  enemies,  and 
then  they  are  half  dead  before  they  begin  to  fight.” 

The  Indians  are  a people  full  of  jealousy,  and  will  not  easily  trust 
any  body  ; and  they  are  very  easily  affronted,  and  brought  into  jealousy ; 
then  afterwards,  they  A'ill  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  those  they  sus- 
pect ; and  it  is  not  brought  so  easy  out  of  their  minds  ; they  keep  it  to 
their  graves,  and  leave  the  seed  of  it  in  their  children  and  grand  child- 
ren’s minds;  so, if  they  can,  they  will  revenge  themselves  for  every 
imagined  injury.  They  are  a very  distrustful  people.  Through  their 
imagination  and  reason,  they  think  themselves  a thousand  times  stronger 
than  all  other  people.  Fort  Du  Quesne  is  said  to  be  undermined.  The 
French  have  given  out,  that,  if  we  overpower  them,  and  they  should  die, 
we  should  certainly  all  die  with  them.  When  I came  to  the  fort,  the 
garrison,  it  was  said,  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  men; 
and  I am  told  they  will  now  be  full  three  thousand  French  and  Indians. 
They  are  almost  all  Canadians,  and  will  certainly  meet  the  general  be- 
fore he  comes  to  the  fort,  in  an  ambush.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the 
French  will  make  no  open  field-battle,  as  in  the  old  country,  but  lie  in 
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ambush.  The  Canadians  are  all  hunters.  The  Indians  have  agreed  to 
draw  back ; but  how  far  we  may  give  credit  to  their  promises,  the  Lord 
knows.  It  is  the  best  way  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them,  as  if  they 
really  could,  with  one  thousand,  overpower  eight  thousand. 

Thirty-two  nights  I lay  in  the  woods ; the  heavens  were  my  cover- 
ing. The  dew  came  so  hard  sometimes,  that  it  pinched  close  to  the 
skin.  There  was  nothing  that  laid  so  heavy  on  my  heart,  as  the  man 
that  went  along  with  me.  He  thwarted  me  in  every  thing  I said  or  did; 
not  that  he  did  it  against  me,  but  against  the  country,  on  whose  business 
I was  sent:  I was  afraid  he  would  overthrow  what  I went  about. — 
When  he  was  with  the  English  he  would  speak  against  the  French, 
and  when  with  the  French  against  the  English.  The  Indians  observed 
that  he  was  a false  fellow,  and  desired  me,  that  I would  not  bring  him 
any  more,  to  transact  any  business  between  the  English  and  them  ; and 
told  me,  it  was  through  his  means  I could  not  have  the  liberty  to  talk 
with  the  prisoners. 

Praise  and  glory  be  to  the  Lamb,  that  has  been  slain,  and  brought  me 
through  the  country  of  dreadful  jealousy  and  mistrust,  where  the  prince 
of  this  world  has  his  rule  and  government  over  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience. 

The  Lord  has  preserved  me  through  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties, 
that  I have  ever  been  under.  He  directed  me  according  to  his  will,  by 
his  holy  spirit.  I had  no  one  to  converse  with  but  him.  He  brought 
me  under  a thick,  heavy,  and  dark  cloud,  into  the  open  air;  for  which 
I adore,  praise  and  worship  the  Lord  my  God,  that  I know  has  grasped 
me  in  his  hands,  and  has  forgiven  me  for  all  sins,  and  sent  and  washed 
my  heart  with  his  most  precious  blood;  that  I now  live  not  for  myself, 
but  for  him  that  made  me;  and  to  do  his  holy  will  is  my  pleasure.  I 
own  that,  in  the  children  of  light,  there  dwells  another  kind  of  spirit, 
than  there  does  in  the  children  of  this  world  ; therefore,  these  two  spi- 
rits cannot  rightly  agree  in  fellowship. 

CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK  POST. 
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POST’S  SECOND  JOURNAL,  1758. 

THE  SECOND  JOURNAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK  POST,  ON  A MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  THE  INDIANS  ON  THE  OHIO,  IN  THE 
LATTER  PART  OF  THE  SAME  YEAR. 

Containing  his  further  negotiation  with  these  people , to  accomplish 
the  design  of  his  former  journey , and  procure  a peace  wish  them  : 
in  which  he  met  with  fresh  difficulties  and  dangers , occasioned  by 
the  French  influence,  \c. 

But  the  Indians , being  acquainted  with  his  honest  simplicity , and 
calling  to  mind  their  former  friendship  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania , so  far  paid  a regard  to  his  sincerity,  as  to  listen 
to  the  terms  proposed  ; and  in  consequence  thereof  the  French  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  Ohio  country  to  General  Forbes, 
after  destroying  with  their  own  hands  their  strong  fort  of  Du- 
■„  quesne. 

October  25th,  1758 — Having  received  the  orders  of  the  honorable 
Governor  Denny,  I set  out  from  Easton  to  Bethlehem,  and  arrived 
there  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I was  employed  most 
of  the  night,  in  preparing  myself  with  necessaries,  &c.,  for  the 
journey. 

2 6th — Rose  early,  but  my  horse  being  lame,  though  I travelled  all  the 
day,  I could  not,  till  after  night,  reach  to  an  inn,  about  ten  miles  from 
Reading. 

21th — I set  out  early,  and  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  came 
to  Reading,  and  there  found  Captain  Bull,  Mr.  Hays,  and  the  Indians 
just  mounted,  and  ready  to  set  out  on  their  journey.  They  were 
heartily  glad  to  see  me.  Pisquetomen  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  said, 
“ Now,  Brother,  I am  glad  I have  got  you  in  my  arms,  I will  not  let 
you  go,  I will  not  let  you  go  again  from  me,  you  must  go  with  me 
and  I likewise  said  the  same  to  him,  and  told  him,  “I  will  accompany 
you,  if  you  will  go  the  same  way  as  I must  go.”  And  then  I called 
them  together,  in  Mr.  Weiser’s  house,  and  read  a letter  to  them,  which 
I had  received  from  the  Governor,  which  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

“ To  Pisquetoman  and  Thomas  Hickman , to  Totiniontonna  and 
Shickalamy , and  to  Isaac  Still. 

“ Brethren,  Mr.  Frederick  Post  is  come  express  from  the  general, 
who  sends  his  compliments  to  you,  and  desires  you  would  come  by 
the  way  of  his  camp,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  you. 

“By  this  string  of  wampum  I request  of  you  to  alter  your  intended 
rout  by  way  of  Shamokin,  and  to  go  to  the  general,  who  will  give  you 
a kind  reception.  It  is  a nigher  way,  in  which  you  will  be  better 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  can  travel  with  less  fatigue  and  more 
safety. 


“ Easton,  October  23d,  1758. 


“WILLIAM  DENNY. 
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To  which  I added,  “ Brethren,  I take  you  by  this  string,  by  the  hand, 
and  lift  you  from  this  place,  and  lead  you  along  to  the  general.” 

After  which  they  consulted  among  themselves,  and  soon  resolved  to 
go  with  me.  We  shook  hands  with  each  other,  and  Mr.  Hays  imme- 
diately set  out  with  them.  After  which,  having  with  some  difficulty 
procured  a fresh  horse,  in  the  king’s  service,  I set  off  about  noon  with 
Captain  Bull:  and  when  we  came  to  Conrad  Weiser’s  plantation,*  we 
found  Pisquetomen  lying  on  the  ground  very  drunk,  which  obliged  us  to 
stay  there  all  night : the  other  Indians  were  gone  eight  miles  farther  on 
their  journey. 

28 th — We  rose  early,  and  I spoke  to  Pisquetomen  a great  deal.  He 
was  very  sick,  and  could  hardly  stir.  When  we  overtook  the  rest,  we 
found  them  in  the  same  condition,  and  they  seemed  discouraged  from 
going  the  way  to  the  general,  and  wanted  to  go  through  the  woods.  I 
told  them,  I was  sorry  to  see  them  wavering,  and  reminded  them,  that 
when  I went  to  their  towns,  I was  not  sent  to  the  French,  but  when 
your  old  men  insisted  on  my  going  to  them,  I followed  their  advice,  and 
went.  And  as  the  general  is,  in  the  king’s  name,  over  the  provinces, 
in  matters  of  war  and  peace,  the  Indians  at  Allegheny,  want  to  know, 
whether  all  the  English  governments  will  join  in  the  peace  with  them. 
The  way  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  is  to  go  to  him,  and  there  you  will 
receive  another  great  belt  to  carry  home,  which  I desire  you  seriously 
to  take  into  consideration.  They  then  resolved  to  go  to  Harris’  ferry, 
and  consider  about  it  as  they  went.  We  arrived  there  late  in  the 
night. 

29 th — In  the  morning,  the  two  Cayugas  being  most  desirous  of  going 
through  the  woods,  the  others  continued  irresolute;  upon  which  I told 
them,  “ I wish  you  would  go  with  courage,  and  with  hearty  resolution,” 
and  repeated  what  I had  said  to  them  yesterday,  and  reminded  them, 
as  they  were  messengers,  they  should  consider  what  would  be  the  best 
for  their  whole  nation ; “consult  among  yourselves,  and  let  me  know 
your  true  mind  and  determination  and  I informed  them,  I could  not 
go  with  them,  unless  they  would  go  to  the  general,  as  I had  messages 
to  deliver  him.  After  which,  having  consulted  together,  Pisquetomen 
came  and  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said,  “Brother,  here  is  my  hand,  we  have 
all  joined  to  go  with  you,  and  we  put  ourselves  under  your  protection 
to  bring  us  safe  through,  and  to  secure  us  from  all  danger.”  We  came 
that  night  to  Carlisle  and  found  a small  house  without  the  fort,  for  the 
Indians  to  be  by  themselves,  and  hired  a woman  to  dress  their  victuals, 
which  pleased  them  well. 

30 th — Setting  out  early,  we  came  to  Shippensburg,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  fort,  where  the  Indians  had  a house  to  themselves. 

31st — Set  out  early.  In  our  passing  by  Chambers  Fort,  some  of  the 
Irish  people,  knowing  some  of  the  Indians,  in  a rash  manner  exclaimed 
against  them,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  to  get  them  off  clear.  At  fort 
Loudon  we  met  about  sixteen  of  the  Cherokees,  who  came  in  a friendly 
manner  to  our  Indians,  inquiring  for  Bill  Sockum,  and  shewed  the  pipe 
they  had  received  from  the  Shawanese,  and  gave  it,  according  to  their 


* Near  Womelsdorf,  14  miles  west  from  Reading,  Pa. — 1.  D.  R. 
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custom,  to  smoke  out  of,  and  said,  they  hoped  they  were  friends  of  the 
English.  They  knew  me.  Pisquetomen  begged  me  to  give  him  some 
wampum,  that  he  might  speak  to  them.  I gave  him  400  white  wan.- 
pum,  and  he  then  said  to  them:  “ We  formerly  had  friendship  one  with 
another ; we  are  only  messengers,  and  cannot  say  much,  but  by  these 
strings  we  let  you  know  we  are  friends,  and  we  are  about  settling  a 
peace  with  the  English,  and  wish  to  be  at  peace  also  with  you,  and  all 
other  Indians.”  And  informed  them  further,  they  came  from  a treaty, 
which  was  held  at  Easton,  between  the  Eight  United  Nations,  and  their 
confederates,  and  the  English,  in  which  peace  was  established ; and 
shewed  them  the  two  messengers  from  the  Five  Nations,  who  were 
going  with  them,  to  make  it  known  to  all  the  Indians  to  the  westward. 
Then  the  Cherokees  answered  and  said  : “ they  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  far  the  friendship  was  to  reach ; they,  for  themselves,  wished  it 
might  reach  from  the  sun-rise  to  the  sun-set;  for,  as  they  were  in  friend- 
ship with  the  English,  they  would  be  at  peace  with  all  their  friends,  and 
at  war  with  their  enemies.” 

Nov.  1st — We  reached  fort  Littleton,  in  company  with  the  Chero- 
kees, and  were  lodged  in  the  fort ; they,  and  our  Indians,  in  distinct 
places  ; and  they  entertained  each  other  with  stories  of  their  warlike  ad- 
ventures. 

2d — Pisquetomen  said  to  me,  u you  have  led  us  this  way,  through 
the  fire  ; if  any  mischief  should  befal  us,  we  shall  lay  it  entirely  to  you  ; 
for  we  think  it  was  your  doing,  to  bring  us  this  way ; you  should  have 
told  us  at  Easton,  if  it  was  necessary  we  should  go  to  the  general.” 

I told  him,  “ that  I had  informed  the  great  men  at  Easton,  that  I then 
thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  let  them  go  from  thence,  till  they  had 
seen  the  general’s  letter;  and  assured  them,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
general’s  pleasure.” 

3 d — Pisquetomen  began  to  argue  with  captain  Bull  and  Mr.  Hays, 
upon  the  same  subject,  as  they  did  with  me,  when  I went  to  them  with 
my  first  message  ; which  was,  u that  they  should  tell  them,  whether  the 
general  would  claim  the  land  as  his  own,  when  he  should  drive  the 
French  away  ? or,  whether  the  English  thought  to  settle  the  country  ? 
We  are  always  jealous  the  English  will  take  the  land  from  us.  Look, 
brother,  what  makes  you  come  with  such  a large  body  of  men,  and  make 
such  large  roads  into  our  country  ; we  could  drive  away  the  French  our- 
selves, without  your  coming  into  our  country.” 

Then  I desired  captain  Bull  and  Mr.  Hays  to  be  careful  how  they 
argued  with  the  Indians  ; and  be  sure  to  say  nothing,  that  might  affront 
them ; for  it  may  prove  to  our  disadvantage,  when  we  come  amongst 
them.  This  day  we  came  to  Raystown,  and  with  much  difficulty,  got 
a place  to  lodge  the  Indians  by  themselves,  to  their  satisfaction. 

4 th — We  intended  to  set  out,  but  our  Indians  told  us,  the  Cherokees 
had  desired  them  to  stay  that  da)T,  as  they  intended  to  hold  a council; 
and  they  desired  us  to  read  over  to  them  the  governor’s  message,  which 
we  accordingly  did.  Pisquetomen,  finding  Jenny  Frazer  there,  who 
had  been  their  prisoner,  and  escaped,  spoke  to  her  a little  rashly.  Our 
Indians,  waiting  all  the  day,  and  the  Cherokees  not  sending  to  them, 
were  displeased. 
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5 th — Rose  early,  and,  it  raining  smartly,  we  asked  our  Indians  if  they 
would  go;  which  they  took  time  to  consult  about. 

The  Cherokees  came  and  told  them,  the  English  had  killed  about 
thirty  of  their  people,  for  taking  some  horses  ; which  they  resented 
much ; and  told  our  Indians  they  had  better  go  home,  than  go  any 
farther  with  us,  lest  they  should  meet  with  the  same.  On  hearing  this, 
l told  them  how  I had  heard  it  happened  ; upon  which  our  Indians  said, 
they  had  behaved  like  fools,  and  brought  the  mischief  on  themselves. 

Pisquetomen,  before  we  went  from  hence,  made  it  up  with  Jenny 
Frazer,  and  they  parted  good  friends  ; and  though  it  rained  hard,  we  set 
out  at  10  o’clock,  and  got  to  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny,  and  lodged  at 
the  first  run  of  water. 

6th — One  of  our  horses  went  back  ; we  hunted  a good  while  for  him. 
Then  we  set  off,  and  found  one  of  the  worst  roads  that  ever  was  travel- 
led until  Stoney  creek.  Upon  the  road  we  overtook  a great  number  of 
pack  horses  ; whereon  Pisquetomen  said,  “ Brother, now  you  see,  if  you 
had  not  come  to  us  before,  this  road  would  not  be  so  safe  as  it  is  ; now 
you  see,  we  could  have  destroyed  all  this  people  on  the  road,  and  great 
mischief  would  have  been  done,  if  you  had  not  stopt,  and  drawn  our 
people  back.”  We  were  informed  that  the  general  was  not  yet  gone  to 
fort  Duquesne,  wherefore  Pisquetomen  said,  he  was  glad,  and  expressed, 
“ If  I can  come  to  our  towns  before  the  general  begins  the  attack,  I 
know  our  people  will  draw  back,  and  leave  the  French.”  We  lodged 
this  night  at  Stoney  creek. 

7 th — We  rose  early,  and  made  all  the  haste  we  could  on  our  journey; 
we  crossed  the  large  creek,  Rekempalin,  near  Lawrel  hill.  Upon  this 
hill  we  overtook  the  artillery;  and  came,  before  sun  set,  to  Loyal  Han- 
ning. We  were  gladly  received  in  the  camp  by  the  general,  and  most 
of  the  people.  We  made  our  fire  near  the  other  Indian  camps,  which 
pleased  our  people.  Soon  after  some  of  the  officers  came,  and  spoke 
very  rashly  to  our  Indians,  in  respect  to  their  conduct  to  our  people ; at 
which  they  were  much  displeased,  and  answered  as  rashly,  and  said, 
“ they  did  not  understand  such  usage,  for  they  were  come  upon  a mes- 
sage of  peace  ; if  we  had  a mind  to  war,  they  knew  how  to  help  them- 
selves, and  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  us.” 

8 th — At  eleven  o’clock  the  general  called  the  Indians  together,  the 
Cherokees  and  Catawbas  being  present ; he  spake  to  them  in  a kind  and 
loving  manner,  and  bid  them  heartily  welcome  to  his  camp, -and  expres- 
sed his  joy  to  see  them,  and  desired  them  to  give  his  compliments  to  all 
their  kings  and  captains  : — He  desired  them  that  had  any  love  for  the 
English  nation,  to  withdraw  from  the  French ; for  if  he  should  find 
them  among  the  French,  he  must  treat  them  as  enemies,  as  he  should 
advance  with  a large  army  very  soon,  and  cannot  wait  longer  on  account 
of  the  winter  season.  After  that  he  drank  the  king’s  health,  and  all  that 
wish  well  to  the  English  nation  ; then  he  drank  king  Beaver’s,  Shingas’ 
and  all  the  warrior’s  healths,  and  recommended  us  (the  messengers,)  to 
their  care  ; and  desired  them  to  give  credit  to  what  we  should  say.  After 
that  we  went  to  another  house  with  the  general  alone  ; and  he  showed 
them  the  belt,  and  said,  he  would  furnish  them  with  a writing,  for  both 
the  belt  and  string  : and  after  a little  discourse  more,  our  Indians  parted 
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in  love  and  well  satisfied.  And  we  made  all  necessary  preparation  for 
our  journey. 

9th— Some  of  the  colonels  and  chief  commanders  wondered  how  I 
came  through  so  many  difficulties,  and  how  I could  rule  and  bring  these 
people  to  reason,  making  no  use  of  gun  or  sword.  I told  them,  it  is 
done  by  no  other  means  than  by  faith.  Then  they  asked  me,  if  I had 
faith  to  venture  myself  to  come  safe  through  with  my  companions.  I 
told  them,  it  was  in  my  heart  to  pray  for  them,  “ you  know  that  the 
Lord  has  given  many  promises  to  his  servants,  and  what  he  promises, 
you  may  depend  upon,  he  will  perform.”  Then  he  wished  us  good  suc- 
cess. We  waited  till  almost  noon  for  the  writing  of  the  general.  We 
were  escorted  by  an  hundred  men,  rank  and  file,  commanded  by  captain 
Haselet ; we  passed  through  a tract  of  good  land,  about  six  miles  on  the 
old  trading  path,  and  came  to  the  creek  again,  where  there  is  a large  fine 
bottom,  well  timbered  ; from  thence  we  came  upon  a hill,  to  an  advanced 
breast  work,  about  ten  miles  from  the  camp,  well  situated  for  strength, 
facing  a small  branch  of  the  aforesaid  creek ; the  hill  is  steep  down, 
perpendicular  about  twenty  feet,  on  the  south  side  ; which  is  a great 
defence  ; and  on  the  west  side  the  breast  work,  about  seven  feet  high, 
where  we  encamped  that  night.  Our  Indian  companions  heard  that  we 
were  to  part  in  the  morning,  and  that  twelve  men  were  to  be  sent  with 
us,  and  the  others,  part  of  the  company,  to  go  towards  fort  Duquesne. 
Our  Indians  desired  that  the  captain  would  send  twenty  men,  instead  of 
twelve  ; that  if  any  accident  shoud  happen,  they  could  be  more  able  to 
defend  themselves  in  returning  back,  “ for  we  know,  say  they,  the  enemy 
will  follow  the  smallest  party.”  It  began  to  rain.  Within  five  miles 
from  the  breast  work  we  departed  from  captain  Haselet;  he  kept  the  old 
trading  path  to  the  Ohio.  Lieutenant  Hays  was  ordered  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Allegheny  river,  with  fourteen  men.  We  went  the  path  that 
leads  along  the  Loyal  Hanning  creek,  where  there  is  a rich  fine  bottom, 
land  well  timbered,  good  springs  and  small  creeks.  At  four  o’clock  we 
were  alarmed  by  three  men,  in  Indian  dress  ; and  preparation  was  made 
on  both  sides,  for  defence.  Isaac  Still  showed  a white  token,  and  Pis- 
quetomen  gave  an  Indian  halloo  ; after  which  they  thew  down  their 
bundles,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  We  afterwards  took  up 
their  bundles,  and  found  that  it  was  a small  party  of  our  men,  that  had 
been  long  out.  We  were  sorry  that  we  had  scared  them,  for  they  lost 
their  bundles  with  all  their  food.  Then,  I held  a conference  with  our 
Indians,  and  asked  them,  if  it  would  not  be  good,  to  send  one  of  our 
Indians  to  Logstown  and  fort  Duquesne,  and  call  the  Indians  from 
thence,  before  we  arrive  at  Kushkushking.  They  all  agreed  it  would 
not  be  good,  as  they  were  but  messengers  ; it  must  be  done  by  their 
chief  men.  The  wolves  made  a terrible  music  this  night. 

1 1 th — We  started  early,  and  came  to  the  old  Shawanese  town,  called 
Keckkeknepolin,  grown  up  thick  with  weeds,  briars  and  bushes,  that 
we  scarcely  could  get  through.  Pisquetomen  led  us  upon  a steep  hill, 
that  our  horses  could  hardly  get  up  ; and  Thomas  Hickman’s  horse 
tumbled,  and  rolled  down  the  hill  like  a wheel ; on  which  he  grew 
angry,  and  would  go  no  further  with  us,  and  said,  he  would  go  by  him- 
self. It  happened  we  found  a path  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  three 
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o’clock  we  came  to  Kiskemeneco,  an  old  Indian  town,  a rich  bottom, 
well  timbered,  good  fine  english  grass,  well  watered,  and  lays  wraste 
since  the  war  began.  We  let  our  horses  feed  here,  and  agreed  that  lieu- 
tenant Hays  might  go  back  with  his  party  ; and  as  they  were  short  of 
provisions,  we,  therefore,  gave  them  a little  of  ours,  which  they  took 
very  kind  of  us.  Thomas  Hickman  could  find  no  other  road,  and  came 
to  us  again  a little  ashamed:  we  were  glad  to  see  him  ; and  we  went 
about  three  miles  farther,  where  we  made  a large  fire.  Here  the  Indians 
looked  over  their  presents,  and  grumbled  at  me  ; they  thought,  if  they 
had  gone  the  other  way  by  Shamokin,  they  would  have  got  more. 
Captain  Bull  spoke  in  their  favour,  against  me.  Then  I said  to  them, 
“ I am  ashamed  to  see  you  grumble  about  presents  ; I thought  you  were 
sent  to  establish  a peace.”  Though  I confess  I was  not  pleased  that  the 
Indians  were  so  slightly  fitted  out  from  Easton,  as  the  general  had  nothing 
to  give  them,  in  the  critical  circumstances  he  was  in,  fit  for  their  purpose. 

12 th — Early  in  the  morning,  I spoke  to  the  Indians  of  my  company: 
“ Brethren ; you  have  now  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  country  back 
and  forward,  likewise  through  the  midst  of  the  army,  without  any  diffi- 
culty or  danger;  you  have  seen  and  heard  a great  deal.  When  I was 
among  you,  at  Allegheny,  you  told  me  I should  not  regard  what  the 
common  people  would  say,  but  only  hearken  to  the  chiefs ; I should 
take  no  bad  stories  along.  I did  accordingly ; and  when  I left  Alle- 
gheny I dropt  all  evil  reports,  and  only  carried  the  agreeable  news, 
which  was  pleasing  to  all  that  heard  it.  Now,  brethren,  I beg  of  you 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  drop  all  evil  reports,  which  you  may  have  heard 
of  bad  people,  and  only  to  observe  and  keep  what  you  have  heard  of 
our  rulers,  and  the  wise  people,  so  that  all  your  young  men,  women 
and  children,  may  rejoice  at  our  coming  to  them,  and  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it.” 

They  took  it  very  kindly.  After  awhile  they  spoke  in  the  following 
manner  to  us,  and  said,  “ Brethren ; when  you  come  to  Kushkushking, 
you  must  not  mind  the  prisoners,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. — 
Mr.  Post,  when  he  was  first  there,  listened  too  much  to  the  prisoners ; 
the  Indians  were  almost  rnad  with  him  for  it,  and  would  have  confined 
him  for  it ; for,  they  said,  he  had  wrote  something  of  them.” 

As  we  were  hunting  for  our  horses,  we  found  Thomas  Hickman’s 
horse  dead,  which  rolled  yesterday  down  the  hill.  At  one  o’clock  we 
came  to  the  Allegheny,  to  an  old  Shawano  town,  situated  under  a high 
hill  on  the  east,  opposite  an  island  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  very  rich 
land,  well  timbered.  We  looked  for  a place  to  cross  the  river,  but  in 
vain.  We  then  went  smartly  to  work,  and  made  a raft ; we  cut  the 
wood,  and  carried  it  to  the  water  side.  The  wolves  and  owls  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  night. 

13 th — We  got  up  early,  and  boiled  some  chocolate  for  breakfast,  and 
then  began  to  finish  our  rafts.  We  clothed  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could  in  Indian  dress.  It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
before  we  all  got  over  to  the  other  side,  near  an  old  Indian  town.  The 
Indians  told  us  we  should  not  call  Mr.  Bull  captain,  their  young  men 
would  be  mad  that  we  brought  a warrior  there.  We  went  up  a steep 
hill,  good  land,  to  the  creek  Cowewanick,  where  we  made  our  fire. — 
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They  wanted  to  hunt  for  meat,  and  look  for  a road.  Captain  Bull 
shot  a squirrel,  and  broke  his  gun.  I cut  fire  wood,  and  boiled  some 
chocolate  for  supper.  The  others  came  home,  and  brought  nothing.— 
Pisquetomen  wanted  to  hear  the  writing  from  the  general,  which  we 
read  to  them,  to  their  great  satisfaction.  This  was  the  first  night  we 
slept  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Bull  took  the  tent  along  with  him.  We 
discoursed  a good  deal  of  the  night  together. 

L4th — We  rose  early,  and  thought  to  make  good  progress  on  our 
way.  At  one  o’clock  Thomas  Hickman  shot  a large  buck  ; and  as  our 
people  were  hungry  for  meat,  we  made  our  camp  there,  and  called  the 
water  Buck  run.  In  the  evening  we  heard  the  great  guns  fired  from 
fort  Duquesne.  Whenever  I looked  towards  that  place,  I felt  a dismal 
impression,  the  very  place  seemed  shocking  and  dark.  Pisquetomen 
looked  his  things  over,  and  found  a white  belt,  sent  by  the  commission- 
ers of  trade,  for  the  Indian  affairs.  We  could  find  no  writing  concern- 
ing the  belt,  and  did  not  know  what  was  the  signification  thereof.  They 
seemed  much  concerned  to  know  it. 

15 th — We  arose  early,  and  had  a good  day’s  journey.  We  passed 
these  two  days  through  thick  bushes  of  briars  and  thorns,  so  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  through.  We  crossed  the  creek  Paquakonink ; the 
land  is  very  indifferent.  At  twelve  o’clock  we  crossed  the  road  from 
Venango  to  fort  Duquesne.  We  went  west  towards  Kushkushking, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort.  We  went  over  a large  barren  plain, 
and  made  our  lodging  by  a little  run.  Pisquetomen  told  us,  we  must 
send  a messenger,  to  let  them  know'  of  our  coming,  as  the  French  live 
amongst  them.  He  desired  a string  of  wampum  ; I gave  him  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  We  concluded  to  go  within  three  miles  of  Kush- 
kushking, to  their  sugar  cabins,  and  to  call  their  chiefs  there.  In  dis- 
course, Mr.  Bull  told  the  Indians,  the  English  should  let  all  the  prison- 
ers stay  amongst  them,  that  liked  to  stay. 

1 6/A— W e met  two  indians  on  the  road,  and  sat  down  with  them  to 
dinner.  They  informed  us  that  no  body  was  at  home,  at  Kushkush- 
king; that  one  hundred  and  sixty  from  that  town,  were  gone  to  war 
against  our  party.  We  crossed  the  above  mentioned  creek  ; good  land, 
but  hilly.  We  went  down  a long  valley  to  Beaver  creek,  through  old 
Kushkushking,  a large  spot  of  land,  about  three  miles  long.  They  both 
went  with  us  to  the  town.  One  of  them  rode  before  us,  to  let  the  peo- 
ple in  the  town  know  of  our  coming;  we  found  there  but  two  men,  and 
some  women.  Those  that  were  at  home,  received  us  kindly.  Pisque- 
tomen desired  us  to  read  the  message  to  them  that  were  there. 

17 th — There  were  five  Frenchmen  in  the  town,  the  rest  were  gone  to 
war.  We  held  a council  with  Delaware  George,  delivered  him  the 
string  and  presents,  that  were  sent  to  him,  and  informed  him  of  the 
general’s  sentiments,  and  what  he  desired  of  them  ; upon  which  he 
agreed,  and  complied  to  go  with  Mr.  Bull,  to  the  general.  Towards 
night  Keckkenepalin  came  home  from  the  war,  and  told  us  the  disagree- 
able news,  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  that  party  that  had  guided  us. — 
They  had  killed  Lieutenant  Hays,  and  four  more,  and  took  five  prison- 
ers, the  others  got  clear  off.  They  had  a skirmish  with  them  within 
twelve  miles  of  fort  Duquesne.  Further  he  told  us,  that  one  of  the 
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captives  was  to  be  burnt,  which  grieved  us.  By  the  prisoners  they 
were  informed  of  my  arrival ; on  which  they  concluded  to  leave  the 
French,  and  to  hear  what  news  we  brought  them.  In  the  evening  they 
brought  a prisoner  to  town.  We  called  the  Indians  together  that  were 
at  home,  and  explained  the  matter  to  them,  and  told  them,  as  their  own 
people  had  desired  the  general  to  give  them  a guide  to  conduct  them 
safe  home,  and  by  a misfortune,  your  people  have  fallen  in  with  this 
party,  and  killed  five  and  taken  five  prisoners,  and  we  are  now  informed 
that  one  of  them  is  to  be  burnt;  “Consider,  my  brethren,  if  you 
should  give  us  a guide  to  bring  us  safe  on  our  way  home,  and  our  par- 
ties should  fall  in  with  you,  how  hard  you  would  take  it.” 

They  said,  “Brother:  it  is  a hard  matter,  and  we  are  sorry  it  hath 
happened  so.”  I answered,  “ Let  us  therefore  spare  no  pains  to  relieve 
them  from  any  cruelty.”  We  could  scarce  find  a messenger  that  would 
undertake  to  go  to  Sawkung,  where  the  prisoner  was  to  be  burnt.  We 
promised  to  one  named  Compass,  500  black  wampum,  and  Mr.  Hays 
gave  him  a shirt  and  a dollar,  on  which  he  promised  to  go.  We  sent 
him  as  a messenger.  By  a string  of  wampum  I spoke  these  words, 
“Brethren:  consider  the  messengers  are  come  home  with  good  news, 
and  three  of  your  brethren,  the  English,  with  them.  We  desire  you 
would  pity  your  own  young  men,  women  and  children,  and  use  no  hard- 
ships towards  the  captives,  as  having  been  guiding  our  party.” 

Afterwards  the  warriors  informed  us,  that  their  design  had  not  been 
to  go  to  war,  but  that  they  had  a mind  to  go  to  the  general,  and  speak 
with  him,  and  on  the  road  the  French  made  a division  among  them,  that 
they  could  not  agree,  after  which  they  were  discovered  by  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Catawbas,  who  fled,  and  left  their  bundles,  where  they  found 
an  English  color.  So  Kekeuscung  told  them  he  would  go  before  them 
to  the  general,  if  they  would  follow  him,  but  they  would  not  agree  to 
it,  and  the  French  persuaded  them  to  fall  upon  the  English  at  Loyal- 
hanning;  they  accordingly  did,  and  as  they  were  driven  back,  they  fell 
in  with  that  party  that  guided  us,  which  they  did  not  know.  They 
seemed  very  sorry  for  it. 

18 tli — Captain  Bull  acted  as  commander,  without  letting  us  know 
any  thing,  or  communicating  with  us.  He  and  George  relieved  a pris- 
oner from  the  warriors,  by  what  means  I do  not  know.  When  the 
warriors  were  met,  he  then  called  us  first  to  sit  down,  and  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say.  The  Indian  that  delivered  the  prisoner  to  Bull  and 
George,  spoke  as  follows  : 

“My  brethren,  the  English  are  at  such  a distance  from  us,  as  if  they 
were  under  ground,  that  I cannot  hear  them.  I am  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  such  good  news ; and  I am  very  sorry  that  it  happened  so, 
that  I went  to  war.  Now  I let  the  general  know,  he  should  consider  his 
young  men,  and  if  you  should  have  any  of  us,  to  set  them  at  liberty,  so 
as  we  do  to  you. 

Then  Pisquetumen  said:  “As  the  Governor  gave  these  three  mes- 
sengers into  my  bosom,  so  I now  likewise,  by  this  string  of  wampum, 
give  Bull  into  Delaware  George’s  bosom,  to  bring  him  safe  to  the  gen- 
eral.” Mr.  Bull  sat  down  with  the  prisoner,  who  gave  him  some 
intelligence  in  writing;  at  which  the  Indians  grew  very  jealous,  and 
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asked  them  what  they  had  to  write  there?  I wrote  a letter  to  the  gen- 
eral by  Mr.  Bull.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bull,  Delaware  George,  and 
1 Keskenepalen  set  out  for  the  camp.  Towards  night  they  brought  in 
I another  prisoner.  When  Mr.  Bull  and  company  were  gone,  the  Indians 
| took  the  same  prisoner,  whom  Bull  had  relieved,  and  bound  him  and 
; carried  him  to  another  town,  without  our  knowledge.  I a thousand 
I times  wished  Mr.  Bull  had  never  meddled  in  the  affair,  fearing  they 
1 would  exceedingly  punish,  and  bring  the  prisoner  to  confession  of  the 
* contents  of  the  writing. 

19 th — A great  many  of  the  warriors  came  home.  The  French  had 

I infused  bad  notions  into  the  Indians,  by  means  of  the  letters,  they  found 
upon  Lieut.  Hays,  who  was  killed,  which  they  falsely  interpreted  to 

I them,  viz  : That,  in  one  letter  it  was  wrote,  that  the  general  should  do 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  conquer  the  French,  and,  in  the  mean  time 
the  messengers  to  the  Indians  should  do  their  utmost  to  draw  the  Indians 
back,  and  keep  them  together  in  conferences,  till  he,  the  general,  had 
made  a conquest  of  the  French,  and  afterwards  he  should  fall  upon  all 
Indians,  and  destroy  them.  And,  that,  if  we  should  lose  our  lives,  the 
English  would  carry  on  the  war,  so  long  as  an  Indian  or  Frenchman 
was  alive.  Thereupon  the  French  said  to  the  Indians  : 

“Now  you  can  see,  my  children,  how  the  English  want  to  deceive 
you,  and  if  it  would  not  offend  you,  I would  go  and  knock  these  mes- 
sengers on  the  head,  before  you  should  be  deceived  by  them.”  One  of 
the  Indian  captains  spoke  to  the  French  and  said  : “To  be  sure  it  would 
offend  us,  if  you  should  offer  to  knock  them  on  the  head.  If  you  have 
a mind  to  go  to  war,  go  to  the  English  army,  and  knock  them  on  the 
head,  and  not  these  three  men,  that  come  with  a message  to  us.” 

After  this  speech  the  Indians  went  all  off,  and  left  the  French.  Nev- 
| ertheless  it  had  enraged  some  of  the  young  people,  and  made  them 
suspicious  ; so  that  it  was  a precarious  time  for  us.  I said  : “ Brethren, 
have  good  courage,  and  be  strong;  let  not  every  wind  disturb  your 
mind  ; let  the  French  bring  the  letter  here  ; for,  as  you  cannot  read,  they 
may  tell  you  thousands  of  false  stories.  We  will  read  the  letter  to  you. 

I As  Isaac  Still  can  read,  he  will  tell  you  the  truth.” 

After  this  all  the  young  men  were  gathered  together,  Isaac  Still  being 
in  company.  The  young  men  said : “ One  that  had  but  half  an  eye 
: could  see  that  the  English  only  intended  to  cheat  them  ; and  that  it  was 

J best  to  knock  every  one  of  us  messengers  on  the  head,” 

Then  Isaac  began  to  speak  and  said ; “I  am  ashamed  to  hear  such 
' talking  from  you  ; you  are  but  boys  like  me ; you  should  not  talk  of 
r such  a thing.  There  have  been  thirteen  nations  at  Easton,  where  they 
’’  have  established  a firm  peace  with  the  English  ; and  I have  heard  that 
s the  Five  Nations  were  always  called  the  wisest;  go  tell  them  they  are 
0 fools,  and  cannot  see  ; and  tell  them  that  you  are  kings,  and  wise  men. 

Go  and  tell  the  Cayuga  chiefs  so,  that  are  here;  and  you  will  become 
5 great  men.”  Afterwards  they  were  all  still,  and  said  notone  word  more. 

20 th — There  came  a great  many  more  together  in  the  town,  and 
''  brought  Henry  Osten,  the  serjeant,  who  was  to  have  been  burnt.  They 
® hallooed  the  war  halloo  : and  the  men  and  women  beat  him  till  he  came 
( into  the  house.  It  is  a grievous  and  melancholy  sight  to  see  our  fellow 
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mortals  so  abused.  Isaac  Still  had  a long  discourse  with  the  French 
captain  ; who  made  himself  great,  by  telling  how  he  had  fought  the 
English  at  Loyal-Hanning.  Isaac  rallied  him,  and  said  he  had  seen 
them  scalp  horses,  and  take  others  for  food.  The  first  he  denied,  but 
the  second  he  owned.  Isaac  ran  the  captain  quite  down,  before  them  all. 
The  French  captain  spoke  with  the  two  Cayugas  ; at  last  the  Cayugas 
spoke  very  sharp  to  him,  so  that  he  grew  pale,  and  was  quite  silent. 

These  three  days  past  was  precarious  time  for  us.  We  were  warned 
not  to  go  far  from  the  house,  because  the  people  who  came  from  the 
slaughter,  having  been  driven  back,  were  possessed  with  a murdering 
spirit;  which  led  them  as  in  a halter,  in  which  they  were  catched,  and 
with  bloody  vengeance  were  thirsty  and  drunk.  This  afforded  a mel- 
ancholy prospect.  Isaac  Still  was  himself  dubious  of  our  lives.  We 
did  not  let  Mr.  Hays  know  of  the  danger.  I said:  “As  God  hath 
stopped  the  mouth  of  the  lions,  that  they  could  not  devour  Daniel,  so  he 
will  preserve  us  from  their  fury,  and  bring  us  through.”  I had  a dis- 
course with  Mr.  Hays  concerning  our  message,  and  begged  him  he  would 
pray  to  God  for  grace  and  wisdom,  that  he  would  grant  us  peace  among 
this  people.  We  will  remain  in  stillness,  and  not  look  to  our  own 
credit.  We  are  in  the  service  of  our  king  and  country.  This  people 
are  rebellious  in  heart;  now  we  are  here  to  reconcile  them  again  to  the 
General,  Governor,  and  the  English  nation ; to  turn  them  again  from 
their  errors.  And  I wished  that  God  would  grant  us  his  grace,  whereby 
we  may  do  it;  which  I hope  and  believe  he  will  do.”  Mr.  Hays  took 
it  to  heart  and  was  convinced  of  all : which  much  rejoiced  me.  I 
begged  Isaac  Still  to  watch  over  himself,  and  not  to  be  discouraged,  for 
I hoped  the  storm  would  soon  pass  by. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the  captains  gathered  together  in  the  middle  town  ; 
they  sent  for  us,  and  desired  we  should  give  them  information  of  our 
message.  Accordingly  we  did.  We  read  the  message  with  great 
satisfaction  to  them.  It  was  a great  pleasure  both  to  them  and  us.  The 
number  of  captains  aad  counsellors  were  sixteen.  In  the  evening  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  fort  Duquesne,  with  a string  of  wampum  from  the 
commander ; upon  which  they  all  came  together  in  the  house  where  we 
lodged.  The  messengers  delivered  their  string,  with  these  words  from 
their  father,  the  French  King  : 

“ My  children,  come  to  me,  and  hear  what  I have  to  say.  The  Eng- 
lish are  coming  with  an  army  to  destroy  both  you  and  me.  I therefore, 
desire  you  immediately,  my  children,  to  hasten  with  all  the  young  men  ; 
we  will  drive  the  English  and  destroy  them.  I,  as  a father,  will  tell 
you  always  what  is  best.”  He  laid  the  string  before  one  of  the  captains. 
After  a little  conversation,  the  captain  stood  up  and  said  : “ I have  just 
heard  something  of  our  brethren  the  English,  which  pleaseth  me  much 
better.  I will  not  go.  Give  it  to  the  others,  may  be  they  will  go.” 
The  messenger  took  up  again  the  string  and  said  : “ He  won’t  go,  he 
has  heard  of  the  English.”  Then  all  cried  out,  “yes,  yes,  we. have 
heard  from  the  English.”  He  then  threw  the  string  to  the  other  fire 
place,  where  the  other  captains  were ; but  they  kicked  it  from  one  to 
another,  as  if  it  was  a snake.  Captain  Peter  took  a stick,  and  with  it 
flung  the  string  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  said : “ Give 
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it  to  the  French  captain,  and  let  him  go  with  his  young  men  ; he  boasted 
much  of  his  fighting : now  let  us  see  his  fighting.  We  have  often 
ventured  our  lives  for  him  ; and  had  hardly  a loaf  of  bread,  when  we 
came  to  him  : and  now  he  thinks  we  should  jump  to  serve  him.”  Then 
we  saw  the  French  captain  mortified  to  the  uttermost:  he  looked  as 
pale  as  death.  The  Indians  discoursed  and  joked  till  midnight,  and  the 
French  captain  Sent  messengers  at  midnight  to  fort  Duquesne. 

2 1st — We  were  informed  that  the  general  was  within  twenty  miles  of 
fort  Duquesne.  As  the  Indians  were  afraid  the  English  would  come 
over  the  river  Ohio,  I spoke  with  some  of  the  captains,  and  told  them 
that,  “I  supposed  the  general  intended  to  surround  the  French,  and 
therefore  must  come  to  this  side  of  the  river,  but  we  assure  you  that  he 
will  not  come  to  your  towns  to  hurt  you.”  I begged  them  to  let  the 
Shawanese  at  Logstown,  know  it,  and  gave  them  four  strings  of  300 
wampum,  with  this  message  : “Brethren,  we  are  arrived  with  good  news, 
waiting  for  you  ; we  desire  you  to  be  strong,  and  remember  the  ancient 
friendship  your  grandfathers  had  with  the  English.  We  wish  you 
would  remember  it,  and  pity  your  young  men,  women  and  children,  and 
keep  away  from  the  French : and  if  the  English  should  come  to  sur- 
round the  French,  be  not  afraid.  We  assure  you  they  won’t  hurt  you.” 

22d — Kittiuskund  came  home,  and  sent  for  us,  being  very  glad  to  see 
us.  He  informed  us,  the  general  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  French 
fort : that  the  French  had  uncovered  their  houses,  and  laid  the  roofs 
round  the  fort  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  made  ready  to  go  off,  and  would 
demolish  the  fort,  and  let  the  English  have  the  bare  ground,  saying: 
“ they  are  not  able  to  build  a strong  fort  this  winter,  and  we  will  be 
early  enough  in  the  spring  to  destroy  them.  We  will  come  with  seven- 
teen nations  of  Indians,  and  a great  many  French,  and  build  a stone  fort.” 

The  Indians  danced  round  the  fire  till  midnight,  for  joy  of  their 
brethren,  the  English  coming.  There  went  some  scouting  parties  to- 
wards the  army.  Some  of  the  captains  told  me  that  Shamokin  Daniel, 
who  came  with  me  in  my  former  journey,  had  fairly  sold  me  to  the 
French  ; and  the  French  had  been  very  much  displeased,  that  the  Indians 
had  brought  me  away. 

23 d — The  liar  raised  a story,  as  if  the  English  were  divided  into  three 
bodies,  to  come  on  this  side  of  the  river.  They  told  us  the  Cayugas, 
that  came  with  us,  had  said  so.  We  told  the  Cayugas  of  it.  on  which 
they  called  the  other  Indians  together:  denied  that  they  ever  said  so,  and 
said,  they  were  sent  to  this  place  from  the  Five  Nations,  to  tell  them  to 
do  their  best  endeavors  to  send  the  French  off  from  this  country;  and 
when  that  was  done,  they  would  go  and  tell  the  general  to  go  back  over 
the  mountains, 

I see  the  Indians  concern  themselves  very  much  about  the  affair  of 
land:  and  are  continually  jealous,  and  afraid  the  English  will  take  their 
land.  I told  them  to  be  still  and  content  themselves,  “ for  there  are 
some  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  with  the  army — they  will  settle  the 
affair,  as  they  are  the  chief  owners  of  the  land ; and  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  come  and  speak  with  the  general  yourselves.” 

Isaac  Still  asked  the  French  captain,  whether  it  was  true,  that  Daniel 
had  sold  me  to  the  French?  He  owned  it,  and  said,  I was  theirs,  they 
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had  bought  me  fairly ; and,  if  the  Indians  would  give  them  leave,  he 
would  take  me. 

24 tli — We  hanged  out  the  English  flag,  in  spite  of  the  French;  on 
which  our  prisoners  folded  their  hands,  in  hopes  that  their  redemption 
was  nigh,  looking  up  to  God,  which  melted  my  heart  in  tears,  and  pray- 
ers to  God  to  hear  their  prayers,  and  change  the  times,  and  the  situation 
which  our  prisoners  are  in,  and  under  which  they  groan.  “ O Lord, 
said  they,  when  will  our  redemption  come,  that  we  shall  be  delivered, 
and  return  home  ?”  And  if  any  accident  happeneth,  which  the  Indians 
dislike,  the  prisoners  all  tremble  with  fear,  saying,  “Lord,  what  will 
become  of  us,  and  what  will  be  the  end  of  our  lives?”  So  that  they 
often  wish  themselves  rather  under  the  ground,  than  in  this  life.  King 
Beaver  came  home,  and  called  us  to  his  house  and  saluted  us  in  a friendly 
manner;  which  we,  in  like  manner  did  to  him.  Afterwards  I spoke  by 
four  strings  of  350  wampum,  and  said,  as  followeth  ; 

“ I have  a salutation  to  you,  and  all  your  people,  from  the  general,  the 
governor,  and  many  other  gentlemen.  Brother,  it  pleases  me  that  the 
day  is  come  to  see  you  and  your  people.  We  have  warmed  ourselves 
by  your  fire,  and  waited  for  you,  and  thank  you,  that  you  did  come 
home.  We  have  good  news  of  great  importace ; which  we  hope  will 
make  you,  and  all  your  people’s  hearts  glad.  By  these  strings  I desire 
you  would  be  pleased  to  call  all  your  kings  and  captains,  from  all  the 
towns  and  nations ; so  that  they  all  may  hear  us,  and  have  the  benefit 
thereof,  while  they  live,  and  their  children  after  them.” 

Then  he  said,  “As  soon  as  I heard  of  your  coming,  I rose  up  directly 
to  come  to  you.”  Then  there  came  another  message,  which  called  me 
to  another  place  where  six  kings  of  six  nations  were  met  together.  I 
sent  them  word  they  should  sit  together  a while  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  I would  come  to  them.  King  Beaver  said  further: 

“ Brother  ; It  pleaseth  me. to  hear  that  you  brought  such  good  news  ; 
and  my  heart  rejoices  already  at  what  you  said  to  me.  It  rejoices  me 
that  I have  now  heard  of  you.”  I said,  “Brother:  You  did  well  that 
you  first  came  here  before  you  went  to  the  kings,  as  the  good  news  we 
brought  is  to  all  nations,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  that  want  to  be  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  English.  So 
it  will  give  them  satisfaction  when  they  hear  it.”  The  French  captain 
told  us  that  they  would  demolish  the  Fort,  and  he  thought  the  English 
would  be  to-day  at  the  place. 

25£/i— Shingas  came  home  and  saluted  us  in  a friendly  manner,  and 
so  did  Beaver,  in  our  house  ; and  then  they  told  us  they  would  hear  our 
message,  and  we  perceived  that  the  French  captain  had  an  inclination  to 
hear  it.  We  called  Beaver  and  Shingas  and  informed  them  that  all  the 
nations,  at  Easton,  had  agreed  with  the  Governor,  that  every  thing  should 
be  kept  secret  from  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  French.  He  said,  “It  was 
no  matter,  they  were  beaten  already.  It  is  good  news,  and  if  he  would 
say  any  thing,  we  would  tell  him  what  friendship  we  have  together. 
Accordingly  they  met  together,  and  the  French  Captain  was  present. 
The  number  consisted  of  about  fifty. 

King  Beaver  first  spoke  to  his  men  : “ Hearken  all  you  captains  and 
warriors,  here  are  our  brethren,  the  English ; I wish  that  you  may  give 
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attention,  and  take  notice  of  what  they  say.  As  it  is  for  our  good,  that 
there  may  an  everlasting  peace  be  established ; although  there  is  a great 
deal  of  mischief  done,  if  it  pleaseth  God  to  help  us,  we  may  live  in 
peace  again.” 

Then  I began  to  speak  by  four  strings  to  them,  and  said  : 

“ Brethren  : Being  come  here  to  see  you,  I perceive  your  bodies  are 
all  stained  with  blood,  and  observe  tears  and  sorrows  in  your  eyes : 
With  this  string  I clean  your  body  from  blood,  and  wipe  and  anoint 
your  eyes  with  the  healing  oil,  so  that  you  may  see  your  brethren  clear- 
ly. And  as  so  many  storms  have  blown  since  we  last  saw  one  another, 
and  we  are  at  such  a distance  from  you  that  you  could  not  rightly  hear 
us  as  yet,  I,  by  this  string,  take  a soft  feather,  and  with  that  good  oil, 
our  grandfathers  used,  open  and  clear  your  ears,  so  that  you  may  both 
hear  and  understand  what  your  brethren  have  to  say  to  you.  And  by 
these  strings  I clear  your  throat  from  the  dust,  and  take  all  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  your  heart,  and  clear  the  passage  from  the  heart  to  the  throat, 
that  you  may  speak  freely  with  your  brethren,  the  English,  from  the 
heart,” 

Then  Isaac  Still  gave  the  pipe,  sent  by  the  Friends,*  filled  with  tobac- 
co, and  handed  round  after  their  custom,  and  said : 

“ Brethren  : Here  is  the  pipe  which  your  grandfathers  used  to  smoke 
with  when  they  met  together  in  councils  of  peace.  And  here  is  some 
of  that  good  tobacco,  prepared  for  our  grandfathers  from  God  : — When 
you  shall  taste  of  it,  you  shall  feel  it  through  all  your  body ; and  it  will 
put  you  in  remembrance  of  the  good  councils  your  grandfathers  used  to 
hold  with  the  English,  your  brethren,  and  that  ancient  friendship  they 
had  together.” 

King  Beaver  rose  and  thanked  us  first,  that  we  had  cleaned  his  body 
from  the  blood,  and  wiped  the  tears  and  sorrow  from  his  eyes  and  open- 
ed his  ears,  so  that  now  he  could  well  hear  and  understand.  Likewise 
he  returned  thanks  for  the  pipe  and  tobacco  that  we  brought,  which  our 
grandfathers  used  to  smoke.  He  said,  “ When  I tasted  that  good  tobac- 
co, I felt  it  all  through  my  body,  and  it  made  me  all  over  well.” 

Then  we  delivered  the  messages,  as  followeth : 

Governor  Denny's  answer  to  the  Message  of  the  Ohio  Indians ,br ought 
by  Frederick  Post , Pisquetomen  and  Thomas  Hickman. 

“By  this  string,  my  Indian  brethren  of  the  United  Nations  and  Dela- 
wares, join  with  me  in  requiring  of  the  Indian  councils,  to  which  these 
following  messages  shall  be  presented,  to  keep  every  thing  private  from 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  French.”  A string. 

“Brethren:  We  received  your  message  by  Pisquetomen  and  Frederick 
Post,  and  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of  our  messenger  of 
peace,  and  that  you  have  put  him  in  your  bosom,  and  protected  him 
against  our  enemy,  Onontio,  and  his  children,  and  sent  him  safe  back 
to  our  council  fire,  by  the  same  man,  that  received  him  from  us.”  A 
string. 

“ Brethren : I only  sent  Post  to  peep  into  your  cabins,  and  to  know 

* The  Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  who  first  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  for  whom  the  Indians  have  always  had  a great  regard. 
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the  sentiments  of  your  old  men,  and  to  look  at  your  faces,  to  see  how 
you  look.  And  I am  glad  to  hear  from  him,  that  you  look  friendly ; 
and  that  there  still  remain  some  sparks  of  love  towards  us.  It  is  what 
we  believed  before  hand,  and  therefore  we  never  let  slip  the  chain  of 
friendship,  but  held  it  fast,  on  our  side,  and  it  has  never  dropt  out  of  our 
hands.  By  this  belt  we  desire  that  you  will  dig  up  your  end  of  the 
chain  of  friendship  that  you  suffered,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  French,  to  be 
buried.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren : It  happened  that  the  Governor  of  Jersey  was  with  me,  and 
a great  many  Indian  brethren,  sitting  in  council  at  Easton,  when  your 
messengers  arrived,  and  it  gave  pleasure  to  every  one  that  heard  it;  and 
it  will  afford  the  same  satisfaction  to  our  neighboring  Governors,  and 
their  people,  when  they  come  to  hear  it.  I shall  send  messengers  to 
them  and  acquaint  them  with  what  you  have  said. 

“Your  requesting  us  to  let  the  King  of  England  know  your  good  dis- 
positions, we  took  to  heart  and  shall  let  him  know  it;  and  we  will  speak 
in  your  favor  to  his  Majesty,  who  has,  for  sometime  past,  looked  upon 
you  as  his  lost  children.  And  we  can  assure  you,  that,  as  a tender  father 
over  all  his  children,  he  will  forgive  what  is  past,  and  receive  you  again 
into  his  arms.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren : If  you  are  in  earnest  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  you  will  keep 
your  young  men  from  attacking  our  country,  and  killing,  and  carrying 
captive  our  back  inhabitants : And  will  likewise  give  orders  that  your 
people  may  be  kept  at  a distance  from  Fort  Duquesne,  that  they  may 
not  be  hurt  by  our  warriors,  who  are  sent  by  our  King  to  chastise  the 
French  and  not  to  hurt  you.  Consider  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
army  treads  heavy,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  hurt  any  of  his  Indian 
brethren.”  A large  belt. 

“And  brethren:  The  chiefs  of  the  United  Nations,  with  their  cousins, 
our  brethren,  the  Delawares,  and  others  now  here,  jointly  with  me  send 
this  belt,  which  has  upon  it  two  figures  that  represent  all  the  English 
and  all  the  Indians  now  present  taking  hands,  and  delivering  it  to  Pis- 
quetomen  ; and  we  desire  it  may  be  likewise  sent  to  the  Indians  who 
are  named  at  the  end  of  these  messages,*  as  they  have  all  been  former- 
ly our  very  good  friends  and  allies ; and  we  desire  they  will  all  go 
from  among  the  French  to  their  own  towns,  and  no  longer  help  the 
French.” 

“ Brethren  on  the  Ohio  : If  you  take  the  belts  we  just  now  gave  you, 
in  which  all  here  join,  English  and  Indians,  as  we  do  not  doubt  you 
will,  then,  by  this  belt,  I make  a road  for  you  and  invite  you  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  to  your  first  old  council  fire,  which  was  kindled  when  we 
first  saw  one  another;  which  fire  we  will  kindle  up  again,  and  remove 
all  disputes,  and  renew  the  old  and  first  treaties  of  friendship.  This  is  a 
clear  and  open  road  for  you ; fear,  therefore,  nothing,  and  come  to  us 
with  as  many  as  can  be  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  or  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. We  will  be  glad  to  see  you  ; we  desire  all  tribes  and  nations  of 
Indians,  who  are  in  alliance  with  you,  may  come.  As  soon  as  we  hear 

* 11  Sastaghretsy,  Anigh  KalickeD,  Atowateaoy,  Towigh,  Towighroano, 
Geghdageghroano,  Oyaghtanont,  Sifaghroano,  Sliaggeghroano,  Jonontady- 
nago.” 
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of  your  coming,  of  which  you  will  give  us  timely  notice,  we  will  lay  up 
provisions  for  you  along  the  road.” 

A large  white  belt,  with  the  figure  of  a man,  at  each  end,  and  streaks 
of  black  representing  the  road  from  the  Ohio  to  Philadelphia. 

“Brethren:  The  Six  Nation  and  Delaware  Chiefs  join  with  me  in 
those  belts,  which  are  tied  together  to  signify  our  union  and  friendship  for 
each  other;  with  them  we  jointly  take  the  tomahawks  out  of  your  hands 
and  bury  them  under  ground. 

“We  speak  aloud,  so  as  you  may  hear  us ; you  see  we  all  stand  to- 
gether, joined  hand  in  hand.”  Two  belts  tied  together. 

General  Forbes  to  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares , on  the  Ohio. 
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“Brethren  : I embrace  this  opportunity  by  our  brother,  Pisquetomen, 
who  is  now  on  his  return  home  with  some  of  your  uncles  of  the  Six 
Nations  from  the  treaty  of  Easton,  of  giving  you  joy  of  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  that  great  council,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  ; as  it  is 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  our  brethren,  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
English  nation. 

“I  am  glad  to  find  that  all  past  disputes  and  animosities  are  now  final- 
ly settled  and  amicably  adjusted;  and  I hope  they  will  be  forever  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  that  you  will  now  again  be  firmly  united  in  the  interest 
of  your  brethren,  the  English. 

“As  I am  now  advancing  at  the  head  of  a large  army  against  his  Ma- 
jesty’s enemies,  the  French,  on  the  Ohio,  I must  strongly  recommend  to 
you  to  send  immediate  notice  to  any  of  your  people  who  may  be  at  the 
French  fort,  to  return  forthwith  to  your  towns ; where  you  may  sit  by 
your  fires,  with  your  wives  and  children,  quiet  and  undisturbed,  and 
smoke  your  pipes  in  safety.  Let  the  French  fight  their  own  battles,  as 
they  were  the  first  cause  of  the  war  and  the  occasion  of  the  long  differ- 
ence which  hath  subsisted  between  you  and  your  brethren,  the  English; 
but  I must  entreat  you  to  restrain  your  young  men  from  crossing  the 
Ohio,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  them  from  our  ene- 
mies ; which  I expect  you  will  comply  with  without  delay,  lest  by  your 
neglect  thereof,  I should  be  the  innocent  cause  of  some  of  our  brethren’s 
death.  This  advice  take  and  keep  in  your  own  breasts,  and  suffer  it  not 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  French. 

“As  a proof  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  what  I say,  and  to  confirm 
the  tender  regard  I have  for  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our  brethren  on  the 
Ohio,  I send  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

“ I am,  brethren  and  warriors, 

“Your  friend  and  brother, 

“JOHN  FORBES.” 
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“ Brethren  : Kings  Beaver  and  Shingas,  and  all  the  warriors  who  join 
with  you : 

“The  many  acts  of  hostility,  committed  by  the  French  against  the 
British  subjects,  made  it  necessary  for  the  King  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  defence,  and  to  redress  their  wrongs  which  have  been  done  them ; 
heaven  hath  favored  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  given  success  to  his 
fleets  and  armies  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I have  received  his 
commands  with  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  Ohio,  and  shall 
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endeavor  to  act  like  a soldier,  by  driving  the  French  from  thence,  or  de- 
stroying them. 

“It  is  a particular  pleasure  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Indians,  who  inhabit 
near  that  river,  have  lately  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  English ; 
by  which  the  ancient  friendship  is  renewed  with  their  brethren,  and  fixed 
on  a firmer  foundation  than  ever.  May  it  be  lasting  and  unmoveable  as 
the  mountains.  I make  no  doubt  but  it  gives  you  equal  satisfaction,  and 
that  you  will  unite  your  endeavors  with  mine,  and  all  the  Governors  of 
these  provinces,  to  strengthen  it.  The  clouds  that  for  some  time  hung 
over  the  English  and  their  friends,  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  kept 
them  both  in  darkness,  are  now  dispersed,  and  the  cheerful  light  now 
again  shines  upon  us  and  warms  us  both.  May  it  continue  to  do  so, 
while  the  sun  and  moon  give  light. 

“ Your  people,  who  were  sent  to  us,  were  received  by  us  with  open 
arms ; they  were  kindly  entertained  while  they  were  here,  and  I have 
taken  care  that  they  shall  return  safe  to  you ; wfith  them  come  trusty 
messengers  whom  I earnestly  recommend  to  your  protection ; they  have 
several  matters  in  charge,  and  I desire  you  may  give  credit  to  what  they 
say ; in  particular,  they  have  a large  belt  of  wampum,  and  by  this  belt 
we  let  you  know  that  it  is  agreed  by  me  and  all  the  Governors  that 
there  shall  be  an  everlasting  peace  with  all  the  Indians,  established  as 
sure  as  the  mountains,  between  the  English  nation  and  the  Indians  all 
over,  from  the  sun-rising  to  the  sun-setting ; and  as  your  influence  on 
them  is  great,  so  you  will  make  it  known  to  all  the  different  nations  that 
want  to  be  in  friendship  with  the  English ; and  I hope  by  your  means 
and  persuasions,  many  will  lay  hold  on  this  belt  and  immediately  with- 
draw from  the  French : this  will  be  greatly  to  their  own  interest  and 
your  honor,  and  I shall  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  great  King  of  it:  I sin- 
cerely wish  it  for  their  good  ; for  it  will  fill  me  with  concern  to  find  any 
of  you  joined  with  the  French,  as  in  that  case  you  must  be  sensible  I 
must  treat  them  as  enemies  ; however,  I once  more  repeat  that  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost,  for  I intend  to  march  with  the  army  very  soon,  and  I 
hope  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you  for  your  zeal,  and  of  enter- 
taining you  in  the  fort  ere  long.  In  the  mean  time  I wish  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  you,  your  women  and  children. 

“ I write  to  you  as  a warrior  should,  that  is,  with  candor  and  love,  and 
I recommend  secresy  and  dispatch. 

“ I am,  Kings  Beaver  and  Shingas, 

“ And  brother  warriors, 

“Your  assured  friend  and  brother, 

“JOHN  FORBES. 

“From  my  Camp  at  Loyalhannon,  Nov.  9, 1758.” 

The  messages  pleased  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  hearers,  except 
the  French  Captain.  He  shook  his  head  with  bitter  grief,  and  often 
changed  his  countenance.  Isaac  Still  ran  down  the  French  Captain  with 
great  boldness,  and  pointed  at  him  saying : “ There  he  sits.”  After- 
wards Shingas  rose  up  and  said : 

“ Brethren : Now  we  have  rightly  heard  and  understood  you,  it  pleas- 
eth  me  and  all  the  young  men  that  hear  it;  we  shall  think  of  it  and  take 
it  into  due  consideration ; and  when  we  have  considered  it  well,  then 
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we  will  give  you  an  answer,  and  send  it  to  all  the  towns  and  nations  as 
you  desired  us.” 

We  thanked  them  and  wished  them  good  success  in  their  undertaking ; 
and  wished  it  might  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  other  nations  that 
may  hereafter  hear  it  as  it  had  on  them.  We  went  a little  out  of  the 
house.  In  the  mean  time  Isaac  Still  demanded  the  letter  which  the 
French  had  falsely  interpreted,  that  it  might  be  read  in  public.  Then 
they  called  us  back,  and  I,  Frederick  Post,  found  it  was  my  own  letter, 
I had  wrote  to  the  General.  I therefore  stood  up  and  read  it,  which 
Isaac  interpreted.  The  Indians  were  well  pleased,  and  took  it  as  if  it 
was  written  to  them ; thereupon  they  all  said:  “We  always  thought 
the  French  report  of  the  letter  was  a lie ; they  always  deceived  us 
Pointing  at  the  French  Captain;  who,  bowing  down  his  head,  turned 
quite  pale,  and  could  look  no  one  in  the  face.  All  the  Indians  began  to 
mock  and  laugh  at  him ; he  could  hold  it  no  longer  and  went  out.  Then 
the  Cayuga  Chief  delivered  a string  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations,  with 
these  words : 

“ Cousins,  hear  what  I have  to  say ; I see  you  are  sorry,  and  the  tears 
stand  in  your  eyes.  I would  open  your  ears,  and  clear  your  eyes  from 
tears,  so  that  you  may  see,  and  hear  what  your  uncles,  the  Six  Nations 
have  to  say.  We  have  established  a friendship  with  your  brethren,  the 
English.  We  see  that  you  are  all  over  bloody,  on  your  body  ; I clean 
the  heart  from  the  dust,  and  your  eyes  from  the  tears,  and  your  bodies 
from  the  blood,  that  you  may  hear  and  see  your  brethren,  the  English, 
and  appear  clean  before  them,  and  that  you  may  speak  from  the  heart 
with  them.”  Delivered  four  strings. 

Then  he  shewed  to  them  a string  from  the  Cherokees,  with  these 
words  : 

“ Nephews,  we  let  you  know,  that  we  are  exceeding  glad  that  there 
is  such  a firm  friendship  established,  on  so  good  a foundation,  with  so 
many  nations,  that  it  will  last  forever;  and,  as  the  Six  Nations  have 
agreed  with  the  English,  so  we  wish  that  you  may  lay  hold  of  the  same 
friendship.  We  will  remind  you,  that  we  were  formerly  good  friends. 
Likewise  we  let  you  know,  that  the  Six  Nations  gave  us  a tomahawk, 
and,  if  any  body  offended  us,  we  should  strike  him  with  it;  likewise, 
they  gave  us  a knife,  to  take  off  the  scalp.  So  we  let  you  know,  that 
we  are  desirous  to  hear  very  soon  from  you,  what  you  determine.  It 
may  be,  we  shall  use  the  hatchet  very  soon,  therefore,  I long  to  hear 
from  you.” 

Then  the  council  broke  up.  After  a little  while  messengers  arrived, 
and  Beaver  came  into  our  house,  and  gave  us  the  pleasure  to  hear,  that 
the  English  had  the  field,  and  that  the  French  had  demolished  and  burnt 
the  place  entirely,  and  went  off ; that  the  commander  is  gone  with  two 
hundred  men  to  Venango,  and  the  rest  gone  down  the  river  in  battoes, 
to  the  lower  Shawanese  town,  with  an  intention  to  build  a fort  there  ; 
they  were  seen  yesterday  passing  by  Sawkung. 

We  ended  this  day  with  pleasure  and  great  satisfaction  on  both  sides: 
the  Cayuga  chief  said,  he  would  speak  further  to  them  to-morrow. 

26 tli — We  met  together  about  ten  o’clock.  First,  King  Beaver  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Cayuga  chief,  and  said  : 
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“ My  ancles,  as  it  is  customary  to  answer  one  another,  so  I thank 
you,  that  you  took  so  much  notice  of  your  cousins,  and  that  you  have 
wiped  the  tears  from  our  eyes,  and  cleaned  our  bodies  from  the  blood  ; 
when  you  spoke  to  me  I saw  myself  all  over  bloody  ; and  since  you 
cleaned  me,  I feel  myself  quite  pleasant  through  my  whole  body,  and  I 
can  see  the  sun  shine  clear  over  us.”  Delivered  four  strings. 

He  said  further,  “ As  you  took  so  much  pains,  and  came  a great  way 
through  the  bushes,  I,  by  this  string,  clean  you  from  the  sweat,  and 
clean  the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  so  that  you  may  speak  what  you  have 
to  say  from  your  brethren,  the  English,  and  our  uncles,  the  Six  Nations, 
to  your  cousins,  I am  ready  to  hear.” 

Then  Petiniontonka,  the  Cayuga  chief,  took  the  belt  with  eight  dia- 
monds, and  said  : 

“ Cousins,  take  notice  of  what  I have  to  say  ; we  let  you  know  what 
agreement  we  have  made  with  our  brethren,  the  English.  We  had 
almost  slipt  and  dropt  the  chain  of  friendship  with  our  brethren,  the 
English ; now  we  let  you  know  that  we  have  renewed  the  peace  and 
friendship  with  our  brethren,  the  English  ; and  we  have  made  a new 
agreement  with  them.  We  see  that  you  have  dropt  the  peace  and 
friendship  with  them.  We  desire  you  would  lay  hold  of  the  covenant, 
we  have  made  with  our  brethren,  the  English,  and  be  strong.  We  like- 
wise take  the  tomahawk  out  of  your  hands,  that  you  received  from  the 
white  people ; use  it  no  longer,  fling  the  tomahawk  away ; it  is  the 
white  people’s,  let  them  use  it  among  themselves  ; it  is  theirs,  and  they 
are  of  one  color  ; let  them  fight  with  one  another,  and  do  you  be  still 
and  quiet  in  Kshkushking.  Let  our  grand-children,  the  Shawanese,  like- 
wise know  of  the  covenant,  we  established  with  our  friends,  the  English, 
and  also  let  all  other  nations  know  it.” 

Then  he  explained  to  them  the  eight  diamonds  on  the  belt,  signifying 
the  five  united  nations,  and  the  three  younger  nations,  which  join  them: 
these  all  united  with  the  English.  Then  he  proceeded  thus : 

“ Brethren,  (delivering  a belt  with  eight  diamonds,  the  second  belt,) 
we  hear  that  you  did  not  sit  right ; and  when  I came  I found  you  in  a 
moving  posture,  ready  to  jump  towards  the  sunset ; so  we  will  set  you 
at  ease,  and  quietly  down,  that  you  may  sit  well  at  Kushkushking  ; and 
we  desire  you  to  be  strong  ; and  if  you  will  be  strong,  your  womert  and 
children  will  see  from  day  to  day,  the  light  shining  more  over  them  ; 
and  our  children  and  grand-children  will  see,  that  there  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting peace  established.  We  desire  you  to  be  still  ; we  do  not  know 
as  yet,  what  to  do  ; towards  the  spring  you  shall  hear  from  your  uncles 
what  they  conclude  ; in  the  mean  time,  do  you  sit  still  by  your  fire  at 
Kushkushking.” 

In  the  evening  the  devil  made  a general  disturbance,  to  hinder  them 
in  their  good  disposition.  It  was  reported  they  saw  three  Catawba 
Indians  in  their  town ; and  they  roved  about  all  that  cold  night,  in  great 
fear  and  confusion.  When  I consider  with  what  tyranny  and  power 
the  prince  of  this  world  rules  over  this  people,  it  breaks  my  heart  over 
them  ; and  I wish  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  that  their 
redemption  may  draw  nigh,  and  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  see  what 
bondage  they  are  in,  and  deliver  them  from  the  evil. 
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21th — We  waited  all  the  day  for  an  answer.  Beaver  came  and  told 
us,  “ they  were  busy  all  the  day  long.”  He  said,  “ It  is  a great  matter, 
and  wants  much  consideration.  We  are  three  tribes,  which  must 
separately  agree  among  ourselves  ; it  takes  time  before  we  hear  each 
agreement,  and  the  particulars  thereof.”  He  desired  us  to  read  our  mes- 
sage once  more  to  them  in  private ; we  told  them,  we  were  at  their  ser- 
vice at  any  time ; and  then  we  explained  him  the  whole  again.  There 
arrived  a messenger  from  Sawkung,  and  informed  us  that  four  of  their 
people  were  gone  to  our  camp,  to  see  what  the  English  were  about; 
and  that  one  of  them  climbing  upon  a tree  was  discovered  by  falling 
down ; and  then  our  people  spoke  to  them  ; three  resolved  to  go  to  the 
other  side,  and  one  came  back  and  brought  the  news,  which  pleased  the 
company.  Some  of  the  captains  and  counsellors  were  together;  they 
said,  that  the  French  would  build  a strong  fort,  at  the  lower  Shawanese 
town.  I answered  them,  “ Brethren,  if  you  suffer  the  French  to  build 
a fort  there,  you  must  suffer  likewise  the  English  to  come  and  destroy 
the  place  ; English  will  follow  ihe  French,  and  pursue  them,  let  it  cost 
whatever  it  will;  and  wherever  the  French  settle,  the  English  will  follow’ 
and  destroy  them.” 

They  said,  “ We  think  the  same,  and  would  endeavor  to  prevent  it, 
if  the  English  only  would  go  back,  after  having  drove  away  the  French, 
and  not  settle  there.”  I said,  “ I can  tell  you  no  certainty  in  this  affair; 
it  is  best  for  you  to  go  with  us  to  the  general,  and  speak  with  him.  So 
much  I know,  that  they  only  wTant  to  establish  a trade  with  you  ; and 
you  know  yourselves,  that  you  cannot  do  without  being  supplied  with 
such  goods  as  you  stand  in  need  of;  but,  brethren,  be  assured  you  must 
entirely  quit  the  French,  and  have  no  communication  with  them,  else 
they  will  always  breed  disturbance  and  confusion  amongst  you,  and  per- 
suade your  young  people  to  go  to  war  against  our  brethren,  the  English.” 

I spoke  with  them  further  about  Venango,  and  said,  “ I believed  the 
English  would  go  there,  if  they  suffered  the  French  longer  to  live  there. 
This  speech  had  much  influence  on  them,  and  they  said,  “We  are  con- 
vinced of  all  that  you  have  said  ; it  will  be  so.”  I found  them  inclined 
to  send  off  the  French  from  Venango,  but  they  wanted  first  to  know  the 
disposition  of  the  English,  and  not  to  sutler  the  French  to  build  any 
where. 

28 th — King  Beaver  arose  early,  before  the  break  of  day,  and  bid  all 
his  people  a good  morning,  desired  them  to  rise  early  and  prepare  vic- 
tuals ; for  they  had  to  answer  their  brethren,  the  English,  and  their 
uncles,  and  therefore,  they  should  be  in  a good  humour  and  disposition. 
At  ten  o’clock  they  met  together ; Beaver  addressed  himself  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  said : 

“ Take  notice  all  you  young  men  and  warriors  to  what  we  answer 
now  : it  is  three  days  since  we  heard  our  brethren,  the  English,  and  our 
uncles  ; and  what  we  have  heard  of  both  is  very  good  ; and  we  are  all 
much  pleased  with  what  we  have  heard.  Our  uncles  have  made  an 
agreement,  and  peace  is  established  with  our  brethren,  the  English,  and 
they  have  shook  hands  with  them ; and  we  likewise  agree  in  the  peace 
and  friendship  they  have  established  between  them.”  Then  he  spoke 
do  the  French  captain  Canaquais,  and  said  : 
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u You  may  hear  what  I answer  ; it  is  good  news  that  we  have  heard. 
I have  not  made  myself  a king.  My  uncles  have  made  me  like  a queen, 
that  I always  should  mind  what  is  good  and  right,  and  whatever  I agree 
with,  they  will  assist  me,  and  help  me  through.  Since  the  warriors 
came  amongst  us,  I could  not  follow  that  which  is  good  and  right;  which 
has  made  me  heavy  ; and  since  it  is  my  duty  to  do  that  which  is  good, 
so  I will  endeavour  to  do  and  to  speak  what  is  good,  and  not  let  myself 
be  disturbed  by  the  warriors.” 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  Mingoes,  and  said : “ My  uncles,  hear  me  ; It 
is  two  days  since  you  told  me,  that  you  have  made  peace  and  friendship, 
and  shook  hands  with  our  brethren,  the  English.  I am  really  very  much 
pleased  with  what  you  told  me ; and  I join  with  you  in  the  same  ; and, 
as  you  said,  I should  let  the  Shawanese  and  Delamattanoes  know  of  the 
agreement  you  have  made  with  our  brethren,  the  English,  I took  it  to 
heart,  and  shall  let  them  know  it  very  soon.”  He  delivered  a string. 

“ Look  now,  my  uncles,  and  hear  what  your  cousins  say : you  have 
spoke  the  day  before  yesterday  to  me.  I have  heard  you.  You  told 
me  you  would  set  me  at  Kushkushking  easy  down.  I took  it  to  heart, 
and  I shall  do  so,  and  be  still,  and  lay  myself  easy  down,  and  keep 
my  match-coat  close  to  my  breast.  You  told  me,  you  will  let  me  know 
in  the  next  spring,  what  to  do.  So  I will  be  still,  and  wait  to  hear  from 
you.” — Gave  him  a belt. 

Then  he,turned  himself  to  us,  and  gave  us  the  following  answers. — 
First  to  the  general : 

“Brother:  by  these  strings  I would  desire,  in  a most  kind  and 
friendly  manner,  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  me  what  I have  to  say, 
as  you  are  not  far  off. 

“ Brother:  now  you  told  me  you  have  heard  of  that  good  agreement, 
that  has  been  agreed  to  at  the  treaty  of  Easton,  and  that  you  have  put 
your  hands  to  it,  to  strengthen  it,  so  that  it  may  last  forever.  Brother,  you 
have  told  me,  that  after  you  have  come  to  hear  it, you  have  taken  it  to  heart, 
and  then  you  sent  it  to  me,  and  let  me  know  it.  Brother,  I would  desire 
you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  me,  and  I would  tell  you,  in  a most  soft, 
loving  and  friendly  manner,  to  go  back  over  the  mountains,  and  to  stay 
there ; for,  if  you  will  do  that,  I will  use  it  for  an  argument,  to  argue 
with  other  nations  of  Indians.  Now,  brother,  you  have  told  me  you 
have  made  a road  clear,  from  the  sun-set  to  our  first  old  council  fire,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  therefore  I should  fear  nothing,  and  come  into  that  road. 
Brother,  after  these  far  Indians  shall  come  to  hear  of  that  good  and  wide 
road,  that  you  have  laid  out  for  us,  then  they  will  turn  and  look  at  the 
road,  and  see  nothing  in  the  way ; and  that  is  the  reason,  that  maketh 
me  tell  you  to  go  back  over  the  mountain  again,  and  to  stay  there ; for 
then  the  road  will  be  clear,  and  nothing  in  the  way.” 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
follows : 

“ Brother : give  good  attention  to  what  I am  going  to  say ; for  I 
speak  from  my  heart,  and  think  nothing  the  less  of  it,  though  the  strings 
be  small. 

tf  Brother : I now  tell  you  what  I have  heard  from  you  is  quite  agreea- 
ble to  my  mind,  and  I love  to  hear  you.  I tell  you  likewise,  that  all 
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the  chief  men  of  Allegheny  are  well  pleased  with  what  you  have  said 
to  us ; and  all  my  young  men,  women  and  children,  that  are  able  to  un- 
derstand, are  well  pleased  with  what  you  have  said  to  me. 

“Brother:  you  tell  me  that  all  the  Governors  of  the  several  provin- 
ces have  agreed  to  a well  established  and  everlasting  peace  with  the 
Indians  ; and  you  likewise  tell  me,  that  my  uncles,  the  Six  Nations,  and 
my  brethren,  the  Delawares,  and  several  other  tribes  of  Indians  join 
with  you  in  it,  to  establish  it,  so  that  it  may  be  everlasting.  You  like- 
wise tell  me,  you  have  all  agreed  on  a treaty  of  peace  to  last  forever ; 
and  for  these  reasons  I tell  you,  I am  pleased  with  what  you  have 
told  me. 

“ Brother : I am  heartily  pleased  to  hear  that  you  never  let  slip 
the  chain  of  friendship  out  of  your  hands,  which  our  grandfathers 
had  between  them,  so  that  they  could  agree  as  brethren  and  friends  in 
any  thing. 

“Brother:  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  let  me  know  of  that  good 
and  desirable  agreement,  that  you  and  my  uncles  and  brethren  have 
agreed  to,  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  I now  tell  you  I hartily  join  and  agree 
in  it,  and  to  it.  And  now  I desire  you  to  go  on  steadily  in  that  great 
and  good  work  you  have  taken  in  hand,  and  I will  do  as  you  desire  me 
to  do;  that  is,  to  let  the  other  tribes  of  Indians  know  it,  and  more  espe- 
cially my  uncles,  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Shawanese,  my  grandchil- 
dren, and  all  other  nations,  settled  to  the  westward. 

“ Brother : I desire  you  not  to  be  out  of  patience,  as  I have  a great 
many  friends  at  a great  distance ; and  I shall  use  my  best  endeavors 
to  let  them  know  it  as  soon  as  possible ; and  as  soon  as  I obtain  their 
answer,  shall  let  you  know  it.” — Then  he  gave  six  strings,  all  white. 

In  the  evening  arrived  a messenger  from  Sawkumr,  Netodwehement, 
and  desired  they  should  make  all  the  haste  to  dispatch  us,  and  we  should 
come  to  Sawkung;  for,  as  they  did  not  know  what  become  of  those 
three  that  went  out  to  our  camp,  they  were  afraid  the  English  would 
keep  them,  till  they  heard  what  was  become  of  us,  their  messengers. 

29 th — -Before  day  break  Beaver  and  Shingas  came,  and  called  us  into 
their  council.  They  had  been  all  the  night  together.  They  said : — 
“Brethren:  now  is  the  day  coming,  you  will  set  off  from  here.  It  is 
a good  many  days  since  we  heard  you,  and  what  we  have  heard  is  very 
pleasing  and  agreeable  to  us.  It  rejoices  all  our  hearts  ; and  all  our  young 
men,  women  and  children,  that  are  capable  to  understand,  are  really  very 
well  pleased  with  what  they  have  heard.  It  is  so  agreeable  to  us.  that  we 
never  received  such  good  news  before.  We  think  God  has  made  it  so.  He 
pities  us,  and  has  mercy  on  us.  And  now,  brethren,  you  desire  that  I 
should  let  it  be  known  to  all  other  nations,  and  I shall  let  them  know- 
very  soon.  Therefore  Shingas  cannot  go  with  you.  He  must  go  with 
me,  to  help  me  in  this  great  work ; and  I shall  send  nobody,  but  go 
myself,  to  make  it  known  to  all  nations.” 

Then  we  thanked  them  for  their  care,  and  wished  him  good  success 
on  his  journey  and  undertaking;  and,  as  this  message  had  such  a good 
effect,  on  them,  we  hoped  it  would  have  the  same  on  all  other  nations, 
when  they  came  to  hear  it.  I hoped  that  all  the  clouds  would  pass 
away, and  the  cheerful  light  would  shine  over  all  nations;  so  T wished 
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them  good  assistance  and  help  on  their  journey.  Further,  he  said  to  us  : — 

“ Now  we  desire  you  to  be  strong,  because  1 shall  make  it  my 
strong  argument  with  other  nations.  But  as  we  have  given  credit  to 
what  you  have  said,  hoping  it  is  true,  and  we  agree  to  it,  if  it  should 
prove  the  contrary,  it  would  make  me  so  ashamed  that  I never  could  lift 
up  my  head,  and  never  undertake  to  speak  any  word  more  for  the  interest 
of  the  English.” 

I told  them,  “ Brethren  : you  will  remember  that  it  was  wrote  to  you 
by  the  general,  that  you  might  give  credit  to  what  we  say ; so  I am  glad 
to  hear  of  you,  that  you  give  credit;  and  we  assure  you,  that  what  we 
have  told  you  is  the  truth,  and  you  will  find  it  so.” 

They  said  further,  “Brethren:  we  let  you  know,  that  the  French 
have  used  our  people  kindly,  in  every  respect ; they  have  used  them 
like  gentlemen,  especially  those  that  live  near  them.  So  they  have 
treated  the  chiefs.  Now  we  desire  you  to  be  strong;  we  wish  you 
would  take  the  same  method,  and  use  our  people  well ; for  the  other  Indi- 
ans will  look  upon  us,  and  we  do  not  otherwise  know  how  to  convince 
them,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  English  interest,  without  your  using  such 
means  as  will  convince  them.  For  the  French  will  still  do  more  to 
keep  them  to  their  interest.” 

I told  them,  “I  would  take  it  to  heart,  and  inform  the  Governor,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  it,  and  speak  to  them  in  their  favor.”  Then  they 
said,  “ It  is  so  far  well,  and  the  road  is  cleared,  but  they  thought  we 
should  send  them  another  call,  when  they  may  come.”  I told  them, 
“We  did  not  know  when  they  would  have  agreed  with  the  other  na- 
tions. Brother,  it  is  you,  who  must  give  us  the  first  notice  when  you 
can  come ; the  sooner  the  better ; and  so  soon  as  you  send  us  word, 
we  will  prepare  for  you  on  the  road.”  After  this  we  made  ready  for 
our  journey. 

Ketiushund,  a noted  Indian,  one  of  the  chief  counsellors,  told  us  in 
secret,  “That  all  the  nations  had  jointly  agreed  to  defend  their  hunting 
place  at  Allegheny,  and  suffer  nobody  to  settle  there ; and  as  these  In- 
dians are  very  much  inclined  to  the  English  interest,  so  he  begged  us 
very  much  to  tell  the  Governor,  General,  and  all  other  people  not  to 
settle  there.  And  if  the  English  would  draw  back  over  the  moun- 
tain, they  would  get  all  the  other  nations  into  their  interest;  but  if 
they  staid  and  settled  there,  all  the  nations  would  be  against  them ; 
and  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a great  war,  and  never  come  to  a peace 
again.” 

I promised  to  inform  the  Governor,  General,  and  all  other  people  of 
it,  and  repeated  my  former  request  to  them,  not  to  suffer  any  French  to 
settle  amongst  them.  After  we  had  fetched  our  horses,  we  went  from 
Kushkushking,  and  came  at  five  o’clock  to  Sawkung,  in  company  with 
twenty  Indians.  When  we  came  about  half  way,  we  met  a messenger 
from  fort  Duquesne,  with  a belt  from  Thomas  King,  inviting  all  the 
chiefs  to  Sawkung.  We  heard  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Croghan  and 
Henry  Montour  would  be  there  to-day.  The  messenger  was  one  of  those 
three  that  went  to  our  camp,  and  it  seemed  to  rejoice  all  the  company, 
for  some  of  them  were  much  troubled  in  their  minds,  fearing  that  the 
English  had  kept  them  as  prisoners,  or  killed  them.  In  the  evening 
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we  arrived  at  Sawkung,  on  the  Beaver  creek.  We  were  well  received.. 
The  king  provided  for  us.  After  a little  while  we  visited  Mr.  Croghan 
and  his  company. 

SOth — In  the  morning  the  Indians  of  the  town  visited  us.  About 
eleven  o’clock  about  forty  came  together,  when  we  read  the  message  to 
them,  Mr.  Grogan,  Henry  Montour  and  Thomas  King  being  present. 
They  were  all  well  pleased  with  the  message.  In  the  evening  we  came 
together  with  the  chiefs,  and  explained  the  signification  of  the  belts, 
which  lasted  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

December  ls£ — After  hunting  a great  while  for  our  horses,  without 
finding  them,  we  were  obliged  to  give  an  Indian  three  hundred  wam- 
pum for  looking  for  them.  We  bought  corn  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
wampum  for  our  horses.  The  Indians  met  together  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Croghan  had  to  say.  Thomas  King  spoke  by  a belt,  and  invited  them 
to  come  to  the  general,  upon  which  they  all  resolved  to  go. 

In  the  evening  the  captains  and  counsellors  came  together,  I and  Isaac 
Still  being  present,  they  told  us  that  they  had  formerly  agreed  not  to 
give  any  credit  to  any  message,  sent  from  the  English  by  Indians  ; 
thinking  if  the  English  would  have  peace  with  them  they  would  come 
themselves  ; “ So  soon,  therefore,  as  you  came,  it  was  as  if  the  weather 
changed,  and  a great  cloud  passed  away,  and  we  could  think  again  on 
our  ancient  friendship  with  our  brethren,  the  English.  We  have  thought 
since  that  time  more  on  the  English  than  ever  before,  although  the 
French  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prejudice  our  young  men  against 
the  English.  Since  you  now  come  the  second  time,  we  think  it  is  God’s 
work;  he  pities  us  that  we  should  not  all  die, and  if  we  should  not  accept 
of  the  peace  offered  to  us,  we  think  God  would  forsake  us.” 

In  discourse,  they  spoke  about  preaching,  and  said  : “ They  wished 
many  times  to  hear  the  word  of  God ; but  they  were  always  afraid  the 
English  would  take  that  opportunity  to  bring  them  into  bondage.”  They 
invited  me  to  come  and  live  amongst  them,  since  I had  taken  so  much 
pains  in  bringing  a peace  about  between  them  and  the  English.  I told 
them:  “It  might  be  that  when  the  peace  was  firmly  established, I would 
come  to  proclaim  the  peace  and  love  of  God  to  them.” 

In  the  evening  arrived  a message  with  a string  of  wampum  to  a noted 
Indian,  Ketiuscund,  to  come  to  Venango,  to  meet  the  Unami  Chief, 
Quitahicung  there;  he  said  that  a French  Mohock  had  killed  a Delaware 
Indian;  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  it,  he  said  the  French 
bid  him  do  it. 

2d — Early  before  we  set  out,  I gave  three  hundred  wampums  to  the 
Cayugas  to  buy  some  corn  for  their  horses ; they  agreed  that  I should 
go  before  to  the  General  to  acquaint  him  of  their  coming.  The  Beaver 
creek  being  very  high,  it  was  almost  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  came  over  the  creek  ; this  land  seems  to  be  very  rich.  I,  with  my 
companion,  Ketiuscund’s  son,  came  to  Logstown  situated  on  a hill.  On 
the  east  end  is  a great  piece  of  low  land,  where  the  old  Logstown  used 
to  stand.  In  the  new  Logstown  the  French  have  built  about  thirty 
houses  for  the  Indians.  They  have  a large  corn  field  on  the  south  side 
where  the  corn  stands  ungathered.  Then  we  went  farther  through  a 
large  tract  of  fine  land,  along  the  river  side.  We  came  within  eight 
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miles  of  Pittsburg,  where  we  lodged,  on  a hill  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
a cold  night,  and  I had  forgot  my  blanket,  being  packed  upon  Mr.  Hays’ 
horse.  Between  Sawkung  and  Pittsburg,  all  the  Shawanese  towns  are 
empty  of  people.  j 

3d — We  started  early  and  came  to  the  river  by  Pittsburg:  we  called 
that  they  should  come  over  and  fetch  us  ; but  their  boats  having  gone  | 
adrift,  they  made  a raft  of  black  oak  pallisadoes,  which  sunk  as  soon  as  f 
it  came  into  the  water.  We  were  very  hungry,  and  staid  on  that  Isl- 
and,  where  l had  kept  council  with  the  Indians  in  the  month  of  August  I 
last;  for  all  I had  nothing  to  live  on,  1 thought  myself  a great  deal 
better  off  now,  than  at  that  time,  having  now  liberty  to  walk  upon  the 
Island  according  to  pleasure,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  dark  clouds  were 
dispersed. 

While  I waited  here,  I saw  the  General  march  off  from  Pittsburg, 
which  made  me  sorry  that  I could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  him.  Towards  evening  our  whole  party  arrived : upon  which 
they  fired  from  the  fort  with  twelve  great  guns  ; and  our  Indians  saluted 
again  three  times  round  with  their  small  arms.  By  accident  some  of  j 
the  Indians  found  a raft  hid  in  the  bushes,  and  Mr.  Hays,  coming  last,  | 
went  over  first  with  two  Indians.  They  sent  us  but  a small  allowance,  f 
so  that  it  would  not  serve  each  round.  I tied  my  belt  a little  closer,  | 
being  very  hungry,  and  nothing  to  eat.*  It  snowed,  and  we  were] 
obliged  to  sleep  without  any  shelter.  In  the  evening  they  threw  light  [ 
balls  from  the  Fort;  at  which  the  Indians  started,  thinking  they  would' 
fire  at  them  ; but  seeing  it  was  not  aimed  at  them,  they  rejoiced  to  seeej 
them  fly  so  high. 

4 th — We  got  up  early  and  cleared  a place  from  the  snow,Gut  some  fire 
wood  and  hallooed  till  we  were  tired.  Towards  noon  Mr.  Hays  came1 
with  a raft  and  the  Indian  chiefs  went  over:  he  informed  me  of  Colonell! 
Bouquet’s  displeasure  with  the  Indians’  answer  to  the  General,  and  his> 
desire  that  they  should  alter  their  mind,  in  insisting  upon  the  General’ss 
going  back;  but  the  Indians  had  no  inclination  to  alter  their  mind.  Ini 
the  afternoon  some  provision  was  sent  over,  but  a small  allowance. 
When  I came  over  to  the  Fort,  the  council  with  the  Indians  was  almost 
at  an  end.  I had  a discourse  with  Col.  Bouquet  about  the  affairs,  dispo- 
sition and  resolution  of  the  Indians. 

I drew  provision  for  our  journey  to  Fort  Ligonier,  and  baked  bread  I 
for  our  whole  company : towards  noon  the  Indians  met  together  in  a 
conference.  First,  King  Beaver  addressed  himself  to  the  Mohocks,  desir-  1 
ing  them  to  give  their  brethren  an  answer  about  settling  at  Pittsburg.  I I 
The  Mohocks  said  : “ They  lived  at  such  a distance  that  they  could  not  !J 
defend  the  English  there,  if  any  accident  should  befal  them  ; but  you, 1 i 
cousins,  who  live  close  here,  must  think  what  to  do.”  Then  Beaver'  a 
said  by  a string  : ! I 


* As  it  often  happens  to  the  Indians,  on  their  long  marches,  in  war,  and 
sometimes  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  to  be  without  victuals  for  several  ! 
days,  occasioned  by  bad  weather  and  other  accidents,  they  have  this  custom  in  .. 
such  cases;  which  Post  probably  learned  of  them,  viz:  girding  their  bellies  , 
tight  when  they  have  nothing  to  put  in  them;  and  they  say  it  prevents  the  pain  ; 
of  hunger. 
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“ What  this  messenger  has  brought  is  very  agreeable  to  us  ; and  as 
our  uncles  have  made  peace  with  you,  the  English,  and  many  other 
nations,  so  we  likewise  join  and  accept  of  the  peace  offered  to  us ; and 
we  have  already  answered  by  your  messenger,  what  we  have  to  say  to 
the  General,  that  he  should  go  back  over  the  mountains ; we  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  contrary.” 

Neither  Mr.  Croghan  nor  Andrew  Montour  would  tell  Colonel  Bou- 
, quet  the  Indians’  answer.  Then  Mr.  Croghan,  Colonel  Armstrong 
t and  Colonel  Bouquet  went  into  the  tent  by  themselves,  and  I went  upon 
1 my  business.  What  they  have  further  agreed  I do  not  know ; but 
» when  they  had  done,  I called  King  Beaver,  Shingas,  and  Kedeuscund, 
e and  said : 

“ Brethren : If  you  have  any  alteration  to  make  in  the  answer  to  the 
r,  General,  concerning  leaving  this  place,  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me 
r know.”  They  said  they  would  alter  nothing:  “We  have  told  them 
h three  times  to  leave  the  place  and  go  back;  but  they  insist  upon  staying 
d here ; if,  therefore,  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
of  we  cannot  help  them.” 

it,  Colonel  Bouquet  set  out  for  Loyalhannon : The  Indians  got  some 

e,  liquor  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  One  Mohock  died ; the  others 
T)  fired  guns  three  times  over  him  ; at  the  last  firing  one  had  accidentally 
re  loaded  his  gun  with  a double  charge:  this  gun  burst  to  pieces  and  broke 
fht  his  hand  clean  off ; he  also  got  a hard  knock  on  his  breast ; and  in  the 
ili  morning  at  nine  o’clock  he  died,  and  they  buried  them  in  that  place,  both 
iee  in  one  hole. 

6 th — -It  was  a cold  morning;  we  swam  our  horses  over  the  river,  the 
Ire  ice  running  violently.  Mr.  Croghan  told  me  that  the  Indians  had  spoke 
me  upon  the  same  string  that  I had,  to  Col.  Bouquet,  and  altered  their  mind  ; 
QG1  and  had  agreed  and  desired  that  200  men  should  stay  at  the  fort.  I 
his  refused  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  answer  to  the  general,  till  I myself 
,l’s  lid  hear  it  of  the  Indians  ; at  which  Mr.  Croghan  grew  very  angry.  I 

|n  told  him  I had  already  spoke  with  the  Indians  ; he  said  it  was  a d d 

ce(  ie ; and  desired  Mr.  Hays  to  enquire  of  the  Indians,  and  take  down  in 
)0St  vriting  what  they  said.  Accordingly  he  called  them,  and  asked  them, 
,p0.  f they  had  altered  their  speech,  or  spoke  to  Col.  Bouquet  on  that  string 
hey  gave  me.  Shingas  and  the  other  counsellor  said  they  had  spoken 
.ea(j  lothing  to  Col.  Bouquet  on  the  string  they  gave  me,  but  what  was  agreed 
na>etween  the  Indians  at  Kushkushking.  They  said,  Mr.  Croghan  and 
iSjj.  Jenry  Montour  had  not  spoke  and  acted  honestly  and  uprightly ; they 
jrg,  >id  us  not  alter  the  least,  and  said  : “We  have  told  them  three  times  to 
not  [0  back,  but  they  will  not  go,  insisting  upon  staying  here.  Now  you 
voll  vill  let  the  governor,  general,  and  all  people  know,  that  our  desire  is, 
afer  hat  they  should  go  back,  till  the  other  nations  have  joined  in  the  peace, 
nd  then  they  may  come  and  build  a trading  house.” 

They  then  repeated  what  they  had  said  the  5th  instant.  Then  we 
aI)|j  ook  leave  of  them,  and  promised  to  inform  the  general,  governor,  and  all 
;eral  ther  gentle  people  of  their  disposition ; and  so  we  set  out  from  Pitts- 
im in  urg,  and  came  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  breast-work,  where  we 
ncamped.  It  snowed,  and  we  made  a little  cabin  of  hides. 
pal  7 th — Our  horses  were  fainting,  having  little  or  no  food.  We  came 
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that  day  about  twenty  miles,  to  another  breast-work,  where  the  whole 
army  had  encamped  on  a hill ; the  water  being  far  to  fetch. 

8th  — Between  Pittsburg  and  fort  Ligonier  the  country  is  hilly,  with 
rich  bottoms,  well  timbered,  but  scantily  watered.  We  arrived  at  fort 
Ligonier  in  the  afternoon  about  four  o’clock,  where  we  found  the  general 
very  sick;  and  therefore  could  have  no  opportunity  to  speak  with  him. 

9th — We  waited  to  see  the  general ; they  told  us  he  would  march  the 
next  day,  and  we  should  go  with  him.  Captain  Sinclair  wrote  us  a 
return  for  provisions  for  four  days. 

10  th — The  general  was  still  sick,  so  that  he  could  not  go  on  the 
journey. 

llth — We  longed  very  much  to  go  farther;  and  therefore,  spoke  to 
Major  Halket,  and  desired  him  to  enquire  of  the  general,  if  he  intended 
to  speak  with  us,  or,  if  we  might  go,  as  we  were  in  a poor  condition,  for 
want  of  linen,  and  other  necessaries.  He  desired  us  to  bring  the  Indians’ 
answer,  and  our  journal  to  the  general.  Mr.  Hays  read  his  journal  to 
Major  Halket  and  Gov.  Glen.  They  took  memorandums,  and  went  to 
the  general. 

12th — They  told  us  we  should  stay  till  the  general  went. 

14 th — The  general  intended  to  go,  but  his  horses  could  not  be  found. 
They  thought  the  Indians  had  carried  them  off.  They  hunted  all  day 
for  the  horses,  but  could  not  find  them.  I spoke  to  CoL  Bouquet  about 
our  allowance  being  so  small,  that  we  could  hardly  subsist;  and  that  we 
were  without  money,  and  desired  him  to  let  us  have  some  money,  that 
we  might  buy  necessaries.  Provisions,  and  every  thing  is  exceeding 
dear.  One  pound  of  bread  cost  a shilling,  one  pound  of  sugar  four 
shillings,  a quart  of  rum  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion. Col.  Bouquet  laid  our  matters  before  the  general ; who  let  me  call, 
and  excused  himself,  that  his  distemper  had  hindered  him  from  speaking 
with  me ; and  promised  to  help  me  in  every  thing  I should  want,  and 
ordered  him  to  give  me  some  money.  He  said  farther,  that  I often 
should  call,  and  when  he  was  alone  he  would  speak  with  me. 

16 th — Mr.  Hays,  being  a hunting,  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  the  gener- 
al’s horses,  and  brought  them  home  ; for  which  the  general  was  very 
thankful  to  him. 

17 th — Mr.  Hays,  being  desired  by  Major  Halket  to  go  and  look  for 
the  other  horses,  went,  but  found  none. 

18th — The  general  told  me  to  hold  myself  ready,  to  go  with  him  down 
the  country. 

20 th — After  we  had  been  out  two  days,  to  hunt  for  our  horses,  in  the 
rain,  we  went  again  to-day,  and  were  informed  they  had  been  seen  in  a 
lost  condition  ; one  laying  on  the  hill,  and  the  other  standing  ; they  had 
been  hoppled  together,  but  a person  told  us  he  had  cut  the  hopples* 
When  we  came  home  we  found  the  horses,  they  having  made  home  to 
the  fort. 

22c?— It  was  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

23c?— I hunted  for  our  horses,  and  having  found  them,  we  gave  them 
both  to  the  king’s  commissary,  they  not  being  able  to  carry  us  farther. 

The  sergeant,  Henry  Osten,  being  one  of  the  company  that  guided 
us,  as  above  mentioned,  and  was  that  same  prisoner,  whom  the  Shawanese 
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intended  to  burn  alive,  came  to  day  to  the  fort.  He  was  much  rejoiced 
to  see  us,  and  said  : “ I thank  you  a thousand  times  for  my  deliverance 
from  the  fire  ; and  think  it  not  too  much  to  be  at  your  service  my  whole 
life  time.”  He  gave  us  intelligence  that  the  Indians  were,  as  yet, 
mightily  for  the  English.  His  master  had  offered  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  bring  him  to  Pittsburg  if  he  would  promise  him  ten  gallons  of  rum; 
which  he  did  ; and  he  was  brought  safe  to  Pittsburg.  Delaware  George 
is  still  faithful  to  the  English  ; and  was  very  helpful  to  procure  his  lib- 
erty. Isaac  Still,  Shingas  and  Beaver  are  gone  with  the  message  to  the 
nations  living  further  off'.  When  the  French  had  heard  that  the  garri- 
son at  Pittsburg,  consisted  only  of  200  men,  they  resolved  to  go  down 
from  Venango,  and  destroy  the  English  fort.  So  soon  as  the  Indians  at 
Kushkushking  heard  of  their  intention,  they  sent  a message  to  the  French 
desiring  them  to  draw  back,  for  they  would  have  no  war  in  their  country. 
The  friendly  Indians  have  sent  out  parties  with  that  intention,  that  if  the 
French  went  on  in  their  march  towards  the  fort,  they  would  catch  them, 
and  bring  them  to  the  English.  They  shewed  to  Osten  the  place,  where 
eight  French  Indian  spies  had  lain  near  the  fort.  By  their  marks  upon 
the  place  they  learned  that  these  eight  were  gone  back,  and  five  more 
were  to  come  to  the  same  place  again.  He  told  us  further,  that  the 
Indians  had  spoke  among  themselves,  that  if  the  English  would  join 
them,  they  would  go  to  Venango  and  destroy  the  French  there.  We 
hear  that  the  friendly  Indians  intend  to  hunt  round  the  fort  at  Pittsburg, 
and  bring  the  garrison  fresh  meat.  And  upon  this  intelligence  the  gen- 
eral sent  Captain  Wedderhotz  with  fifty  men,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
at  Pittsburg. 

25 th — The  people  in  the  camp  prepared  for  a Christmas  frolick,  but 
I kept  Christmas  in  the  woods  by  myself. 

26th — To-day  an  express  came  from  Pittsburg  to  inform  the  general, 
that  the  French  had  called  all  the  Indians  in  their  interest  together,  and 
intended  to  come  and  destroy  them  there. 

21th — Towards  noon  the  general  set  out;  which  caused  a great  joy 
among  the  garrison,  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  tents,  but  now  being  a 
smaller  company,  could  be  more  comfortably  lodged.  It  snowed  the 
whole  day.  We  encamped  by  a beaver  dam, under  Laurel  Hill. 

28th — We  came  to  Stony  creek,  where  Mr.  Quicksell  is  stationed. 
The  general  sent  Mr.  Hays,  express,  to  fort  Bedford  (Rays  Town)  and 
commanded  him  to  see  if  the  place  for  encampment,  under  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  was  prepared ; as  also  to  take  care  that  refreshments  should 
be  at  hand  at  his  coming.  It  was  stormy  and  snowed  all  the  day. 

29 th — On  the  road  I came  up  with  some  wagons ; and  found  my 
horses  with  the  company,  who  had  taken  my  horse  up,  and  intended  to 
carry  the  same  away.  We  encamped  on  this  side,  under  the  Allegheny 
hill. 

30 th — Very  early  I hunted  for  my  horses,  but  in  vain,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  carry  my  saddle  bags,  and  other  baggage  on  my  back. 
The  burden  was  heavy,  the  roads  bad ; which  made  me  very  tired,  and 
came  late  to  Bedford,  where  I took  my  old  lodging  with  Mr.  Frazier. 
They  received  me  kindly,  and  refreshed  me  according  to  their  ability. 

Slst — This  day  we  rested,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  preparation 
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was  made  for  moving  further  to-morrow.  Mr.  Hays,  who  has  his 
lodging  with  the  commander  of  that  place,  visited  me. 

January  1st,  1759 — We  set  out  early.  I got  my  saddle  bags  upon 
a waggon  ; but  my  bed  and  covering  I carried  upon  my  back,  and  came 
that  day  to  the  crossing  of  Juniata,  where  I had  poor  lodgings,  being 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  night  being  very  cold. 

2 d — We  set  out  early.  I wondered  very  much  that  the  horses  in 
these  slippery  roads,  came  so  well  with  the  waggons  over  these  steep 
hills.  We  came  to  fort  Littleton,  where  I drew  provisions,  but  could 
not  find  any  who  had  bread  to  exchange  for  flour.  I took  lodging  in  a 
common  house.  Mr.  Hays  arrived-late. 

3 d — We  rose  early.  I thought  to  travel  the  nearest  road  to  Shippen’s 
Town,  and  therefore  desired  leave  of  the  general  to  prosecute  my  jour- 
ney to  Lancaster,  and  wait  for  his  excellency  there ; but  he  desired  me 
to  follow  in  his  company.  It  snowed,  freezed,  rained,  and  was  stormy 
the  whole  day.  All  were  exceeding  glad  that  the  general  arrived  safe  at 
fort  Loudon.  There  was  no  room  in  the  fort  for  such  a great  company  ; 
I,  therefore,  and  some  others  went  two  miles  further,  and  got  lodgings 
at  a plantation. 

4th — I and  my  company  took  the  upper  road ; which  is  three  miles 
nearer  to  Shippen’s  town,  where  we  arrived  this  evening.  The  slippery 
roads  made  me,  as  a traveller,  very  tired. 

5 th — To-day  I staid  here  for  the  general.  Mr.  Hays  went  ten  miles 
further,  to  see  some  of  his  relations.  In  the  afternoon  Israel  Pemberton 
came  from  Philadelphia  to  wait  upon  the  general. 

6 th — I came  to-day  ten  miles  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  where  I lodged,  having 
no  comfortable  place  in  Shippen’s  town,  all  the  houses  being  crowded 
with  people. 

1th — They  made  preparation  at  Mr.  Miller’s,  for  the  reception  of  the 
general;  but  he,  being  so  well  to-day,  resolved  to  go  as  far  as  Carlisle. 
I could  scarce  find  any  lodging  there.  Henry  Montour  was  so  kind  as 
to  take  me  in  his  room. 

8th — I begged  the  general  for  leave  to  go  to  Lancaster,  having  some 
business,  which  he  at  last  granted.  I went  to  Captain  Sinclair  fora 
horse,  who  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  town  ; who  ought 
to  procure  one  for  me,  in  the  province  service.  According  to  this  order 
I went;  but  the  j,usdce  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  any 
horse  ; if  f would  go  and  look  for  one,  he  should  be  glad  if  I found  any. 
But  having  no  mind  to  run  from  one  to  another,  I resolved  to  walk,  as  I 
had  done  before : and  so  travelled  along,  and  came  about  ten  miles  that 
day  to  a tavern  keeper’s  named  Chesnut. 

9 th — To-day  I crossed  the  Susquehanna  over  the  ice,  and  came  within 
thirteen  miles  of  Lancaster.  It  was  slippery  and  heavy  travelling. 

10/A — It  rained  all  the  day.  I arrived  at  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, in  Lancaster,  and  was  quite  refreshed,  to  have  the  favor  to  see  my 
brethren. 
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[NO.  XII.] 

BOUQUET'S  CONFERENCES  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

A CONFERENCE  HELD  BY  COLONEL  BOQUET,  WITH  THE  CHIEFS  OF  THE 
DELAWARE  INDIANS,  AT  PITTSBURG,  DEC.  4,  1758. 

Present — Colonel  Armstrong  and  several  officers. 

George  Crogiian,  Esq.,  deputy  agent  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson. 
Captain  Henry  Montour,  interpreter. 

“j Brethren — The  general  waited  here  several  days  with  the  army,  ex- 
pecting to  have  seen  you  ; but  as  he  was  very  unwell,  he  was  obliged 
to  set  off  without  having  the  pleasure  to  see  you,  but  has  left  me,  who 
am  next  in  command  to  receive  you,  and  communicate  to  you  what  he 
intended  to  have  said.  I bid  you  heartily  welcome,  and  assure  you,  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.”  A string. 

“Brethren— I return  you  hearty  thanks  for  the  speech  you  made  to 
Mr.  Croghan  on  account  of  our  people  who  are  prisoners  amongst  you, 
and  those  nations  in  friendship  with  you.  It  is  confirming  me  in  that 
) good  opinion  I formed  of  you,  and  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  perform 
i:  your  promise.”  A string. 

u Brethren — We  are  not  come  here  to  take  possession  of  your  hunt- 

Iing  country,  in  a hostile  manner,  as  the  French  did  when  they  came 
amongst  you,  but  to  open  a large  and  extensive  trade  with  you,  and  all 
other  nations  of  Indians  to  the  westward,  who  choose  to  live  in  friend- 
ship with  us.  You  are  sensible  we  are  at  war  with  the  French,  and 
can’t  send  traders  amongst  you  as  we  formerly  did,  to  be  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  enemy,  as  our  traders  formerly  were  to  your  knowl- 
edge, for  which  reason  the  general  has  left  here  two  hundred  men,  in 
order  to  protect  our  traders ; and  I can  assure  you,  that  as  soon  as  goods 
can  be  brought  up,  you  will  see  a large  trade  opened  for  you,  and  all 
\ other  nations  in  alliance  with  you ; and  you  may  depend  on  it,  your 
brethren,  the  English,  are  not  only  the  most  powerful  people  on  this 
continent,  but  the  most  wealthy,  and  best  inclined  to  serve  you  in  every 
necessary  you  want,  and  on  the  cheapest  terms ; therefore  the  General 
expects,  as  you  tender  the  friendship  of  your  brethren,  the  English, 
that  you  will  treat  those  men  he  leaves  here  as  your  brethren,  and  sup- 
port them  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  and  attempt  to  drive  them 
away.  And  as  the  enemy  can  do  nothing  in  your  country,  without  your 
knowledge,  he  expects  you  will  give  the  commanding  officer  notice, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  enemy’s  motions,  or  what  they  are  doing.”  A 
string. 

! “ Brethren — The  General  has  charged  me,  as  he  marched  away  his 

army  out  of  your  hunting  country,  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  you,  to 
send  the  French  away  out  of  your  country,  as  they  are  a restless  and 
mischievous  people,  and  the  disturbers  of  your  peace.  This  is  in  your 
power,  and  convincing  of  your  sincerity  towards  us.  You  are  senible, 
that  while  they  have  forts  in  your  country,  they  will  find  means  to  get 
Indians  to  commit  hostilities  on  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  which  will  im- 
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pede  that  peace  so  happily  concluded  between  you  and  us.  This  I 
must  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration,  and  I expect  my  request 
will  be  complied  with.  Your  sending  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
obliging  them  to  destroy  their  little  forts,  will  be  establishing  an  everlast- 
ing peace  between  you  and  us”.  A string. 

“ Brethren — The  General  has  desired  me  to  recommend  it  to  you,  to 
send  to  the  several  nations  to  the  west,  and  make  known  to  them  the 
peace  now  so  happily  concluded,  and  invite  deputies  from  each  nation, 
to  come  with  you  to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  him  and  the  Governor  of  the 
several  provinces  this  winter,  where  every  thing  that  has  been  transacted 
may  be  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  the  prices  of  goods  fixed  on  to  your 
satisfaction.  The  General  expects  you  will  make  all  the  despatch  you 
can,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  as  he  is  to  go  to  the  Great  King  of  England 
early  in  the  spring.  Provisions  will  be  laid  on  the  road  for  you.”  A 
string. 

“ Brethren — When  we  set  out  on  this  journey,  we  came  as  warriors, 
we  brought  no  goods ; but  as  this  is  your  hunting  season,  I present 
you  with  some  powder  and  lead,  such  as  warriors  carry,  and  desire 
your  acceptance  thereof,  to  kill  you  some  meat  for  your  families.” 

December  5th — The  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  Indians  made  the  fol- 
lowing answers,  to  Col.  Bouquet: 

The  Beaver,  speaker. 

“ Brother — We  excuse  the  general  for  not  waiting  to  see  us,  as  he  was 
so  very  unwell;  and  Vve  return  you  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  you 
have  given  us,  and  the  good  speeches  you  made  us  yesterday,  and  assure 
you  that  every  thing  you  have  said  to  us,  is  very  agreeable  and  well 
received  by  our  council. 

“You  returned  us  thanks  for  the  speech  we  made  Mr.  Croghan,  in 
which  we  engaged  to  deliver  up  your  provisions.  Brother : we  once 
more  assure  you,  that  you  shall  see  your  flesh  and  blood  again,  which 
is  in  our  towns,  and  that  we  will  use  our  interest  with  all  other  nations 
to  get  your  people  from  them  likewise. 

“ Brother — You  desire  us  to  make  all  the  messages  we  have  received 
known  to  all  nations  westward  of  us,  to  acquaint  them  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  lately  concluded  at  Easton.  This,  we  assure  you,  we  will  do 
immediately;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  very  agreeable  news  to  them. 

“You  likewise  desire  us  to  send  the  French  out  of  our  hunting 
country.  We  believe  it  will  be  for  our  interest,  and  you  may  depend 
on  it,  we  will  send  them  a message  to  remove  out  of  our  country.  If 
they  pay  no  regard  to  that,  we  must  take  such  measures  as  will  oblige 
them  to  remove.”  Four  strings  of  wampum. 

“ Brothers— When  the  messengers  from  Pennsylvania,  with  our 
uncles  the  Six  Nations,  had  delivered  the  messages  from  the  General  and 
the  Governor,  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that  when  the  General  had 
driven  the  French  away  from  this  place,  that  he  should  take  his  men 
away  over  the  great  mountain,  till  we  had  driven  the  French  away  out 
of  our  country,  then  to  come  and  build  a trading  house  here  ; but, 
brother,  as  you  tell  us  the  General  has  left  two  hundred  men  here  to 
support  and  defend  the  traders  you  will  send  to  trade  with  us,  we  assure 
you,  it  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  we  will  give  them  all  the  assistance  we 
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can ; and  give  them  the  earliest  notice  of  any  body  of  the  enemy 
moving  this  way,  as  no  body  can  come  across  our  country,  without  our 
knowledge  ; but,  brothers,  we  cannot,  of  ourselves,  engage  to  protect 
them,  till  we  speak  with  the  nations  in  alliance  with  us ; but  we  will  do 
what  is  in  our  power;  and  as  the  enemy  is  not  yet  far  off,  and  may  have 
some  Indians  with  them,  we  recommend  it  to  you,  that  none  of  your 
people  straggle  out  in  the  woods,  as  a few  Indians  may  come  here,  and 
take  a scalp  without  our  knowledge.  To  confirm  what  we  have  told 
you,  we  give  you  four  strings  of  wampum. 

“We  will  immediately  go  and  call  a council  with  the  western  nations, 
and  as  soon  as  we  return,  we  will  send  messengers  to  acquaint  the 
General,  what  time  we  can  meet  him  with  deputies  from  each  nation  in 
Philadelphia.” 


[NO.  XIII.] 

HUGH  MERCER’S  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT 
FORT  PITT,  1759. 

January  3 cZ,  1759 — In  the  evening  arrived  two  Indian  runners,  with 
a string  of  black  and  white  wampum,  signifying  to  me,  that  nine  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations,  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  from  a town  up  the  Ohio, 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Venango,  near  the  Boughelloor,  would 
be  here  to-morrow,  with  forty  of  their  attendance.  Accordingly  the  4th, 
on  the  evening  they  arrived,  one  of  them  producing  six  strings  of  wam- 
pum, told  us,  “ that  he  came  from  Weayough,  the  king,  or  Great  Chief 
of  Kannawagogh,  that  these  men  now  were  his  councellors.”  Then 
taking  the  string,  proceeded  : 

“ Brethren — The  cloud  that  was  before  our  eyes  is  removed,  and  we 
see  clearly ; our  ears  are  opened,  and  we  are  ready  to  hear  what  you 
say  ; and  every  ill-thing  that  was  in  our  hearts,  is  now  removed,  and 
we  come  in  friendship  to  see  you.  I give  this  string  in  behalf  of  the 
Six  Nations,  Shawanese  and  Delawares.” 

Next  morning  the  following  chiefs  being  present,  with  the  comman- 
ding officer,  and  Captains  Waggoner  and  Ward,  viz : 

Cannewaungh,  Sagowitre, 

Awinne  Onus,  Sonoueyough, 

Owistogah,  or  Capt.  Peter,  Tecanushategh, 

Occondenagh,  Ch’f  Counsellor,  Canigaat,  the  White  Mingo. 
Acqueatinguish, 

Snakes  Son,  Interpreter  in  Shawanese. 

Jo  : Hickman,  Interpreter  in  English. 

The  speaker  taking  out  five  strings  of  wampum,  said  : “ Our  king  and 
great  men  at  Cqnwahago  heard,  that  their  friends,  the  English  and  Del- 
awares had  talked  together,  and  we  are  come  to  see  and  talk  with  you 
likewise  ; we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  understand  one  another,  but  as 
much  as  we  can  make  plain  to  you,  we  will  let  you  know.  The  Dela- 
wares told  us,  that  they  and  their  brothers,  the  English,  had  become 
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acquainted,  and  had  shaken  hands  here,  and  we  are  come  from  our  town 
to  become  acquainted,  and  shake  hands  with  our  brothers  likewise.  We 
represent  three  nations,  the  Six  Nations,  Shawanese  and  Delawares. 
We  desire  to  know  of  you,  what  the  English  said  to  the  Delawares, 
when  you  first  came  here.” 

The  6th,  in  the  forenoon,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  the  above 
named  chiefs,  and  a good  many  other  Indians  being  present,  the  com- 
manding officer  presented  them  with  six  strings  of  wampum,  telling 
them,  “ that  they  were  welcome,  that  he  was  glad  they  could  see  one 
another  with  cheerful  faces,  and  unite  their  hands  and  hearts  so  firmly, 
as  never  to  be  separated  any  more.”  Then  he  related  to  them  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Colonel  Bouquet  had  delivered  in  his  treaty  with  the 
Delawares  here,  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected  from  one  of  the  Delawares, 
to  wit : — Kakauscung,  who  was  present  at  the  treaty.  The  chiefs  then 
said,  they  would  speak  to-morrow,  whatever  they  had  farther  to  say. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  five  of  the  head  counsellors,  all  of 
the  Six  Nations,  came  privately  to  the  commanding  officer’s  tent,  who 
being  present  with  Capt.  Ward,  was  informed  by  them,  they  were  to 
unbosom  themselves,  and  freely  open  their  minds  to  us,  that  what  they 
had  to  say,  was  all  for  our  good,  but  is  to  be  kept  private  from  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawanese.  Then  taking  eight  strings  of  wampum,  pro- 
ceeded : 

“ Brothers  : The  Delawares  and  Shawanese  are  not  yet  to  be  depended 
upon;  they  may  tell  whatever  they  know  to  the  French. 

“Brothers  : I am  glad  that  we  are  of  one  mind,  that  we  have  joined 
hands  ; this  wampum  is  to  assure  you  that  my  heart  is  become  one  with 
yours  ; therefore,  be  strong,  and  be  assured  of  my  friendship.”  Gave 
eight  strings  of  wampum. 

“ Brothers  : I have  listened  attentively  to  your  words,  they  are  good; 
they  are  gone  down  into  my  heart,  and  are  not  to  be  removed  ; I return 
you  thanks  for  them  by  this  string.”  Gave  six  strings. 

“ Brothers  : Take  good  heed  to  what  we  are  to  say,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  therefore,  listen  and  be  attentive:  Brothers,  listen, 
I am  hard  put  to  it,  the  French  are  but  a little  way  beyond  my  town, 
perhaps  they  may  come  and  kill  me,  I don’t  know  how  soon  they  may 
strike  me.  Brothers,  be  strong,  now  is  the  time  to  drive  them  from  this 
country.  Tell  your  great  men  to  be  strong,  and  come  and  fight  them, 
that  we  may  live  in  peace  as  formerly.  The  French  will  talk  to  the 
Tawways,  and  their  other  Indians,  and  set  them  on.  They  are  so  nigh, 
that  one  of  them  sits  on  my  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  my  arm ; but  be 
strong,  let  your  men  come  soon,  and  fight  strong,  for  the  French  are  not 
many.  Write  and  bring  a great  body  with  him,  otherwise,  both  you 
and  we  will  be  killed  ; a few  men  won’t  do,  for  there  are  many  Indiaus 
now  in  their  truce. 

“ Brothers  : Listen  to  these  words,  they  come  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart;  we  expect  you  will  take  notice  of  them,  and  not  disregard  our 
words,  as  you  have  done  formerly.  Brothers,  come  immediately  with 
a great  many  men,  otherwise,  these  will  be  the  last  words  we  shall 
speak,  for  both  you  and  we  shall  be  killed.”  Gave  six  strings. 

“ Brothers  : The  French  say  they  have  a house  with  provisions  stored 
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up,  and  arms  deposited  at  Kushkushking.  They  give  out,  that  the)^ 
will  soon  be  here,  and  say  that  you  are  bringing  flour  and  meat  to  this 
place,  which  will  soon  be  theirs  ; what  we  say,  comes  from  our  hearts; 
be  strong,  they  will  be  here  in  one  month,  perhaps  in  less ; do  not  lose 
a minute,  for  when  you  are  struck,  we  shall  certainly  be  so  too.”  Gave 
five  strings. 

Then  taking  a large  belt,  proceeded  : 

“ Brothers  : This  belt  the  French  sent  to  invite  me  to  come  from  my 
town  to  Venango,  and  on  my  coming,  they  said,  the  English  are  come  to 
Ohio,  go  and  discharge  them  from  living  there,  tell  them  to  be  gone. 

“ Brothers  : I took  the  belt  to  carry  it  here,  and  tell  you,  but  not  a 
word  of  it  has  entered  my  lips  ; the  words  it  contains  do  not  concern 
me.  I regard  them  not.  Brothers,  to-morrow  I will  talk  of  this  before 
the  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  You  are  not  to  mind  what  is  said  then; 
it  is  outside  my  lips;  but  what  is  now  said,  be  attentive  to  me,  for  it 
comes  from  my  heart.  Brothers,  to-morrow  I will  give  you  that  belt, 
to  return  home  to  your  own  country;  but  you  are  to  return  it  back  to 
me,  and  tell  me  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  resolved  to  stay  here,  and 
fight  the  French,  till  they  are  driven  off  from  this  country.” 

The  7th,  in  the  afternoon.  Present,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
a good  many  Indians.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  taking  out 
a belt  of  wampum,  said: 

“We  heard  the  English  say,  when  they  had  been  here,  that  they 
came  with  an  intention  to  kill  the  French  here,  or  to  drive  them  away  : 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  English  had  killed  or  driven  off  the  French,  they 
would  return  back  to  their  own  country. 

“ Brothers : Your  great  man  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  French  were 
driven  entirely  away  from  this  country,  he  would  send  and  invite,  and 
bring  all  sorts  of  nations  of  Indians  to  this  place,  and  then  he  would  es- 
tablish a strong  and  lasting  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  Indians,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  would  return  home. 

u Brothers  : We  met  yesterday  and  talked  together  in  this  place.  The 
Six  Nations,  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  then  joined  in  a strong  friend- 
ship with  you,  and  now  they  say  you  must  leave  this  place  and  go  home, 
and  when  you  are  at  home,  provide  goods  to  send  to  trade  with.”  De- 
livered a belt. 

Colonel  Mercer  answered  : 

“ Brothers : The  great  man  told  you,  that  when  he  had  driven  the 
French  entirely  out  of  this  country,  he  would  then  send  for  all  the 
Indians,  and  make  a lasting  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  and  after- 
wards go  home. 

“ Brothers:  The  French  are  not  gone  from  this  country,  they  are  just 
at  our  door,  and  give  out,  that  they  will  soon  return  to  this  place.  Our 
great  man’s  words  are  true,  as  soon  as  the  French  are  gone,  he  will 
make  a treaty  with  all  the  Indians,  and  then  go  home  ; but  the  French 
are  still  here. 

“ Brothers:  We  know  the  French  much  better  than  you  do,  should 
we  go  now,  they  would  return  immediately.  Our  great  man  has  ordered 
me  to  stay  here,  if  the  French  should  come,  I will  be  strong  and  make 
them  run  away  once  more. 
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u Brothers  : When  the  French  came  here,  they  made  us  quarrel  with 
our  good  old  friends,  and  by  so  doing,  they  have  hurt  both  you  and  us ; 
your  brothers,  the  English,  are  a great  people.  Their  eyes  are  now 
opened,  and  while  the  sun  shines,  and  the  rivers  run,  they  will  never 
suffer  a Frenchman  to  sit  here. 

“ Brothers  : I return  you  this  belt ; what  you  have  now  said,  must  be 
told  to  General  Forbes,  if  you  have  a mind  to  send  this  belt  to  him,  I 
will  send  one  along  with  you.” 

The  Six  Nations  said  : 

“ Brothers  : Listen  and  be  attentive  to  what  I say ; I am  sorry  that 
you  have  returned  the  belt  which  I gave  you  ; but  if  you  will  give  me 
one  keg  of  rum,  I shall  feel  perfectly  well  again.” 

HUGH  MERCER. 


[No.  XIV.] 

MINUTES  OF  CONFERENCES  HELD  AT  FORT  PITT,  IN 
JULY,  1759, 

By  George  Croghan,  Esq.,  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Bart.,  his  Majesty's  Agent  and  Superintendant  for  Indi- 
an Affairs  in  the  Northern  District  of  North  America,  with  the 
Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations , Delawares , Shawanese , 
and  the  Wyandotts,  who  represent  eight  nations,  Ottawas,  Chepa- 
was , Putewatimes , Twightwees , Cuscuskees , Kecapos , Shockeys , 
and  Musquakes. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1759  : 

Present — George  Croghan,  Esq.,  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  Baronet. 

Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  Commandant  at  Pittsburg. 

A number  of  Officers  of  the  Garrison, 

Capt.  William  Trent  and  Capt.  Tho’s.  McKee,  Assistants 
to  G.  Croghan,  Esq. 

Capt.  Henry  Montour,  Interpreter. 

The  Beaver,  the  Delaware  King,  arrived  here  from  over  the  lakes 
with  a number  of  the  principal  counsellors  and  warriors  of  the  Delaware 
nation.  On  their  arrival  they  saluted  the  Fort  with  a discharge  of  their 
small  arms,  which  was  returned  by  a discharge  of  the  cannon  from  the 
Fort.  They  then  came,  and  after  being  seated,  the  Beaver  said  he  only 
came  over  the  river  to  shake  hands  with  us,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
speak  on  any  business,  and  desired  we  would  not,  as  the  Wyandotts  and 
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the  other  Indians  who  came  with  him,  were  over  the  river.  After  drink- 
ing a glass  of  wine  round,  we  parted. 

At  a conference  held  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1759,  present , 
[the  same  persons  as  before,]  and  the  Indians : 


Gooshamaqua,  Mottacha  Peters, 

And  a great  number  of  other  Captains. 

Captain  Croghan  opened  the  conferences  with  the  following  ceremo- 
nies, addressing  himself  to  the  Indians  present  of  ever}*"  Nation  : 

“j Brethren:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  you,  the  representatives  of 
so  many  different  Nations,  at  this  Council-fire.  I bid  you  heartily 
welcome. 

“Brethren:  With  this  string  I wipe  the  dust  and  sweat  off  your 
bodies,  pick  the  briars  out  of  your  feet,  and  clear  your  eyes  that  you 
may  see  your  brothers  faces  and  look  cheerful.”  Gave  a string. 

“ Brethren:  With  this  string  I clear  your  hearts  and  minds,  that  you 
may  speak  perfectly  free  and  open  to  us.”  Gave  a string. 

“ Brethren:  With  this  string  I wipe  the  blood  from  off  the  council 
seats,  that  your  clothes  may  not  be  stained,  nor  your  minds  disturbed.” 
j Gave  a string. 

As  soon  as  we  had  done,  they  performed  the  same  ceremonies  on 
their  part. 

The  Beaver  then  got  up  and  desired  to  know  when  they  might  expect 
the  peace  to  be  confirmed,  as  the  deputies  from  the  several  nations  had 
fixed  a time  for  their  return. 

Col.  Mercer  and  Capt.  Croghan  appointed  a private  meeting  next 
morning  to  fix  on  the  time. 

[On  July  6th,  same  persons  present.] 

When  they  (the  Indians)  were  seated,  Colonel  Mercer  and  Captain 
Croghan  proposed  to  them  their  going  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  peace;  they  refused,  saying  they  would  not  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia while  the  English  and  French  were  at  war  in  their  country ; 
that  they  would  go  and  see  their  brethren  when  their  women  and  child- 
ren could  sleep  in  peace.  They  then  proposed  to  the  Indians  their 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  General,  but  they  refused,  saying  a delay 
might  be  attended  with  bad  consequences  at  this  time,  and  then  insisted 
on  the  peace  being  confirmed.  That  as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed 
through  the  nations,  the  warriors  of  the  several  nations,  whose  deputies 


Six  Nations. 


Grandondawe, 


And  sixteen  warriors. 


And  fourteen  warriors. 


Delawares. 

The  Beaver,  King  of  Delawares. 


Tanondong,  | Deputies  represent- 
Sandegho,  )>ing  their  own  and 

Sononqua,  | eight  other  Nations. 

Terrondea,  J 


Diuatea,  “] 


Wyandotts. 


Kickkeusking,  Killbuck, 
Windopale,  John  Peters, 
The  Pipe,  Johnny, 


Chiefs  and  Captains. 


With  twenty-two  warriors. 
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are  now  here,  would  abandon  the  French.  On  which  a time  was  fixed 
to  hold  a conference  with  them  for  that  purpose. 

July  1th — The  deputies  from  the  several  nations  waited  on  Captain 
Croghan  and  desired  to  know  the  prices  of  goods  and  skins,  which  he 
acquainted  them  with.  They  complained  of  the  prices  of  Stroud  and 
skins,  saying  strouds  were  dearer  than  what  they  formerly  gave  for 
them,  and  that  the  price  of  shins  and  furs  was  less  than  what  the  traders 
gave  for  them,  and  desired  they  would  write  to  the  Governor  to  have 
the  prices  settled. 

This  morning  the  Indians  called  Captain  Croghan  to  a private  con- 
ference. 


Pittsburg,  8 th  July , 1759. 

Present — George  Croghan,  Esq.,  Deputy  Agent  to  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Baronet. 

Capt,  Henry  Montour,  Interpreter. 

Indians — The  deputies  from  the  several  nations  as  before. 

When  we  were  seated,  these  deputies  produced  fourteen  belts,  and 
two  large  bunches  of  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  said  were  the 
wampums  of  the  nine  following  nations  : Wyandotts,  Ottowas,  Chepa- 
was,  Putawatimes,  Twightwees,  Cuscuskees,  Kekapos,  Shockeys,  and 
Musquakes,  empowering  the  Wyandott’s  deputies  to  act  in  behalf  of 
their  nations,  and  to  confirm  the  peace  between  them  and  the  English, 
as  was  agreed  upon  in  a council  held  over  the  lakes  by  the  Beaver  King 
with  their  nations ; and  a broad  belt  by  which  these  nations  have  cleared 
the  road  to  sun-rising,  that  they  may  travel  in  peace  to  see  their  brethren, 
the  English,  as  formerly.  They  theii  replied,  we  have  now  showed  you 
the  powers  by  which  we  act  in  favor  of  the  several  nations  just  mention- 
ed to  you,  and  we  desire  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  us  to-morrow, 
as  we  are  impatient  to  return  home.  And  a meeting  was  appointed  in 
the  morning  for  that  purpose. 

At  a conference  held  at  Pittsburg,  July  9th,  1759. 

Present — George  Croghan,  Esq.,  Deputy  Agent  to  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Baronet. 

Col.  H.  Mercer,  Commandant  at  Pittsburg. 


Captains . Lieutenants . 

Waggoner,  Matthews, 

Woodward,  Hydler, 

Prentice,  Biddle, 

Morgan,  Conrad, 

Smallman,  Kenneday, 

Clayton,  Sumnor, 

Ward.  Anderson, 

Kitchins, 

Dangerfield, 

Wright,  of  the  Train. 
Capt.  William  Trent, 

Capt.  Thomas  McKee, 

Capt.  Henry  Montour,  Interpreter, 
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Ensigns . 
Crawford, 
Crawford, 
Morgan, 
McVicar, 

Mr.  Armsby, 
Mr.  Allen, 

Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr,  Lightfoot, 


Assistants  to  George  Croghan,  Esq. 
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INDIANS. 

Six  Nations.  Delawares . Wyandotts. 

Tagouuseday,~)  The  Beaver,  King  of  Del.  Diuatea, 

Gynusuday,  > Chiefs. Shingas,  John  Peters,  Tanondanny, 
Grandendawe,  J George,  The  Pipe,  Tandegho, 

And  sixteen  warriors. Kiekeusking,  Johnny,  Tononqua, 

KilIbuck,Gooshamaqua,Terondea,  Deputies  rep- 
Windshale,  resenting  their  own 

Mattacha  Peters,  Chiefs  and  eight  other  na- 
and  Captains,  with  a tions,  with  twenty- 
great  number  of  offi-  two  warriors, 
cers. 


As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  taken  their  seats,  Capt.  Croghan  made  the 
following  speech  : 

“ Brethren:  The  Wyandotts,  deputies  of  the  nine  western  nations  of 
Indians,  give  attention  to  what  I am  going  to  say  to  you.  We  are  this 
day  met  in  council  to  renew  and  brighten  the  ancient  chain  of  friendship 
between  us  and  you,  in  behalf  of  the  nine  western  nations  of  Indians  you 
represent.  With  this  string  of  wampum,  I scatter  the  dark  clouds  that 
hang  over  our  heads,  open  your  ears  that  you  may  hear,  and  your  eyes 
that  you  may  see  the  sun  that  shines  over  us.  And  I desire  that  what  I 
shall  say  to  you  this  day,  you  will  publish  it  immediately  through  all  the 
nations.”  Gave  a string. 

“j Brethren:  The  complaints  which  your  people  three  years  ago 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  about  their  lands,  was  settled 
last  fall  at  the  treaty  of  Easton,  and  a line  settled  by  your  people  and 
the  Six  nations  to  their  satisfaction,  all  of  which  you  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  last  fall  by  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  sent  with  your 
deputies  from  that  treaty  for  that  purpose.  And  you  may  depend  on  it 
that  your  brethren,  the  English,  will  never  violate  any  of  their  engage- 
ments to  you,  or  to  any  of  your  brethren  of  any  other  nation,  but  hold 
fast  to  the  chain  of  friendship;  and  we  make  no  doubts  that  you,  on  your 
side  will  take  the  same  care.  To  confirm  what  I have  said,  I give  you 
this  belt.”  Gave  a belt. 

“ Brethren : As  soon  as  all  disputes  between  us  were  ended  last  fall, 
at  the  treaty  of  Easton,  the  peace  was  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  we,  in  conjunction  with  the  Six  Nations,  immediately 
dispatched  messengers  to  assure  you  of  the  truth  thereof;  and  the  peace 
belt  was  sent  to  our  brethren,  the  Delawares,  that  they  might  send  it 
through  all  the  nations  living  towards  the  sun-setting  in  friendship  with 
them,  that  they  might  know  what  was  done  and  take  fast  hold  of  it. 
Last  fall,  when  the  French  destroyed  their  fortification  here  and  ran 
away,  a number  of  your  brethren,  the  English,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Forbes,  took  post  at  this  place.  At  that  time  I went 
to  see  our  brothers,  the  Delawares,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  creek, 
and  gave  them  an  invitation  to  come  and  confer  with  the  General. 
When  we  came  here  we  found  the  General’s  bad  state  of  health  had 
obliged  him  to  set  off,  but  that  he  had  left  Colonel  Buoquet,  who  was 
second  in  command,  to  receive  them  and  treat  with  them  in  his  name. 
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At  that  conference  they  promised  to  perform  all  the  engagements  their 
people  had  entered  into  with  us  at  the  treaty  of  Easton,  acquainted  all 
nations  in  amity  with  them  to  go  to  Philadelphia  this  spring  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  peace ; but  as  your  own  business  of  the  season  of  the 
year  did  not  permit  you,  the  General  has  sent  me  to  transact  the  public 
business  with  you  and  all  other  nations  towards  the  sun-setting  in  his 
name  till  his  arrival.  Our  brothers,  the  Delawares,  have  performed 
their  engagements  by  taking  a long  journey  over  the  lakes  to  make 
known  to  the  westward  nations  what  passed  at  the  treaty  of  Easton. 
And  I assure  you,  I am  heartily  glad  to  see  the  deputies  of  so  many 
western  nations  at  this  place,  met  in  council,  and  as  you  have  already 
informed  me  that  your  affairs  will  not  permit  your  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  General,  I have,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Col.  Mercer,  the 
commanding  officer  here,  agreed  to  hold  this  conference,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  business  transacted  with  you  at  this  conference,  the  King’s 
General,  and  all  the  Governors  of  this  continent,  will  ratify  and  confirm 
in  the  first  general  meeting  you  have  with  them. 

“ Brethren : As  the  design  of  this  meeting  was  to  assure  each  other, 
that  we  would  keep  fast  hold  of  the  chain  of  friendship  and  perform  our 
mutual  engagements,  made  to  each  other  at  Easton ; we,  on  our  part, 
will  punctually  perform  ours;  and  in  order  to  our  enjoying  the  blessings 
we  expect  from  that  peace,  it  is  necessary,  and  we  do  insist  upon  it,  that 
you  also  perform  those  made  on  your  part,  by  restoring  to  us  our  flesh 
and  blood,  that  remains  among  you  ; as  we  can  never  taste  true  satis- 
faction till  that  is  done.  We  don’t  think  it  practicable  for  you  to  deliver 
up  at  once,  or  in  our  place,  all  our  people  who  yet  remain  prisoners 
amongst  you ; but  we  place  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
your  intentions  of  performing  all  your  engagements  made  to  us  at  that 
treaty,  and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  performing  this  article  of  it. 
In  confidence  of  which,  I give  you  this  belt  of  wampum.” — Gave  a belt. 

Brethren  : You  have  often  requested  your  brethren,  the  English,  to 
carry  on  a trade  with  you  in  your  country,  as  formerly.  The  enemy 
who  were  in  possession  of  your  country  at  that  time,  obliged  us  to 
bring  out  an  armed  force  to  drive  them  away ; but  before  we  got  there, 
the  French  burnt  their  fort,  ran  awray  up  the  river,  where  they  yet  stay 
and  carry  on  the  war  against  us.  You  are  sensible,  brethren,  that  while 
the  enemy  is  in  possession  of  your  country,  we  cannot  trade  safely  with 
you,  as  we  did  formerly.  The  general  is  on  his  way  here,  to  build  a 
trading  house  to  secure  the  goods  brought  by  the  English  traders  for 
your  use,  from  the  insults  of  the  French,  which  will  be  performing  all 
our  engagements  to  you.  You  must  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  intentions,  as  you  have  already  a number  of  traders  here,  and  more 
on  their  way  the  better  to  supply  you  with  such  necessaries  as  you  may 
want ; and  I assure  you,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  drove  out  of  your  coun- 
try, which  I expect  you  will  be  assisting  in,  that  the  general  will  depart 
from  your  country,  after  securing  our  trade  with  you,  and  our  brethren 
to  the  westward.  In  confirmation  of  what  I have  said,  I give  you  this 
belt.” — Gave  a belt. 

“Brethren:  Chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Delawares,  as  you  are  our 
near  neighbors,  and  are  now  going  to  return  to  your  several  towns,  I 
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take  this  opportunity  of  desiring  you  not  to  go  far  abroad,  nor  think  long 
till  you  hear  from  us ; for  I assure  you  by  this  string  of  wampum,  that 
as  soon  as  the  general  arrives  with  his  Majesty’s  troops,  I shall  call  you 
together,  as  the  general  will  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  be  glad 
to  see  all  his  brethren  of  the  several  nations  to  the  sun  setting.” — Gave 
a string. 

The  Beaver,  the  Delaware  king,  then  got  up,  addressing  himself  first 
to  all  the  Indians  present,  desiring  them  to  listen  to  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  which  was  from  his  heart,  and  to  take  example  by  him ; then 
addressing  himself  to  all  the  white  people  present,  made  the  following 
speech : 

“ Brothers : I have  brought  with  me  some  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
there  they  sit,  one  is  my  mother,  the  other  my  sister ; I deliver  them  up 
to  you  in  the  presence  of  all  here  ; do  not  think  I am  tired  of  them  ; no, 
I love  them  as  well  as  I do  my  own  mother  and  sister.  When  they  go 
to  the  inhabitants,  do  not  hide  them  when  I go  down,  I shall  call  and 
see  them.”  Then  delivered  up  the  two  women. 

The  Beaver  then  addressing  himself  to  Col.  Mercer  with  a string  of 
white  wampum,  made  the  following  speech  : 

“ Brothers:  When  I was  here  in  the  fall,  I desired  our  people  might 
have  liquor,  yet  sparingly  ; but  now,  I desire  the  bung  may  be  knocked 
out  of  the  keg,  and  when  the  liquor  comes,  we  may  have  liberty  to  pur- 
chase. And  then  returned  thanks  for  the  speeches  we  had  made  them, 
which  he  said  he  believed  came  from  our  hearts.” — Gave  a string. 

Captain  Montour,  by  order  of  Col.  Mercer,  acquainted  them  that  the 
first  liquor  that  came  up,  they  should  have  liberty  to  buy  part  of  it,  then 
returned  thanks  for  speeches  they  had  made  to  us.  And  the  Colonel 
gave  the  whole  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  next  day. 

At  a private  conference  held  at  Pittsburg  the  11th  of  July , 1759. 
Present — Geo.  Croghan,  Esq.,  Deputy  agent  to  Sir  W.  Johnson,  Bart. 

Capt.  Henry  Montour,  interpreter. 

Indians,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese, 
the  deputies  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Wyandotts. 

Dinatea,  and  chief  of  the  Wyandott’s  deputies,  spoke  as  follows,  in 
behalf  of  his  own,  and  the  other  eight  nations  they  represented : 

“ Brothers : By  this  string  of  wampum  we  assure  you,  that  as  soon 
as  we  get  home,  we  will  call  a general  council  of  all  nations  over  the 
lakes,  and  lay  before  them  what  you  have  said  to  us ; and  you  may 
depend  on  a large  body  of  our  people  being  here  in  about  two  months, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  peace  on  our  parts  ; and,  we  shall  use  all  the 
influence  we  have,  to  withdraw  such  of  our  young  men  as  the  French 
have  stolen  from  us  this  spring,  as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  your  flesh 
and  blood,  that  is  amongst  us,  we  can  assure  you,  that  you  will  see  them 
again ; but  brothers,  we  have  not  many  of  them,  nor  never  had  many.” 
Gave  a string. 

The  Beaver  made  the  following  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese  : 

“ Brothers  : We  are  very  well  pleased  with  what  you  have  said  at  this 
conference,  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Easton,  and  what  passed  here  last 
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fall ; we  have  looked  on  the  peace  to  be  confirmed  between  you  and  us; 
and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to.  see  it  now  confirmed  between  you  and 
all  our  friends  the  several  nations  to  the  sun  setting.  As  to  your  flesh 
and  blood,  a little  time  will  convince  you  that  we  are  sincere,  and  will 
perform  our  engagements  in  restoring  all  those  who  are  in  our  possession.” 
Gave  a string. 

During  the  time  of  conference,  there  were  near  five  hundred  Indians 
here. 

July  16,  1759. — At  the  request  of  the  Indians  here,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  Col.  Mercer,  Capt.  Croghan  sent  the  following  speech  to 
Venango  by  two  Wyandotts,  messengers  for  the  warriors  of  the  western 
nations,  who  had  joined  the  French  before  the  conference. 

“Brethren:  The  Wyandotts,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Putavatimes, 
Twightwees,  Cuskuskus,  Kecapos,  Shockeys  and  Musquakes,  hear  what 
I am  going  to  say  to  you.  Your  brothers,  the  English,  are  not  come 
here  to  war  with  the  Indians ; but  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with 
all  nations  of  them,  as  far  as  the  sun-setting.  Brothers,  as  the  peace  is 
now  confirmed  betwixt  3'our  deputies  and  us,  I expect  you  will  abandon 
the  French,  and  leave  them  and  us  to  fight  our  own  battles.  The  bear- 
ers who  were  present  at  this  conference,  can  tell  you  what  passed  between 
your  deputies  and  us.  With  this  bunch  of  wampum,  I take  you  by  the 
hands,  and  lead  you  to  your  own  country  where  I desire  you  will  sit  and 
smoke  your  pipes,  till  I give  you  a call.  I assure  you,  the  English 
have  no  intention  of  injuring  you  ; and  I must  insist  on  your  paying  due 
regard  to  this  message,  and  immediately  quitting  the  French,  which  will 
confirm  me  of  the  good  opinion  I have  of  your  professions  made  in  your 
behalf  by  your  deputies,  at  the  conference  I held  here  with  them,  and 
will  be  convincing  your  brothers,  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces, 
that  you  are  determined  to  renew,  and  remain  steadfast  in  your  ancient 
friendship,  with  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects.” — Sent  twelve  fathoms  of 
white  wampum. 

The  Indians  of  the  several  nations  here  sent  speeches  to  enforce  the 
above  speech. 

The  Beaver,  the  Delaware  King,  spoke  in  behalf  of  all  the  nations 
who  were  present  at  the  conference  held  here,  and  desired  that  the  gen- 
eral might  be  made  acquainted  with  what  passed  here  between  them  and 
us  ; and  wished  the  general  might  bring  none  of  the  southward  Indians 
with  him ; if  he  should,  there  would  be  no  persuading  some  of  the 
Indians,  but  that  he  intended  to  deceive  them. 
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Assistants  to  George  Croglian. 


TNo.  XV.] 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  STANWIX’S  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE 
INDIANS,  1759. 

MINUTES  OF  CONFERENCES,  &C.,  AT  A MEETING  HELD  AT  FORT  PITT,  THE 

25th  October,  1759. 

Present — His  Excellency  Brigadier  General  Stanwix,  with  sundry  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army. 

George  Croghan,  Esq.,  deputy  agent  to  the  honorable  Sir 
William  Johnson,  baronet. 

Captain  William  Trent, 

Captain  Thomas  McKee, 

Captain  Henry  Montour,  Interpreter. 

Captain  Montour  lighted  the  pipe  of  peace  left  him  by  the  warriors 
of  the  Ottawas,  handing  it  to  the  general  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  and  Indians,  to  smoke,  then  acquainted  the  Indians  by  whom  the 
pipe  was  left,  and  upon  what  occasion,  showing  them  the  belts  left  at 
the  same  time. 

The  general  then  made  the  following  speeches: 

41  Brethren,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  several  nations  present : as  we 
are  met  in  council,  to  renew  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  with 
this  string  of  wampum  I open  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  what  I am 
going  to  say.”  Gave  a string. 

“ Brethren : you  are  sensible  that  a peace  between  us  has  been  set- 
tled by  your  deputies,  and  I expect  that  you  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  your 
several  nations,  are  now  gathered  here  with  a resolution  to  perform  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  us,  on  your  behalf,  by  them.” 

“ Brethren : no  nation  could  ever  charge  the  English  with  a breach 
of  treaties.  Every  thing  relating  to  the  peace  made  between  us,  has 
been  performed  on  our  parts.  The  original  draughts  of  the  boundary 
line  settled  between  us  at  the  treaty  of  Easton,  with  the  Six  Nations, 
were  delivered  them,  and  here  is  a copy  sent  by  Governor  Denny,  to 
show  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  to  prevent  any  disputes  hereafter, 
arising  on  that  head.  There  is  one  article  of  the  treaty,  yet  remains  to 
be  performed  by  you  ; that  is,  restoring  our  prisoners , which  I insist 
on.  To  enforce  what  I have  said,  I give  this  belt.”  Gave  a belt. 

u Brethren : you  are  sensible  that  differences  may  happen  between 
any  nation.  This  was  the  first  that  ever  happened  between  you  and 
us,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  insinuations  of  the  French,  who  call  them- 
selves your  fathers.  These  differences  are  settled,  and  we  expect  that 
you,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors,  will  advise  your  young  men  to  behave 
towards  us  as  brothers  ought  to  do ; this,  with  the  delivery  of  our 
prisoners,  is  the  way  to  convince  us  of  the  sincerity  of  your  repeated 
professions  of  friendship,  at  the  several  meetings  held  with  you.  In 
confidence  of  your  sincerity,  I present  you  this  belt  of  wampum.” — 
Gave  a belt. 
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“Brethren:  as  the  peace  is  settled  between  the  King’s  subjects  and 
all  the  nations  of  Indians  to  the  sun-setting,  I now  present  this  broad 
belt  of  wampum  to  you,  that  we  may  all  travel  this  road  in  peace,  as 
your  fathers  formerly  did,  from  the  sun-rising  to  the  sun-setting,  and  I 
expect  that  all  nations  who  choose,  and  live  in  friendship  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  my  master  and  your  father,  will 
make  this  their  road,  where  they  will  find  a sufficient  quantity  of  goods 
to  exchange  for  their  peltry,  and  have  strict  justice  done  them  in  trade  at 
this  place,  where  his  Majesty  has  been  at  a very  considerable  expense 
to  establish  a trading  house,  the  better  to  cultivate  a lasting  friendship 
with  all  his  children  to  the  sun-setting.”  Gave  a road  belt. 

Mr.  Croghan  then  made  the  following  speech  : 

“Brethren:  with  this  belt  of  wampum,  I disperse  the  dark  clouds 
from  over  our  heads,  that  we  may  once  more  see  the  sun  clear  which 
formerly  blessed  our  fathers  in  peace.”  Gave  a belt. 

Some  belts  that  were  brought  by  Captain  Lee,  of  the  44th  regiment, 
from  Niagara,  sent  there  by  the  Chepawa  and  Castanoe  nation,  with 
proffers  of  friendship,  were  shown  the  Indians,  and  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  speeches  delivered  with  them. 

Captain  Montour  then,  by  order  of  the  general,  acquainted  the  Indi- 
ans, that  we  had  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  that  we  expected  soon  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  America,  and  desired  the  Indian  chief  to  caution  their 
young  men  against  carrying  off  our  horses  ; that  he  was  willing  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  oblige  them  ; that  he  would  do  them  all  strict 
justice,  and  expected  the  same  treatment  from  them.  The  general  then 
acquainted  them  by  captain  Montour,  that  he  was  done  speaking. 

’The  speaker  of  the  Wayandotts  (as  they  are  the  oldest  nation)  got 
up,  shook  hands  with  the  general,  and  returned  thanks  in  behalf  of  the 
whole,  for  what  had  been  said  to  them,  and  then  recommended  it  to  the 
several  nations  to  pay  a due  regard  to  what  they  had  heard. 

Jit  a meeting  held  at  Fort  Pitt , October  25th,  1759. 

Present — His  Excellency  Brigadier  General  Stanwix,  with  sundry 
other  gentlemen  of  the  army. 

George  Croghan,  Esq.,  and  sundry  assistants. 

Captain  Montour  then,  by  order  of  the  general,  acquainted  the  Indians, 
that  he  was  ready  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

The  speaker  of  the  Wayandotts  then  got  up  and  said : 

“ Brethren : I am  glad  to  meet  you  in  council.  Here  are  the  Six 
Nations,  Shawanese,  Delawares  and  Twightwees;  as  we  are  the  oldest 
nation,  I shall  speak  first ; they  shall  hear  what  I am  going  to  say. 

“ Brethren  : I am  glad  to  meet  the  King’s  general  and  you,  who  came 
here  from  Sir  William  Johnson  to  treat  with  us,  and  at  whose  invitation 
we  came  here  to  council,  listen  to  what  we  are  going  to  say. 

“Brethren : It  is  a great  while  since  we  were  first  acquainted  with 
our  brethren,  the  English,  at  Albany,  at  which  place  we  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them.  The  records  of  that  treaty  remain  amongst  you,  we 
have  copies  of  it  at  home ; we  never  intended  to  have  violated  that 
treaty  on  our  part;  but  when  our  fathers  (the  French)  came  here,  and 
took  possession  of  this  place,  by  their  instigation,  the  evil  spirit  got  the 
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better  of  our  understanding1,  and  we  engaged  in  the  war  against  you.’ 9 
; Gave  a string  of  white  wampum. 

He  spoke  again  upon  a large  belt  of  black  wampum,  directing  his 
speech  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  George  Croghan,  Esq’s. 

“ Brothers  : You  are  appointed  by  the  King  to  transact  business  with 
us,  the  Indians ; you  have  hitherto  done  it  to  our  satisfaction  ; we  hope 
the  King’s  general  will  act  on  the  same  principles.  You  have  it  now 
in  your  power  to  have  all  Indian  nations  in  your  interest.  It  is  true,  for 
some  time  we  were  led  blindfold. 

“ Brothers  : when  we  first  joined  with  our  brethren,  the  English, 
i they  told  us  they  looked  upon  us  as  one  people,  with  one  head  and 

I one  heart  with  themselves.  We  looked  upon  the  English  in  the  same 
light,  till  thd  evil  spirit,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  French,  got  the  better 
of  our  understanding,  and  led  us  astray ; but  we  hope  every  thing  that 
has  passed  will  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

“ Brothers  : we  received  several  invitations  to  come  here  to  council. 
Before  we  left  home,  a great  council  was  held  there  amongst  the  chiefs 
of  our  nation.  We  were  sent  by  them  to  confirm  the  peace.  When 
we  came  here,  we  found  a great  number  of  warriors  gathered ; for  what 
purpose,  we  don’t  know. 

“ Brothers  : we  have  repeatedly  heard  you  intended  to  pursue  the  war 
against  the  French,  over  the  lakes,  in  our  country;  and  we  have  been 
constantly  alarmed  with  your  coming;  but  now,  we  are  come  here,  we 
find  you  are  not  gone,  we  should  be  glad  you  would  not  pursue  them  ; 
they  are  a parcel  of  poor  people,  destitute  of  every  thing  ; besides,  we 
do  not  know  how  the  several  nations  there  might  take  it,  but  for  our  parts, 
our  hearts  are  with  the  English.” 

He  then  delivered  the  belt,  and  shook  hands  with  the  general  and  Mr. 
Croghan. 

He  spoke  again  upon  a belt  painted  green  : 

“ Brethren  : the  warriors  of  our  nation  return  thanks  for  the  speeches 
we  received  by  our  deputies,  who  were  here  this  summer.  They  are 
glad  to  hear  of  peace,  and  hope  you  are  sincere.  They  have  promised 
to  tell  their  children  that  it  was  the  English  that  gave  peace  to  this 
whole  country  ; that  it  may  ever  be  remembered  in  our  nation.  They 
hope  your  intentions  are  not  to  go  any  further,  or  carry  on  the  war,  but 
to  build  a trading  house,  where  they  may  come  and  trade  and  get  goods 
at  moderate  prices ; for  they  are  very  poor,  and  will  be  much  obliged  to 
the  general  for  sending  them  a small  present.”  Gave  a belt. 

He  spoke  again  upon  a belt  of  black  and  white  wampum,  the  while 
painted  green  : 

“ Brethren : it  is  a long  time  since  this  whole  country  has  been  over- 
spread with  darkness;  being  led  by  the  evil  spirit,  we  have  been  assist- 
ing in  spreading  this  darkness ; but  you,  the  white  people,  by  making 
war  upon  each  other,  were  the  first  occasion  of  it. 

“ Brothers : the  French  put  the  hatchet  into  our  nands,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war,  and  the  evil  spirit  getting  the  better  of  our  under- 
standings, made  us  make  use  of  it.  In  the  presence  of  our  cousins, 
the  Delawares,  and  the  other  nations  here,  we  bury  the  hatchet.  We 
not  only  put  it  under  the  ground,  but  we  pull  up  the  large  pine  tree, 
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whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  ground,  and  bury  it  where  it  will  never  be 
found  any  more.  Our  cousins,  the  Delawares,  have  done  it  before.” 
Gave  the  belt. 

“Brothers:  these  are  the  speeches  made  and  settled  in  council  before 
we  left  home,  and  with  which  we  were  charged.” 

He  then  acquainted  the  general  they  were  done.  The  general  returned 
thanks  for  what  he  had  said.  The  general  drank  their  health,  and  broke 
up  the  meeting. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Fort  Pitt , October  26th,  1759. 


Present — George  Croghan,  Esq.,  deputy  agent  to  the  honorable  Sir 
William  Johnson,  baronet. 

Cap!:  Thomas" McKee,'  \ Assistants  t0  Ge0-  Cr0Shan>  E“J- 
Capt.  Henry  Montour,  Interpreter. 


Tedyuscung’s  brother,  in  behalf  of  Custalogo,  made  the  following 
speech : 

“ Brethren : we  are  met  this  day  in  council  in  the  presence  of  our 
uncles,  the  Six  Nations  and  Wayandotts,  and  our  grand  children,  the 
Shawanese  and  Twightwees.  With  this  string  of  wampum,  I wipe 
the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  open  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  what  I 
am  going  to  say ; and  I clear  the  passage  to  your  hearts,  that  nothing 
that  is  ill  may  harbor  there,”  Gave  a string. 

“ Brethren : it  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  hear  what  you  have  said 
to  us.  You  have  spread  peace  over  the  country  we  live  in,  and  made 
a road  from  the  sun-rising  to  the  sun-setting.  We  return  thanks  for 
what  you  have  done,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  good  to  us ; 
and  we  return  you  thanks  in  behalf  of  our  women  and  children;  and 
we  shall  take  care  to  acquaint  our  children  as  they  grow  up,  with  what 
you  have  done,  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten  in  our  nation.”  Gave 
a belt. 

The  Beaver  spoke : 

“Brethren:  I have  heard  what  has  been  said  by  you  at  the  several 
conferences  you  had  here:  it  was  all  good,  and  pleasing  to  all  nations 
that  heard  you,  and  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  Easton.  The  belts  you 
sent  me  last  fall,  I took  over  the  lakes,  and  made  known  your  speeches 
to  the  several  nations,  whom  you  have  seen  here ; but  there  are  several 
nations  yet  who  now  have  your  speeches  considering  of  them,  and  I 
hope  they  will  come  next  spring  and  take  fast  hold  of  the  chain  of 
friendship.”  Gave  a string. 

“ Brethren:  by  the  speeches  sent  me  last  fall  by  Frederick  Post,*  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  promised  that  we,  the  Indians  of  all  nations, 
should  have  goods  here  as  they  were  sold  in  Philadelphia.  This  I 
have  made  known  to  all  nations,  and  they  expect  goods  to  be  sold 
here  as  he  promised.  Be  strong  and  perform  your  promises,  and  don’t 
make  me  ashamed.  At  present,  goods  are  dear  here,  on  account  of 
the  great  numbers  of  white  men ; but  I hope  goods  will  be  sold  at 


*See  No.  IX. 
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such  rates  as  will  encourage  all  nations  to  come  here  snd  trade.”  Gave 
a belt. 

“ Brethren  : we  have  heard  what  you  have  said  to  us,  and  you  have 
heard  what  we  have  said  to  you.  God  above  has  heard  all,  and  I hope 
at  the  next  meeting  that  we  will  be  able  to  convince  each  other  of  our 
sincerity. 

u Brethren : we  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  speeches  you  have 
made  us.  In  one  of  your  speeches  you  desired  to  see  your  flesh  and  blood 
that  lives  among  us.  It  is  a reasonable  request,  and  what  all  nations 
should  comply  with.  Here  is  the  number  of  all  your  people  in  our 
nation,  (holding  a bunch  of  sticks  in  his  hand  ;)  we  have  killed  none  but 
what  were  killed  in  battle ; those  that  are  amongst  us,  you  shall  see 
every  one ; but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  set  the  time ; but  this  was 
agreed  to  in  council  before  we  left  our  own  country,  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  this  promise  being  performed  to  a single  person,  unless  any 
, of  them  should  die  with  sickness  before  we  can  bring  them  here.”  Gave 
a bunch  of  strings,  containing  forty-one. 

“ Brethren : by  this  string  of  wampum,  I return  you  thanks  in  behalf 
of  our  nation,  for  the  road  you  have  made  to  the  sun-setting,  for  all 
nations  to  travel  in  peace.  You  have  dispersed  the  dark  clouds  from 
over  our  heads,  that  we  may  all  see  the  sun  again ; and  I hope  we 
shall  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  our  forefathers  formerly  did.” — 
Gave  a string. 

I “ Brethren : I was  charged  by  the  council  of  our  nation,  when  I left 
home,  to  assure  you  that  they  had  in  fresh  remembrance  all  the  former 
treaties  they  held  with  their  brethren,  the  English,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  chain  of  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  English,  Six  Nations  and  us,  and  to  brighten  the  chain  of 

! friendship  which  has  contracted  some  rust  since  the  commencement  of 
this  war.”  Gave  a belt. 

After  the  conference  was  ended,  the  general  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  nations,  and  made  each  of  them  a present  of  a medal,  for  which 
the  Indians  returned  thanks : after  drinking  the  King’s  health,  and  all 
the  Indian  nations,  the  general  took  leave  of  them. 


[NO.  XVI.] 

COL.  HENRY  BOUQUET’S  JOURNAL  AND  CONFERENCES 
WITH  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS,  &c., 

AT  FORT  PITT,  TUSCARORA  AND  MUSKINGHAM,  IN  1764,  SEPT.  20,  NOV.  12. 

The  speech  of  Col.  Bouquet,  commanding  the  army  upon  the  river 
Ohio,  to  Capt.  Jacobs,  and  the  Delaware  chiefs  with  him,  at  Fort  Pitt, 
20th  September,  1764. 

“Sometime  ago  I received  an  account  from  Col.  Bradstreet,*  command- 

* Lake  Erie  camp  at  Vanee  aux  fenillis , three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon , 
August  12,  1764. 

At  the  request  of  ten  savages,  who  arrived  this  morning,  saying,  they  were 
sent  by  the  Hurons  of  Sanduskey,  the  Shawaoies,  the  Delawares,  what  they 
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ing  the  army  upon  the  Lakes,  that  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  had 
begged  for  peace,  which  he  was  willing  to  grant  them,  and  as  you  as-  j 

call  the  Five  Nations,  inhabiting  the  Sciota  Plains,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
Presque  Isle,  &c.,I  received  from  them  the  following  speeches  : 

First. — A long  compliment,  with  a string  of  wampum. 

Second.— A string  of  wampum,  begging  leave  to  speak  and  be  heard. 

Third. — We  ask  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  above  nations,  when  this 
army  is  gone,  and  what  are  your  intentions.  A belt  of  wampum. 

That  on  receiving  certain  intelligence  that  you  were  coming  against  us  with 
an  army,  we  immediately  called  in  all  our  warriors  who  were  out  against  your 
frontiers,  and  determined  to  meet  you  on  this  Lake,  and  beg  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  peace,  which  we  now  do,  in  the  name  of,  and  by  the  order  of 
the  nations  above  mentioned,  the  whole  being  tiuly  sensible  of  their  past  folly, 
and  unjust  behaviour  to  the  English  without  cause.  A string  of  wampum. 

Colonel  Bradstreet’s  answers  to  the  above  : 

First. — 1 thank  you  for  your  compliment. 

Second. — You  have  my  leave  to  speak  openly  and  freely. 

Third. — The  reason  for  marching  the  enemy  this  way,  is  to  revenge  the  in- 
sults and  injuries  done  to  the  English,  on  those  savages  who  have  not  asked 
forgiveness,  and  given  sureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

You  have  done  well  in  calling  in  all  your  warriors,  begging  peace,  and  truly 
repenting  of  your  late  violence  and  bad  conduct  towards  the  English,  without 
any  provocation  whatever;  and  1 am  surprised  to  find  you  begging  peace  and 
forgiveness  so  soon,  after  writing  such  an  impertinent  letter  as  that  you  sent 
by  Smallman,  to  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  &c.,  notwithstanding  which,  since  you  im- 
plore forgiveness  and  mercy,  1 will,  on  the  following  terms,  grant  peace  to 
you,  provided  you  are  fully  empowered,  from  the  nations  above  mentioned  ; 
and  that  the  chiefs  will  rectify  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  you  name  the 
chiefs. 

Answer — We  are  fully  empowered  to  conclude  and  sign  a peace,  if  we  can 
obtain  one.  The  chiefs  of  the  above  nations  will  ratify  it,  and  their  names 
are  as  follows,  viz  For  the 

Shawanese — Scobalectie,  the  great  war  chief. 

Delawares — The  whole  of  the  chiefs. 

Sandusky  Hforon— Sastaregi  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  themselves  of  the 
Five  Nations  of  the  Sciota  Plains,  &c.,  &c.,  Cuyashete,  Decaneysaryntoo, 
Tisnennockshoree,  Aleywayuneta,  Oneyaheaetha  and  Anarungua. 

TERMS  ON  WHICH  PEACE  IS  GRANTED. 

First.  All  prisoners  shall  be  delivered  up  at  Sandusky  directly,  English, 
French,  blacks,  without  reserve  or  excuse  of  being  married,  or  any  otherwise 
connected  with  you,  and  should  there  be  any  unwilling  to  leave  you,  they  must 
be  obliged  to  come. 

Second.  All  the  chiefs  above  mentioned,  shall  come  with  the  prisoners,  to 
ratify  the  peace  1 shall  now  grant. 

Third.  Six  of  the  principal  men  of  the  deputation,  now  here,  must  remain 
as  hostages  for  the  true  performance  of  the  engagements  they  hereby  enter 
into,  and  in  consideration  of  my  not  marching,  immediately  on  my  landing, 
against  their  castles  as  at  first  intended;  and  the  other  four,  with  one  of  my 
officers  and  an  Indian  belonging  to  this  army,  must  proceed  wjth  the  utmost 
dispatch,  to  acquaint  the  chiefs  of  the  peace  granted,  and  what  is  expected 
from  them,  as  1 am  determined  not  to  lose  time  to  suffer  myself  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

Fourth.  That  this  peace  may  last  forever,  the  nations  above  mentioned  must  1 

entirely  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  forts  and  posts  the  English  now  have  in  1 

their  country  ; and  that  the  English  shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  and  erect  as  1 

many  forts  or  trading  houses,  as  they  may  find  necessary  for  carrying  on  trade 
betwixt  them  and  the  savages,  without  interruption  ; and  they  shall  grant  as  a 
much  land  round  the  forts,  as  a cannon  can  throw  a shot  over,  for  the  raising 
of  a proper  supply  of  provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  and  traders,  which  2 

lands  they  are  to  renounce,  and  look  on  as  the  property  of  the  English  c 

forever.  j. 

Fifth.  That  I shall  be  at  liberty  to  send,  in  safety,  from  this  army  to  your  » 
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sured  him  that  you  had  recalled  all  your  warriors  from  our  frontiers. 
Sometime  before  he  wrote  me  not  to  proceed  against  your  towns.  I, 
therefore,  would  not  have  proceeded,  had  I not  heard  that  in  open  viola- 
tion of  your  engagement,  your  party  killed  a man  at  Raystown,  and 
several  men  in  Virginia,  a long  time  after  you  had  begged  for  peace ; 
upon  which  I determined  to  march  to  fort  Pitt,  and  wait  there  for  an 
answer  to  the  letter  I wrote  Col.  Bradstreet;  but  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment upon  my  arrival  at  this  place,  I hear  that  one  of  our  people  has 
been  murdered,  and  his  head  stuck  upon  a pole,  in  the  path  near  Little 

castles,  six  English,  six  Canadians  and  six  Indians,  to  see  that  you  bring  away 
all  the  prisoners  you  have  ; which  prisoners  you  are  to  furnish  with  horses  and 
provisions  during  their  journey,  and  treat  them  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
kindness  you  can  show  ; and  that  1 may,  for  the  security  of  the  people  1 send, 
have  with  me  an  equal  uumber  of  Indians  of  your  nations,  till  the  return  of 
the  above  six  English,  six  Canadians  and  six  Indians. 

I Sixth.  That  if,  hereafter,  it  should  happen  that  any  person  belonging  to  the 
above  nations,  shall  kill  or  plunder  any  of  the  English,  such  person  or  persons 
so  offending, shall  be  immediately  given  up  and  delivered  at  Fort  Pitt,  there  to 
be  tried  for  the  offence  committed,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
English,  with  this  difference  only,  that  one  half  of  the  jury  shall  be  Indians  of 
the  same  nation  as  the  offender. 

Seventh.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  an  army  marching  against  the  above 
nations  by  the  Ohio,  but  in  consideration  of  your  truly  repenting  of  your  late 
bad  conduct  towards  the  English,  and  the  engagements  you  hereby  enter  into, 
and  the  promises  you  also  make  of  your  future  good  behaviour,  1 shall  send 
and  prevent  their  proceeding  against  you  ; but  be  assured,  should  you  ever  be 
guilty  of  the  like  bad  behaviour  again,  you  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Eighth.  If  any  of  the  nations  or  tribes  herein  mentioned  should,  separately 
violate  this  peace  and  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  others  shall  consider 
themselves  as  bound  to  make  war  on  them  separately,  or  jointly  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  their  allies,  till  they  have  brought  them  to  reason;  as  also,  against 
any  Indians,  enemies  to  the  English;  and  the  English  will  assist  them  against 
' their  enemies. 

Ninth.  To  avoid  being  imposed  on  by  delays  in  ratifying  this  peace,  and  so 
lose  the  season  for  acting  against  the  above  Indians,  I do  allow  twenty-five 
days  from  the  date  hereof,  for  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs  of  the  above  nations, 
with  all  their  prisoners  at  Sandusky;  and  should  they  fail  herein,  what  has 

I been  done,  1 shall  look  on  as  void,  and  they  may  expect  to  find  us  warriors, 
instead  of  brothers  and  friends. 

By  the  power  invested  in  me  by  his  Excellency,  Major  General  Gage,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  all  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America,  &c.,  these  are, 
therefore,  the  terms  of  peace  I grant  to  the  nations  heretofore  mentioned,  ^iat 
is  to  say,  to  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  the  Hurons  of  Sandusky,  under  my 
' hand  and  seal  at  this  place,  and  on  the  date  above  mentioned. 

JOHN  BRADSTREET. 

From  the  power  we  have  received  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  the 
Shawanese,  the  Hurons  of  Sandusky,  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  inhabiting 
the  plains  of  Sciota,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Presque  Isle,  &c.,  &c.,  we  do,  in 
the  name  of  the  above  nations,  together  with  ourselves,  most  gratefully  accept 
‘ the  terms  above  mentioned  and  granted  ; and  we  do,  also,  most  solemnly  bind 

1 ourselves  and  them  to  the  true  performance  of  each  article,  in  every  respect. 

Signed  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians. — (The  representations  of  a Turtle, 

; a Fox,  a W olf,  with  two  crosses.) 

This  peace  being  agreed  on,  the  Six  Nations  and  Indians  of  Canada  got  up, 

’ and  took  the  deputies  by  the  hand,  saying,  they  were  glad  to  see  they  were 

1 come  to  their  senses,  and  hoped  they  would  continue  so;  if  they  did  not,  on 

1 the  first  breach  of  this  peace,  which  they  were  witness  to  their  concluding, 

they  would  immediately  make  war  against  them. 
r (A  true  copy)  THEO.  MANT,  Aide-Camp. 
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Beaver  creek,  and  that  several  of  your  parties  are  still  on  our  frontiers. 
As  I must  consider  you  now  as  a people  whose  promise  I can  no  more 
trust,  I was  determined  to  attack  you,  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  army 
joined  me,  which  I expect  immediately  ; but  I will  put  it  once  more  in 
your  power  to  prevent  your  total  destruction  and  save  yourselves  and 
your  families  by  giving  us  satisfaction  for  the  hostilities  committed 
against  us. 

And  first,  you  are  to  leave  the  path  open  for  my  expresses  from  this 
fort  to  Detroit.  And  as  I now  intend  to  write  to  Col.  Bradstreet,  who 
commands  the  army  upon  the  Lakes,  I will  send  my  letters  by  two  of 
our  men,  and  I desire  to  know  from  you  whether  you  will  engage  to 
send  two  of  your  people  with  them  to  bring  them  safe  back  to  me  with 
an  answer  from  Col.  Bradstreet.  If  they  receive  any  injury,  either  in 
going  or  returning,  or  if  the  letters  are  taken  from  them,  I will  immedi- 
ately put  Capt.  Pipe,  and  the  other  Indians  now  in  my  power,  to  death ; 
and  will  show  no  mercy  for  the  future  to  any  one  of  your  nations  that 
shall  fall  into  my  hands.  I allow  you  ten  days  to  have  my  letters  de- 
livered to  Col.  Bradstreet  at  Detroit,  or  to  the  commanding  officer  there, 
and  the  same  number  of  days  to  bring  me  back  an  answer  from  him. 

You  must  be  sensible  that  during  your  stay  here,  I have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  put  you  all  to  death,  and  you  deserved  it,  by  refusing  to  speak 
with  me  when  you  pretended  to  have  come  as  friends ; but  I have  not 
done  it,  to  show  you  that  you  have  yet  a door  open  to  mercy,  and  I desire 
that  you  will  now  go  to  your  towns  (except  the  two  men  who  are  to 
proceed  with  the  expresses,)  and  acquaint  your  chiefs  of  what  I say,  and 
that  I expect  they  will  immediately  come  to  me,  and  deliver  up  all  their 
prisoners,  if  they  have  not  already  delivered  them  to  Col.  Bradstreet,  and 
give  such  other  satisfaction  for  the  murders  committed  by  your  nations, 
as  I shall  require  of  them.  With  this  last  part  I send  to  the  chiefs  this 
belt  of  wampum  to  show  them  that  I shall  still  be  ready  to  hear  them  on 
their  giving  me  proper  satisfaction.” — A belt. 

Speech  of  an  Onondago  and  an  Oneida  Indian  to  Col.  Bouquet,  at 
Fort  Pitt,  October  2,  1764. 

Usual  compliments,  a string  of  wampum. 

“ Brothers  : We  are  come  to  inform  you  that  the  Indians  living  upon 
this  river,  are  now  in  a state  of  confusion.  You  do  not  see  clearly  what 
their  intentions  are ; and  we  desire  you  to  wait  a little,  and  make  your- 
selves easy  till  we  are  able  to  open  your  eyes,  as  we  still  see  you  keep 
some  evil  designs  in  your  minds  against  them.  We  likewise,  desire 
you  may  remove  all  this  from  your  hearts,  and  that  you  will  receive 
them  civilly,  should  any  of  them  come  to  see  you  ; and  they  will  treat 
you  in  the  same  manner.” — A string, 

“Brother:  We  desire  you  will  remember  the  ancient  friendship 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  you  and  the  Six  Nations.  We 
have  been  sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  speak  to  the  different  nations 
this  way,  to  endeavor  to  make  up  matters  between  you  and  them  ; and 
beg  you  will  hear  them,  and  comply  with  their  requests,  as  they  are 
ready  to  do  with  yours.  We  now  see  you  are  going  against  those  na- 
tions, who  first  disturbed  the  peace,  who  are  the  Senecas  living  down 
this  river,  the  Wyandotts,  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  They  are 
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all  now  sincerely  sorry  for  what  they  have  done,  and  are  collecting  all 
their  prisoners  from  the  lower  Shawanese  town  in  order  to  deliver  them 
up  at  Sandusky.  What  we  now  tell  you,  on  the  behalf  of  those  nations, 
is  the  truth.  You  may  depend  upon  every  thing  we  say,  as  we  have 
never  deceived  you,  knowing  that  if  we  did,  God  would  punish  us  for 
it.” — A belt. 

“Brother:  As  the  officer  who  commands  the  army  upon  the  Lakes 
has  taken  the  above  nations  by  the  hand,  and  kindled  for  them  a council 
fire  at  Sandusky,  where  they  are  now  going,  they  beg  that  you  would 
likewise  forgive  them  as  they  very  much  repent  their  past  conduct,  and 
they  promise,  as  soon  as  they  have  complied  with  their  engagements 
there,  they  will  then  come.  I ask  forgiveness  of  you,  till  which  time. 
We  desire  you  may  not  be  uneasy.  They  have  desired  us  to  assure 
you,  in  their  names,  that  they  will  be  at  Sandusky  in  a few  days  from 
this  date,  to  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners,  and  we  desire  once  more  that 
you  will  wait  a little,  and  not  be  uneasy  till  you  hear  further  from  them; 
but  consider  what  we  have  said.  And  as  you  have  detained  two  of  the 
Delawares  that  came  to  see  you,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  let  them  return  home,  giving  them  a letter  to  their  chiefs, 
informing  them  of  your  intention.”  A belt. 

“ Brother:  We  beg  once  more  that  you  will  seriously  consider  what 
you  are  now  going  to  do  ; and  do  nothing  precipitably  ; but  if  you  are 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  army,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  take  the  road  leading  to  Sandusky,  where  you  will  meet 
with  Col.  Bradstreet,  and  there  settle  every  thing  with  him.  When  the 
terms  of  peace  are  settled  with  the  nations  who  desire  it,  should  any  of 
them  refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms  agreed  to,  or  break  the  peace 
afterwards,  we  will  join  with  you  to  chastise  them.  We  feel,  as  well 
as  you,  the  misbehaviour  of  the  nations ; but  as  they  now  repent,  we 
forgive  them  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same.”  A belt. 

Col.  Bouquet’s  speech  to  the  above,  Fort  Pitt,  October  3,  1764. 

“ Brothers  : You  say  that  those  nations  are  sorry  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  that  they  will  make  peace  with  us,  and  deliver  all  their  pris- 
oners at  Sandusky. 

“Brethren:  The  Delawares,  Wyandotts  and  Shawanese  are  a false 
people,  and  they  deceive  you,  as  they  have  always  done ; if  they  are 
sincere,  why  don’t  their  chiefs  come  to  speak  to  me.  They  have  in 
time  of  peace  killed  our  traders  in  their  towns  : they  have  stole  all  their 
goods.  They  have  attacked  this  fort,  and  when  I came  up  last  year, 
they  attacked  me  in  the  woods,*  and  killed  some  of  our  people,  and 
finding  us  too  strong  for  them,  they  went  to  the  settlements,  where  they 
murdered  and  carried  off  a great  number  of  our  men,  women  and  children. 
When  the  Chenceses,  and  all  the  western  Indians  have  made  peace  with 
Sir  Wm-  Johnson,  at  Niagara,  these  people  did  go,  but  they  wrote  a 
letter  to  kill  him ; they  despised  us.  At  last  you  went  to  Col.  Brad- 
street  at  Presque  Isle,  and  asked  peace  for  them,  and  told  him,  they  had 
recalled  all  their  warriors  from  our  frontiers,  but  a long  time  afterwards 


* Near  Bush  Run,  August  6,  1763,  where,  in  a desperate  engagement,  the 
Indians  killed  about  fifty,  and  wounded  about  sixty  of  Bouquet’s  men.— 1.  D.  R. 
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they  killed  a man  at  Bedford,*  and  a great  many  more  in  Virginia,  and 
they  even  kill  now.  When  I saw  their  hearts  were  still  so  bad,  I came 
here  with  the  army  to  attack  them,  but  I first  sent  to  Sandusky  to  inform 
Col.  Bradstreet,  that  they  had  again  struck  us.  My  messengers  did 
not  find  him  at  Sandusky,  and  saw  that  the  Delawares  had  killed  another 
of  our  people  and  fixed  his  head  upon  a pole  in  the  path,  after  you  had 
asked  peace  for  them.  Now,  that  they  see  we  know  their  perfidy  and 
will  chastise  them,  they  say,  they  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done, 
and  will  make  peace.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  satisfaction  for  us. 

“ Brother  : The  general  has  sent  me  with  an  army  to  take  revenge 
for  the  murders  committed  by  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  and  not  to 
make  peace ; but  as  you  say  they  want  to  be  friends  with  us,  I will  tell 
you  what  I intend  to  do.  I will  go  (as  you  desire)  by  the  road  leading 
to  Sandusky,  and  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  me,  I will  hear  them  at  Tusearowas ; and  if  they 
are  sincerely  inclined  for  peace,  I will  tell  them  at  that  place  what  they 
are  to  do  to  obtain  it;  and  in  case  they  agree  with  me  upon  the  prelim- 
inary terms,  I will  permit  them  to  go  to  Sir  William  Johnson  to  conclude 
it.  I have  detained  two  Delawares,  because  they  came  here  as  spies 
without  having  any  thing  to  say  from  their  chiefs ; and  at  a time  when 
the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  had  broke  the  peace,  and  struck  us  again. 
I will,  however,  use  them  well,  and  when  peace  is  concluded  between 
us  and  the  Delawares,  I will  send  them  home. 

“Brothers:  You  told  Colonel  Bradstreet,  and  you  now  tell  me,  that 
if  these  nations  broke  the  peace  you  had  made  for  them,  you  would  join 
us  and  strike  them.  Yon  see  they  have  broken  the  peace,  and  that 
their  parties  are  still  at  our  frontiers  killing  our  people : they  know  this 
to  be  true,  and  have  deceived  you.  I will  write  to  Colonel  Bradstreet 
and  hear  what  has  passed  between  him  and  those  nations ; and  I ask 
you  whether  you  will  go  with  two  of  my  people  to  Colonel  Bradstreet 
and  bring  me  an  answer  with  my  two  men  at  Tusearowas;  and  I de- 
clare to  you  that  if  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Wyandotts  do  them 
any  injury,  I will  put  the  two  Delaware  Indians  to  death,  and  march 
against  them,  which,  if  they  oblige  me  to  do,  they  must  never  expect 
peace  from  us.  You  may  let  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  know  that 
on  my  march  to  Tusearowas,  I will  not  kill  any  of  their  people  unless 
they  attack  me  first.”  A belt. 

October  3 d,  1764 — The  army  left  Fort  Pitt  and  arrived  the  sixth  at 
Beaver  creek,  when  John  Pallmer,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  the  28th 
September,  came  to  the  army,  having  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians 
the  night  before. 

13 th — Arrived  at  Tusearowas  without  any  interruption  from  the 
enemy,  who  kept  parties  upon  the  road  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
army. 


* Col.  Bouquet,  in  a letter  to  Gov.  Penn,  dated  at  fort  Loudon,  August  22, 
1764,  mentions  in  the  Postscript,  that  a party  of  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  had 
killed  near  Bedford,  one  Isaac  Stimble,  an  industrious  inhabitant  of  Ligonier 
— taken  some  horses  loaded  with  merchants  goods,  shot  some  cattle,  after 
Col.  Reid’s  detachment  had  passed  that  post. — Rupp's  History  oj  Dauphin , 
fyc.  p.  151. 
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Camp  at  Tuscarowas,  Oct.  14,  1764. 

Received  the  following  message,  in  writing,  from  the  chief  warriors 
of  the  Delawares : 

“Brother,  Colonel  Bouquet — We  are  glad  to  hear  the  good  speeches 
which  you  made,  and  also  that  our  brothers,  Capt.  Pipe  and  Capt.  John, 
are  alive  and  salute  us.  We  now  salute  you  with  a good  heart,  and  shall 
be  more  glad  when  we  meet  you  at  Tuscarowas,  if  we  see  our  brothers, 
Pipe  and  John,  at  a small  distance ; then  we  should  think  that  you  mean 
nothing  but  good.  Signed, 

LINECHQUE,  SIMON  GIRTY,  Capt.  KILLBUCK, 

WINGINUM,  Capt.  WILL,  JECASSE,  or 

NEOLAN,  Capt.  JACOBS,  THOS.  HICKMAN, 

SUNFISH,  NEACHAOLAN,  WELAPACHIKIN. 

The  above  message  was  written  by  Mr.  Gibson,  a prisoner  amongst 
them. 

Col.  Bouquet’s  answer. 

“Camp  near  Tuscarowas,  Oct.  15,  1764. 

“ Chiefs,  Captains,  and  Warriors  of  the  Delawares — I received  your 
letter  you  sent  me  yesterday,  by  which  I see  you  are  coming  to  speak 
to  me.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  and  I will  wait 
for  you  to-morrow  at  this  place.  You  may  come  without  fear,  for  I 
will  not  hurt  you,  or  detain  any  of  you;  but  leave  you  at  liberty  to  go 
where  you  please,  not  doubting  but  you  will  behave  in  a proper  manner. 
You  will  give  me  notice  a little  before  hand,  at  what  time  you  intend  to 
come,  that  I may  send  people  to  bring  you  to  camp.  Capt.  Pipe  and 
Capt.  John  are  both  well,  and  if  any  of  their  friends  choose  to  see  them, 
I will  give  them  leave  after  I have  heard  what  you  have  to  say ; and 
they  shall  be  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  peace  is  made,  which  will  shortly 
happen,  if  you  have  well  considered  my  message  and  determined  to  do 
what  is  -right. 

“Signed,  HENRY  BOUQUET. 

Camp  near  Tuscarowas,  Oct.  16.  1764. 

Speech  of  four  Senecas  and  two  Delawares  to  Col.  Bouquet. 

“ Brother:  We  received  your  letter  yesterday,  by  the  white  man  you 
sent  us,  expressing  you  were  glad.  He  returned  to  you,  after  being  at 
our  town,  to  acquaint  you  of  our  coming  to  meet  you.  We  now  thank 
God  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  of  seeing  one  another,  and  speaking 
together;  and  our  chief  warriors,  women  and  children  return  you  their 
thanks  for  the  message  you  sent  them  yesterday. 

“ Brother:  We  thank  God  for  enabling  us  this  day  to  wipe  your  eyes 
that  you  may  clearly  see  our  chiefs  when  they  come  to  speak  with  you; 
and  we  clean  your  body  with  this  string  of  wampum,  that  you  may 
cheerfully  receive  to  your  heart  the  good  speeches  they  will  make  to 
you.”  A string. 

“ Brother:  As  we  have  now  wiped  your  eyes  and  cleaned  your  body 
in  behalf  of  ourselves,  the  Senecas  living  on  the  Ohio,  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese,  we  inform  you  that  the  reason  of  our  not  coming  soon- 
er, is  because  the  Shawanese  are  not  yet  come;  but  the  chiefs  of  the 
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other  two  nations  are  all  present,  and  we  expect  the  Shawanese  to-mor- 
row ; when  they  shall  have  a meeting  among  themselves  they  will  then 
come  to  speak  to  you. 

“ Brother : Another  reason  for  not  meeting  you  sooner,  was  because 
that  beloved  Col.  Bradstreet  had  invited  us  to  the  lakes  at  the  same  time 
that  you  expected  us  to  meet  you  at  Fort  Pitt.  In  this  case  we  were  at 
a loss  which  way  to  go ; but  when  you  hear  our  chiefs  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  our  delay  was  not  through  any  bad  designs  against  you.” 
A string. 

Col.  Bouquet’s  answer. 

“ Brothers  : I am  glad  to  hear  what  you  say;  as  peace  is  preferable  to 
war,  I shall  be  well  pleased  if  we  agree  upon  terms.”  A string. 

“Brothers:  You  sent  me  a message  yesterday,  acquainting  me  that 
you  would  come  and  speak  with  me  to-day.  You  tell  me  you  cannot 
speak  to  me,  because  the  Shawanese  are  not  come,  and  that  when  the 
Shawanese  do  arrive  you  will  consult  together;  but  I now  tell  you  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  Shawanese,  as  I will  hear  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, what  the  Delawares  have  to  say  by  themselves  ; and  I will  not 
stay  for  the  Shawanese,  but  will  hear  separately  what  each  nation  has  to 
say  ; and  I desire  the  Delaware  chiefs  to  speak  for  the  Delawares  only, 
and  not  for  the  Senecas  or  Shawanese.”  A string. 

Camp  near  Tuscarowas,  Od . 17,  1764. 

At  a Conference  held  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Senecas  living  on  the 
Ohio , the  Delawares  and  Shawanese. 

Present — Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  Commanding  his  Majesty’s  forces 
in  the  Southern  District. 

Lieut.  Col.  Reed,  Royal  Highlanders. 

Lieut.  Col.  Francis,  Pennsylvanians. 

Lieut.  Col.  Clayton,  do. 

Major  Prevost,  Royal  Americans. 

Major  Murray,  Royal  Highlanders. 

Major  De  Haas,  Pennsylvanians. 

Major  Field,  Virginia  Volunteers. 

Brigadier  Major  Small. 

Captain  Stewart,  Royal  Highlanders. 

Captain  Grant,  do. 

Captain  Ourry,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General. 

Captain  Williams,  Chief  Engineer. 

Captain  Lewis,  Virginia  Volunteers,  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army. 

Mr.  Alex.  McKee,  Assistant  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs. 

David  Owens,  Interpreter. 

INDIANS. 

Senecas . Delawares.  Shawanese . 

Keyashuta,  Chief,  Custaloga,  KussiNUTCHTCHA,Chief? 

with  fifteen  warriors.  Beaver,  with  six  warriors, 

with  twenty  warriors. 

Keyashuta  and  Turtleheart,  Speakers  : 
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“ Brother:  In  the  name,  and  by  order  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  several 
nations  here,  present  with  this  string  of  wampum,  we  clean  your  ears 
that  you  may  hear  with  all  attention,  what  they  are  now  going  to  say  to 
you. 

“ Brother:  We  have  done  our  utmost  to  be  ready  to  speak  to-day  as 
you  desired ; and  we  now  inform  you  that  it  was  owing  to  the  nations 
who  live  to  the  westward  of  us,  and  to  our  foolish  young  men,  that  the 
war  has  happened  between  us,  so  that  it  is  neither  your  fault  nor  ours  ; 
and  as  you  desired  us  yesterday  to  be  strong  in  doing  good,  we  now 
throw  away  every  thing  bad  so  that  none  of  it  remains  in  our  hearts,  and 
we  join  our  thoughts  with  yours  that  we  may  always  be  of  one  mind  for 
the  future.”  Two  large  belts. 

“Brother:  Now  we  have  thrown  away  every  thing  bad,  nothing  re- 
mains bad  in  our  hearts  ; but  good.  We  take  fast  hold  of  this  chain  of 
friendship,  and  we,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese  and  Sene- 
cas, living  upon  the  Ohio,  who  are  related  to  the  Six  Nations,  request 
you  will  do  the  same,  as  we  cannot  hold  it  fast  without  your  help,  and 
we  must  both  look  up  to  God,  who  now  sees  every  thing  that  passes 
between  us,  for  his  assistance.  Do  not  think  that  what  we  say  comes 
from  our  lips  only,  it  proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  all  our  hearts ; there- 
fore we  again  request  that  you  will  join  both  hands  with  ours  to  this  belt 
of  friendship.”  A belt. 

“ Brother:  We  have  respectfully  told  you  that  we  have  thrown  away 
every  bad  thing  from  our  hearts  : that  you  should  hear  nothing  but  good 
from  us.  Colonel  Bradstreet  has  desired  us  to  deliver  up  your  flesh 
and  blood ; we  now  assure  you  it  shall  be  done,  as  you  have  long  de- 
sired to  see  them.  Our  reasons  for  not  complying  with  this  request 
sooner,  was  that  Colonel  Bradstreet  held  us  by  ope  hand  and  you  by  the 
other;  so  that  we  did  not  know  which  way  to  carry  them.  But  we 
now  desire  that  you  will  inform  us  at  what  place  you  choose  to  receive 
them  ; whether  at  Fort  Pitt,  or  the  lakes.  We  have  been  very  diligent 
in  collecting  ourselves  together,  with  the  few  prisoners  you  see,  to  meet 
you.”  A belt. 

N.  B.  Here  they  delivered  up  eighteen  white  prisoners. 

“ This  is  all  we  are  ordered  to  say  by  our  Chiefs ; you  will  listen  to 
themselves.” 

Custaloga,  chief  of  the  Delawares  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  speaker. 

“Brother:  by  this  string  I confirm  every  thing  that  has  been  said  by 
our  two  young  men.”  A string. 

“ Brother:  I assure  you  that  the  intention  of  my  tribe  is  good,  and 
that  we  are  determined  to  do  what  you  desire,  and  deliver  you  up  your 
flesh  and  blood.”  A belt. 

“I  now  deliver  you  the  number  of  prisoners  amongst  my  people.” 
Delivered  forty-two  small  sticks. 

Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribes,  speaker. 

“ Brother : you  shall  likewise  soon  see  all  ycur  flesh  and  blood  who 
are  still  prisoners  among  my  tribe.” 

N.  B.  Delivered  forty-one  small  sticks. 

. Keyashuta,  speaker. 

“Brethren:  you  have  now  heard  all  we  have  to  say  at  present,  and 
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we  think  we  have  done  every  thing  required  of  us  by  Col.  Bradstreet, 
who  sent  n»e  to  their  nations  with  these  articles  of  peace.” 

Here  he  produced  the  original  articles  of  peace  signed  by  Colonel 
Bradstreet. 

The  conference  held  with  the  Seneca  Chiefs  living  upon  the  Ohio , the 
Delawares  and  Shawanese. 

Present — Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  commanding  his  Majesty’s  forces  in 
the  southern  district,  and  the  officers  mentioned  at  the 
conference  of  the  17th ; also  the  same  Indians,  chiefs  and 
warriors. 

“Chiefs,  captains  and  warriors:  I wish  that  in  your  speeches  you 
may  have  expressed  the  true  sentiments  of  your  nations  ; but  we  shall 
judge  of  your  sincerity,  not  from  your  words,  but  from  actions.” — 
A string. 

“You  say,  that  it  was  not  your  fault  that  this  war  happened;  but 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  western  nations,  and  to  your  foolish  young 
men.  I answer,  that  it  is  your  fault,  because  we  might  have  protected 
you  against  these  nations,  had  they  attempted  to  force  you  to  make 
war  upon  us.  And  as  to  your  young  men,  it  is  your  duty  to  chastise 
them  when  they  do  wrong,  and  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  directed  by 
them.”  A string. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  have  thrown  every  thing  bad  out  of  your 
hearts,  and  that  you  are  now  sincerely  disposed  to  take  fast  hold  of  the 
chain  of  friendship,  which,  as  soon  as  peace  is  made  with  you,  we  shall 
likewise  hold  fast.”  A string. 

“You  say,  the  reason  of  not  delivering  your  prisoners  sooner,  was, 
because  Col.  Bradstreet  had  told  you  to  deliver  them  to  him  at  San- 
duskey,  and  1 had  told  you  to  deliver  them  to  me.  You  know  by  the 
treaty  made  with  Col.  Bradstrett,  and  now  in  your  hands,  and  to  which 
I appeal,  you  promised  expressly  to  deliver  all  the  prisoners  to  him  at 
Sanduskey,  in  twenty  five  days  after  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  said 
treaty  was  signed.  And  if  you  failed  in  the  performance  of  that  article, 
the  peace  was  then  broken  from  that  moment.  The  day  on  which  the 
prisoners  ought  to  have  been  delivered  was  the  8th  of  September,  and 
my  first  message  to  you  in  writing,  and  in  your  hands,  is  dated  at  Fort 
Pitt,  the  20th  of  September,  twelve  days  after  the  time  fixed  was 
elapsed  ; and  not  being  sent  till  the  22d,  you  could  not  receive  it  in  your 
towns  before  the  27th  ; therefore  that  message  cannot,  in  any  manner, 
excuse  you  for  breaking  the  peace,  in  not  delivering  your  prisoners, 
either  to  Col.  Bradstreet  or  to  me ; from  which  it  is  very  evident,  that, 
as  usual,  you  never  intended  to  deliver  them  ! ! Again,  when  you  beg- 
ged for  peace,  you  assured  Col.  Bradstreet,  that  you  had  recalled  all 
your  warriors  from  our  frontiers  ; and  you  know,  contrary  to  that  dec- 
laration, they  have  continued  to  murder  our  people , and  to  take  them 
prisoners  to  this  day , which  we  can  prove  by  an  old  man  here  present, 
who  was  taken  on  the  28th  of  September,  forty-five  days  after  the  peace 
was  made ! ! 

“I  have  besides,  certain  information  that  you  were  determined  to  pay 
no  regard  to  that  peace ; and  had  actually  collected  all  the  warriors  of 
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the  Mingoes,  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  to  attack  this  army,  if  you  had 
found  you  had  sufficient  force  for  it ! 

“ Having  now  answered  and  refuted  every  thing  you  have  said  in 
; excuse  for  your  breach  of  peace,  I am  commanded  by  the  General  to 
j declare  to  you,  that  as  you  have  broken  the  peace  granted  to  you  by 
Col.  Bradstreet,  he  likewise  breaks  it  on  his  side;  and  Sir  William 
Johnson  has  already  informed  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  western  Indi- 
ans, of  your  perfidious  behavior  to  us.”  A belt. 

“ You  must  be  sensible,  that  you  deserve  the  severest  chastisement ; 
but  the  English  are  a merciful  and  generous  people,  averse  from  shed- 

Iding  the  blood  even  of  their  most  cruel  enemies ; and  if  it  was  possible 
that  you  could  convince  us,  that  you  sincerely  repent  of  your  past  con- 
duct, and  that  we  could  depend  on  your  good  behavior  for  the  future, 
you  might  yet  hope  for  mercy  and  peace ; but  before  I tell  you  the 
terms,  1 will  recapitulate  the  many  injuries  from  you,  or  your  allies, 
which  have  at  last  occasioned  the  march  of  the  King’s  army  into  your 
country.”  A belt. 

“You  have  begun  this  war  without  the  least  reason  or  provocation 
whatsoever.  You  have  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  having 
received  the  least  injury,  murdered  Capt.  Clapham,  who  had  been  a 
friend  and  a father  to  many  of  you.  You  have  killed,  or  captured  all 
the  traders  sent  to  your  towns,  at  your  own  repeated  request,  and  plun- 
dered their  effects.  You  have  dared  to  attack  the  building,  of  which 
you  expressly  assented  when  in  presence  of  George  Croghan,  deputy 
agent  for  Indian  affairs.  I made  the  first  treaty  with  you  upon  the  Ohio, 
after  we  had  dispossessed  the  French  at  fort  Duquesne,  and  several  of 
you  now  present  assisted  at  that  treaty.  You  murdered  treacherously 
last  year  one  of  our  men,  sent  in  a canoe  from  fort  Pitt  to  bring  over 
the  Ohio  some  of  your  people,  who  pretended  they  had  a message  to 
deliver  to  the  commanding  officer;  and  you  violated  by  that  horrid 
crime,  the  custom  held  sacred  by  all  nations,  ‘ not  to  kill  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  messages , even  in  time  of  war  l!' 

“You  attacked  soon  after  the  King’s  troops  in  the  woods,  and  being 
defeated  in  the  attempt,  you  fell  upon  our  frontiers,  where  you  have  con- 
tinued to  murder  our  people  to  this  day! 

“ One  of  your  party  killed  lately,  in  one  day,  eleven  children  at  a 
school;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  infamous  action,*  they  massacred  near 
the  Little  Beaver  creek,  the  only  boy  they  had  spared,  and  had  the  im- 


* This  first  murder  was  perpetrated  three  miles  north  of  Greencastle, 
Franklin  county,  (then  Cumberland  county,)  July  26,  1764,  upon  a school- 
master named  Brown  ; but  three  of  the  children’s  names,  viz : Taylor,  Hart 
and  Hale,  are  remembered,  though  no  less  than  ten  were  killed,  and  one  was 
left  for  dead — Archibald  McCullough — who  recovered,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  tragic  scene.  It  was  remarkable,  that  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  scho- 
lars were  much  averse  to  going  to  school  that  morning.  And  the  account 
given  by  McCullough  is,  that  when  the  master  and  scholars  met  at  the  school, 
two  of  the  scholars  informed  him  that  on  their  way  they  had  seen  Indians  ; 
but  the  information  was  not  attended  to  by  the  master,  who  ordered  them  to 
their  books  ; soon  afterwards,  two  old  Indians  and  a boy  rushed  up  to  the  door. 
The  master  seeing  them,  prayed  them  only  to  take  his  life,  and  spare  the  chil- 
dren ; but  unfeelingly,  the  two  old  Indians  stood  at  the  door,  whilst  the  boy 
entered  the  house,  and  with  a piece  of  wood,  made  in  the  form  of  an  Indian 
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pudence  to  fix  his  head  upon  a pole  in  the  middle  of  the  path;  and  this 
they  did  after  they  had  begged  peace  from  Col.  Bradstreet.  You  have 
constantly  declared  that  you  would  never  make  peace  with  the  English; 
and  when  the  Senecas  and  western  Indians  begged  for  peace,  you  alone 
have  pretended  to  stand  out,  declaring  that  you  despised  all  the  efforts 
we  could  make  against  you,  as  appeared  by  an  insolent  letter  you 
obliged  Thomas  Smallman  to  write,  and  sent  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  at 
Niagara. 

“Your  conduct  has  always  been  equally  perfidious.  You  promised 
at  every  former  treaty,  as  you  do  now,  that  you  would  deliver  up  all 
your  prisoners , and  have  received  every  time,  on  that  account,  con- 
siderable presents  ; but  you  never  complied  with  that,  nor  any  of  your 
engagements.  You  know  that  all  these  things  are  true,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  numberless  murders,  depredations,  and  breaches  of 
faith  you  have  been  guilty  of.  I am  now  to  tell  you,  that  we  will  no 
longer  be  imposed  upon  by  your  promises,  and  that  the  army  shall  not 
leave  this  country  until  you  have  fully  complied  with  every  condition, 
that  is  to  precede  any  treaty  with  you.”  A belt. 

“ I have  brought  with  me  the  relations  of  those  people  you  have 
massacred,  or  taken  prisoners ; they  are  impatient  to  take  revenge  of 
the  bloody  murders  of  their  friends ; and  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  I can  protect  you  against  their  just  resentment,  by  assuring 
them  that  no  peace  shall  be  granted  till  you  have  given  us  a proper 
satisfaction, 

“Your  former  allies,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandotts,  &c.,  have 
made  their  peace  with  us,  and  the  Six  Nations  have  joined  us  against 
you.  We  now  surround  you  on  every  side,  having  possession  of  all 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  the  Miamis  and  the  Lakes.  All 
the  French  living  in  those  parts,  are  now  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  can  no  longer  assist  you.  It  is  consequently  in  our  power 
to  destroy  you,  but  if  I find  that  you  execute  faithfully  the  conditions  I 
shall  require  of  you,  I will  not  treat  you  with  the  severity  you  deserve. 
I give  you  twelve  days  from  this  day,  to  deliver  up  to  me  at  Wacka- 
tamikie,* *  all  the  prisoners  in  your  possession,  without  any  exception — 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  women  and  children — whether  adopted  in 
your  tribes,  married  or  living  amongst  you,  under  every  denomination 
or  pretence  whatever,  as  also  all  negroes,  and  to  furnish  all  the  said 
prisoners  with  clothing,  provisions  and  horses,  to  carry  them  to  fort  Pitt. 
When  you  shall  have  fully  complied  witli  this  preliminary  condition,  I 
will  then  let  you  know  on  what  terms  you  may  obtain  the  peace  you  sue 
for.”  A belt. 

October  20 th,  1764 — Col.  Bouquet  having  required  the  chiefs  to 

maul,  killed  the  master  and  scholars,  after  which  the  whole  of  them  were 
scalped.” 

“On  the  4th  of  August,  1843,  a number  of  persons  of  Greencastle  and  vicinity, 
repaired  to  the  place  where,  as  tradition  has  it,  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
victims  were  buried,  and  commenced  removing  the  earth,  and  soon  found 
relics  of  skeletons;  part  of  an  iron  box,  seemed  to  have  been  a tobacco  box.” 
Rupp's  History  of  Dauphin , fyc.,  p.  150. 

*The  name  of  this  place  is  spelled  in  different  ways.  The  original  copy  ot 
the  Journal  has  been  followed,  in  this  transcript. — 1.  D.  R. 
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i appoint  a roan  of  each  nation,  to  attend  him  on  his  march  to  the  place 
fixed,  they  named  Keyashuta  for  the  Senecas,  Turtleheart  and  Custa- 
i loga’s  son  for  the  Delawares,  and  James  Smith  for  the  Shawanese. 

Keyashuta  addressed  himself  to  the  nations  present,  desired  them 
» to  be  strong  in  performing  every  thing  required  of  them,  and  they 
11 » having  been  accused  of  having  told  lies  always  before,  to  be  now  punc- 
11 1 tual  in  the  execution  of  their  promises,  to  convince  their  brethren 
that  they  could  speak  truth.  He  adds,  that  he  would  conduct  the  army 

I to  the  place  appointed  for  delivering  up  the  prisoners. 

> ; Keisinantcha,  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  said,  he  would  immediately 
>•  goto  inform  his  nation  of  every  thing  he  had  heard;  but  as  the  dis- 
ir  tance  was  great,  they  could  not  be  at  Waghhatawmaky  in  ten  days, 
a where  they  would  certainly  meet  us,  and  comply  with  every  thing  re- 
jf  quired  of  them,  and  that  he  expected  the  Shawanese  would  be  treated 

0 in  some  manner  as  the  Delawares. 

)t  22 d — The  army  proceeded,  attended  by  a number  of  Senecas,  Dela- 

],  wares  and  Shawanese,  and  arrived  at  the  forks  of  Muskingum  the  25th; 
;i  this  place  having  been  fixed  upon  as  more  central  than  Wachataw- 
e maha,  to  receive  the  prisoners. 

>f  27//i — Col.  Bouquet  sent  a Shawanese  with  a message  to  his  nation, 

i*  First  desiring  them  to  be  punctual  as  to  the  day  of  delivering  up  their 
g prisoners.  Secondly,  as  they  had  expressed  some  uneasiness  in  our  not 
ir  shaking  hands  with  them,  to  tell  them  that  all  the  English  took  their 
5 friends  by  the  hands,  and  that  they  could  not  be  treated  as  such,  till  a 
e peace  was  concluded  with  them.  Thirdly,  to  bring  the  letters  written 
it  for  Col.  Bouquet,  by  the  French  officers  at  fort  Chartiers,  which  were 

II  sent  last  winter  by  three  Shawanese,  but  detained  by  their  nation.— 
11  Fourthly,  to  provide  themselves  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  provisions 
it  to  subsist  their  people  and  their  prisoners,  during  the  time  necessary  to 
ir  settle  matters  at  this  place. 

1 28 th — The  above  messengers  returned,  and  informed  Col.  Bouquet 
!.  that  he  did  not  proceed  all  the  way  with  his  message,  but  having  deliv- 
i-  ered  it  at  Waghatawmaky,  the  chief  of  that  town  proceeded  himself 
- with  it,  and  desired  him  to  return,  and  acquaint  the  Colonel  that  he  had 
n already  collected  all  his  own  prisoners,  who  would  arrive  in  two  days  ; 
a and  that  he  was  going  to  the  Lower  Shawanese,  to  hasten  the  people  to 
d bring  their  prisoners.  A string. 

t.  29 th — Custaloga  arrived  with  his  prisoners. 

I 30 th — Custaloga  informed  Col.  Bouquet  by  a string  of  wampum,  that 

e as  soon  as  his  people  were  all  come,  which  he  expected  to-morrow,  he 
would  then  speak.  A string. 

0 Col.  Bouquet  informed  him,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard 
e him  to>day,  but  as  there  were  yet  two  days  of  time  appointed  to  come, 

j he  would  not  hurry  him. 

, 31s£ — Arrived  the  Big  Wolf,  and  seven  other  Shawanese,  and  deliv- 

| ered  up  eight  white  prisoners,  and  informed  Col.  Bouquet  that  they 
„ were  sent  by  their  chiefs  to  assure  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  see- 
ing them  with  all  their  prisoners,  at  this  place.  A string. 

1 Col.  Bouquet’s  answer: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  so  good  a disposition,  and  that  you  have 
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brought  the  prisoners  before  the  time  fixed  in  delivering  the  whole  up, 
and  I hope  your  chiefs  will  follow  your  example,  and  deliver  every  drop 
of  white  blood  in  your  nation.”  A string. 

November  1st — Custaloga  and  Keyashuta,  with  several  Indians. 

“Brothers:  two  days  ago  we  appointed  to  meet  you  to-day,  and  we 
desire  you  will  listen  to  us.”  A string. 

“Brothers:  on  our  first  meeting  you  at  Tuscarowas,  you  then  desired 
to  see  your  flesh  and  blood  at  this  place,  agreeable  to  which,  we,  the 
Delawares,  now  deliver  you  up  thirty-two  English  prisoners,  and  the 
Senecas  present,  three.  There  are  yet  amongst  them  four  more,  whom 
they  have  sent  for,  and  will  be  here  to-morrow.”  A large  string. 

“ Brothers  : we  have  told  you  at  Tuscarowas,  and  this  place,  that  we 
would  strictly  comply  with  your  desire  in  delivering  all  our  prisoners ; 
and,  now,  the  four  nations  which  this  belt  represents,  join  as  one,  and 
have  agreed  to  follow  your  advice  ; and  further,  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent and  defeat  any  bad  designs,  that  may  be  formed  against  you  by 
any  nation  whatever.  The  Wyandotts  have  made  peace  with  Col.  Brad- 
street,  but  notwithstanding,  joined  with  us  in  delivering  you  this  belt,  to 
renew  their  friendship  with  you.”  A belt. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  Cochnewagos  present,  in  sub- 
stance of  the  above  speech,  with  a string. 

Colonel  Bouquet’s  answer : 

“ I have  heard  with  pleasure  the  good  speeches  you  have  made  to  me, 
and  I receive  these  prisoners  as  a mark  of  sincerity  of  the  promises  you 
made  at  Tuscarowas,  and  I recommend  to  you  to  be  always  sincere 
in  your  transactions  with  us,  as  it  is  the  only  means  to  make  us  for- 
get what  is  past,  and  to  bring  about  a reconciliation.  You  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  a number  of  prisoners  amongst  you — till  the  last  of 
them  is  delivered  up,  I cannot  proceed  to  the  good  work  of  peace.” 
A string. 

2d — We  sent  to  Sandusky  an  officer  and  three  men  of  the  Virginians 
and  two  Cochnewago  Indians,  with  a message  to  the  Wyandotts,  ordering 
them  to  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  they  had.  This  day  king  Beaver 
arrived  with  his  prisoners. 

— Received  a message  from  the  Shawanese  chiefs,  acquainting  Col. 
Bouquet  that  they  were  coming  with  all  their  prisoners.  Col.  Bouquet 
sent  them  an  answer  to  hasten  them,  and  a string  of  wampum  to  bring 
the  four  Frenchmen  who  lived  amongst  them.  The  same  day,  having 
intelligence  that  some  French  traders  were  arrived  at  the  lower  Shawan- 
ese town,  Mitchell  and  two  Cochnewago  Indians  were  sent  off  with  a 
message  to  the  Red  Hawk,  chief  of  that  nation,  requiring  him  to  have  the 
said  traders  seized  and  brought  to  Col.  Bouquet. 

Custaloga  and  King  Beaver,  with  several  others : 

“Brother:  It  is  now  late  and  we  can  say  little;  but  to-morrow  you 
may  be  assured  of  hearing  of  every  thing  we  have  to  say.”  A string. 

“Brother:  We  now  deliver  fifty-seven  prisoners,  our  reasons  for  do- 
ing it  to-night,  is  perhaps  some  of  them  may  attempt  to  runaway.  You 
can  take  better  care  of  them  than  we,  and  to-morrow  we  will  speak  to 
you.”  A belt. 

4th — The  Indians  sent  in  a message  that  they  were  ready  to  speak. 
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Colonel  Bouquet  sent  them  for  answer  that  he  would  not  admit  them  to 
speak,  till  they  had  delivered  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners. 

5 th — King  Beaver  delivered  up  eight  white  prisoners,  and  Custaloga 
delivered  up  three  prisoners. 

Mr.  Mitchell  returned  with  the  two  Cochnewago  Indians,  having  been 
stoped  by  Keissuntchatcha,  the  chief  of  the  Shawanese  at  Waghatamagy, 
who  informed  him  that  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  towns  were  all  gone  down 
to  the  French,  and  that  he  would  do  no  business  there  if  even  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  that  all  the  people  of  the  lower  town  were  on  their  way  with 
all  their  prisoners  to  meet  Col.  Bouquet. 

6th — Owens,  Turtleheart,  a Delaware  Indian,  were  sent  to  the 
Shawanese,  to  know  whether  they  were  coming,  and  as  to  the  time  they 
would  be  here.  Owens  returned  from  the  Shawanese  the  7th  inst.,and 
said  that  they  would  arrive  with  their  prisoners  the  9th  inst.  A soldier 
was  found  killed  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  were  suspected,  and  the 
following  message  was  delivered  to  their  chiefs  : 

“ Keyashuta  : One  of  our  soldiers  has  been  killed,  this  morning, 
near  the  White  Woman  creek.  As  this  murder  has  been  committed  in 
the  country  of  the  Delawares,  I expect  that  they  will  find  out,  and  de- 
liver to  me  the  murderer ; and  till  they  do  it,  1 shall  make  that  nation 
answerable  for  the  murder,  therefore,  acquaint,  forthwith,  the  chiefs  of 
he  several  tribes  of  the  Delawares  with  this,  that  they  may  exert  them- 
selves towards  the  discovery  of  the  murderer.”  A string. 

The  chiefs  promised  to  deliver  up  the  murderer,  if  they  could  dis- 
cover him,  immediately,  and  sent  five  Indians  in  pursuit  of  a Wyandott, 
whom,  they  believed  to  be  guilty  of  that  crime. 

8th — Sent  a message  to  the  Shawanese,  to  acquaint  them  with  it,  and 
to  desire  them  to  come  in  with  their  prisoners,  and  not  be  afraid  on  ac- 
count of  that  murder.  The  Shawanese  sent  Thomas  Smallman,  as  a 
prisoner  among  them,  to  the  camp,  with  some  of  the  horses  stolen  by 
;he  Senecas  ; and  also,  sent  word  that  they  would  come  on  the  10th 
nst.,  with  their  prisoners  ; and  sent  the  following  letter : 

Waghatawmaka,  Nov.  8th,  1764. 

“Brother: — We,  the  Shawanese,  have  thought  proper  to  send  our 
riend,  Mr.  Smallman,  to  acquaint  you  of  our  arrival  at  this  place,  and 
lave,  according  to  your  desire,  brought  with  us  a great  number  of  your 
lesh  and  blood,  which  should  have  been  given  up  to  you  before  now, 
lad  we  not  heard  some  evil  report,  that  you  had  some  bad  design  against 
is.  We  now  dispatch  the  Beaver  with  one  of  our  young  men,  to  know 
he  truth  of  it,  and  shall,  upon  your  invitation  of  writing,  proceed  with 
dl  the  prisoners  to  your  camp.  We,  the  Shawanese,  are  come  with  no 
>ther  intent,  than  to  see  you  ratify  and  confirm  our  ancient  friendship, 
ind  make  an  everlasting  peace  with  you,  our  brothers.  I am,  in  behalf 
)f  the  Shawanese, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

RED  HAWK,  or 
Mesquapamesqac , Chief  Captain 
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At  a conference  held  with  the  Senecas , living  upon  the  Ohio  and  Cus - 
tologa,  [tribe  of  Delawares,)  at  the  camp  upon  Muskingnm , Novem- 
ber 9th , 17G4. 

Present — Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  commanding  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  the 
Southern  district,  and  all  the  officers  mentioned,  and  several 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  at  the  former  conference. 

Mr.  Alexander  M’Kee,  assistant  agent  for  Indian  affairs. 
Indians — Keyashuta,  Chief,  and  ten  warriors,  Senecas  ; Custologa, 
Chief,  and  twenty  warriors. 

Keyashuta,  speaker : “ Brother,  the  misfortune  which  has  happened, 
of  one  of  your  people  being  murdered,  the  day  before  yesterday,  gives 
us  the  same  sorrow  it  gives  you  ; and  we  beg,  that  this  accident  may  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  friendship  already  begun  between  us.”  A string, 

“ Brother:  By  this  string  of  wampum,  we  wipe  the  tears  from  your 
eyes,  and  remove  from  your  heart,  the  resentment  which  this  murder 
has  raised  against  us ; and  we  hope  that  you  will  throw  away  every 
thing  bad  that  this  may  have  occasioned,  and  hear  us  freely.”  A siring. 

“ Brother  : We  have  strictly  complied  with  your  desire,  and  now  de- 
liver you  these  three  prisoners,  which  are  the  last  of  your  flesh  and 
blood  that  remain  among  us.  The  Senecas  and  Custologa  tribes  are 
now  gathered  together,  and  bury,  with  this  belt,  all  the  bones  of  the 
people  killed  during  this  unhappy  war,  which  the  evil  spirit  occasioned  I 
among  us.  Brother,  we  cover  the  bones  which  have  been  buried,  in  i 
such  a manner,  that  they  never  more  be  remembered.”  A belt. 

“Brother:  We  cover  them  again  with  leaves,  that  the  place  where' 
they  are  buried,  may  never  more  be  seen.”  A string. 

“ Brother : As  we  have  been  along  time  astray,  and  the  path  between  i 
us  and  you  stopt,  we  hope  the  path  will  be  again  cleared  ; and  we  now 
extend  this  belt  of  wampum  between  you  and  us,  that  we  may  again) 
travel  in  peace  to  see  our  brothers,  as  our  ancestors  formerly  did  ; and! 
as  you  will  hold  it  by  one  end,  and  we  by  the  other,  and  we  hope  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  discover  any  thing  that  may  happen  to  disturb) 
our  friendship.”  A belt. 

“ Brother : As  we  have  now  extended  a belt  representing  the  road 
between  you  and  us,  we  beg  that  you  will  take  fast  hold  of  it,  that  the 
path  may  always  be  kept  open  between  us.  This  is  all  we  have  to  say  > 
at  present.”  A string. 

Colonel  Bouquet’s  answer  to  Keyashuta  and  Custologo,  at  the  camp 
upon  Muskingum,  Nov.  9th,  1764. 

“ I have  heard  with  pleasure  the  speeches  you  have  made,  which  I 
shall  now  answer.”  A string. 

“ Two  days  ago,  one  of  our  men  was  murdered.  I do  not  charge  . 
you , personally,  with  that  murder  ; but  as  it  has  been  committed  in  your 
country , the  blood  must  remain  upon  your  heads,  till  the  murderer  be 
delivered  up,  to  be  punished  capitally.”  A string. 

“I  received  these  three  last  prisoners,  which  you  now  deliver,  and  I 
bury  the  bones  of  the  people  who  fell  in  the  war,  so  that  the  place  be  ■ 
no  more  seen.”  A string.  ^ 

“Your  readiness  in  complying  with  every  condition  I have  already  • 
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required  of  you,  convinces  me,  that  your  intentions  are  upright,  and  con- 
sequently, I will  now  treat  you  as  brethren,  and  speak  to  you  as  such.” 
A string. 

Brother:  You  ask  peace.  The  king,  my  master,  and  your  father,  has 
appointed  me  to  make  war  upon  you ; but  he  has  other  servants,  who 
are  employed  in  the  work  of  peace  ; and  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  empower  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians  ; it  is 
to  him,  therefore,  that  you  are  to  apply  ; but  before  I can  give  you  leave 
to  send  to  him,  two  things  are  necessary  to  be  settled  : The  first  is,  that 
as  peace  is  not  yet  made,  you  will  deliver  to  me  four  officers  as  hostages, 
viz  : — two  for  the  Senecas,  and  two  for  the  Custalogos  tribe,  who  are  to 
remain  in  our  hands  at  Fort  Pitt,  till  the  peace  is  concluded  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  as  a security  that  you  shall  commit  no  hostilities,  or 
violence  against  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  or  properties  ; and  when 
the  peace  is  made,  they  shall  be  delivered  back  to  you.”  A belt. 

The  second  is,  that  the  deputies  you  are  to  send  to  Sir  William  John- 
son, be  fully  empowered  by  you  to  treat  for  your  tribes,  and  that  you 
engage  to  abide  by  what  they  stipulate  in  the  treaty.  Sir  Wm.  Johnson, 
will  settle  every  thing  concerning  trades,  or  any  other  points,  necessary 
to  render  the  peace  everlasting.”  A belt. 

“ Brother  : The  deputies  you  are  to  send  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  as 
well  as  the  hostages  to  be  delivered  in  my  hand,  are  to  be  named  and 
presented  to  me  for  my  approbation.”  A string. 

‘£I  will  inform  Sir  William  Johnson  of  what  has  passed  between  us, 
and  I speak  to  you  now,  on  your  own  belts,  that  your  deputies  may  re- 
peat to  Sir  William  Johnson,  all  you  have  said  to  me.”  A belt. 

“ Brothers  : I believe  you  have  now  delivered  up  all  the  prisoners  you 
had  in  your  tribes ; but,  if  any  should  yet  be  discovered  amongst  you 
hereafter,  you  are  to  deliver  them  at  fort  Pitt,  as  well  as  any  of  those 
now  delivered  up  that  might  return  to  you.”  A string. 

“ Brother:  You  have  not  mentioned  to  me  Captain  Pipe  and  Captain 
John,  who  are  both  detained  at  fort  Pitt,  but  I have  not  forgotten  them, 
but  as  you  have  now  delivered  to  us  all  our  people,  I will  return  to  you 
these  two.  There  are  still  more  of  your  people  amongst  us,  but  as  they 
are  not  my  prisoners,  I cannot  dispose  of  them;  but  I will  recommend 
it  to  the  general  to  have  them  given  to  you,  when  the  peace  is  concluded. 
The  Colonel  took  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  by  his  hand,  which 
occasioned  great  joy  amongst  them.” 

At  a conference  held  with  the  Turkey  and  Turtle  tribes  of  the  Bela- 
wares,  at  the  Camp  aforesaid,  Nov.  10,  1764. 

Present — Col.  Bouquet,  with  the  officers,  &c. 

Indians — King  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe,  and  twenty  warriors, 
Kilepama,  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe,  with  twenty-five  warriors, 
Custalogo,  Keyashuta,  with  the  Indians  present  on  yes- 
terday. 

It  gave  us  great  satisfaction  to  hear  the  good  speech  you  made  yester- 
day to  one  of  our  tribes,  and  as  you  desired  at  Tuscarowas,  to  see  your 
flesh  and  blood,  I now  deliver  thirteen,  who  are  the  last  we  have  remain- 
ing in  our  tribes  ; and  it  will  likewise  give  us  great  pleasure,  that  you 
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will  take  us  once  more  by  the  hand  as  your  brethren,  that  we  may  travel 
the  road  now  open  us,  in  peace  to  see  you.  A string. 

“ Brother : I return  a great  many  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  chiefs, 
warriors,  women  and  children  of  our  three  tribes,  who  are  all  glad  to 
embrace  peace  once  more  with  their  brethren ; and  we  likewise  return 
God  thanks,  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  take  you  by  the  hand  in 
peace,  which  shall  never  more  be  broken  on  our  side.  Our  young  men 
shall  now  think  of  nothing  but  hunting,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs 
with  their  brethren  for  clothing.”  A belt. 

“ Brother  : Should  we  at  any  time  discover  any  of  your  people  who 
are  not  now  delivered  to  you,  they  shall  immediately  be  sent  you,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  attempt  to  return  to  us.”  A string. 

Col.  Bouquet  desired  to  know  before  he  spoke  to  them,  the  reason 
there  was  no  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe.  They  answered,  their  chief  was 
not  present,  but  that  his  brother,  Kalatama,  acted  for  him.  The  Colo- 
nel then  asked  them  whether  they  would  choose  to  have  the  speech 
delivered  yesterday  to  the  Senecas  and  Custologa  tribes,  repeated  to 
them;  which  they  said  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  himself;  upon 
which  the  same  was  repeated  with  the  following  addition,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman has  been  murdered  by  some  of  their  people  on  the  frontiers,  and 
that  they  had  brought  the  scalp  to  their  nation,  that  they  should  be 
immediately  delivered  up,  and  that  each  tribe  should  deliver  the  same 
number  of  hostages  and  appoint  the  same  number  of  deputies  as  had  been 
stipulated  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  A belt. 

Nov.  10th — In  the  evening,  the  officers  and  three  men  of  the  Virginia 
volunteers  returned,  who  had  been  sent  the  2d  inst.,  with  a message  to 
the  Wyandotts,  and  brought  the  following  message  from  one  of  their 
chiefs. 

To  Col.  Bouquet: 

“ As  I have  received  certain  intelligence,  that  all  our  chiefs  have  left 
their  towns,  and  gone  some  distance  to  the  westward  to  hunt,  I hope 
you  may  not  take  it  amiss,  that  I do  not  proceed  after  them,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  places  they  may  resort  to.  But  I will  send  one  of 
our  young  men  this  winter  to  deliver  your  message  to  them  ; their  an- 
swers to  which,  you  shall  be  acquainted  with  early  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  we  can  conveniently  carryall  our  prisoners  to  fort  Pitt. 

Signed,  OTERUNKQUE.” 

Written  the  8th  of  November,  1764,  near  the  head  of  Sciota. 

The  above  officer  was  informed  at  a Delaware  town,  that  the  Wyan- 
dotts have  passed  that  town  with  a number  of  horses,  which  they  had 
stolen  from  the  English. 

At  a private  conference  held  ivith  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares , the  11  th 

instant. 

Present — Col.  Bouquet,  Col.  Reed,  Capt.  Ourry,  Mr.  Alex.  M’Kee. 
Indians — Custologa,  King  Beaver,  the  New-comen-bad. 

King  Beaver,  speaker: 

‘‘Brother:  Yesterday  you  desired  that  we  would  appoint  and  present 
to  you,  the  hostages  to  be  left  in  your  hands.  We  have  named  six  and 
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also  five,  to  go  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  They  are  men  of  experience, 
on  whom  we  can  rely,  and  proper  to  treat  for  us.  Their  names  are, 


Deputies. 

Killbuck, 
Keyeveyaughing, 
Lahalapowhy,  or  Kitchen, 
Telapiskeva, 

Luquest,  or  Flour. 


Hostages. 

Mondeaticker, 

Mendies,  or  Davis, 

Killachkpcher,  or  Andrew  Taump, 

Katepakomen,  or  Simon  Girty, 

Possquet.onckena,  or  Jo.  Compass, 

Waylskonowas. 

“ Brother:  You  desire  to  know  the  deputies  and  hostages  we  should 
appoint;  you  have  now  their  names,  and  these  are  the  men.  You  also 
.required  of  us  the  man  who  had  killed  one  of  your  soldiers.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  deliver  him,  but  as  soon  as  we  can  discover  who  he  is,  and 
of  what  nation,  we  shall  inform  you,  and  then  you  can  demand  him  of 
his  chiefs.”  A string. 

Col.  Bouquet’s  answer : 


Brothers : I am  glad  you  have  appointed  the  deputies  and  hostages 
required  of  you.  I have  no  objection  to  the  persons  you  mentioned; 
they  shall  be  well  treated,  and  we  shall  take  the  same  care  of  them  as  of 
our  own  people. 

“I  am  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  man 
who  has  struck  us.  As  soon  as  I shall  know  of  what  nation,  I shall 
demand  of  the  chief,  and  you  will  then  be  clear  of  the  blame.  I think 
it  not  proper,  that  any  of  your  people  should  go  to  our  settlements ; the 
inhabitants  not  being  yet  reconciled  with  you;  but  if  some  of  you  are 
desirous  of  going  to  fort  Pitt,  you  may  with  safety.”  A string. 

The  Beaver  spoke : 

“Brother:  We  now  have  produced  to  you  the  deputies  we  intend  to 
send  to  Sir  William  Johnson;  as  they  cannot  understand  nor  express 
themselves  in  English,  we  beg  you  will  send  an  interpreter  with  them.” 
A string. 


Col.  Bouquet’s  answer : 

“Brother:  You  shall  have  from  me,  all  necessary  assistance,  and  if 
you  tell  me  what  man  you  choose  for  an  interpreter,  I will  appoint  him.” 
A string. 

The  Beaver’s  reply : 

“ As  Owens  speaks  our  language  so  well,  and  is  accustomed  to  the 
words,  we  should  be  glad  if  he  could  accompany  them. 

Col.  Bouquet — They  shall  have  him. 

The  Colonel  then  spoke  to  the  chiefs  : 

“ The  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe  having  given  me  great  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  I depose  him  this  moment,  he  is  no  more 
chief.  That  tribe  is  therefore,  to  choose  another  chief,  and  present  him 
to  me,  and  I will  confirm  him,  and  he  shall  be  king  of  the  Turtle  tribe, 
ai  d acknowledged  as  such  by  the  English. 

“Richoumeack,or  the  Two  Feathers,  and  Cockadanis  is  to  go  with  the 
captives  to  fort  Pitt.” 
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Minutes  of  a conference  held  with  the  Shawanese , Nov , 12,  1764, 

Col.  Bouquet , with  the  officers  and  several  gentlemen , as  mentioned 

in  the  former , held  with  the  Delawares. 

Indians , Shawanese — Keissinaucthat  and  Nemicha,  chiefs,  Red- 
Hawk,  Lawissimo,  Bensiwasiua,  Ervenceunwee,  Keigh- 
TUGHQ.UE,  and  forty  warriors. 

Senecas — Keyishuta,  and  ten  warriors. 

Cocknewagaas — Oshharrygowa,  a chief  and  twenty  warriors. 
Delawares — Custologa  and  King  Beaver,  chiefs,  and  thirty 
warriors. 

The  Red-Hawk,  speaker : 

“Brother:  We  have  come  to  this  place  to  see  you,  and  thank  God, 
that  we  are  here  met  together,  which  gives  us  all  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 

“ Brother:  You  will  listen  to  us,  who  are  your  younger  brothers,  and 
as  we  discover  something  in  your  eyes  which  shews  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  us  ; we  now  wipe  away  every  thing  bad  between  us,  that  you 
may  see  clearly  ; and,  as  you  have  heard  many  bad  stories,  we  likewise 
clean  your  ears  that  you  may  hear  us  speak,  and  remove  every  thing 
bad  from  your  heart,  that  it  may  be  like  the  heart  of  your  ancestors  of 
whom  they  thought  nothing  but  good.”  A string. 

“ Brother:  When  you  arrived  at  this  place,  and  we  were  informed  of 
your  desire,  we  immediately  set  about  gathering  your  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  accordingly  all  that  could  be  collected  by  this  time,  we  have  brought 
to  you;  but  there  remain  more  among  us  which  you  may  assure  yourself 
you  may  see  in  the  spring. 

“ Brother : One  year  and  a half  ago,  we  made  a peace  with  you  at 
Fort  Pitt,  which  was  soon  after  broken ; but  that  was  neither  your  fault 
nor  ours ; but  the  whole  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  the  Ottowas,  who  are  a 
foolish  people,  and  are  the  cause  of  this  war.  When  we  now  saw  you 
coming  this  road,  you  advanced  towards  us  with  a tomahawk  in  your 
hand,  but  we,  your  younger  brothers,  take  it  out  of  your  hand  and  send 
it  up  to  God  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  by  which  means  we  hope 
never  to  see  it  any  more.  And  now,  brethren,  we  beg  leave  that  you, 
who  are  a warrior,  will  take  hold  of  this  chain  of  friendship  and  receive 
it  from  us,  who  are  always  warriors,  and  let  us  think  no  more  of  war, 
but  to  take  pity  on  our  old  men,  women  and  children.”  A string. 

“ Brother : Since  the  peace  we  made  at  Fort  Pitt  many  of  our  yoing 
men  on  both  sides  have  been  killed  by  this  war  occasioned  by  the  Otto- 
was ; but  now  I know  we  bury  their  bones,  so  that  they  shall  be  seen 
no  more. 

“Brother:  Now  we  have  thrown  away  every  thing  bad  out  of  our 
hearts.  We  hope  you  will  hear  favorably  of  our  good  men  who  are  not 
now  at  home ; but  will  surely  come  to  speak  with  you  in  the  spring  at 
fort  Pitt,  and  then  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  good.”  A belt. 

“This  is  all  your  younger  brethren  have  to  say  to  you  at  present.” 
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They  then  produced  the  following  messages,  letters  and  treaties  which 
were  read  : 

A treaty  held  with  them,  April  23d,  170 1.* 

A message  from  Governor  Gordon,  Dec.  4th,  1730. 

A letter  from  Thomas  Penn,  Jan.  18th,  1732. 

Another  letter  from  Gov.  Thomas,  Aug.  15th,  1742. 

After  which  he  added : 

“ Now,  brother,  1 beg  that  we,  who  are  warriors,  may  forget  our  dis- 
putes, and  renew  the  ancient  friendship  which  appears  by  these  papers 
to  have  subsisted  between  our  ancestors.” 

Col.  Bouquet  answered: 

“Captain  and  Warriors:  I have  heard  your  speaker,  and  have  seen 
the  papers  you  have  laid  before  me.  I shall  take  them  into  considera- 
tion, and  to-morrow  morning  I will  give  you  mjr  answer  at  this  place. 
In  the  meantime  I will  receive  the  few  prisoners  you  have  brought  us.” 
i They  delivered  thirty-six  prisoners. 

Jit  a Conference  held  with  the  Shawanese  at  Muskingum , 14 th  No- 
vember, 1764. 

Present — Colonel  Bouquet,  with  the  same  Officers  and  Indians  as  at 
the  Conference  of  the  12th. 

Coh  Bouquet’s  speech  to  the  Shawanese : 

“ Captains  and  Warriors  : The  speech  you  delivered,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  would  have  been  agreeable  to  me,  if  your  actions  had  corres- 
ponded with  your  words.  You  spoke  much  of  your  disposition  of 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  you  neglected  to  comply  with  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  you  can  obtain  it.  To  set  this  matter  in  a clear  light, 
I will  repeat  to  you  what  has  passed  between  me  and  your  Chiefs.  I 
received  as  a message,  by  two  Indians,  at  Fort  Pitt,  of  the  Six  Nations, 
who  were  empowered  by  the  Senecas  living  upon  the  Ohio,  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawanese,  to  ask  for  peace.  I told  them  if  you  were  desirous 
of  peace,  your  chiefs  should  come  to  Tuscarowas  and  speak  themselves 
to  me ; accordingly  Keissmanchtha  met  me  at  that  place,  a month  ago, 
with  some  of  your  people,  and  having  heard  the  condition  presented  to 
the  Senecas  and  Delawares,  he  told  me  he  accepted  them  likewise  for 
the  Shawanese,  and  that  they  would  certainly  come  to  me  at  this  place 
in  ten  days,  when  they  would  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners ; in  conse- 
quence of  that  engagement,  I did  not  attack  you  as  I had  intended,  but 
have  waited  for  you  at  this  place  ever  since  ; you  are  come  at  last  bring- 
ing only  a small  parcel  of  the  prisoners,  and  you  propose  putting  off  the 
rest  till  spring.  The  Delawares  have  been  equally  concerned  with  you 
in  the  war.  They  have  submitted  to  the  conditions  I required  of  them  ; 

* This  treaty  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  between  William  Penn,  the  propri- 
etary and  Governor  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Connoodagtoh,  King 
of  the  Indians  inhabiting  upon  and  about  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  Widaapb, 
alias , Oretyagh  and  Andaggy-lnnekquagh,  Chiefs  of  the  said  nations  of  Indi- 
ans ; and  Wopathlha,  King,  and  Lemoytungh  and  Pemoyajooagh,  Chiefs  of  the 
nations  of  the  Shawanese  Indians ; and  Ahookassongh,  brother  to  the  Emperor, 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor;  and  Weewhinjongh,  Chequittagh,  Takyew- 
san  and  Woapaskoa,  Chiefs  of  the  nations  of  Indians  that  inhabited  in  and 
about  the  northern  part  of  the  river  Potomac,  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania. — Minutes  of  the  Frov.  Council : vol.  II.  p . 9. 
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fully  complying  with  every  part  of  their  engagements  with  me,  and  have 
given  me  entire  satisfaction  by  their  conduct  in  the  course  of  this  trans- 
action. What  right  have  you  to  expect  different  terms  ? I shall  cut 
this  matter  short  with  you,  and  before  I explain  myself  further,  I insist 
upon  your  giving  me  an  immediate  answer  to  the  questions  I shall  ask 
you.”  A string. 

“ First — Will  you  immediately  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prison- 
ers in  your  possession:  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  French  liv- 
ing among  you,  with  all  the  negroes  you  have  taken  from  us,  either 
in  this,  or  any  other  war,  and  that  without  any  exception,  or  evasion 
whatsoever  ? 

Secondly — Will  you  give  six  of  your  people  as  hostages  to  remain  in 
my  hands  as  security  that  the  above  prisoners  shall  be  delivered  without 
delay,  and  that  your  nation  shall  commit  no  hostilities  against  the  persons 
or  property  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects?”  A belt. 

Their  answer. 

Benwisaker,  Speaker : 

“ Brother  : What  you  now  have  required,  we  agree  to.  Six  of  our 
people  shall  go  with  you  as  hostages ; and  I,  myself,  will  immediately 
return  to  our  lower  town,  and  collect  all  your  flesh  and  blood,  that  you 
may  see  them  as  soon  as  I can  carry  them  to  fort  Pitt.  As  to  the  French- 
men you  insist  upon  to  be  delivered  up,  we  cannot  do  it ; they  are  your 
prisoners  ; do  with  them  what  you  please;  but  we  believe  they  are  re- 
turned before  this  time  to  their  own  country.” 

Here  they  named  the  following  hostages : 

Red  Hawk,  or  Mesquapelathee,  "'j 

Ewukumuee,  or  Husstler,  ! Wecawakpa,  or  Whitelegs, 

Keightighqua,  or  Tawmemabuck,  or  j Neightthakeina. 

Cornblade.  j 

Colonel  Bouquet’s  answer: 

“Captains  and  Warriors:  As  you  have  consented  to  the  terms  I offer- 
ed you,  I will  now  treat  you  with  the  same  indulgence  shown  to  the  Del- 
awares, and  put  you  in  the  way  to  renew  the  friendship  which  formerly 
subsisted  between  us.”  A string. 

“I  came  here  determined  to  strike  you,  with  a tomahawk  in  my  hand, 
but  since  you  have  submitted,  it  shall  not  fall  upon  your  heads.  I will 
let  it  drop,  and  it  shall  no  more  be  seen.  I bury  the  bones  of  all  the 
people  who  have  fallen  in  this  war,  and  cover  the  place  with,  leaves,  so 
that  it  shall  no  more  be  perceived.”  A belt. 

“ Having  now  buried  the  dead,  and  seen  that  you  have  removed  every 
thing  bad  from  your  hearts,  I will  again  treat  you  as  brothers,  and  speak 
to  you  as  such.”  A string. 

“ Brother:  As  you  are  now  going  to  collect  all  our  flesh  and  blood 
remaining  among  you,  to  deliver  them  up  as  soon  as  possible  atfortPitt, 
I desire  you  will  use  them  with  tenderness,  and  look  upon  them  as  bro- 
thers, and  no  longer  as  captives ; and  as  they  have  several  relations  who 
are  anxious  to  see  them,  I intend  to  send  some  of  them  with  you  from 
this  army,  and  I intend  to  send  some  to  assist  you  in  bringing  them  to 
fort  Pitt.  I hope  you  will  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  your  power.” 
A string. 
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u Brother:  I have  now  settled  with  you,  every  thing  as  warriors,  what 
remains  concerning  the  peace,  and  will  be  settled  with  your  Chiefs.” 

Col.  Bouquet’s  speech  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawanese. 

“ Brothers : Every  condition  preliminary  to  a peace,  having  been 
agreed  upon  between  us,  I permit  you  to  appoint  deputies  to  go  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  make  peace.  The  same  deputies  are  to  have  the 
same  power  to  treat  for  your  nations,  and  you  are  to  promise  to  execute 
punctually  what  shall  be  stipulated  to  them  at  that  treaty;  as  soon  as  you 
have  appointed  them,  you  will  present  them  to  me,  and  I will  give  them 
letters  for  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  to  inform  him  of  what  has  passed  between 
us  at  this  place.”  A belt. 

The  Cachnewagas,  addressing  the  Shawanese  with  a string  of  wam- 
pum, told  them,  they  were  glad  to  see  them  settle  matters  peaceably  with 
their  brethren,  the  English,  and  bade  them  be  strong  in  doing  good,  and 
that  their  peace  would  last  forever.”  A string. 

King  Beaver  addressing  the  Shawanese  : 

“ Grand  Children  : It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you  comply  with 
every  thing  required  of  ypu  by  our  brethren,  the  English  ; and  as  they 
have  desired  to  see  all  their  flesh  and  blood,  be  strong,  deliver  them  all 
up,  as  we  have  done, and  then  we  may  expect  everlasting  peace;  and  ob- 
serve what  our  uncle,  the  Cachnewago  Indians  have  said  to  you.”  A belt. 

Keyashuta,  addressing  the  Shawanese  : 

“ Brothers  : Be  strong  and  perform  every  thing  you  promised  ; and  I 
desire  you  will  appoint  some  of  your  wise  men,  with  the  deputies  going 
from  the  Delawares  and  us.” 

Bennawisaker  returned  the  Cochnowagas  and  Senecas  thanks,  for 
the  good  advice  they  gave  them,  and  said,  “ His  nation  would  hold  fast 
by  the  friendship  now  settled,  as  it  was  what  they  long  wished  for.”  A 
string. 

Then  he  told  Col.  Bouquet,  that  he  would  immediately  go  home  to 
his  town,  to  make  his  people  acquainted  with  what  had  passed,  as  it 
would  give  them  all  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 


[Minutes  of  Provincial  Council,  December  5,  1764.] 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  several  conferences , Col.  Bouquet 
ivrote  the  following  letter  to  Governor  John  Fenn . 

Camp  at  the  Forks  of  Muskingham,  Nov.  15 th,  1764. 
Sir:- — I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  Mingoes,  the  Dela- 
wares and  the  Shawanese,  after  a long  struggle,  have  at  last  submitted 
to  the  terms  prescribed  to  them,  viz  : 

1st,  To  deliver  all  the  prisoners  without  exception. 

2d.  To  give  fourteen  hostages,  to  remain  in  our  hands  as  a security, 
for  the  strict  performance  of  the  first  article  ; and  that  they  shall  com- 
mit  no  hostilities  against  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Upon  those  conditions,  they  are  permitted  to  send  deputies  from  each 
nation  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  make  their  peace. 

The  Mingoes  have  given  two  hostages ; the  Delawares  six  ; the  Shaw- 
anese six. 

The  enclosed  copv  of  our  proceedings  with  these  nations,  contains  a 
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minute  account  of  the  whole  transaction.  Therefore,  I shall  not  trouble 
you  with  particulars. 

I am  only  to  request,  that  you  will  have  a suspension  of  arms  with  i 
these  savages,  published  in  your  governments,  and  I may  presume  to 
assure  you,  from  their  present  humble  dispositions,  that  the  troops 
stationed  on  your  frontiers,  may  be  discharged,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
turn with  safety  to  their  deserted  plantations. 

We  have,  already,  upwards  of  two  hundred  captives  delivered,  and 
many  of  them  have  remained  so  many  years  amongst  them,  that  they 
part  from  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  We  are  obliged  to  keep 
guards,  to  prevent  their  escape ; and  unless  they  are  treated  with  indul- 
gence and  tenderness  by  their  relatives,  they  will  certainly  return  to  their 
savage  masters. 

The  Delawares  and  Mingoes  have  not  only  delivered  all  their  priso- 
ners, but  even  their  own  children  born  from  white  women. 

The  Shawanese  have  been  very  obstinate,  and  nothing  has  prevented 
the  chastisement  they  deserved,  but  the  certainty,  that  if  they  were 
driven  to  despair,  they  would  massacre  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
then  in  their  hands.  However,  their  pride  has  been  humbled,  and  they 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  nations. 

The  troops  of  our  government  have  carried  on  the  service  with  great 
zeal  and  cheerfulness,  and  their  conduct  does  them  honor  in  every 
respect. 

I shall  immediately  send  them  to  Carlisle,  with  the  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  the  province ; as  .several  of  them  are  not  known,  I beg  you  will 
appoint  a person  to  receive  them  at  that  place,  and  provide  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  till  they  are  claimed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  regard,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

HENRY  BOUQUET. 


[ NO.  XVII.  ] 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  GEO.  CROGHAN,  ESQ., 
Deputy  Agent  for  Indian  affairs,  with  different  tribes  of  Indians  at 
Fort  Pitt,  from  Feb.  28,  1765,  to  May  12,  1765. 

READ  IN  COUNCIL,  JUNE  4TH,  1765,  ENTERED  IN  THE- MINUTES. 
February  28 th,  1765 — Lieutenant  Frazier  and  I arrived  at  Fort  Pitt, 
where  Major  Murray  informed  us,  that  Mr.  M’Kee  had,  a fort-night  be- 
fore, sent  a message  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Sene- 
cas and  Sandusky  Indians,  desiring  them,  immediately,  to  come  to  this 
post  to  meet  me  ; but  as  yet,  received  no  answer  ; and  further  acquaints 
me,  there  have  been  but  few  Indians  here  during  the  winter. 

I then  went  and  spoke  to  the  Hostages,  who  informed  me,  that  they 
had  heard  from  Custaloga  and  his  tribe,  who  was  hunting  near  Tusca- 
rawa,  and  that  they  believed,  they  would  soon  come  into  this  post;  but 
heard  nothing  from  the  other  two  tribes. 
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March  1st — Six  Seneca  Indians  came  here  from  one  of  the  Shawa- 
nese  towns,  and  informed  me  as  follows : 

“ That  the  deputation  from  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  which  Was 
sent  last  summer  to  Illinois,  to  council  with  the  French  and  Indians  in 
that  country,  was  returned ; that  they  had  been  well  received  by  the 
French,  who,  on  their  arrival,  clothed  them,  and  told1  them,  they  would 
supply  them  with  every  necessary  they  wanted,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  English  ; and  would  send  traders  with  them,  to  their  towns, 
when  they  set  off.  That  they  had  held  a council  with  nine  Indian 
nations,  settled  on  the  Onalache  and  Illinois  country,  who  had  all  en- 
gaged to  support  them  with  their  whole  force,  should  they  continue  the 
war  against  the  English. 

That  on  those  deputies  return  to  the  plains  of  Scioto,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  terms  of  accommodation  agreed  on  by  their  nations, 
(during  their  absence)  with  Col.  Bouquet,  they  then,  in  council  with  the 
Sandusky  and  Seneca  Indians,  agreed  to  abide  by  their  people’s  engage- 
ments, and  perform  the  whole  on  their  part,  provided  the  English  would 
open  a free  trade  and  intercourse  with  them,  and  supply  them  with  am- 
munition, goods  and  rum,  as  usual,  and  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  powder 
and  liquors,  as  they  had  done  before  the  difference  happened ; those 
Indians  further  say,  that  the  Shawanese  had  sent  a message  to  the  French 
traders,  who  were  then  following  them  to  their  towns,  to  return  home ; 
(I  much  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ;)  and  that  they  had  sent  a message  like- 
wise to  the  nine  nations,  in  that  country,  acquainting  them  that  they 
were  about  accommodating  matters  with  the  English,  desiring  them  to 
sit  still,  till  they  heard  further  from  them  in  the  spring. 

March  2 d — I dispatched  a messenger  to  the  Shawanese  and  Senecas, 
and  another  to  the  Delawares  and  Sandusky  Indians,  to  acquaint  them 
of  my  arrival  here,  in  company  with  Lieut.  Frazier,  with  messages  from 
the  King’s  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  their 
nations,  and  desired  their  several  chiefs  would,  immediately,  come  here 
to  meet  me  ; I likewise  sent  a message  to  Pondiac,*  who,  I hear,  is 
among  the  Twightwees,  to  meet  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  my 
way  down  the  river. 

“ 3rd — Two  Senecas  came  here  from  Venango,  where  a hundred  of 
their  people  were  hunting,  to  know  if  a trade  was  opened  here  for  the 
Indians,  as  they  had  heard  from  the  Seneca  country,  that  all  differences 
being  settled  by  their  nations,  and  the  English,  last  fall,  by  Sir  William 
Johnson.”  Delivered  a string  of  wampum. 

“5 th — Major  Murray  and  I acquainted  them,  that  there  was  no  trade 
opened  yet,  nor  could  there  be  any,  till  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares 

*This  name  is  written  variously,  Pontiac  and  Ponteack.  Rogers,  in  his 
account  of  North,  America , in  the  Annual  Register  for  1765,  says  : — -‘The 
Indians  on  the  lakes  are,  generally,  at  peace  with  each  other,  having  a wide 
extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their  possession.  They  are  formed  into  a sort 
of  empire,  and  the  Emperor  is  elected  from  the  oldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ot- 
towas,  some  of  whom  inhabit  near  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward, 
towards  the  Mississippi.  Ponteack,  is  their  present  King,  or  Emperor,  who 
has  certainly  the  largest  empire  and  greatest  authority,  of  any  Indian  chief 
that  has  appeared  on  the  continent,  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts 
on  an  air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered 
by  his  subjects.” — 1.  D.  R. 
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had  come  to  perform  their  engagements  with  Col.  Bouquet ; that  vve 
had  sent  for  them,  and  expect  they  will  be  here  before  the  last  of  this 
month  ; gave  them  a belt  of  wampum,  desiring  them  to  rest  satisfied 
till  that  time  ; and  likewise,  desired  some  of  their  chiefs  to  come  down, 
and  hear  what  would  pass  between  us  and  those  nations. 

“ \lth — Andrew,  a Huron  Indian,  and  a Frenchman,  one  Alexander 
Maisonville,  came  here  with  dispatches  from  Col.  Campbell,  at  Detroit, 
to  the  General. 

“20 th — Lieutenant  Frazier  informed  Major  Murray  and  me,  that  the 
General’s  instructions  to  him  were,  to  be  at  the  Illinois,  at  all  events,  the 
beginning  of  April,  that  as  the  Indians  were  not  to  meet  here,  he  pro- 
posed to  set  off  down  the  river,  in  two  or  three  days,  as  the  service  he 
was  sent  on,  was  of  a different  nature  from  mine,  and  desired  I would 
employ  Mr.  Maisonville  and  Andrew,  to  go  with  him,  that  the  service 
he  was  going  on,  might  not  suffer. 

“21  st — With  the  approbation  of  Major  Murray,  I employed  Mr. 
Maisonville  and  Andrew,  (Interpreters)  with  the  Shawanese  and  the  Sene- 
ca Indians,  to  accompany  him  : and  furnished  him  with  wampum,  silver 
truck,  and  other  necessaries  for  his  journey,  that  the  service  might  not 
suffer  by  any  delay  the  Indian’s  might  give  me  here,  or  his  want  of  any 
assistance  in  my  power  to  give  him. 

“ 22 nd — Two  Delaware  runners  came  here  from  Custaloga,  to  let  us 
know,  that  he  had  forwarded  their  messages  sent  him,  and  expected,  that 
all  the  nations  would  be  on  their  way  here  by  this  time,  and  that  he 
would  come  in  after  a few  days. 

“23 rd — Several  Delawares  came  here  to  trade  with  what  peltry  they 
had  for  goods,  but  not  being  suffered,  they  seemed  very  sulky. 

“25//i — Several  Senecas  from  Venango  came  here,  expecting  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares  and  Sandusky  Indians  wTere  come,  but  finding 
they  were  not,  determined  to  wait  their  arrival. 

“28 th — Three  Shawanese  and  one  Seneca  came  here  from  the  Lower 
Shawanese,  at  the  plains  of  Sciota,  with  a message,  to  let  me  know  that 
my  message  had  come  to  their  town  two  days  before  they  left  it,  and 
that  their  chiefs  had  sent  them  off,  to  acquaint  me  that  they  were  col- 
lecting all  our  flesh  and  blood  together,  (meaning  the  English  prisoners) 
and  were  to  set  off  in  two  days  after  they  left  it,  and  would  make  all  the 
haste  in  their  power  to  bring  them  up  with  them  ; but  as  the  weather 
was  so  severe,  and  the  waters  high,  they  could  not  make  that  dispatch 
they  could  wish. 

“ April  1st — Four  Delawares  came  here  from  one  of  their  towns, 
where  two  of  their  tribes  were  collected  together  in  council,  and  said, 
they  were  sent  by  their  chiefs  to  inform  us,  that  although  Custaloga  had 
sent  word,  their  chiefs  would  come  here,  yet  their  two  tribes  could  not. 
One  of  their  men  having  been  called  up  to  Heaven,  by  the  Great  Spirit 
of  life,  who  told  him,  that  he  must  acquaint  his  nation,  that  before  they 
made  peace  with  the  English,  they  must  consult  with  the  Quakers*  of 


i 

i 

i 

! 
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* The  Indians  had  a particular  regard  for  the  Quakers  ; they  strove  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  to  promote  a reconciliation  between  the  Indians 
and  English  ; for  that  purpose  they  organized  in  1757,  a “ Friendly  Association” 
and  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  military  movements  in  this  country. 
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Philadelphia,  who  would  direct  them  how  to  make  lasting  peace,  and 
desired  I would  send  for  some  of  them  to  come  here,  then  their  nations 
would  come  in  and  make  peace ; and,  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  told,  this 
man  several  things  of  great  consequence  to  them,  desired  that  Mr. 
McKee,  might  go  there  and  commit  it  all  to  writing. 

“ 2d — Major  Murray  and  I,  made  those  four  Delawares  the  following 
answer,  on  a belt  of  wampum  : 

‘‘Brethren:  We  are  surprised  at  the  message  you  delivered  us  yes- 
terday, from  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares;  the  man  you  mention,  who 
says  he  spoke  to  the  Great  Spirit,  you  may  be  assured  is  deceiving  your 
people,  as  we  are  persuaded  he  never  spoke  to  him  ; your  nations  agreed 
to  terms  of  accommodation  last  fall,  with  Col.  Bouquet;  in  part,  they 
have  complied  with  those  terms.  They  begged  of  him  for  peace  in  the 
most  submissive  manner,  and  your  brethren,  the  English,  thought  your 
nation  would  be  the  first  to  come  here  when  sent  for.  We  have  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  Senecas,  Shawanese  and  Sandusky  Indians, 
that  they  are  now  on  their  way  here;  there  are  the  messengers  that  brought 
us  those  accounts,  and  are  to  stay  here  till  they  arrive.  You  will, 
therefore,  return  to  your  chiefs,  and  let  them  know,  that  no  people  what- 
ever in  this  country,  can  give  you  peace  but  the  King’s  commander-in- 
chief,  and  we  desire  them  to  come  here  with  the  other  nations,  and 
comply  with  your  engagements  to  Col.  Bouquet,  and  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  amused  by  idle  dreamers  or  stories  that  may  be  told  them 
by  any  body.”  A belt. 

“Qth — Four  Six  Nations  Indians  arrived  here  in  a canoe,  down  the 
Monongahela  river,  with  five  Cherokee  scalps;  they  met  a number  of 
Virginia  hunters  on  the  heads  of  New  river,  who  had  like  to  have  killed 
them. 

“ 13//i — Several  Munsey  Indians  came  here  in  canoes  down  the  Ohio, 
from  their  village  above  Venango,  and  brought  two  English  prisoners, 
which  they  delivered  up,  both  girls,  one  about  twelve,  the  other  about 
nine  years  of  age  ; they  were  taken  young,  can’t  speak  a word  of  Eng- 
lish, one  was  taken  near  Shippensburg,  the  other  near  Juniata,  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania. 

“ 14 th — About  eighty  Seneca  Indians  came  here,  from  their  town  at 
the  two  creeks,  and  brought  with  them  a quantity  of  skins  and  furs,  ex- 
pecting to  trade. 

“ In  a private  conversation  with  Major  Murray  and  me,  they  informed 
me,  that  two  tribes  of  the  Delawares,  were  very  much  aversed  to  making 
peace  with  the  English,  till  the  return  of  Killbuck  from  Sir  William 
Johnson ; and  then,  if  they  liked  the  terms,  they  would  stand  to  them, 
but  not  otherwise;  that  they  called  Custaloga  an  Old  Woman,  for 
agreeing  to  the  terms  he  did  with  Col.  Bouquet,  that  they  wanted  to 
fight,  and  would  have  cut  off  that  army,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  and  they 
have  been  striving  all  this  spring,  to  prevent  the  Senecas,  Shawanese 
and  Sandusky  Indians,  from  coming  here  with  the  English  prisoners, 
telling  the  Indians  in  public  council,  as  the  French,  and  the  Nine  Nations 
living  on  the  Oualache  and  Illinois  country,  have  agreed  to  supply  and 
support  us  in  the  war  against  the  English,  we  shall  be  able  to  drive  them 
out  of  this  country  in  less  than  two  years. 
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“ But  those  Indians  say  that  Giashutha,  with  the  rest  of  the  Senecas, 
Shawanese  and  Sandusky  Indians,  with  all  the  English  prisoners  in  their 
nations,  are  now  on  their  way  here,  and  would  have  arrived  by  this 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Delawares ; Custaloga  and  his  tribe  being 
the  only  people  of  that  nation  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  the  English.” 

“ 18 th — Two  Delaware  runners  came  here  from  their  chiefs,  to  inform 
us  they  had  accepted  of  the  invitation  I had  sent  them,  and  was  now  on 
their  way  here,  and  would  endeavor  to  be  here  as  soon  as  the  other 
nations. 

19 th — The  several  Indians  now  here,  who  are  about  two  hundred, 
seem  very  sulky  on  account  of  their  not  being  suffered  to  trade,  notwith- 
standing I have  used  every  argument  in  my  power,  to  explain  to  them 
the  reason  of  it. 

20 th — I dispatched  four  Indian  runners  to  meet  the  several  chiefs, 
with  messages  to  press  them  to  make  all  the  dispatch  possible  hither. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Beaver,  with  several  Delawares  came  here,  with 
several  horses  loaded  with  peltry,  in  order  to  trade,  when  I informed 
them  that  no  trade  could  be  permitted  till  the  several  nations  had  per 
formed  their  engagements  to  Col.  Bouquet. 

21  st — A number  more  of  Delawares  arrived  here  with  several  horse 
loads  of  peltry,  in  order  to  trade. 

23d — Four  Senecas  came  here,  who  informed  me,  they  saw  a battoe 
with  several  white  men,  going  down  this  river  about  twenty-five  days 
ago,  and  asked  me  where  they  were  going?  On  which  I told  them. — 
They  then  said,  I was  wrong  in  letting  them  go,  as  they  knew  the 
French  had  incensed  the  Indian  nations  that  way  against  the  English; 
and  that  unless  a number  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  would  under- 
take to  reconcile  those  nations  to  the  English,  they  were  of  opinion  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  any  other  way. 

24 th — The  Newcomer  or  Noatwhelama,  arrived  here  with  most  of 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  when  he  made  a long  speech  to  Major  Murray 
and  me,  by  way  of  compliment. 

25 th — Custaloga  arrived  here,  when  he  and  his  tribe  saluted  the  gar- 
rison with  three  discharges  of  their  guns,  which  Major  Murray  ordered 
to  be  returned  with  three  cannon. 

2 6th — Six  Delaware  Indians  arrived  here  from  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  brought  a letter  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  which  I interpreted^ 
and  explained  to  them,  in  a meeting  which  Major  Murray  and  I hadi 
with  them  on  that  occasion. 


In  the  evening  about  twenty  more  Delawares  came  here,  with  severa’ 
horses  loaded  with  skins  and  furs. 

28 th — Four  Shawanese  runners  came  here  with  the  calumet  of  peace 
belonging  to  their  nations,  and  after  smoking  out  of  it,  they  informec 
Major  Murray  and  me,  that  the  chiefs  of  their  nation  were  on  their  waj 
here  with  all  the  English  prisoners,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  being 
so  long  on  the  road,  the  prisoners  not  being  able  to  travel  fast ; but  tha 
they  would  be  here  in  three  or  four  days,  and  desired  us  not  to  be  un- 
easy till  they  arrived. 

29 th — I had  a private  meeting  with  the  chiefs  and  principal  warrior' 
of  three  tribes  of  the  Delawares.  When  they  had  brought  the  Indiar 
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they  say  had  been  lifted  to  heaven,  and  had  spoken  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
or  Giver  of  Life.  I spoke  to  him,  and  desired  to  know  what  the  Great 
Spirit  had  told  him.  He  remained  silent  some  time,  and  then  spoke  as 
follows : 

“ Brethren  : It  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days  since  I saw,  and 
spoke,  with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  by  which  I know  every  thing 
on  earth,  and  good  from  bad.  I have  likewise  been  informed  how  far 
our  Great  Father  allows  us  to  know  his  will,  and  in  what  manner  we 
ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  make  a firm  and  lasting  friendship  between 
one  another;  and  the  persons  amongst  the  white  people  to  whom  we  are 
to  speak  to  on  this  head,  by  order  of  our  Father,  are  the  Quakers.  We 
are  sensible  of  the  misunderstanding  that  has  been  between  us,  and 
know  we  ought  to  be  as  one  people,  having  but  one  Father.  God, 
when  he  first  made  us,  and  seated  us  on  this  earth,  considered  us  as  his 
people,  and  gave  us  directions  in  what  manner  to  live ; and  now  this 
second  time,  has  discovered  himself  to  me,  acquainting  me  with  the 
method  we  ought  to  pursue,  to  live  agreeable  to  his  desire ; he  spoke  to 
me  concerning  all  the  people  who  inhabit  this  continent. 

“ Now,  brethren,  we  have  got  as  much  of  his  sentiments  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  direct  us  how  to  live  in  firm  friendship  ; and  it  will  be  well 
with  us,  brethren,  if  we  adhere  to  the  advice  our  Father  has  given  us ; 
it  will  do  us  both  good;  as  we  are  people  of  different  colors,  who  in- 
habit this  continent.  Our  Father  has  likewise  spoken  to  my  chiefs  by 
me,  giving  them  an  advice  in  what  manner  to  behave  as  kings,  and  how 
they  will  act  as  kings. 

“ Brethren : we  are  fully  determined  to  comply  with  the  orders  of 
our  Great  Father,  as  we  don’t  think  it  would  be  right  to  disobey  him  ; 
and  desire  you  will  join  us,  and  let  us  both  comply  with  his  desire ; it 
will  be  better  for  us.  We  are  his  people,  and  he  is  our  Father.  You 
know,  brethren,  if  we  do  not  do  as  he  desires  us,  it  will  not  be  good  for 
either  of  ns.” 

30th — Several  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  of  the  Delawares,  in  a 
private  meeting,  told  me  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  told  them,  as  they 
were  the  first  nation  that  met  the  Quakers  when  first  they  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, they  ought  to  be  the  first  applied  to  in  making  a lasting  peace, 
for  all  other  nations  in  this  country,  and  if  they  would  agree  to  that, 
they  would  make  a peace,  and  bring  all  other  nations  into  it. 

I told  them  I was  well  acquainted  by  other  nations.  That  if  this  was 
what  they  wanted,  I was  much  surprised  at  their  conduct,  after  what 
they  had  promised  Col.  Bouquet,  and  that  the  Quakers  could  not  make 
peace  with  them  ; that  as  soon  as  the  Shawanese  come,  I would  deliver 
the  General’s  message  to  them,  which,  if  they  complied  with  it,  would 
be  well  for  themselves,  as  all  other  nations  had  made  their  peace  already 
with  Sir  William  Johnson,  except  them  and  the  Shawanese.  That  the 
Shawanese  were  now  coming,  in  order  to  go  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
to  make  theirs,  and  if  they  would  not,  they  must  go  to  the  Quakers,  or  sit 
alone  in  the  woods ; for  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  their 
request. 

May  1st — Two  Indians  from  Sandusky,  came  here  and  said,  that 
about  thirty  days  ago,  a Frenchman  from  the  Illinois,  past  by  the 
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Miamies  village  towards  Detroit,  and  told  all  the  Indians  he  saw,  that 
the  King  of  France,  their  father,  had  sent  a large  quantity  of  goods  to 
New  Orleans  for  to  supply  his  children,  the  Indians,  in  this  country,  and  j 
would  send  them  more  next  year. 

Last  night  two  principal  warriors  of  the  Delawares,  differed  in  coun- 
cil, and  stabbed  each  other  in  such  a manner,  their  lives  are  despaired 
of;  which  threw  all  the  tribes  of  that  nation  in  such  confusion,  that 
Major  Murray  and  I were  oblige  to  speak  to  them  on  three  belts  of 
wampum,  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

2 d — A number  of  the  Shawanese  arrived  here  with  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  and  saluted  the  garrison  with  a discharge  of  three  guns, 
which  was  returned  by  three  cannon ; after  which,  they  came  over 
the  river,  and  informed,  that  the  rest  of  their  people  would  be  here  to- 
morrow. 

5 th — The  messenger  that  I sent  to  meet  part  of  the  Shawanese  re- 
turned, and  says  that  some  of  the  prisoners  were  sick,  which  delayed 
them  so  long  on  their  way  here,  but  that  they  expected  them  to-morrow 
evening. 

6 th — A number  of  Senecas  arrived  here,  and  say  the  Shawanese  would 
not  get  here  till  to-morrow  morning. 

7 th — The  Shawanese  arrived  with  the  last  of  the  white  prisoners, 
and  saluted  the  garrison  with  two  rounds,  which  vras  returned  by  three 
cannon  ; then  made  several  apologies  to  Major  Murray  and  me,  for  their 
delay  on  the  road,  and  the  time  it  took  them  to  collect  the  prisoners 
together  before  they  set  off,  being  determined  not  to  come  till  they 
could  deliver  them  up,  and  comply  with  their  other  engagements,  as 
their  whole  nation  was  resolved  to  make  a lasting  peace  with  their  breth- 
ren, the  English,  which  shall  never  be  broken  on  their  side ; and  hope 
their  brethren  would  not  give  any  occasion  for  the  future,  to  excite  their 
jealousy  or  suspicion,  (meaning  the  English.) 

In  the  evening  two  Senecas  arrived  here  from  Chenjessies,*  on  busi- 
ness to  the  Senecas,  Shawanese  and  Delawares ; and  by  what  I can 
learn,  their  business  is  to  enquire  what  success  the  Shawanese,  Dela- 
wares and  Senecas  had  last  fall  at  the  Illinois,  with  the  French  and  Indi- 
ans there;  those  two  men  have  told  the  Senecas  here,  that  the  Six  Na- 
tions are  so  divided  in  their  councils,  that  they  had  not  agreed  to  go  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  when  they  left  home,  though  he  had  sent  several 
messages  for  them. 

8th — The~Shawanese  and  Senecas  sent  for  Major  Murray  and  me, 
and  performed  all  the  ceremonies,  of  condolence  as  usual  on  meetings 
of  this  nature.  ^ 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawanese , Delawares , Senecas 
and  Sandusky  Indians,  at  Fort  Pitt . 

Present — Major  William  Murray,  and  several  officers  of  the  garrison. 


•Chiefs. 


Delawares. 
Neattawataways, 

Custaloga, 

The  Beaver, 

Latort, 

Tepiscochan, 

Ketopum, 

Spogusa, 

Nesseutethum, 

Cuscalethon, 

Kehewenum, 

Captain  Jacobs, 

Wingenum, 

Cutfingers  Peter, 

Captain  Pipe, 

Captain  Johnny, 

Capt.  Grey  Eyes, 

Turtle  Heart, 

Sun  Fish, 

White  Wolf, 

John  Peters, 

Thos.  Hickman, 

Kecholan, 

Opetoawethin, 

Wesoaux, 

Simon  Girty, 

With  215  warriors,  besides  wo- 
men and  childrn. 


Shawanese. 
Kisinontha, 

Lawoughqua, 

Thaminusque, 

Lawissimo, 

Wapecawpa,  ^-Chiefs, 

Ossitahiwa, 

Metholahela, 

Beniwisica, 

Mamsehigh, 


j 


Chief 

Warriors, 


r 

i 

i 
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Chief 

Warriors. 


Weconnathaca, 

Thecomma, 

Wapemoga, 

Nichebucketha, 

Niemwhoa, 

With  105  Warriors,  besides  wo- 
men and  children. 

Senecas. 


Ouchista, 
Kyashuta, 
Opaughkee, 
Connaduntohas, 
Couidageaiato, 
Ginisuram, 
Sohays, 


^Chiefs. 

I 

J 

l Chief 
\ Warriors. 


With  125  warriors,  besides  wo- 
men, and  children. 


Sandusky  Indians , 

Onadegoss,  ? Chiefs.  Thanissisa 

Thusnedasgo,  3 Captain  John, 

With  38  more  warriors,  besides  women  and  childrn. 

Munses . 


Chief 

Warriors. 


Thirty-eight  men,  besides  women  und  children* 

“ Brethren : I have  been  sent  here  two  months  ago,  by  his  Majesty’s 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet,  with  messages 
to  your  several  tribes  ; and  have  sent  several  messengers  to  summon  you 
together;  and  to  my  great  surprise,  you  have,  by  your  delays,  obliged 
me  to  stay  here  waiting  for  you,  thirty  days  longer  than  I expected.” 
A string. 

“ Brethren  : His  Excellency,  General  Gage,  has  ordered  me  to  inform 
you,  that  he  expects  you  will,  immediately,  perform  all  the  engagements 
you  made  last  fall  to  Col.  Bouquet,  one  of  which  was,  to  deliver  up  all 
the  English  prisoners,  and  negroes,  which  were  in  your  several  villages ; 
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this  article,  in  part,  you  then  performed,  and  were  to  deliver  the  rest 
here,  early  this  spring ; and  I hope,  as  you  have  delayed  so  long  after  I 
sent  for  you,  that  you  have  brought  them  agreeable  to  your  promises,” 
Two  belts. 

“ Brethren:  At  the  same  time  you  promised,  solemnly,  to  Col.  Bou- 
quet, that  you  would  send  deputies  of  your  nations,  fully  empowered  to 
settle  a peace  with  Sir  William  Johnson;  and  at  the  same  time,  leave  a 
number  of  hostages  here,  till  their  return.  How  you  have  complied 
with  this  article,  I need  not  inform  you.  You  have  sent  but  one  man 
to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  he  is  not  a chief  of  any  of  your  tribes,  and 
the  hostages  you  delivered  to  Col.  Bouquet,  have  all  shamefully  run 
away,  except  three,  though  they  were  all  as  well  used  here,  as  any  of 
our  own  people,  and  never  confined. 

“This  conduct,  brethren,  has  given  all  your  brethren,  the  English,  a 
suspicion  of  your  sincerity,  therefore,  his  Excellency,  General  Gage, 
expects  that  you  will,  immediately,  send  proper  deputies  to  Sir  William 
Johnson,  to  ratify  and  confirm  a lasting  peace,  and  replace  hostages  here, 
till  that  is  done  ; as  till  you  perform  those,  your  engagements,  to  Col 
Bouquet,  no  trade  can  be  opened  for  ybur  nations.”  Two  belts. 

“ Brethren  : His  Excellency,  General  Gage,  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
has  ordered  me  to  assure  you,  that  as  soon  as  you  perform  those  articles, 
that  a free  trade  and  intercours  will  be  allowed  you,  and  all  other  nations 
of  Indians  to  the  sun-setting,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  behave  well  to 
his  Majesty’s  subjects.”  Two  belts. 

“ Brethren : His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  having  con- 
quered the  French  in  this  country,  which  you  are  well  acquainted  with, 
all  the  forts  and  settlements  the  French  had,  is  now  become  the  property 
of  the  king  of  England.  The  French  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  France, 
and  the  planters,  to  become  subjects  to  England  ; therefore,  the  General 
has  ordered  me  to  inform  you,  thatlhe  King  of  Great  Britain,  will  take 
under  his  protection,  all  the  nations  of  Indians  in  this  country,  to  the 
sun-setting,  and  restore  tranquillity  amongst  all  nations,  that  your  child 
ren  unborn,  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a lasting  peace.”  Two  belts. 

£‘  Brethren : I am  now  going,  by  his  Excellency,  General  Gage’s 
order,  to  visit  all  the  Indian  nations  settled  on  the  Onabache,  and  in  the 
Illinois  country,  and  to  offer  them  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  his  subjects,  as  he  is  now  become  their  father;  and  the 
General  expects  that  you  will  send  a deputation  of  your  nations  with 
me,  to  assist  in  reconciling  those  nations,  with  whom  we  have  had  but  | 
little  intercourse,  to  his  Majesty’s  interest.”  Two  belts.' 

Then  Kiashuta  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Seneca  and  Sandusky  Indians, 
to  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares : 

“ Nephews,  the  Delawares  and  brethren  the  Shawanese.  You  have 
heard  what  your  brethren,  the  English,  has  said  to  you  ; they  have  de- 
sired nothing  of  you,  but  what  you  solemnly  promised,  last  fall,  to  Col. 
Bouquet,  all  which  you  ought  to  perform.  For  our  parts,  we  are  de- 
termined to  take  the  advice  of  our  brethren,  the  English,  as  we  know  it 
will  be  for  our  good ; and  we  desire  your  friends  to  do  the  same,  as  yoii 
are  under  engagements  to  do  so.  If  you  do  not,  you  must  take  the  con- 
sequences, for  we  are  determined  to  comply  with  what  our  brethren  de- 
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sires of  us.”  Delivered  a string  to  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares. 

Then  a chief  of  the  Shawanese  got  up,  and  taking  all  the  belts  de- 
livered by  them  in  his  hands,  addressed  himself  to  the  Delawares,  viz: 

“ Grandfathers,  the  Delawares  : You  have  heard  what  our  father,  the 
King  of  England  has  said  to  us ; and  likewise,  what  your  uncles,  the 
Six  Nations,  have  said;  they  desired  nothing  but  what  is  right.  We 
behaved  wrong  last  fall,  but  we  are  now  determined  to  do  right,  there- 
fore, we  desire  you  to  consider  well  what  has  been  said  to  you,  as  you 
have  not  complied  with  all  your  promises,  no  more  than  we  have  done  ; 
let  us  act  like  men,  and  convince  our  father,  the  King  of  England,  of 
our  sincerity,  and  answer  those  belts  to-morrow.” 

Then  Custalogo  spoke  for  the  Delawares,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  Shawanese,  saying: 

“ Grand-children  : You  say  right,  we  will  consider  those  speeches, 
and  answer  them  to-morrow.” 

At  a meeting  with  the  same  Indians , May  10 th,  1765. 

Present — Major  William  Murray,  and  several  officers  of  the  Garrison. 

The  Shawanese  came  over  the  river  with  the  English  prisoners, 
beating  a drum,  and  singing  their  peace  song,  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  their  nation,  which  they  continued  till  they  entered  the  coun- 
cil house. 

Lanoughguo,  speaker  for  the  Shawanese,  got  up  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  English  : 

“ Fathers,  for  so  we  will  call  you  henceforward,  listen  to  what  we  are 
going  to  say  to  you  : It  gave  us  great  satisfaction  yesterday,  to  be  called 
the  children  of  the  King  of  England,  and  convinces  us,  that  your  inten- 
tions towards  us,  are  upright,  as  we  know,  a father  will  be  tender  of  his 
children,  and  they  will  be  more  ready  to  obey  him,  than  a brother; 
therefore,  we  hope  our  father  will  now  take  better  care  of  his  children, 
than  has  heretofore  been  done.  You  likewise  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
promises  to  Col.  Bouquet,  which  was  to  bring  your  flesh  and  blood  to 
be  delivered  at  this  place.  Father,  you  have  not  spoken  for  nothing; 
we  are  come  prepared.  You  see,  we  have  brought  them  with  us.  You 
desire  us  now  to  send  deputies  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  confirm  a 
peace.  We  have  appointed  a deputation  together,  and  also  the  hostages 
who  are  to  remain  here,  till  their  return.  You  then  informed  us,  you 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  Illinois  country,  to  invite  the  several  nations 
there,  to  join  in  friendship  with  our  father,  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  his  subjects,  and  desired  some  of  us  to  accompany  you  there.  In 
this  you  have  done  well ; these  nations  are  our  allies  ; we  will  go  with 
you,  and  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  promote  the  good  work  of 
peace  between  our  father  and  them,  with  whom  you  have  no  acquain- 
tance as  yet.”  A belt,  eight  rows. 

‘•Father:  Here  is  your  flesh  and  blood,  except  a few  that  were  out 
with  some  of  our  hunting  parties,  and  those  will  be  brought  here  as  soon 
as  they  return.  They  have  been  all  tied  to  us  by  adoption,  and  although 
we  now  deliver  them  up  to  you,  we  will  always  look  upon  them,  as  our 
relatives,  wherever  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  that  we  may  visit  them.” 
A large  string. 
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“ Father:  We  have  taken  as  much  care  of  these  prisoners,  as  if  they 
were  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ; they  are  now  become  unacquainted  with 
your  customs  and  manners,  and,  therefore,  fathers,  we  request  you  will 
use  them  tenderly  and  kindly,  which  will  be  a means  of  inducing  them 
to  live  contentedly  with  you.”  A belt,  six  rows. 

‘‘Fathers:  We  will  now  comply  with  every  thing  you  have  asked  of 
us  ; and  assure  you,  we  are  sincere  in  every  thing  we  have  said.  Here 
is  a belt  with  the  figure  of  your  father,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  at  one 
end,  and  the  chief  of  our  nation  at  the  other,  this  represents  them  holding 
the  chain  of  friendship,  and  we  hope  that  neither  side  will  slip  their 
hands  from  it,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  gives  light.”  A belt,  seven 
rows. 

Custaloga,  speaker  for  the  Delawares  : 

“ Brethren : Yesterday  you  put  us  in  mind  of  our  engagements  to 
Col.  Bouquet;  we  now  assure  you  we  are  ready  to  perform  every  part, 
which  we  have  not  yet  complied  with.”  A string. 

“ Brother : You  desire  we  may  again  leave  hostages  at  this  place,  and 
send  other  deputies  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  we  will  likewise 
do.”  A string. 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Six  Nations. 

“ Uncles  : Yesterday  you  desired  us  to  be  strong  in  complying  with 
every  thing  our  brethren,  the  English,  might  require  of  us  ; this  we  are 
determined  to  do,  and  hope  you  will  also  do  every  thing  on  your  parts  to 
forward  a good  peace.”  A belt. 

“ Brother : Addressing  himself  to  me,  as  you  told  us  you  were  ordered 
to  visit  the  western  nations,  I now  wipe  your  eyes,  and  open  your  ears, 
that  you  may  see  and  hear  those  nations  with  pleasure,  when  they  speak 
to  you.  I likewise  clear  the  way,  that  you  may  have  a safe  passage  to 
the  place  you  are  going.”  A belt. 

“ Brother : Don’t  imagine  what  I have  said,  comes  from  my  lips  only, 
I assure  you,  it  proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  now  by  this 
belt,  I remove  every  evil  thing  from  your  heart,  and  make  it  like  those 
of  our  ancestors,  when  they  thought  of  nothing  but  peace  ; and  I also 
wipe  the  outside  of  your  body  clean,  that  not  the  least  remains  of  any 
thing  which  might  give  you  trouble,  may  ever  again  appear,  and  by  this 
belt  we  take  fast  hold  of  you,  our  brethren  in  peace.”  Delivered  a 
friendship  belt  of  twenty  rows,  with  figures  of  two  men  representing  the 
English  and  themselves. 

Kyashuta  then  spoke  to  the  Delawares : 

“Nephews:  You  told  us  your  uncles,  the  Six  Nations,  that  you 
were  determined  to  do  every  thing  that  was  requested  of  you  by  us  and 
our  brethren,  the  English;  we  are  glad  to  hear  you  have  come  to  such 
a resolution,  and  we  desire  you  to  be  strong  and  do  so.”  A string. 
Kyashuta,  addressing  himself  to  us : 

“Brethren:  I am  going  now  to  speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  all  the  nations 
present,  and  those  to  the  sun-setting.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  the 
General  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  ordered  you  to  assure  all  nations,  to 
the  sun-setting,  that  if  they  performed  their  engagements,  we  should 
enjoy  a free  trade  and  intercourse.  I hope  this  comes  from  your  heart, 
as  you  see  your  brethren,  the  Delawares,  and  Children  the  Shawa- 
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nese,  are  uniting  to  comply  with  every  thing  you  required  of  them. 
Now,  brethren,  do  not  act  as  you  have  done  ; for  a year  or  two  before 
those  late  troubles,  when  you  prohibited  the  sale  of  powder,  lead  and 
rum,  this  conduct  gave  all  nations  in  this  country  a suspicion  that  you 
had  bad  designs  against  them,  and  w,as  contrary  to  your  first  promises, 
when  you  came  here  to  settle,  and  build  this  fort  on  our  ground.  You 
make  rum,  and  have  taught  us  to  drink  it, you  are  fond  of  it  yourselves, 
therefore,  don’t  deprive  us  of  it,  or  the  liberty  of  purchasing  goods  ; open 
the  trade  and  let  us  sell  our  skins  which  we  have  brought  here  for  that 
purpose,  otherwise,  we  must  think  you  speak  from  your  lips  and  not 
from  your  hearts.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren  : When  you  first  come  to  drive  the  French  from  this  place, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  us  a message,  that  we  should  with- 
draw from  the  French,  and  that  when  the  English  were  settled  here,  we 
should  want  for  nothing.  It  is  true,  you  did  supply  us  very  well,  but  it 
was  only  while  the  war  was  doubtful ; and  as  soon  as  you  conquered 
the  French,  you  did  not  care  how  you  treated  us.  As  you  then  did  not 
think  us  worth  your  notice,  we  request  you  may  not  treat  us  again  in 
this  manner,  but  now  open  the  trade  and  do  not  put  us  off,  with  telling 
us  you  must  first  hear  from  your  great  man,  before  it  can  be  done.  If 
you  have  but  little  goods,  let  us  have  them  for  our  skins,  and  let  us  have 
a part  of  your  rum,  or  we  cannot  put  dependance  on  what  you  tell  us  for 
the  future.”  A.  large  belt. 

He  then  added  that  he  did  not  speak  for  himself,  but  was  appointed 
by  all  the  tribes  present,  and  that  what  he  had  said  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole. 

Then  Ivyashuta  spoke  to  the  Delawares  on  behalf  of  the  English  and 
Six  Nations,  giving  them  an  invitation  to  return  to  their  old  settlements, 
and  at  the  same  time  desiring  them  to  hold  fast  by  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  English  and  Six  Nations.  A belt. 

“ Then  Ogisto,  an  old  Seneca  Indian,  spoke  to  the  Shawanese,  and 
invited  them  to  return  to  their  old  settlements,  where  they  would  be 
near  their  fathers,  the  English,  and  their  brethren,  the  Six  Nations.” 
A belt. 

At  a meeting  with  the  same  Indians : 

Fort  Pitt,  May  1 Ith,  1765. 

Present — Major  William  Murray,  and  several  officers  of  the  garrison, 

“ Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Sandusky 
Indians:  You  yesterday  answered  the  several  speeches  I delivered  you 
the  day  before  from  his  Excellency,  General  Gage,  and  you  have  agreed 
to  comply  with  every  thing  he  desired  of  you. 

“Brethren:  You  have  done  right  in  complying  with  the  General’s 
request,  and  you  may  be  assured  l will  represent  your  readiness  on  this 
occasion  to  him  and  Sir  William  Johnson  in  a proper  manner. 

“ Brethren  : When  first  your  brethren,  the  English,  settled  here,  they 
kindled  a council  fire  for  all  the  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  sun-setting; 
but  for  two  years  past,  this  fire  has  been  neglected  and  was  near  going 
out.  No*v,  brethren,  I put  some  good  dry  wood  on  your  council  fire, 
that  it  may  blaze  up  to  the  sky,  so  that  all  nations  may  see  it  and  come 
here  to  smoke  with  their  brethren,  the  English,  in  peace. 
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“Brethren:  Now  I have  kindled  your  council  fire  and  made  it  bum 
clear,  I again,  with  this  belt,  disperse  all  the  dark  clouds  that  have  been 
hanging  over  your  heads  for  some  time  past,  that  you  may  see  the  sun 
clear. 

“Brethren:  You  have  now  appointed  a deputation  to  go  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  of  your  several  nations,  to  confirm  a lasting  peace,  as  you 
promised  Colonel  Bouquet  last  fall.  You  have  made  a good  choice.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  your  tribes,  and  I know  these  to  be  chiefs  and 
men  of  consequence  in  your  nation.  I approve  of  them.  Therefore, 
brethren,  I now  make  the  road  smooth  and  easy  to  their  feet,  and  re- 
move any  logs  that  may  have  fallen  across  it,  that  you  may  travel  safe  to 
Sir  William  Johnson. 

“ Brethren,  the  Shawanese : You  yesterday  delivered  to  Major  Mur- 
ray and  me,  a number  of  our  people,  agreeable  to  your  promises,  and 
said  the  few  remaining,  who  were  out  a hunting,  should  be  brought 
here  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  conduct  in  this  is  very  agreeable,  and 
convinces  us  of  your  sincerity ; and  be  assured  I will  represent  it  pro- 
perly to  the  General  and  Sir  Wm.  Johnson ; and  I desire  you  will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  bring  in  those  you  left  behind. 

“ Brethren:  Yesterday  you  made  two  speeches  concerning  our  past 
conduct  in  trade.  I must  observe  to  you,  that  had  we  a mind  to  reca- 
pitulate injuries,  we  could  convince  you  that  we  have  much  more  rea- 
son to  complain  of  your  conduct,  than  you  have  of  ours  ; but  we  have 
thrown  away  from  our  remembrance  everything  that  gave  us  any  trou- 
ble ; and  hope  your  future  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  give  us  no  rea- 
son to  repeat  past  offences ; and  to  convince  you  of  our  sincerity  the 
commanding  officer  here,  though  he  has  no  orders  for  it,  will  take  upon 
himself  to  open  the  trade,  and  suffer  you  to  purchase  such  necessaries 
as  are  here,  which  is  but  little,  owing  to  your  own  backwardness  in 
not  coming  here  early  in  the  spring  as  you  promised ; but  as  soon 
as  the  General  is  made  acquainted  with  your  conduct  at  this  meeting, 
he  will  order  out  traders  to  supply  you  with  all  the  necessaries  you 
may  want, 

“Brethren:  You  desire  that  rum  may  be  sold  to  you.  The  traders 
here  have  none ; but  as  soon  as  you  have  sold  your  peltry,  and  are  set- 
ting out  for  your  own  country,  Major  Murray  will  make  you  a present 
of  some. 

“ Brethren : I have  now  finished  every  thing  I had  to  say  to  you, , 
only  to  acquaint  you  that  the  General,  willing  to  convince  you  of  the 
sincerity  he  has  towards  you,  has  ordered  Maj.  Murray  and  me,  on  your 
complying  with  what  he  ordered  me  to  require  of  you,  to  make  a present 
of  goods  to  cloathe  your  women  and  children,  which  we  now  deliver  to 
your  several  tribes.” 

After  the  presents  were  delivered,  Kyashuta  spoke  to  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanese: 

“ Nephews,  the  Delawares,  and  Younger  Brethren,  the  Shawanese  : 
You  have  now  heard  every  thing  your  fathers,  the  English,  had  to  say 
to  you,  and  as  you  have  assured  them  that  you  will  comply  with  every 
thing  they  desired,  be  strong.  We  have  appointed  deputies  to  go  to  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  and  men  to  attend  Mr.  Croghan  on  his  journey.  Here  is 
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one  of  our  chiefs  who  is  to  stay  here  with  his  family  to  assist  our  breth- 
ren, the  English,  in  council.” 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  Major  Murray  and  me,  and  pointed 
to  the  Chief,  saying:  “This  is  the  man  to  stay  here  with  you  till  our 
return.” 

Then  Custaloga  spoke  to  the  Six  Nations,  in  behalf  of  the  Dela- 
wares : 

“ Uncles  : You  yesterday  desired  us  to  return  to  our  old  settlements, 
and  live  in  peace  with  our  fathers,  the  English.  This,  I assure  you, 
we  will  do,  and  you  shall  see  us  kindle  our  fire  again  at  our  old  places.” 
Gave  a belt. 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  English  : 

“ Fathers,  so  I must  now  call  you : It  is  your  desire  that  we  appoint 
deputies ; this  is  done ; and  we  send  such  men  as  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  our  nation.” 

A true  copy  from  Mr.  Croghan’s  Journal. 

ALEXANDER  McKEE. 

[NO.  XVIII.] 

STEEL,  AND  OTHERS,  AT  RED  STONE,  1768. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  the  Rev’d.  John  Steel,  of  Carlisle,  and  others, 
were  sent  to  the  settlement  on  Red  Stone,  (Brownsville,)  where  they 
> arrived  on  the  23d  of  March. 

i The  people,  says  Steel,  having  heard  of  our  coming,  appointed  a 
, meeting  among  themselves,  on  the  24th,  to  consult  what  measures  they 
! should  take.  We  took  the  advantage  of  this  meeting,  to  read  the  act  of 
J Assembly  * and  Proclamation,  explaining  the  law,  and  giving  the  reason 
of  it  as  well  as  we  could,  and  used  our  endeavors  to  persuade  them  to 
, comply;  alleging  to  them  that  it  was  the  most  probable  method  to  enti- 
tle them  to  favor  with  the  honorable  proprietaries,  when  the  land  was 
3 purchased.  After  lamenting  their  distressed  condition  they  told  us  the 
people  were  not  fully  collected,  but  as  they  expected  all  would  attend 
J on  Sabbath  folio  wing,  and  then  they  would  give  us  an  answer.  They, 
however,  affirmed  that  the  Indians  were  very  peaceable,  and  seemed 
i sorry  that  they  were  to  be  removed,  and  said  they  apprehended  the  Eng- 
e lish  intended  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians  as  they  were  moving  off 
J their  people  from  their  neighborhood. 

J We  labored  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  imposed  on  by  a few 
J straggling  Indians,  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  informed  our 
government,  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  the  Six  Nations, 

J and  that  they  were  displeased  with  the  white  people’s  settling  on  their 
unpurchasecl  lands. 

On  Sabbath,  the  27th  March,  a considerable  number  attended  ; (their 
lV  names  are  subjoined,)  and  most  of  them  told  us  they  were  resolved  to 

) * An  act  to  remove  the  persons  now  settled,  and  to  prevent  others  from  set- 

il  tlinar  on  any  lands  in  this  province  not  purchased  of  the  Indians.  Passed  Feb. 

J 3d,  1768  ; recorded  A.,  vol.  5,  p.  222.  Obsolete. 
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move  off,  and  would  petition  your  Honor  for  a preference  in  obtaining 
their  improvements  when  a purchase  was  made.  Whilst  we  were  con- 
versing, we  were  informed  that  a number  of  Indians  were  come  to  Indi- 
an Peter’s.  We,  judging  it  might  be  subservient  to  our  main  design 
that  the  Indians  should  be  present  while  we  were  advising  the  people  to 
obey  the  law,  sent  for  them.  They  came,  and,  after  sermon,  delivered 
a speech,  with  a string  of  wampum  to  be  transmitted  to  your  Honor. — 
Their  speech  was : 

“Ye  are  come,  sent  by  your  great  men,  to  tell  these  people  to  go 
away  from  the  land  which  ye  say  is  ours.  And  we  are  sent  by  our 
great  men,  and  we  are  glad  we  have  met  here  this  day.  We  tell  you 
the  white  people  must  stop,  and  we  stop  them,  till  the  treaty.  And 
when  George  Croghan  and  our  great  men  will  talk  together,  we  will  tell 
what  to  do.” 

The  names  of  the  Indians  are  subjoined.  The  Indians  were  from  the 
Mingotown,  about  eighty  miles  from  Red  Stone.  After  this  the  people 
were  more  confirmed  that  there  was  no  danger  of  war.  They  dropt  the 
design  of  petitioning,  and  said  they  would  wait  the  issue  of  the  treaty. 
Some,  however,  declared  they  would  move  off. 

We  had  sent  a messenger  to  Cheat  river  and  to  Stewart’s  crossings, 
of  Yougheganny,  with  several  proclamations  requesting  them  to  meet 
us  at  Giesse’s  (Gist’s)  place,  as  most  central  for  both  settlements.  On 
the  30th  of  March,  about  thirty  or  forty  men  met  us  there.  We  pro- 
ceeded as  at  Red  Stone,  reading  the  act  of  Assembly,  and  a proclama- 
tion ; and  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  quitting  the  unpurchased  land,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had 
heard  what  the  Indians  had  said  at  Red  Stone,  and  reasoned  in  the  same 
manner;  declaring  they  had  no  apprehension  of  war;  that  they  would 
attend  the  treaty,  and  take  their  measures  accordingly.  Many  severe 
things  were  said  of  Mr.  Croghan;  and  one  Lawrence  Harrison  treated 
the  law  and  our  government  with  too  much  disrespect.  On  the  31st  of 
March  we  came  to  the  Great  Crossings  of  Yougheghanny,  and  being 
informed  by  one  Speer  that  eight  or  ten  families  lived  in  a place  called 
Turkey  Foot , we  sent  some  proclamations  thither,  by  said  Speer,  as 
we  did  to  a few  families  nigh  the  crossings  of  Little  Yough,  judging  it 
unnecessary  to  go  amongst  them.  It  is  our  opinion  that  some  will 
move  off  in  obedience  to  the  law  ; that  the  greater  part  will  wait  the 
treaty,  and  if  they  find  that  the  Indians  are  indeed  dissatisfied,  we  think 
the  whole  will  be  persuaded  to  remove.  The  Indians  coming  to  Red 
Stone  and  delivering  their  speeches,  greatly  obstructed  our  design. 

JOHN  STEEL, 

JOHN  ALLISON, 
CHRISTOPHER  LEMES, 

To  John  Penn.  JAMES  POTTER. 

Prov.  Fee.,  T.pp.  316— ’17 

The  Indians’  names  who  came  to  Red  Stone : 

Captains  Haven,  Hornets,  Mygog-Wigo,  Nogowach,  Strikebelt, Pouch, 
Gilly,  Slewbells. 

The  names  of  inhabitants  near  Red  Stone  : 

John  Wiseman,  Henry  Prisser,  William  Linn,  William  Colvin,  John 
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Vervalson,  Abraham  Tygard,  Thomas  Brown,  Richard  Rodgers,  Henry 
Swatz,  Jos.  McClean,  Jesse  Martin,  Adam  Hatton,  John  Verwal,  jr., 
James  Waller,  Thomas  Donter,  Captain  Colburn,  John  Delong,  Peter 
Young,  George  Martin,  Thomas  Down,  Andrew  Gudgeon,  Phil.  Sute, 
James  Crawford,  John  Peters,  Michael  Hooter,  Andrew  Linn,  Gabriel 
Conn,  John  Martin,  Hans  Cook,  Daniel  McCay,  Josias  Crawford,  one 
Provence. 

Names  of  some  who  met  us  at  Giesse’s  (Christopher  Gist’s)  place : 

One  Bloomfield,  James  Lynn,  Eze.  Johnson,  Richard  Harrison,  Phil. 
Lute,  J.  Johnson,  Thos.  Giesse,  Chas.  Lindsay,  James  Wallace,  Henry 
Burkman,  Lawrence  Harrison,  Ralph  Hickenbottom. 

Names  of  the  people  at  Turkey  Foot: 

Henry  Abrahams,  Eze.  Dewit,  James  Spencer,  Benjamin  Jennings, 
John  Cooper,  Eze.  Hickman,  John  Enslow,  Henry  Enslow,  Benjamin 
Pursley. 


[NO.  XIX.] 

Several  causes  conspired,  threatening  another  Indian  war.  The  whites 
had  encroached  upon  Indian  lands,  on  the  Redstone  creek,  Youghio- 
gheny  and  Monongahela  rivers — several  Indians  were  massacred — these 
grevious  injuries  were  seriously  felt  by  the  Indians,  and  they  at  once 
resolved  to  avenge  themselves;  but  no  sooner  had  Sir  William  Johnson 
learned  the  designs  of  the  Indians,  he  hastens  to  communicate  them  to 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  immediately  sent  commissioners  to 
Fort  Pitt,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  reference  to  these  matters,  as  ap- 
pears more  at  large  from  the  following  : 

Minutes  of  conferences  held  at  Fort  Pitt , in  April  and  May , under  the 
direction  of  George  Croghan , Esq.,  Deputy  Agent  for  Indian  Af- 
jairs , with  the  Chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Ohio , and  other  icestern 
Indians. 

At  a conference  held  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  1768,  with  the 
chiefs  and  principal  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
anese,  Munsies  and  Mohickons,  residing  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
Present — George  Croghan,  Esq.,  Duputy  Agent ; John  Allen  and 
Joseph  Shippen,  Esq.,  Commissioners  from  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Alexander  M’Kee,  commissory  of  Indian  affairs;  Col.  John 
Reed,  commandant;  Captains,  Charles  Edmonston  and  Pownall;  Lieu- 
tenants, Thomas  Ford,  Alex.  Maelellan,  Jesse  Wright,  Samuel  Steel, 
William  Wood,  Thomas  Ball;  Ensigns,  Thomas  Hutchins,  Robert 
Hamilton,  James  Savage,  Godfrey  Tracy  ; and  Henry  Montour,  Inter- 
preter. 

Indians:  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  viz: — Keyashuta,  White  Min- 
go, Soneno,  Allyondongo,  Onaughkong,  Gettvquaye,  Onondagago,  Cad- 
edonago,  Soggeyadentha,  Thomissagarowa,  Oyanay,  Tocaughquotteto. 

Chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  viz : — Nettawatways,  or  Newcomer,  Cus- 
tellogo,  Beaver,  Latort,  Spawgossa,  Nessicuthethem,  Cascatehou,  Keki- 
wenum,  Washawanon,  Mahetsaughkong,  Loyalaughland,  Tugosso. 
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Chief  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  viz  : — Tocageda,  Toedassaho,  Ken- 
nissoen,  Thagonneyesus,  Dawatdehough,  Awanneynatha,  with  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  warriors,  besides  women  and  children. 

Chief  warriors  of  the  Delawares,  viz : — Capt.  Jacobs,  Winganum, 
Capt.  Pike,  Capt.  Jonny,  QuequaJagaytho,  or  Greg-Eyes,  White  Wolf, 
Theckoton,  Opemalughim,  Killaykhehon,  Wiesahoxon,  with  three  hun- 
dred and  eleven  warriors,  besides  women  and  children. 

Shawanese  chiefs,  viz  : — Kaysinnaughtha,  or  The-Hord-Man,  Etaw- 
akissaho,  Maughkateth  wa,  Maykyppuckathey,  Maughkateymawaywa, 
Nymwha,  Bennoxcumma,  Naynichtha,  Wassaynametha,  Wethawatho- 
cka,  and  their  chief  warriors,  viz  : — Thethawgay,  Waughcomme,  Otha- 
waydia,  Mawaydia,  Munnessa,  Kawcomme,  Shilley  wathetha,  Quighbya, 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-one  warriors,  besides  women  and  children. 

Chiefs  of  the  Munsies,  viz  : — Autlemaway,  Ivendasseong,  Wassa- 
wayhim,  Quekquabim,  Waughellapo,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
warriors,  besides  women  and  children. 

Chiefs  of  the  Mohickons,  viz  : — Wennighjalis  and  Kelleigheon,  with 
ninety  warriors,  besides  women  and  children.  Seven  Wyandotts  were 
sent  to  attend  the  conference.  The  whole  number  of  Indians,  besides 
women  and  children,  was  1103. 

The  Indians  seated  in  order,  Mr.  Croghan  opened  the  conference,  as 
follows : 

“ Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Munsies  and 
Mohickons  : I am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  your  different  nations  assem- 
bled at  this  council  fire ; and  with  this  string  of  wampum,  I clear  your 
eyes  and  wipe  away  your  tears,  that  you  may  see  and  look  at  your 
brethren,  the  English,  with  pleasure/’  A string. 

“Brethren:  With  this  string  I clean  the  sweat  off  your  bodies,  and 
remove  all  evil  thoughts  from  your  minds,  and  clean  the  passage  to  your 
hearts,  that  every  thing  which  may  be  said  to  you  from  your  brethren, 
the  English,  may  rest  easy  there.”  A string. 

“ Brothers  : With  this  string  I clear  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  and 
consider  well  what  is  going  to  be  said  to  you,  at  this  general  meeting  of 
your  several  tribes.”  A string. 

“ Brothers  : I take  this  first  opportunity  of  our  meeting  in  council,  to 
introduce  to  you  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  by  your 
brother  Onas,  and  the  wise  men  of  that  government ; and  desire  you 
will  give  particular  attention  to  the  several  messages  those  gentlemen  are 
charged  with.”  A belt. 

After  the  above  speeches  were  explained  to  the  different  nations,  Mr. 
M’Kee  delivered  to  them  the  message  which  Governor  Penn  sent  to  his 
care  in  February  last,  having  had  no  opportunity  till  now,  of  meeting 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  together  ; though  he  had  dispatched 
messengers  to  inform  them  of  his  having  such  a message  to  communi- 
cate to  them.  The  Message  reads  : 

“ By  the  Hon.  John  Penn,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  counties  of  New- 
castle, Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  &c.,  a message  to  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  at  Ohio. 

“ Brethren  : I am  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that  one  Frederick  Stump 
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and  John  Ironcutter,  some  time  ago,  having  sold  some  rum  to  a few 
Indians  of  your  nations,  they  all  got  drunk  at  Stump’s  house,  on  Middle 
creek,  and  in  their  liquor,  threatened  to  kill  him  and  his  family,  as  he 
says  ; on  which  those  two  wicked  men  murdered  several  of  your  people. 

“Brethren:  You  must  be  all  sensible  that  there  are  bad  and  foolish 
people  of  all  nations,  whom,  at  times,  the  evil  spirit  gets  the  better  of, 
and  tempts  to  murder  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  even  relations,  in 
order  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  neighbors.  These 
accidents  often  happen  amongst  yourselves  as  well  as  among  us ; but 
the  imprudent  act  of  a few  foolish  people,  should  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  many  wise  and  innocent  amongst  us.  The  Great  Giver  of  life 
j has  given  us  a good  heart,  and  Congress  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  our 
hearts  to  each  other;  and,  when  any  misfortune  happens  of  this  kind  to 
either  of  us,  we  should  consider  well  the  consequences,  and  meet  under 
the  tree  of  peace  and  smoke  together,  as  our  forefathers  formerly  did, 
i and  endeavor  to  adjust,  and  settle  any  disputes  that  might  happen,  that 
! so  no  black  clouds  might  arise  over  our  heads  to  prevent  us  from  seeing 
the  sun  rise  and  set  over  us  in  the  strictest  friendship.  This  is  the 
j method  I propose  to  take  on  this  unlucky  occasion,  and  recommend  to 
i;:  you  my  brethren,  and  desire  you  may  rest  easy  and  satisfied  till  you 
hear  from  me  again.  The  strictest  justice  shall  be  done  you,  and  I make 
i no  doubt,  but  you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct. 

“On  first  hearing  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  I issued  a proclamation, 

I and  had  those  two  men  apprehended  and  put  into  prison,*  and  make  no 
doubt  but  to  bring  them  to  that  punishment  so  heinous  a crime  deserves 
by  the  laws  of  the  country.  I have  written  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
informed  him  of  this  accident;  and  as  soon  as  my  express  returns  you 
may  be  sure  to  hear  from  him  further  on  this  matter;  and  more  to  your 
satisfaction's  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  justice  and  upright  intentions 

j * In  the  spring  of  1767,  several  families  of  Indians,  among  whom  were  the 
White  Mingo,  Cornelius,  Jonas,  Cammed,  three  Indian  women,  two  girls  and 
a child,  left  the  Big  Island, in  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, came 
, to  Middle  creek,  Cumberland  county,  (now  Union,  near  Freeburg,)  erected 
a cabin  within  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  they  resided, 
hunted,  and  were  on  friendly  terms  with  their  white  neighbors,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1768,  four  of  the  Indians  went  to  Stump’s  house,  and  were  mur- 
dered by  Stump,  and  their  bodies  cast  through  a hole  in  the  ice  into  Middle 
creek.  Slump,  with  his  servant,  John  Ironcutter,  then  proceeded  to  a cabin 
about  four  miles  from  his  house,  where  he  murdered  the  two  girls  and  the 
child,  and  set  fire  to  the  cabin.  Capt.  William  Patterson,  residing  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  place,  hearing  of  this  murder,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place,  with  a party  of  nineteen  men,  and  after  great  exertion, 
arrested  Stump  and  ironculter,  brought  them  to  Carlisle,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  Sheriff,  who  had  them  committed  to  jail.  The  arresting  and  imprison- 
ing of  these  men  produced  a tremendous  excitement — the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  Stump,  laboring  under  a misapprehension  as  to  the  place  of  Stump’s 
trial — “ their  fears  were  excited  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  tried,  but  they  not  properly  distinguishing  between  examination 
and  trial,”  rescued  them  from  prison, on  the  29th  of  January,  and  carried 
them  off.”  And  though  every  effort  was  made  by  the  properly  authorized 
persons,  the  “ rescued  criminals,”  could  not  be  apprehended  by  them — con- 
sequently, they  escaped  examination,  trial,  and  penalty  of  the  infracted  laws 
of  this  country.  For  a detailed  account  of  this  affair,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a work  entitled,  History  of  Dauphin  and  Cumberland  counties, by  1.  D.  Rupp , 
pp,  173 — 179,  and  History  of  Union  county . 
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of  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  towards  your  several  nations.”  A belt. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  lesser  seal  of  the  said  prov- 
C ? ince  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  the  22d  February,  A. 
2L-  s-  l D.  1768.  JOHN  PENN. 

By  his  Honor’s  command. 

Joseph  Shippen,  jr.,  Secretary. 

“ Wednesday  21th  April — Mr.  Croghan  and  the  commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  had  a meeting  with  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes,  and 
explained  to  them  the  heads  of  the  several  speeches  to  be  delivered  to 
them  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  above  chiefs  had 
considered  what  had  been  told  them,  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  on 
a belt  and  string  of  wampum,  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania  at  their  council  fire ; and  returned  Mr. 
Croghan  thanks  for  introducing  them  to  their  several  nations,  assuring 
him  they  would  pay  due  attention  to  what  those  gentlemen  should  say 
to  them  from  their  brother  Onas,  and  their  brethren  of  the  province.” 
A belt  and  string. 

“ Friday , 29 th  April , 1768 — Present,  the  same  as  before.  Mr.  Cro- 
ghan addressed  himself  to  all  the  different  tribes,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Brethren : The  other  day  I introduced  you  to  the  commissioners 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  informed  you  they  had  several  messages  to  you 
from  the  Governor,  and  good  people  of  that  province.  They  are  now 
going  to  speak  to  you,  and  I desire  you  will  pay  due  attention  to  what 
they  shall  say. 

The  commissioners  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, delivered  the  following  messages  to  the  Indians : 


The  Hon . John  Penn , Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor , $*c.,  to  the  seve- 
ral Tribes  of  Indians  living  on,  and  beyond  the  Ohio,  viz:  Six 
Nations , Shawanese , Delawares , $*c. 

“ Brethren  : It  is  not  long  since  I sent  a message  to  you,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  you  by  Mr.  Alexander  McKee.  You  will  see  that  that  message 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  acquaint  you;  that  two  of  our  inhabitants  had 
murdered  some  of  our  Indian  brethren,  at  Middle  creek,  near  Susque- 
hanna, and  that  I was  taking  all  the  pains  in  my  power  to  have  the 
murderers  apprehended,  and  brought  to  the  punishment  they  justly  de- 
serve. Ever  since  I sent  that  message  to  you,  my  heart  has  been  so 
deeply  afflicted  with  sorrow,  for  the  loss  you  have  sustained  by  that  bar- 
barous act,  that  I could  not  rest  or  sleep  quiet  in  my  bed;  as  I well 
knew  it  was  a very  great  breach  of  the  solemn  engagements  we  had 
entered  into,  of  preserving  the  strictest  friendship  between  us,  in  not  suf- 
fering the  least  link  of  the  chain  to  be  broken,  or  any  way  hurt. 

“ I have  longed  much  to  come  myself  to  the  Ohio,  to  take  you  by 
the  hand,  and  sit  down  and  condole  with  you  on  so  melancholy  an  occa- 
sion, in  the  losses  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  some  of  our  good 
brethren,  the  Indians ; but  I must  let  you  know  that  the  great  affairs  I 
have  to  manage  in  the  government,  necessarily  detain  me  at  this  time  in 
Philadelphia.  I have  therefore  appointed  my  good  brothers,  John 
Allen,  Esq.,  and  the  provincial  secretary,  Joseph  Shippen,  Esq.,  commis- 
sioners to  meet  you  on  this  occasion,  and  to  speak  and  condole  with 
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you  in  my  stead.  They  will  deliver  this  message  to  you  in  my  name, 
and  whatsover  they  shall  say  to  you,  you  may  hear  and  believe  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  I was  present  among  you,  and  spoke  to  you  myself; 
for  you  may  depend  on  it,  they  will  say  nothing  to  you  but  the  real 
truth,  and  what  are  the  sincere  sentiments  of  my  heart.”  A string. 

“ Brethren  : I told  you  also  in  that  message,  that  I had  communicated 
this  melancholy  news  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  promised  you  that 
as  soon  as  I should  receive  his  answer,  you  should  hear  from  me  again, 
and  I hoped  in  such  a manner  as  would  be  to  your  satisfaction. 

u Brethren : I am  now  to  inform  you  that  I have  since  received  Sir 
William  Johnson’s  answer,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  laid  this 
matter  before  a large  number  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Six  Nations, 
as  of  several  other  northern  tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  he  has  lately 
t held  friendly  conferences  at  his  house ; and  Mr.  Croghan  will  relate  to 
you  whatever  was  done  at  that  treaty.”  A string. 

“ Brethren  : The  unhappy  accidents  which  have  happened  to  some  of 
your  people  in  my  government,  have  given  me  great  concern,  as  I have 
j already  told  you.  I,  with  this  string  of  wampum,  gather  up  the  bones 
j of  all  our  dead  friends,  and  bury  them  in  the  earth,  that  they  may  be  no 
more  seen.”  A string. 

“ Brethren:  As  I have  buried  the  bones  of  all  our  deceased  friends, 
I condole  with  you  for  the  loss  you  have  sustained  in  them,  and  cover 
their  graves  with  these  few  goods.”  Delivered  the  condolence  presents. 

“ Brethren : With  this  belt  of  wampum  I clear  the  blood  off  the  leaves 
and  earth,  wherever  it  was  sprinkled,  that  the  sweet  herbs  which  come 
through  the  earth  may  have  their  usual  verdure,  and  that  we  may  all  for- 
get the  unhappy  accidents  that  have  happened.”  A large  white  belt. 

“ Brethren : Hearken  now  to  what  I have  to  say  further  to  you,  in 
i behalf  of  myself  and  all  the  good  people  of  this  province.  I am  in- 
formed that  some  wicked  and  ill  disposed  people  have  told  you  lies  ; 
i endeavored  to  make  you  believe  that  the  good  people  of  my  province 
are  not  well  affected  towards  you,  but  intend  you  some  mischief,  and 
are  not  desirous  of  preserving  the  chain  of  friendship  bright  and  entire 
f between  us.  You  may  depend  on  it,  that  all  such  representations  are 
false,  and  without  the  least  foundation,  and  are  made  with  no  other  view 
than  to  make  a breach  between  us  ; and  the  authors  must  be  looked  upon 
as  our  greatest  enemies.  To  assure  you  that  I am  desirous  and  sincere 
in  my  intentions,  to  live  always  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  you  ; and 
to  remove  every  uneasiness  that  may  be  lodged  in  your  breasts,  I have 
impowered  and  instructed  my  commissioners  to  confer  with  you  on  any 
matters  which  may  immediately  relate  to  my  government,  and  to  hear 
what  you  may  have  to  say  to  me,  with  regard  to  all  such  things  as  may 
j contribute  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  strengthen  that  band  of  friendship 
in  which  you  are  united  with  the  good  people  of  this  province ; and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  have  the  same  good  dispositions  that  I have,  to 
promote  that  end;  and  that  all  things  will  be  freely  communicated  to 
one  another  in  these  conferences.  I desire,  therefore,  that  you  will 
fully  inform  my  commissioners  of  every  thing  that  gives  you  the  least 
uneasiness,  that  I may  know  it,  and  endeavor  to  remove  all  cause  of  dis- 
content among  you.”  A belt. 
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“ Brethren : I have  told  you  every  thing  I had  to  say  to  you  relative 
to  the  unhappy  murder  committed  by  two  of  our  wicked  people,  on 
some  of  your  brethren ; and  as  I am,  and  have  been  doing  every  thing 
in  my  power,  to  bring  those  offenders  to  justice,  I cannot  help  remind- 
ing you  of  the  number  of  people  I have  lost  in  the  Indian  country,  by 
some  of  your  foolish  young  men ; and  as  I am  determined  that  the 
strictest  justice  shall  be  done  you,  I must  let  you  know,  that  I expect 
the  same  justice  from  you  for  the  loss  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  intrusted 
to  my  care.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  treaties  of  friendship  long  sub- 
sisting between  your  several  nations  and  us;  and  if  we  both  unite  in 
attending  strictly  to  those  treaties,  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  chain 
of  friendship  bright,  and  without  rust.  It  was  likewise  agreed  at  those 
treaties,  that  whenever  any  accident  should  happen  that  might  give  the 
least  uneasiness,  or  in  any  manner  endanger  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  us,  we  should  immediately  inform  each  other  of  it.  Now  you 
see  that  I have  not  forgotten  those  ancient  treaties ; for  as  soon  as  I had 
knowledge  of  those  unlucky  accidents  which  happened  in  my  province, 
I immediately  sent  you  notice  of  them  by  a speech  and  belt,  to  be  de- 
livered to  you  by  Mr.  McKee,  and  I now  send  my  two  commissioners 
to  condole  with  you  on  that  melancholy  occurrence.  I must  now  inform 
you  of  such  English  sujects  belonging  to  my  province,  as  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Indian  country,  and  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  viz: 
Henry  O’Brien,  Peter  Brown,  and  eight  other  men,  in  proceeding  down 
the  Ohio,  last  August,  (1767)  with  two  large  batteaux  loaded  with  goods, 
were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  part  of  the  goods  taken  away,  near 
the  falls  of  that  river.  Thomas  Mitchell,  a trader,  was  likewise  mur- 
dered in  one  of  the  Shawanese  villages  last  fall.  John  McDonald  was 
also  murdered  near  fort  Pitt,  in  December  last,  by  a Delaware  Indian.” 
A belt. 

“Brethren:  With  this  belt  I renew,  brighter  and  more  strong,  the 
chain  of  friendship  that  subsists  between  us ; I have  still  fast  hold  of 
one  end  of  it,  and  I desire  you  will  also  keep  fast  hold  of  the  other  end; 
and  let  us  both  forever  hold  it  fast,  that  we  may  hereafter  continue  as 
one  man,  and  act  together  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  mutual  welfare, 
as  brothers  who  have  the  same  interests  and  concern  for  each  other’s 
peace  and  happiness.” 

A belt  representing  a chain  held  by  a hand  at  each  end,  of  eleven 
rows. 

JOHN  PENN. 

D . . . I JOHN  ALLEN,  [Seal] 

By  his  commissioners,  £ JOSEPH  SHIPPEN,  Jr..  [Seaf 

Dated  at  Fort  Pitt,  April  29,  1768. 

The  commissioners  having  delivered  the  Governor’s  messages  in 
council,  Mr.  Croghan  addressed  the  Indians  as  follows : 

“ Brethren  : You  have  now  heard  what  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
hath  said  to  you  by  his  commissioners,  and  you  see  that  he  and  the  wise 
men  of  that  province  have  not  forgotten  the  former  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  your  forefathers  and  theirs.  They  have  now  con- 
doled with  you  for  your  lost  friends,  agreeable  to  your  ancient  customs, 
and  spoke  their  minds  freely  on  every  subject  that  has  caused  their 
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meeting  you  at  this  time,  and  have  called  upon  you  to  do  the  same  on 
your  parts.  They  have  brightened  the  chain  of  friendship,  and  have 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  preserve  that  friendship,  which  was 
made  between  your  forefathers  and  the  first  settlers  of  this  province,  who 
came  over  with  your  ancient  brother  Onas. 

u Brethren  : I now  desire  you  will  assemble  all  the  wise  men  of  your 
several  tribes  together,  and  call  to  mind  your  former  treaties  with  the 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consider  what  has  been  said  to  you, 
and  speak  your  mind  freely  and  openly  to  the  Governor’s  commissioners 
that  every  thing  which  gives  you  uneasiness  or  discontent,  may  be  fully 
known  to  your  brother  Onas,  as  he  has  desired.” 

After  the  above  speeches  were  interpreted  to  the  different  nations,  one 
of  the  chiefs  spoke  and  said  they  would  take  them  into  consideration, 
and  let  us  know  when  they  should  be  ready  to  answer  them. 

Then  a deputy  sent  from  the  Six  Nation  country  got  up,  and  delivered 
the  following  message  to  the  several  nations  present : 

“Brethren:  I am  sent  from  the  Six  Nation  council  with  this  speech 
to  inform  you  that  they  have  considered  well  the  past  conduct  of  their 
warriors,  in  going  through  this  country  to  and  from  war,  who  have  made 
a practice  of  stealing  horses,  and  behaving  otherwise  very  ill  to  their 
brethren,  the  English,  and  have  forbidden  them  their  doing  any  mischief 
for  the  future ; and  do  now  desire  you  the  Shawanese,  Delawares  and 
Wyandotts  to  do  the  same,  and  throw  all  evil  thoughts  out  of  your  minds 
and  hearts;  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  promoting  a lasting  friendship 
with  your  brethren,  the  English,  as  we  your  older  brothers,  the  Six 
Nations  have  determined  to  do.”  A belt. 

After  the  Six  Nation  deputy  had  finished  the  foregoing  speech,  and 
it  was  interpreted  to  the  Indians,  Mr.  Croghan  informed  them  of  the 
Congress  Sir  William  Johnson  held  with  the  Six  Nations,  Canada 
Indians,  and  other  northern  tribes,  of  the  business  transacted  with  them, 
and  the  peace  settled  between  those  several  nations  and  the  Cherokees ; 
and  that  the  deputies  of  the  latter  with  a number  of  the  Six  Nations  were 
to  return  home  by  the  way  of  fort  Pitt,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
different  tribes  present  to  behave  in  a friendly  manner  to  them,  and  see 
that  they  passed  safe  through  their  country,  on  which  Mr.  Croghan  gave 
them  a belt. 

Sunday,  May  1st , 1768 — Present,  same  as  before.  Quequedagay- 
tho,  speaker  for  the  Delawares,  rose  up  and  made  the  following  answer 
to  the  message  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

“Brother:  We  return  you  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  com- 
missioners to  condole  with  us  on  account  of  the  unhappy  accidents  which 
have  happened  between  us  ; as  also  for  the  friendly  messages  they  have 
delivered  to  us  in  your  name,  and  you  may  be  assured  we  shall  pay  due 
regard  to  every  thing  you  have  therein  said  to  us.” 

He  then  requested  the  several  nations  present  to  attend  to  what  he 
was  about  to  say  farther  to  their  brother,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  proceeded : 

<c  Brother : The  grief  and  concern  which  you  have  expressed  to  us 
on  account  of  the  late  mischiefs  committed  on  our  people,  we  believe  to 
be  very  sincere,  and  that  they  were  caused  by  the  evil  spirit.  You  have 
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also  mentioned  in  a particular  manner  several  losses  which  you  have 
sustained  in  the  Indian  country.  We  are  heartily  sorry  for  them,  but 
must  acquaint  you  that  as  to  the  murder  of  the  ten  men  in  the  batteaux 
down  this  river,  we  have  heard  of  it  as  well  as  you,  but  it  was  commit- 
ted by  another  nation,  and  not  by  any  of  the  tribes  here  present,  so  that 
we  have  not  had  the  least  concern  in  this  unhappy  affair.  It  is  too  true 
that  one  of  your  people  was  killed  by  the  Shawanese,  and  we  are  also 
very  sorry  for  that  accident.  As  to  the  man  who  you  say  was  killed 
near  fort  Pitt,  by  a Delaware  Indian,  we  tell  you  that  the  person  who 
committed  that  act  was  half  a white  man  and  the  other  half  an  Indian ; 
so  you  see  brothers,  that  you  are  equally  concerned  with  us  in  that 
breach  of  friendship;  but  I hope  brother,  all  these  misfortunes  are  now 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  our  children  may  never  think  of  them  more, 
and  that  we  may  continue  in  the  strictest  friendship.”  A belt. 

“Brother:  I shall  in  the  next  place  speak  to  you  concerning  the 
friendship  that  subsists  between  us.  I hope  we  shall  always  be  firm  in 
it ; and  we  shall  endeavor  on  our  parts  to  keep  the  chain  as  bright  and 
strong  as  our  forefathers  did  at  their  first  councils,  which  were  held  by 
wise  men.”  A string. 

He  then  repeated  the  same  ceremonies  that  we  had  used  in  burying 
the  bones,  and  said : 

“ Brother  : I now  gather  all  the  bones  of  your  deceased  friends  and 
bury  them  in  the  ground  in  the  same  place  with  ours  so  deep  that  none 
of  our  young  people  may  ever  know  that  misfortunes  have  happened 
between  us ; and  it  gives  us  great  satisfaction  that  our  brother  Onas  has 
not  forgotten  this  ancient  custom  of  condoling  with  our  losses.”  A belt. 

“ Brother : By  this  belt  I also  wipe  away  the  blood,  as  you  have  done 
from  the  earth,  and  make  your  bodies  quite  clean,  that  you  may  appear- 
to  have  as  good  hearts  as  those  of  our  wise  forefathers ; and  we  hope 
what  passes  in  this  council  will  never  be  forgotten.”  A belt. 

After  repeating  what  had  been  said  to  them  relating  to  the  chain  of  i 
friendship,  he  concluded : 

“Brethren:  We  are  much  obliged  to  the  Governor  for  speaking  so  j 
freely  and  openly  to  us  from  his  heart,  and  as  he  has  recommended  to  us; 
to  take  fast  hold  of  the  chain  of  friendship,  we  assure  him  we  shall  take 
his  advice,  and  will  do  it;  and  that  we  shall  likewise  speak  to  him  from 
our  hearts  ; for  we  look  upon  this  as  the  only  way  to  preserve  our  friend- 
ship ; and  we  shall  take  care  to  guide  and  direct  our  young  people,  to 
behave  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  promoting  the  peace  and  cultivating  the 
strictest  harmony  between  us.”  A belt. 

The  Beaver,  a chief  of  the  Delawares,  then  rising  up,  desired  all 
present  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  should  say  to  his  brother,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania : 

“ Brother  : We,  the  old  men  of  the  different  nations  present,  are  much 
rejoiced  that  the  chain  of  friendship  is  now  brightened  by  our  brother, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  return  him  thanks  for  putting  it 
into  our  hands  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  which  convinces  us  of  his 
good  intentions.  We,  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Munsies,  Mohickons, 
Wyandotts  and  our  uncles,  the  Six  Nations,  will  keep  fast  hold  of  the 
chain  of  friendship,  in  the  manner  you  desire  us.  We  now  desire  the 
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Governor  will  also  take  hold  of  the  end  of  this  belt,  which  we  stretch 
along  the  road  between  him  and  us,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  briars  and 
brush  that  have  grown  up  in  it,  that  we  may  all  travel  it  in  peace  and 
safety. 

“ Brethren  : We  make  the  road  smooth  and  pleasant  for  your  com- 
missioners to  travel  home,  and  make  a report  to  you  at  our  ancient  coun- 
cil fire  in  Philadelphia,  of  what  they  now  hear  from  us  ; and  when  you 
consider  our  speeches,  you  will  find  that  our  hearts  are  good,  and  that 
we  are  determined  to  preserve  the  road  of  peace  free  from  any  interrup- 
tion on  our  parts.  We  desire  that  you  will  take  the  same  care  on  your 
parts  ; for  if  logs  shall  be  laid  across  it  by  any  of  your  people,  it  will 
be  undoing  every  thing  that  is  now  agreed  on  between  our  several 
nations  and  you,  at  this  meeting.”  A belt. 

Then  Quequedagatho  rose  and  said,  that  they  had  spoken  every 
thing  they  had  to  say  at  this  time,  to  their  brother  Gnas,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Croghan,  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Brother:  We  have  been  long  acquainted  with  you,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  your  behavior  towards  us  ; and  at  this  time  are  the  more 
obliged  to  you,  for  introducing  to  us  the  commissioners  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania;  as  it  has  given  us  a good  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing our  peace  with  the  good  people  of  that  province,  with  whom  our 
forefathers  always  lived  in  the  most  perfect  friendship.  You  spoke  to 
us  the  other  day,  and  recommended  to  us  to  take  into  our  most  serious 
consideration,  the  several  matters  we  have  heard  from  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  by  his  commissioners  ; and  to  weigh  them  well  in  our 
minds,  before  we  give  our  answers  to  them. 

“Brother:  We  have  taken  your  advice,  and  you  may  be  convinced 
of  this,  by  what  we  have  just  now  said  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares, 
Munsies  and  Mohickons.”  A belt. 

The  speaker  of  the  Delawares  then  observed,  that  they  had  finished 
what  they  had  to  say  at  this  time.  Then  the  chief  of  the  Six  Nations 
rose  up,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania, 
said  : 

‘‘Brother:  We  have  heard,  with  attention,  what  the  Delawares  have 
now  said  to  yon,  and  we  shall  speak  to  you  to-morrow;  and  so  will  our 
younger  brothers,  the  Shawanese.” 

Monday,  May  2,  1768.  Present— The  same  as  before. 

Tohonissahgarona,  a chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  got  up,  and  addres- 
sing himself  to  the  several  nations  present,  said  : 

“ Brother : The  Great  Giver  of  life  has  brought  us  all  together  at  this 
council  fire,  in  order  to  premote  the  good  work  of  peace  ; and  we  have 
heard  what  our  brother  Onas  has  said  to  us  by  his  commissioners  ; and 
you  will  now  hearken  attentively  to  what  the  Six  Nations  are  about  to 
say  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  message.”  A string. 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
said : 

“ Brothers  : You  have  already  heard  what  our  nephews,  the  Dela- 
wares have  said  to  you.  They  have  spoken  freely  and  openly  to  you 
from  their  hearts  ; and  we  hope  it  has  made  a proper  impression  on  you. 
We  are  now,  in  like  manner,  going  to  open  our  hearts  to  you  freely, 
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and  we  also  hope,  that  what  we  shall  deliver,  will  be  received  by  you  in  ' 
a friendly  manner.”  A string. 

Brother  Onas  : In  your  several  speeches,  you  have  desired  us  to  open 
our  minds  freely,  and  to  speak  before  you  every  thing  that  gives  us  un- 
easiness. We  are  obliged  to  you  for  this  advice,  which  we  shall  follow, 
and  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  in  council. 

“ Brother  : It  is  not  without  grief,  that  we  see  our  country  settled  by  ; 
you,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent;  and  it  is  a long  time  since  we 
first  complained  to  you  of  this  grievance,  which  we  find  has  not  yet 
been  redressed ; but  settlements  are  still  extending  farther  into  our 
country.  Some  of  them  are  made  directly  on  our  war  path  leading  to 
our  enemies  country,  and  we  don’t  like  it. 

“ Brothers  : You  have  laws  amongst  you  to  govern  your  people  by  ; 
and  it  will  be  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship,  to 
let  us  see  that  you  remove  the  people  from  our  land  ; as  we  look  upon 
it,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you,  when  you  have  purchased  them,  and 
the  country  becomes  yours.”  A belt. 

“ Brother  : We  have  heard  with  pleasure  what  you  have  said  to  us  ; 
you  have  made  our  hearts  easy  with  respect  to  the  losses  we  have  suf- 
fured  by  you ; and  therefore,  we  shall  not  take  notice  of  any  past  mis- 
fortunes. We  are  glad  to  find  our  nephews,  the  Delawares,  have  taken 
fast  hold  of  the  chain  of  friendship  with  you ; and  by  this  belt,  we  join 
our  hands  with  you  and  them,  in  holding  it  fast.  We  speak  now  in  be- 
half of  the  Six  Nations  residing  in  this  country,  as  there  are  some  of 
every  tribe  present ; and  we  wish,  brethren,  that  you  may  be  strong  andi 
well  disposed  to  preserve  that  friendship,  as  we  are.”  A belt. 

“ Brother  : I have  now  done  speaking,  and  have  told  you  every  thing 
that  remains  in  our  hearts,  which  gives  us,  and  the  several  nations  in  this 


country,  any  uneasiness.” 

Tuesday,  May  ‘dd , 1768.  Present — The  same  as  before. 

Nymwha,  a speaker  of  the  Shawanese,  addressed  himself  to  all  the 
Indians,  desired  they  would  attend  to  what  he  was  going  to  say  to  the 
commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  English  brethren  present, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

“Brethren:  When  you  talked  of  peace  to  us  at  the  time  we  were 
struggling  in  war,  we  did  not  hearken  to  you  at  first.  You  mentioned 
it  a second  time  to  us  ; we  still  refused  to  attend  to  you  ; but  after  re 
peating  it  to  us  several  times,  we  consented  to  hear  you.  We  then 
looked  at  you,  and  saw  you  holding  instruments  of  war  in  your  hands, 
which  we  took  from  you,  and  cast  them  into  the  air  out  of  our  sight.— 
We  afterwards  desired  you  to  destroy  your  forts,  as  that  would  be  the 
way  to  make  all  nations  of  Indians  believe  you  were  sincere  in  your 
friendship;  and  we  now  repeat  the  same  argument  to  you  again.  We 
also  desired  you  not  to  go  down  this  river  in  the  way  of  the  warriors 
belonging  to  the  foolish  nations  to  the  westward ; and  told  you  that  the 
waters  of  this  river,  a great  way  below  this,  were  colored  with  blood. — 
You  did  not  pay  any  regard  to  this,  but  asked  us  to  accompany  you  in 
going  down,  which  we  did,  and  we  felt  the  smart  of  our  rashness,  and 
with  difficulty  returned  to  our  friends.  We  see  you  now  about  making 
batteaux,  and  we  make  no  doubt  you  intend  going  down  the  river  again, 
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which  we  now  tell  you  is  disagreeable  to  all  nations  of  Indians ; and 
we  now  again  desire  you  to  sit  still  at  this  place.  They  are  also  uneasy 
to  see  that  you  think  yourselves  masters  of  this  country,  because  you 
have  taken  it  from  the  French,  who,  you  know,  had  no  right  to  it,  as  it 
is  the  property  of  us  Indians.  We  often  hear  that  you  intend  to  fight 
with  the  French  again.  If  you  do,  we  desire  you  will  remove  your 
quarrel  out  of  this  country,  and  carry  it  over  the  great  waters,  where 
you  used  to  fight,  and  where  we  shall  neither  see  nor  know  anything  of 
it.  All  we  desire  is  to  enjoy  a quiet  peace  with  you  both,  and  that  we 
should  be  strong  in  talking  of  peace.  We  have  now  spoken  to  you 
from  our  hearts,  and  hope  we  shall  exert  ourselves  in  promoting  a last- 
ing a friendship.  All  we  have  to  say  to  you  now  is  to  be  strong,  and 
let  us  agree  to  what  we  desire  of  each  other.  When  you  first  talked  of 
peace  to  us,  you  desired  of  us  to  sit  over  the  river  quietly  at  our  fires  ; 
but  our  women  and  children  were  frightened  away  by  the  noise  you 
made  in  repairing  your  fort ; but  if  you  do  as  we  desired  you,  they  will 
return  without  fear.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren:  You  have  heard  what  we  have  desired  in  our  last  speech, 
and  we  hope  you  will  comply  with  our  request,  and  not  attempt  to  go 
down  this  river  again,  as  the  nations  who  live  that  way  are  surprised  to 
see  you  make  a practice  of  this  at  the  same  time  you  are  making  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  us.  We,  therefore,  desire  you  will  put  a stop 
to  your  people  going  down  this  river,  till  we  have  spoken  to  the  nations 
living  in  that  country,  which  we  intend  to  do  with  the  assistance  of 
our  brothers,  the  Six  Nations,  and  our  good  fathers,  the  Delawares.” 
A string. 

“ Brethren : The  reason  of  our  mentioning  this  matter  at  this  time 
is,  because  we  hope  you  will  take  pity  on  us,  and  do  as  we  have  de- 
sired you.” 

Then  Kissonauchtha,  a chief  of  the  Shawanese,  rose  up  and  said: 

u Brethren  : We  are  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  that  you  are  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  with  us  at  this  council.  It 
much  rejoiced  our  hearts  to  take  you  by  the  had  on  your  arrival,  and 
we  assure  you  that  the  several  nations  now  present,  are  equally  rejoiced 
with  us  on  this  account.”  A string. 

“ Brethren  : You  have  informed  ns  that  you  are  sent  by  the  Governor 
and  wise  men  of  Pennsylvania,  to  hear  what  may  pass  at  this  council. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  had  made  the  road  clear  and  smooth, 
as  you  came  along,  and  that  you  had  brought  to  us  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship in  your  hands,  from  our  brethren,  the  wise  men  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  has  dispersed  the  dark  cloud  of  night  which  hung  over  our  heads, 
on  account  of  many  late  misfortunes  which  have  happened,  and  brought 
to  us  the  light  of  the  clear  day.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  many 
bad  reports  of  mischief,  which  may  have  made  ill  impressions  on  your 
minds  against  us ; we  now  remove  them  quite  away,  and  make  your 
hearts  easy  on  our  parts,  that  when  you  set  off  you  may  travel  it  back 
with  pleasure  to  your  council  house  at  Philadelphia,  which  I likewise 
sweep  clean,  that  your  wise  men,  when  you  return,  may  sit  down  in  it 
with  satisfaction  and  comfort,  and  look  back  upon  us,  their  brethren, 
remembering  that  we  have  not  forgotten  our  ancient  friendship. 
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“ Brethren  : We  have  now,  on  all  sides,  cleared  and  made  smooth 
the  road  between  you  and  us;  and  we  desire  you,  on  your  parts,  to 
be  strong,  and  not  suffer  any  of  your  soldiers  to  travel  it  who  carry 
sharp  edged  weapons  with  them,  as  that  may  injure  the  friendship  ex- 
isting between  us.”  A belt. 

Mr.  Croghan  then  acquainted  the  Indians,  that  the  commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  would  take  the  above  speech  into  consideration,  and  an- 
swer them  to-morrow. 

This  afternoon  fourteen  canoes  arrived  here,  containing  thirty-eight 
Munsies  and  Mohickons,  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  who  reside 
on  the  head  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Wednesday , May  4,  1768.  P.  M. — Present,  the  same  as  before. 

Thonissahgarawa,  a chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  rose  up  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  several  nations  present,  apologised 
for  some  difference  which  happened  this  morning  among  themselves,  as 
it  was  the  means  of  preventing  our  meeting  them  in  the  forenoon,  and 
desired  that  their  brethren,  the  English,  and  the  tribes  of  Indians  pre- 
sen, would  take  no  notice  of  it.”  A string. 

The  same  chief  then  spoke  as  follows  : “ Brethren  : I am  sorry  to 

hear  what  our  brethren,  the  Shawanese,  said  to  you  yesterday  of  your 
keeping  possession  of  the  forts  you  have  taken  from  the  French ; for  it 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Six  Nations,  as  well  as  all  other  Indians,  that 
the  French  should  be  driven  out  of  this  country,  and  the  possession  of  all 
their  forts  and  towns  put  into  the  hands  of  our  brethren,  the  English; 
and  the  road  of  peace  was  opened  from  the  sun-rising  to  the  sun-setting 
for  all  nations  to  travel  in.”  A string. 

Then  Kayashuta,  a chief  of  the  Senecas,  got  up  and  laying  down  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  by  Col.  Bradstreet  with  the  Indians  in 
the  year  1764,  spoke  as  follows : 

“Brethren:  What  our  chief  has  just  now  mentioned  to  you  is  very 
true,  and  you  will  see  by  this  paper,  that  during  the  late  unhappy  dif- 
ferences between  us,  we  held  a treaty  with  Colonel  Bradstreet,  by 
which  we  agreed  that  you  had  a right  to  build  forts  and  trading  houses 
where  you  pleased,  and  to  travel  the  road  at  peace  from  the  sun-rising 
to  the  sun-setting.  At  that  treaty  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  were 
with  me,  and  know  all  this  well;  and  I am  much  surprised  that  the 
Shawanese  should  speak  to  you  in  the  manner  they  did  yesterday.” 

The  Commissioners  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

“ Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations  : It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  what 
you  said  the  other  day  to  your  brother  Onas,  and  we  thank  you  in  his 
name  for  the  readiness  you  discovered  in  brightening  and  making  strong 
our  ancient  chain  of  friendship;  this  will  be  very  agreeable  to  him,  as 
we  know  he  is  sincerely  determined  to  continue  to  do  the  same  on  his 
part. 

“ Brethren : Esteem  it  a strong  mark  of  the  sincerity  and  good- 
ness of  your  hearts,  that  you  have  opened  them  to  us  so  freely  and  ful- 
ly, as  your  brother  Onas  earnestly  desired  you,  that  he  might  know 
whatever  lay  still  concealed  within  your  breasts,  which  gave  you  any 
uneasiness. 
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“ Brethren  : You  have  candidly  and  publicly  told  us  that  you  are  now 
easy  with  respect  to  all  former  losses  you  have  suffered  by  our  means 
and  that  you  will  take  no  further  notice  of  such  things.  This  entirely 

I corresponds  with  your  strong  professions  of  friendship.  A string. 

“Brother:  You  have  also  freely,  and  without  reserve,  informed  us, 
that  the  only  grievance  which  you  now  have  reason  to  complain  of,  is, 
the  settlements  made  on  your  lands.  We  are  glad,  brothers,  we  have 
now  so  good  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  you,  as  well  as  the  several 
nations  present,  with  the  mind  of  your  brother  Onas,  and  the  endeavors 
which  have  been  made  to  do  you  justice  in  this  respect. 

“ Brother:  We  can  assure  you,  that  nothing  has  given  him  more  con- 
cern, than  to  find  a number  of  foolish  people  should  dare  to  seat  them- 
selves on  lands  within  this  province,  which  your  good  friends,  the  pro- 
prietaries, have  not  as  yet  purchased  from  your  Governor  Penn  ; there- 
fore, as  well  from  his  own  desire  and  earnest  inclination  to  remove  this 
injury  done  you,  as  by  the  express  commands  of  our  great  King  George, 
issued  proclamations,  near  two  years  ago,*  ordering  all  persons  whatso- 
ever, who  had  settled  on  your  lands,  to  remove  without  delay,  and  for- 
bidden others  from  taking  the  least  possession  of  any,  under  the  severest 
penalty  of  the  law. 

“ Brother  : As  the  people  who  have  settled  your  lands,  came  chiefly 
from  Virginia,  the  government  of  that  province  likewise,  issued  procla- 
mations and  orders  to  the  same  purpose.  The  King’s  General  too,  (Hist 
Excellency  Gen.  Gage,)  has  twice  sent  up  parties  of  soldiers  to  the  peo- 
ple living  on  Red  Stone  creek  and  the  Monongahela,  to  warn  them  off 
your  lands,  and  threatened  them  with  seizing  their  persons  and  effects, 
if  they  refused  to  move  away.  But,  brother,  we  are  sorry  to  tell  you, 
that  none  of  these  measures  had  the  desired  effect ; and  therefore,  Gov. 
Penn  and  his  Assembly,  having  still  your  interest  greatly  at  heart,  passed 
a law  in  February  last,  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  all  persons  who 
f-  should  continue  on  your  lands,  after  the  first  day  of  June  next.  And  in 
y ! order  that  the  people  who  were  settled  on  them,  might  have  timely  and 
3S  proper  ^notice  of  that  law,  Gov.  Penn,  near  two  months  ago,  sent  to 
ig  them  four  prudent  and  honest  men  (See  Appendix  No.  XVI,)  to  distri- 
re  bute  copies  of  it  among  them,  with  a number  of  proclamations,  com- 
ie  manding  them  to  obey  it  strictly,  under  the  penalty  of  death  ; and  also, 
i to  read  and  explain  them  fully  to  all  those  people, 
id  “ Brother:  These  four  men  have  lately  returned  home,  and  reported 

J * In  a letter  to  Gen.  Gage,  dated  Fort  Pitt,  May  *26th,  17G6,  Mr.  Croghan, 

I among  other  things,  mentions  the  settlements  of  Red  Stone  creek — “Major 
113|  Murray  and  1 have  appointed  a time,  when  we  shall  speak  to  all  the  nations 
ng|  here,  and  endeavor  to  remove  their  disaffections,  on  account  of  the  murders 
agi  committed  on  their  people,  and  all  other  causes  of  complaints  ; and  1 flatter 
| myself,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  their  present  disgust;  as  I am  convinced 
118 1 they  have  an  ardent  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  us,  from  the  open  and  free 
manner  they  have  made  known  their  causes  of  complaint.  But  if  some  effec- 
jd-t  tual  measures  are  not  taken  to  remove  those  people  settled  on  Red  Stone  creek , 
fll.i  till  a boundary  can  be  properly  settled  as  proposed,  and  the  Governors  (of  Pa. 

1 and  Va.)  pursue  vigorous  measures  to  deter  the  frontier  inhabitants  from 
murdering  Indians,  which  pass  to  and  from  war  against  their  natural  enemies, 
uy|  the  consequences  may  be  dreadful,  and  we  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of 
another  general  war.” — Prov.Rec.  T.p.  114. 
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to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  had  executed  his  orders 
but  that  they  were  told  by  the  people  settled  at,  and  near  Redstone 
creek,  that  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Indians  themselves  to  con- 
tinue on  those  lands ; that,  however,  they  were  determined  to  obey  the 
law,  and  move  off  without  delay.  But,  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  tell 
you,  that  as  soon  as  the  men  sent  by  the  Governor  had  prevailed  on  the 
settlers  to  consent  to  a compliance  with  the  law,  there  came  eight  Indians, 
who  lived  at  the  Mingo  town,  down  this  river,  and  desired  the  people 
not  to  leave  their  settlements,  bnt  sit  quiet  on  them  till  the  present  treaty 
at  this  place  should  be  concluded.  The  people  on  receiving  this  advice 
and  encouragement,  suddenly  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  not 
to  quit  their  places,  till  they  should  hear  farther  from  the  Indians. 

“ The  Indians  then  delivered  to  the  men  sent  by  the  Governor,  a string 
of  wampum,  and  a speech  which  they  desired  them  to  carry  to  the 
Governor.  The  speech  was  this:  “You  are  sent  here  by  your  great 
men  to  tell  these  people  to  go  away  from  the  lands  which  you  say  is 
ours,  and  our  great  men  have  sent  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  here  the 
same  day.  We  tell  you  the  white  people  must  stop,  and  we  stop  them 
till  the  treaty;  and  when  George  Croghan,  and  our  great  men  shall 
speak  together,  we  will  tell  them  what  to  do.” 

‘‘Now,  brethren,  we  cannot  help  expressing  to  you  our  great  concern 
at  this  behavior  of  those  Indians,  as  it  has  absolutely  frustrated  the  steps 
the  Governor  was  taking  to  do  you  justice  by  the  immediate  removal  of 
those  people  from  your  lands.  And  we  must  tell  you,  brethren,  that  the 
conduct  of  those  Indians  appears  to  us  very  astonishing ; and  we  are 
much  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  reason  of  it  at  this  time,  when  the  Six 
Nations  are  complaining  of  encroachments  being  made  on  their  lands. 
You,  yourselves,  brethren,  must  be  very  sensible  that,  while  any  of  the 
Indians  encourage  the  people  to  stay  on  your  lands ; it  will  inevitably 
defeat  all  our  measures  to  remove  them.  But,  brethren,  all  that  we  have 
now  to  desire  of  you  is  that  you  will  immediately  send  off  some  of  your 
prudent  and  wise  men  with  a message  to  the  people  settled  at  Redstone, 
Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela,  to  contradict  the  advice  of  the  eight 
Indians  from  the  Mingo  town  ; and  to  acquaint  them  that  you  very  much 
disapprove  of  their  continuing  any  longer  on  their  settlements  ; and  that 
you  expect  they  will  quit  them  without  delay.  If  you  agree  to  this,  we 
will  send  an  honest,  discreet  white  man  to  accompany  your  messengers. 
And,  brethren,  if,  after  receiving  such  notice  from  you,  they  shall  refuse 
to  remove  by  the  time  limited  them,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  fail  to  put  the  law  into  immediate  execution  acainst 
them.”  A string. 

The  commissioners  then  addressed  the  Shawanese. 

“ Brother : In  the  first  part  of  your  speeches  yesterday,  you  acquainted 
us  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  you  to  see  a fort  continued  at  this 
place,  contrary  to  your  expectations  ; and  that  you  were  very  sorry  to 
find  a number  of  batteaux  building  here  in  order  to  go  down  the  river. 
With  regard  to  these  things,  we  can  only  say,  it  is  not  a little  surprising 
to  us  that  you  should  mention  them  at  this  time,  as  we  have  always 
understood  that  this  matter  was  settled  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  all 
other  Indians  several  years  ago ; and  their  full  consent  obtained  for 
ri94] 
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keeping  forts  in  your  country,  as  well  as  for  going  down  this  river  to 
trade.  But,  brethren,  as  we  came  here  to  confer  with  you  on  subjects 
which  only  relate  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  no  concern 
in  this  business.  It  is  an  affair  of  our  Great  King  of  England,  and  as 
such  we  must  refer  you  for  a more  particular  answer  to  Mr.  Croghan, 
who  you  know  is  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  transact  his  affairs  with 
the  Indians  in  this  country.” 

The  commissioners  then  spoke  to  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Munsies, 
Mohickons  and  Wyandotts. 

“ Brethren;  We  now  return  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  that  province,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  his  messages  by  us.  We 
assure  you  it  gave  us  great  satisfaction  to  hear  you  declare  in  this  public 
council  your  hearts  concurrence  with  him  in  keeping  fast  hold  of  the 
chain  of  friendship,  and  your  determination  to  preserve  it  bright,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  little  accidents  to  make  a breach  in  it. 

“Brethren : It  is  a strong  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  hearts,  that 
you  have  resolved  to  forget  entirely  all  the  past  mischiefs  and  injuries 
which  have  been  committed  by  the  folly  of  our  wicked  and  rash  young 
men ; and  we  now  hope  these  things  will  never  interrupt  our  future 
peace  and  happiness.  Brethren:  We  also  thank  you  for  making  the 
road  smooth  between  you  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  by  removing 
all  the  obstructions  that  were  in  it,  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  be 
travelled  by  all  people  with  ease  and  safety.  Brethren  : It  will  give  us 
much  pleasure  when  we  return  to  Philadelphia,  to  communicate  to  the 
Governor  all  that  has  passed  between  us  in  these  conferees,  and  to  as- 
sure him  of  your  friendly  dispositions  and  upright  intentions,  which  you 
may  depend  on  we  shall  faithfully  do.”  A belt. 

The  commissioners  having  finished  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  In- 
dians, Mr.  Croghan  made  then  the  following  speeches  : 

“ Brethren,  the  Shawanese  ; When  you  spoke  yesterday  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  you  desired  him  to  destroy  this  fort,  and  not  to 
pass  down  this  river  as  it  was  blood ; and  said  that  our  warriors  passing 
through  your  country  gave  you  and  all  other  nations  great  uneasiness  in 
your  minds.  You  are  the  only  nation  that  has  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance, and  I must  tell  you  that  this  fort  was  built  by  the  King’s  orders, 
and  that  your  brother,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  has  no  concern  in 
this  matter.” 

“ Brethren  : I well  remember  when  the  French  first  built  a fort  here 
and  passed  up  and  down  this  river,  you  did  not  desire  them  to  destroy 
their  forts  and  leave  your  country.  We  were  at  war  with  your  old 
fathers,  the  French,  when  we  drove  them  away  and  took  possession  of 
this  fort;  after  that  we  conquered  them,  which  you  well  know;  and 
when  we  came  here  the  Six  Nations  agreed  to  it,  and  came  with  us  and 
opened  a road  of  peace  through  all  this  country  from  the  sun-rising  to 
the  sun-setting,  both  by  land  and  water,  that  we  might  talk  in  peace  with 
all  nations  of  Indians  to  the  westward;  and  we  thought  the  Six  Nations 
had  a right  so  to  do,  as  we  always  understood  they  were  the  original 
proprietors  of  this  country.  Brethren  : When  I was  first  going  down 
this  river  by  order  of  his  Excellency,  Gen.  Gage,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
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Johnson,  all  the  nations  now  present  agreed  to  it,  and  sent  deputies  with 
me  to  promote  the  good  works  of  peace  with  all  nations  of  Indians  to  the  j 
westward,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  chain  of  friendship,  subsisting 
between  the  King’s  subjects,  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  others  in  alliance 
with  them  ; and  to  take  them  under  his  Majesty’s  most  gracious  protec- 
tion, which  has  been  since  done.  It  is  very  true,  when  we  first  went 
down,  we  met  with  a misfortune  from  some  of  the  nations  we  were 
going  to  speak  to,  through  the  instigation  of  the  French,  who  then  had 
an  influence  with  those  people  to  persuade  them  to  do  mischief,  but  ever 
since  that  time  those  nations  have  behaved  well  to  their  brethren,  the 
Enslish  ; and  after  that  unhappy  accident  by  which  we  were  sufferers, 
Captain  Murray  and  Mr.  McKee,  condoled  with  your  nation  for  your 
losses,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  custom  of  your  forefathers,  and  buried  the 
bones  of  our  deceased  friends,  whose  loss  gave  me  great  pain  of  mind; 
and  I did  not  expect  to  find  their  bones  raked  out  of  the  ground  and 
brought  into  council  at  this  time ; especially  as  you  must  know  that  we 
were  struck  by  the  very  hatchet  you  yourselves  put  into  their  hands  to 
strike  the  English  with.” 

“ Brethren  : By  the  late  treaty*  of  peace  between  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  French  King  the  latter  gave  us  possession  of  all  their 
forts  and  towns  as  we  had  conquered  them.  You  likewise  took  notice 
yesterday  of  our  building  boats  and  making  repairs  to  this  fort.  I must 
tell  you  that  the  King,  my  master,  never  made  war  on  any  Indian  Na- 
tion in  this  country ; on  the  contrary,  he  has  always  promoted  peace 
among  you  ; an  instance  of  which  you  see  in  the  peace  brought  about 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  Cherokees.  But  you  all  well  know  that 
the  French  acted  on  different  principles,  by  setting  one  nation  at  war 
against  another.  This  conduct  of  theirs  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Six 
Nations.  They  therefore  requested  the  English  to  go  with  them  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  drive  the  French  from  Niagara  and  put  it  into  the 
possession  of  the  English,  which  }rou  all  well  know  they  did,  and  since 
that  time  our  warriors  have  passed  through  from  fort  to  fort,  and  back 
again,  and  no  difference  has  happened  between  them  and  your  people.  I 
am  therefore  surprised,  brethren,  to  hear  you  want,  to  stop  the  road  of 
peace  that  has  been  so  long  open  for  all  nations,  from  the  sun-rising  to  the 
sun-setting.”  A belt. 

“Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Wyandotts, 
Munsies,  and  Mohickons,  give  attention  to  what  I am  going  to  say  to 
you  : It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  measures  taken  by 

the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  wise  people  of  that  Province, 
have  proved  so  effectual  and  agreeable  to  your  several  nations  as  to  re- 


* “On  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  a definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Paris,  and  soon  after  ratified,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
other  French  possessions  in  the  north,  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain.  The  l 

boundary  between  the  English  aud  French  possessions  was  fixed  by  a line  | 

drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source,  as  far  as  the  1 
river  Iberville,  (an  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  it  leaves  fourteen 
miles  below  Baton  Rouge,)  and  thence  by  a line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  J 
river,  and  of  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea.  The  river 
and  port  of  Mobile  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  except  the  island  and  town  of  ti 
New  Orleans.”  1.  D.  R. 
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move  all  uneasiness  from  your  minds  on  account  of  the  many  accidents 
that  have  happened  between  your  people  and  the  King’s  subjects  in 
that  Province ; and  that  you  have  buried  them  so  deep  in  the  earth  that 
neither  you  nor  your  children  yet  unborn  may  ever  call  them  to  re- 
membrance. 

“ Brethren : Your  forefathers  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  with  the 
worthy  founder  of  that  province  and  the  good  people  that  came  with 
him ; and  you  have  now  renewed  and  brightened  that  ancient  chain  of 
friendship  with  the  Governor’s  Commissioners,  in  behalf  of  the  King’s 
subjects  in  that  Government.  I now  recommend  it  to  your  several  na- 
tions to  hold  fast  by  that  chain,  and  act  on  the  same  principles  your  wise 
forefathers  formerly  did.”  A string. 

“ Brethren : You  have  all  heard  what  the  Six  Nations  said  to  you  by 
their  deputies,  that  they  heartily  repented  of  their  own  past  ill  conduct 
towards  their  brethren,  the  English,  in  stealing  horses  and  committing 
other  abuses ; and  they  have  desired  you,  brethren,  to  cast  out  all  evil 
thoughts  from  your  minds,  and  return  any  stolen  horses  you  may  have 
amongst  you,  and  think  of  nothing  for  the  future,  but  promoting  the  good 
work  of  peace  between  you  and  your  good  brethren,  lhe  English. 

“ Brethren:  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  your  father  and  my  master, 
takes  delight  in  promoting  peace  among  all  nations  of  Indians  in  this 
country  and  his  own  subjects,  which  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with. 
You  all  daily  experience  his  love  towards  you,  and  his  pity  for  your 
necessities,  by  the  favors  you  constantly  receive  from  his  officers  here 
; and  elsewhere ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  your  past  conduct  shows  a 
want  of  gratitude  in  you  to  his  subjects.  Whenever  the  King  makes 
peace  with  any  nation,  he  never  violates  his  engagements,  though  he 
always  has  it  in  his  power  to  chastise  any  people  that  dare  be  so  hardy 
as  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  neighbors.  But  I now  trust,  breth- 
ren, that  your  future  conduct  will  be  such  as  may  merit  his  Majesty’s 
’ esteem  and  protection. 

“ By  this  belt  I now  clear  the  road  of  peace  and  make  it  smooth  and 
easy  to  travel  from  the  sun-rising  to  the  sun-setting,  that  your  brethren, 
the  English,  and  all  nations  of  Indians,  may  travel  it  with  pleasure  as 
1 one  people,  united  in  the  strongest  chain  of  friendship,  that  our  women 
and  children  yet  unborn  may  mutually  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a lasting 
1 peace. 

“ Brethren  of  the  Six  Nations  who  are  settled  at  the  two  creeks : I 
am  sorry  to  hear  from  some  of  your  brethren,  the  English,  that  when- 
ever any  of  them  pass  by  your  village,  you  take  rum  and  other  things 
from  them.  You  must  be  sensible  this  conduct  is  very  wrong  and  a 
breach  of  your  engagements  to  us.  I hope  I shall  hear  no  more  of  it. 
You  have  been  desired  three  years  ago,  by  the  Six  Nation  Council,  to 
remove  up  this  river  nearer  their  country ; and  I now  desire  you  will 
take  that  message  into  your  most  serious  consideration,  and  do  as  they 
have  directed  you,  which  will  be  very  agreeable  to  all  your  brethren,  the 
English.”  A string. 

Mr.  Croghan  having  finished  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  Indians, 
the  commissioners  addressed  themselves  to  all  the  nations  present: 

“ Brethren ; We  are  now  to  acquaint  you  that  by  order  of  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Pennsylvania,  we  deliver  to  you  a present  of  goods  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  tribes  present,  10  clothe  your  women  and 
children ; and  we  desire  you  will  receive  them  as  a testimony  of  the 
affection  and  regard  which  the  Governor  and  good  people  of  this  pro- 
vince have  for  you.” 

The  commissioners  then  delivered  the  presents  to  the  different  tribes, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency, 
including  the  several  private  presents  made  to  the  chiefs  and  principal 
warriors. 

This  evening  arrived  here  twenty-five  Six  Nation  warriors,  on  their 
return  from  the  Cherokee  country,  and  brought  with  them  two  pri- 
soners. 

At  a private  conference  held  at  Fort  Pitt  on  Friday,  May  6th,  1768, 
with  all  the  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  of  the  Delawares,  Munsies 
and  Mohickons.  Present,  Mr.  Croghan  and  the  commissioners. 

The  Beaver  rose  up  and  spoke  as  follows,  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares, 
Munsies  and  Mohickons : 

“ Brethren : It  gives  us  great  pleasure  that  the  conferences  are  now 
ended,  that  the  ancient  chain  of  friendship  is  now  renewed,  and  the  road 
made  smooth  between  our  several  tribes  and  our  brother,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  Every  thing  you  have  said  respecting  the  folly  of 
our  young  people  in  stealing  your  horses,  and  committing  other  abuses, 
we  have  laid  to  our  hearts,  and  will  take  care  to  prevent  such  miscon- 
duct in  them  in  future ; and  we  desire  brethren,  you  will  take  care  that 
none  of  your  young  people  steal  any  horses  from  us,  which  they  have 
frequently  done.”  A belt. 

He  then  addressed  the  commissioners,  and  said  : 

“ Brethren : We  now  speak  to  you  on  account  of  trade.  The  traders 
who  supply  us  with  goods  come  from  your  province,  and  we  do  not  take 
upon  us  to  judge  whether  the  goods  they  sell  to  us  are  dear  or  not,  as 
we  are  ignorant  of  what  they  cost  them  ; but  we  are  certain,  from  our 
own  knowledge,  that  they  do  not  allow  us  the  same  price  for  our  skins 
and  furs  as  they  did  formerly,  and  hope  you  will  speak  to  them  to  allow 
us  a sufficient  price  for  our  peltry.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren  : The  country  lying  between  this  river  and  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  has  always  been  our  hunting  ground ; but  the  white  people, 
who  have  scattered  themselves^over  it,  have,  by  their  hunting,  deprived  us 
of  the  game,  which  we  look  upon  ourselves  to  have  the  only  right  to  ; 
and  we  desire  you  will  acquaint  our  brother,  the  Governor  of  this,  and 
prevent  their  hunting  there  for  the  future.”  A string. 

‘‘Brethren:  We  have  now  done  speaking  on  business,  and  every 
thing  has  been  settled  at  this  conference  to  our  satisfaction  ,*  and  we 
have  agreed  that  two  of  our  principal  warriors,  named  Quequedaguedo 
and  Killbuck,  shall  accompany  you  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  see  the 
Governor,  and  bring  us  such  answers  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  send 
us  respecting  our  trade  and  hunting  country.”  A belt. 

To  which  the  commissioners  replied : 

“Brethren:  We  have  rlready  communicated  to  you  and  the  other 
nations,  the  several  steps  taken  by  the  government  to  do  you  all  justice 
with  respect  to  the  encroachments  on  your  lands  ; and  we  shall  carefully 
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report  to  the  Governor  every  thing  you  have  now  said  to  us  on  this 
head,  that  he  may  take  such  measures  as  may  be  judged  most  expedient 
to  satisfy  you,  and  you  may  expect  to  receive  his  answer  as  soon  as  a 
convenient  opportunity  offers.” 

Saturday,  May  7,  1768. — With  the  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  of 
the  Shawanese.  Croghan  and  commissioners  present. 

Kissenaughtha,  a chief  of  the  Shawanese,  spoke  to  the  commissioners  : 

“Brethren:  When  you  spoke  to  us  from  the  Governor,  you  desired  us 
to  speak  from  our  hearts,  and  tell  you  what  gave  any  uneasiness  of  mind. 
We  considered  your  speeches,  and  did  so,  which  we  find  by  your  an- 
swer was  not  agreeable  to  you.  You  tell  us  what  we  spoke  to  you  did 
not  belong  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  the  King. 

“Brethren:  We  assure  you  that  we  are  as  well  disposed  to  live  in 
friendship  with  our  brethren,  the  English,  as  any  other  nation  in  this 
country,  and  will  hold  fast  to  the  chain  of  friendship,  now  renewed 
and  brightened  by  our  brother  Gnas,  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  wa- 
ters run,  with  all  our  brethren,  the  English.”  A string. 

The  same  speaker  addressed  Mr.  Croghan  : 

“Brother:  We  are  all  very  sorry  that  we  should  have  said  anything 
the  other  day  to  our  brother  Onas,  that  should  give  you,  or  his  commis- 
sioners any  offence,  or  our  brethren,  the  Six  Nations.  But  as  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  speeches  desired  us  to  open  our 
minds,  and  tell  every  thing  that  gives  us  any  uneasiness,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  so. 

“ Brother : When  you  spoke  to  us  the  next  day,  you  told  us  every 
thing  that  passed  in  the  time  of  war,  as  well  as  since,  which  is  very  true; 
and  we  acknowledged  we  were  wrong,  though  we  did  not  expect  you 
would  do  as  we  requested ; and  from  what  you  have  told  us,  we  know 
that  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  other  person  than  the  King,  our  father. 
And  though  you  say  we  are  the  only  nation  that  has  mentioned  this  to 
you,  we  know  that  all  other  nations  of  Indians  wish,  as  well  as  we,  that 
there  were  no  forts  in  this  country.  As  to  what  we  said  about  the 
boats  going  down  the  river,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  should  not  go, 
but  desired  you  would  not  send  them  till  we  had  time  to  go  and  counsel 
with  the  nations  in  that  country,  as  we  have  heard  bad  news  from  thence. 
And  as  to  what  we  said  about  our  people  that  were  killed  when  you 
were  taken  prisoners,  we  only  mentioned  it  to  show  you  what  a foolish 
people  the  Indians  there  are.  It  is  very  true,  brother,  we  did  send  a 
hatchet  to  those  nations  in  the  time  of  war,  but  it  was  sent  to  us  from 
the  Senecas  to  carry  to  them. 

“ Brother  : We  now  desire  that  you  may  forget  what  we  first  spoke 
to  you  about  those  things,  and  help  us  to  some  council  wampum,  as  we 
are  very  poor  ; and  we  will  immediately  set  out  to  talk  to  all  the  nations 
in  that  country,  and  take  back  from  them,  all  the  belts  we  sent  them, 
and  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  make  the  road  smooth  and  easy  to 
travel,  and  convince  you,  that  we  are  as  much  disposed  to  hold  fast  the 
chain  of  friendship,  as  any  nation  in  this  country.”  A belt. 

Monday , May  9th,  1768,  a meeting  with  the  Chiefs  and  principal 

warriors  of  the  Six  Nations-— ‘Croghan  and  Commissioners  present. 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  them,  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
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missioners,  in  sending  messengers  to  the  people  settled  at  Red  Stone, 
Youghiogany  and  Monongahela,  to  signify  to  them  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  Six  Nations,  at  their  taking  possession  of  the  lands  there,  and 
making  settlements  on  them  ; and  also,  that  it  is  expected  they  will,  with 
their  families,  remove  without  further  notice.  They  accordingly  ap- 
pointed the  White  Mingo,  and  the  three  deputies  sent  from  the  Six 
Nations  country,  to  carry  a message  to  that  effect,  and  the  commission- 
ers agreed  to  send  Mr.  John  Frazier  and  Mr.  William  Thompson,  to 
accompany  them,  with  written  instructions  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Monday  May  9 th,  1768,  P.  M. 

The  Indian  messengers  having  agreed  to  set  out  for  Red  Stone  creek 
to-morrow,  the  commissioners,  as  an  encouragement  to  them,  for  the 
trouble  of  their  journey,  made  them  a present  of  some  black  wampum. 

They  then  desired  Mr.  Frazier  and  Capt.  Thompson  to  hold  them- 
selves prepared  for  accompanying  the  Indian  messengers  in  the  morning, 
and  wrote  them  a letter  of  instructions,  which  follows  in  these  words,  viz: 

Fort  Pitt,  May  9th,  1768. 

Gentlemen: — The  Six  Nations,  at  the  public  conference  held  last 
week  with  them,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  at  this  place,  resumed  their 
complaints  of  encroachments  being  made  on  their  lands,  and  they  have 
agreed,  at  our  instance,  to  send  four  messengers  to  the  people  settled  on 
the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogany,  to  express  their  great 
disapprobation  of  their  continuing  still  there  ; and  also,  to  let  them  know 
that  it  is  expected  by  the  whole  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  that 
they  will  remove  from  the  lands  they  have  unjustly  taken  possession  of, 
without  further  delay.  But  as  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
message  from  the  Indians,  and  to  see  that  it  is  properly  and  effectually 
communicated  to  the  people,  that  some  prudent  person  should  accom- 
pany the  Indian  messengers,  we  request  you  will  do  us  the  favor  to  un- 
dertake this  business. 

As  soon  as  you  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  settlements,  near  Red  Stone 
creek,  it  will  be  proper  to  convene  as  many  of  the  settlers  as  possible, 
to  whom  the  Indians  may  then  deliver  their  message,  which  shall  be 
given  to  you  in  writing;  and  we  desire  you  will  leave  a few  copies  of 
it  with  the  principal  people,  that  they  may  communicate  the  same  to 
those  who  live  at  any  considerable  distance  from  them.  We  herewith 
furnish  you  with  a copy  of  the  speech  delivered  to  us  at  this  treaty,  by 
the  Six  Nations,  respecting  the  settlement  of  their  lands,  which  you  will 
be  pleased  to'read  to  the  settlers,  for  their  information. 

You  may  then  acquaint  them,  that  they  must  now  be  convinced  by 
this  message,  and  the  speech  of  the  Six  Nations,  that  they  have  hitherto 
been  grossly  deceived  by  a few  straggling  Indians  of  no  consequence, 
who  may  have  encouraged  them  to  continue  on  their  settlements  ,*  and 
that  they  will  now  be  left  without  the  least  pretense  or  excuse  for  staying 
on  them  any  longer.  However,  we  make  no  doubt  but,  before  you 
reach  Red  Stone,  many  of  the  families  will  have  removed,  in  obedience 
to  the  late  law  passed  in  this  province,  which  has  been  read  aud  fully 
explained  to  them  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steel,  and  the  other  gentleman, 
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whom  the  Governor  sent  up  to  them  in  March  last. — ( See  Appendix 
i No.  XVI.) 

But  should  you  find  any  of  those  inconsiderate  people,  still  actuated 
by  a lawless  and  obstinate  spirit,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  civil  authority, 
you  may  let  them  know,  that  we  were  under  no  necessity  of  sending, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  any  further  notice  to  them,  or  of  being  at 
any  pains  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  real  minds  of  the  Indians, 

! to  induce  them  to  quit  their  settlements  ; for  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  they  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  be  effectually  exerted,  if  they 
persist  in  their  obstinacy. 

You  may  likewise  assure  them,  that  they  need  not  attempt  to  make 
an  offer  of  terms  with  the  government  respecting  their  removal,  as  we 
hear  some  of  them  have  vainly  proposed  to  do,  by  saying  they  would 
go  off  the  lands  immediately,  on  condition,  that  they  should  be  secured 
to  them  as  soon  as  the  proprietory  purchase  is  made.  It  is  a high  insult 
( on  government,  for  those  people  even  to  hint  such  things. 

The  only  motives,  therefore,  which  excite  us  to  make  use  of  the 
i present  expedient  of  sending  you  with  messengers  from  the  Indians,  on 
this  occasion,  is  the  compassionate  concern  we  have  for  the  dangerous 
situation  and  distresses  of  those  unhappy  people,  and  the  hopes  we  have, 
that  by  this  means,  they  may  be  convinced,  it  is  their  true  and  best  in- 
terest to  pay  a due  submission  to  the  laws,  by  relinquishing  their  settle- 
ments without  delay. 

If  any  of  them  should  talk  of  petitioning  the  Governor  for  a preference 
I in  taking  up  the  lands  they  have  improved,  you  may  assure  them  from 
us,  that  it  will  be  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  till  they  have  first  complied 
with  the  law. 

We  depend  greatly  upon  your  prudence  in  executing  this  business  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  particularly  careful  that 
the  Indian  messengers  are  treated  with  the  greatest  civility  and  kindness. 
When  you  return  to  fort  Bedford,  we  beg  you  will  write  us  an  account 
of  your  proceedings.  We  wish  you  a safe  return  to  your  families,  and 
are  with  great  regard,  gentleman,  your  humble  and  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  ALLEN, 

JOSEPH  SHIPPEN,  Jr. 

To  Messrs.  John  Frazier  and  Wm.  Thompson. 

Messrs.  Frazier  and  Thompson,  being  in  readiness  with  their  horses 
and  provisions  for  their  journey  to  Redstone  creek,  the  commissioners 
sent  several  times  for  the  Indian  messengers,  who  at  last  came  to  them 
at  the  fort,  and  acquainted  ihem  that  they  had  been  seriously  considering 
the  business  they  were  going  to  be  sent  on,  and  it  now  appeared  to  them 
so  disagreeable  that  they  could  by  no  means  consent  to  undertake  it,  and 
immediately  returned  the  wampum  which  had  been  given  them.  Upon 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  declining  to  perform  what 
they  had  consented  to,  they  answered,  that  three  of  them  were  sent  as 
deputies  by  the  Six  Nations  council  to  attend  the  treaty  here,  and  having 
• received  no  directions  from  them  to  proceed  any  further,  they  chose  to 
return  home  in  order  to  make  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at 
this  place.  They  further  added  that  the  driving  white  people  away 
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from  their  settlements  was  a matter  which  no  Indians  could,  with  any 
satisfaction,  be  concerned  in,  and  they  thought  it  most  proper  for  the 
English  themselves  to  compel  their  own  people  to  remove  from  the 
Indian  lands, 

After  this  refusal  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry  the 
message  from  the  Six  Nations,  the  commissioners  in  vain  attempted  to 
persuade  or  procure  others  to  execute  the  business,  though  they  used 
great  endeavors  for  that  purpose ; and  they  thought  it  both  useless  and 
imprudent  to  continue  to  press  a matter  on  the  Indians,  which  they 
found  they  were  generally  much  averse  to ; and  therefore,  concluded  to 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Philadelphia  without  further  delay.  But  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  Kyashuta  came  with  Arroas  (a  principal  warrior 
of  the  Six  Nations)  to  the  commissioners  at  their  lodgings,  where  the 
former  addressed  himself  to  them  in  effect  as  follows,  viz : 

“ Brethren  : I am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  been  disappointed 
in  your  expectations  of  the  Indian  messengers  going  to  Redstone  ac- 
cording to  your  desire  and  our  agreement ; and  I am  much  afraid  that 
you  are  now  going  away  from  us  with  a discontented  mind  on  this  ac- 
count. Believe  me,  brethren,  this  thought  fills  my  heart  with  the 
deepest  grief,  and  I could  not  suffer  you  to  leave  us  without  speaking  to 
you  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoring  to  make  your  minds  easy.  We 
were  all  of  us  much  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  expected 
it  could  have  been  done  without  any  difficulty ; but  I now  find,  that  not 
only  the  Indians  appointed  by  us,  but  all  our  other  young  men  are  very 
unwilling  to  carry  a message  from  us  to  the  white  people  ordering  them 
to  remove  from  our  lands.  They  say,  they  would  not  choose  to  incur 
the  ill  will  of  those  people,  for  if  they  should  be  now  removed,  they  will 
hereafter  return  to  their  settlements,  when  the  English  have  purchased 
the  country  from  us,  and  we  shall  be  very  unhappy  if,  by  our  conduct 
towards  them  at  this  time,  we  should  give  them  reason  to  dislike  us,  and 
treat  us  in  an  unkind  manner,  when  they  again  become  their  neighbors. 
We  therefore  hope,  brethren,  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  us  for  not 
performing  our  agreement  with  you,  for  you  may  be  assured  that  we 
have  good  hearts  towards  all  our  brethren,  the  English.” 

The  commissioners  returned  Kyashuta  many  thanks  for  his  friendly 
behavior  on  this  occasion ; and  assured  him  that  they  greatly  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  all  the  Indians  during  the  treaty,  and  that  they  were 
now  returning  home  with  very  easy  and  contented  minds.  They  fur- 
ther acquainted  him,  that  the  reason  for  urging  them  to  send  a message 
to  the  Redstone  settlers,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  great  anxiety  they 
had  of  contributing  every  thing  in  their  power  that  might  expedite  that 
measure  taken  by  the  government  to  do  them  justice,  and  redress  every 
injury  they  complained  of.  Yet  as  they  found  the  compliance  of  their 
request  was  disagreeable  to  the  Indians,  they  should  not  press  the  mat- 
ter on  them  any  further,  though  it  appeared  to  be  a step  very  necessary 
to  be  taken  at  this  time. 

They  then  took  leave  of  the  Indians  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Philadelphia. 
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[ NO.  XX.  ] 

EXTRACT  TAKEN  FROM  ALEXANDER  M’KEE,  ESQR’S., 
Journal  of  Transactions  with  the  Indians  at  Pittsburg,  &c.,  from 
the  1st  May,  to  the  10th  June,  1774. 

May  Is/,  1774 — Information  having  been  given  that  sundry  depra- 
dations  had  been  committed  upon  several  Indian  parties  going  down  the 
river  from  this  place,  (Pittsburg)  by  the  white  inhabitants  settled  upon 
the  Ohio,  near  Wheeling  and  Yellow  creek,  the  following  message  was 
despatched  to  King  Custaloga,  Captains  White  Eyes,  Pipe  and  such 
other  chiefs  as  were  most  contiguous  to  this  place : 

“ Brethren  : We  are  under  the  necessity,  from  some  disagreeable  in- 
telligence which  we  have  just  received,  of  calling  upon  your  immediate 
attendance  at  this  place,  where  we  shall  have  some  things  of  importance 
to  communicate  to  you,  which  intimately  concerns  the  welfare  of  us 
both  ; this  will  be  sufficient,  we  expect,  to  induce  your  speedy  appear- 
ance here,  as  delays  upon  those  occasions  may  be  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.”  A string  of  white  wampum. 

3 d — A meeting  held  Col.  Croghan’s  house,  at  which  was  present 
Capt.  Connelly,  the  commandant  of  the  militia,  and  several  inhabitants 
of  Pittsburg,  with  Keyashuta,  the  WThite  Mingo,  and  a deputation  of  Six 
Nation  Indians,  who  were  here  upon  their  way  with  speeches  from  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  the  Huron  and  Wabash  confederacy. 

“ Brethren  : Wo  are  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  lately  received 
accounts  of  some  outrages  being  committed  upon  several  of  your  people 
going  down  the  Ohio,  by  some  ill-disposed  white  persons  settled  upon 
it,  and  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  you  acquainted  with 
what  we  have  heard,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  we  discountenance 
so  barbarous  a breach  of  our  friendship  with  you  ; and  we  can  assure 
you,  that  it  has  not  been  done  with  the  intent  or  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment ; and  we  make  no  doubt  your  brother,  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
when  he  becomes  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  un- 
happy loss  you  have  sustained  in  so  many  of  your  people,  that  he  and 
his  wise  men  will  fall  upon  the  most  salutary  measures  of  doing  you 
every  justice  that  can  be  expected.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  recom- 
mend to  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  your  affording  every  assistance 
in  your  power  to  accommodate  this  unfortunate  breach  which  has  hap- 
pened, as  you  must  be  sensible  that  a general  difference  between  us 
must  be  attended  with  the  greatest  calamity  on  both  sides.”  A belt  of 
wampum. 

After  some  time  they  returned  for  answer : 

“ Brethren,  the  English:  We  have  considered  what  you  have  said  to 
us,  and  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  are  expected  in  this  night,  or  to- 
morrow, we  will  consult  with  them,  and  then  know  what  reply  to  make. 
But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  keep  things  quiet,  which  we  make  no  doubt  can  be  done,  from  the 
general  peaceable  disposition  of  our  people,  provided  you  will  be  strong 
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upon  your  parts,  in  preventing  your  rash  people  from  commencing  any 
further  hostilities  upon  the  Indians.”  A string  of  wampum. 

4th — Arrived  Captains  White  Eyes,  Pipe,  and  Samuel  Compass, 
brother  to  one  of  the  Delaware  Indians  lately  murdered  in  the  trader’s 
canoe,  with  several  other  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  Delawares. 
The  same  evening  they  proceeded  to  the  Six  Nation  village  at  Pine 
creek,  in  order  to  consult  with  the  chiefs  there,  and  be  informed  of 
what  passed  already  between  them  and  us. 

May  5th , at  a condolence  held  with  the  Six  Nations , Delawares , 
Shawanese , Munsies , Mohickons  and  Twightwees,  who  are  the 
several  nations  that  have  been  sufferers  in  the  late  unfortunate  dis- 
turbances. 

Present—  Captain  Connelly,  Commandant,  and  a number  of  other 
gentlemen. 

Six  Nation  Indians — Keyashuta,  White  Mingo,  and  the 
Six  Nation  deputies,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a number 
of  other  chiefs  and  principal  men. 

Delawares — Captain  White  Eyes,  Pipe,  Keykewenum  and 
Samuel  Compass,  with  a number  of  other  Indians  of  that 
nation. 

“ Brethren : It  was  with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  informed  you 
two  days  ago,  of  the  late  unhappy  deaths  of  some  of  your  friends ; and 
it  adds  much  to  our  grief  upon  this  occcsion,  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  our  rash,  inconsiderate  people  have  been  accessory  thereto. 
We  condole  with  you,  and  bewail  the  misfortunes  you  have  suffered, 
and  as  a testimony  of  our  sincerity,  we  deliver  you  these  strings  of 
wampum.”  A string  to  each  nation. 

“Brethren:  We  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  remove  the  grief 
which  this  melancholy  circumstance  may  have  impressed  upon  your 
hearts,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  look  upon  your  brethren,  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  same  friendship  as  usual,  and  listen  to  them  with  the  like 
goodness  of  heart  as  formerly,  when  no  evil  disturbed  your  minds.”  A 
string  to  each  nation. 

“Brethren:  We  now  collect  the  bones  of  your  deceased  people,  and 
wrap  them  up  in  those  goods  which  we  have  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  we  likewise  inter  them,  that  every  remembrance  of  uneasiness  upon 
this  head  may  be  extinguished,  and  also  buried  in  oblivion.”  Delivered 
a condolence  present. 

“Brethren:  We  have  now,  conformable  to  your  custom,  condoled 
with  you  in  the  usual  manner  upon  such  occasions,  and  we  are  to  re- 
quest some  of  your  chiefs  present,  who  have  the  most  influence  with 
the  distant  tribes,  to  proceed  to  them  with  the  greatest  expedition,  with 
what  you  have  now  heard,  as  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  should  be 
made  acquainted  without  delay,  with  the  result  of  their  councils  upon 
the  present  circumstances  of  affairs ; as  well  as  it  may  be  useful  for 
them  to  be  informed  of  our  sentiments  thereupon,  and  that  the  stroke  they 
have  received  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  every  wise  man 
amongst  us,  but  all  authority,  which  consequently  will  be  extended  to 
do  them  justice;  therefore,  these  facts  ought  to  have  great  weight  in 
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their  determination  at  this  time.  And  as  a further  proof  of  our  upright- 
ness towards  them,  two  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  will  accompany 
you  in  the  execution  of  this  good  work.”  A string  of  wampum. 

Captain  Connelly  then  addressed  the  Indians  as  follows : 

“Brethren  : I am  very  sorry  to  find  that  a dispute  has  happened  be- 
tween our  people  and  yours,  which  has  been  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences to  both  parties.  You  ought  to  be  certain,  brothers,  that  our 
wise  men  had  no  act  or  part  in  what  has  happened,  and  that  it  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  folly  and  indiscretion  of  our  young  people,  which 
you  know,  like  your  own  young  men,  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  good 
advice.  As  to  the  particulars  of  what  has  happened,  we  yet  do  not 
know;  we  are  sure,  however,  that  people  are  killed  on  both  sides;  but 
hope,  as  the  dispute  happened  only  between  the  young  and  foolish 
people,  that  it  will  not  engage  our  wise  men  in  a quarrel,  in  which  none 
of  us  had  a part.  It  is,  however,  brothers,  very  unlucky  that  any  dif- 
ferences should  have  happened  between  us  at  this  time,  as  the  great 
head  mail  of  Virginia,  and  all  his  wise  people,  are  just  going  to  meet 
together  to  counsel  about  the  settling  in  this  country  bought  from  you, 
the  Six  Nations,  and  to  give  orders  to  their  young  men  which  may  come 
to  be  your  neighbors,  to  be  kind  and  friendly  toward  you  ; and  likewise, 
I expect  they  will  buy  goods  to  clothe  your  old  people  and  children,  to 
brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us,  and  to  convince  you  that 
we  will  be  as  friendly  towards  you  as  your  late  neighbors  from  Pennsyl- 
vania were ; and  therefore,  I desire  you  brothers,  not  to  listen  to  what 
some  lying  people  may  tell  you  to  the  contrary ; for  although  we  are 
always  ready  to  fight  our  enemies,  yet  we  will  show  our  true  and 
steady  friendship  upon  every  occasion  when  necessary.”  A string  of 
wampum. 

Captain  White  Eyes,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  present,  made  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

“ Brethren,  the  English  : We  have  heard  with  satisfaction  the  several 
speeches  you  have  now  delivered  to  us,  and  we  return  you  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  the  friendship  and  concern  yon  have  been  pleased  to  express 
for  us,  upon  this  occasion;  we  cannot  doubt  of  your  uprightness  towards 
us,  and  that  the  mischief  done  to  us,  has  been  contrary  to  your  intent 
and  desire,  which  we  believe  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  evil  minded 
persons,  who  have  been  the  perpetrators  of  it ; therefore,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  aid  you  with  our  best  assistance,  as  the  great  and  good 
work  of  peace  has  been  established  between  us,  by  the  labor  and  pains 
of  our  greatest  and  wisest  men  ; it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  folly 
or  imprudence  of  any  rash  people  whatever;  who,  hereafter,  refusing 
to  pay  due  obedience  to  good  advice,  or  offering  to  slip  their  hands  from 
ythe  chain  of  friendship,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  chastise,  should  those  ex- 
amples of  violence,  before  their  eyes,  have  this  effect.  Brethren,  I will 
carry  your  messages  to  the  other  nations  they  are  intended  for,  myself, 
as  it  is  a business  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with,  or  boys  to  be  employed 
on  ; it  is  the  happiness  of  ourselves,  our  women  and  children,  and  every 
thing  dear  to  us,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  preserve ; therefore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  I shall  speak  my  sentiments  fully  and  truely  to  all 
nations  upon  it.”  A large  string  of  white  wampum. 
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Kayashuta  then  returned  Captain  White  Eyes  thanks,  in  behalf  of  the 
Six  Nations  present,  and  told  him,  as  he  had  delivered  their  sentiments 
fully  in  the  foregoing  speech,  it  was  needless  for  them  to  say  any  thing 
more  upon  the  subject,  but  desire  him  to  be  strong  in  restoring  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  that  one  of  his  people  should  accompany 
him  in  this  good  undertaking. 

May  9th — A speech  delivered  by  several  chiefs,  Six  Nations  and  Del- 
awares : 

“ Brother,  the  Governor  of  Virginia : No  doubt  you  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  officer  commanding  at  this  place,  of  the  misfortunes 
which  have  lately  happened  in  this  country  ; and  we  now  declare  to  you, 
as  well  as  all  our  brethren,  the  English,  that  we  had  no  suspicion  of  so 
much  mischief  being  done,  as  we  have  always,  on  our  parts,  made  it 
our  constant  study  to  promote  the  peace  subsisting  between  our  brethren, 
the  English,  and  us  ; and  we  also  assure  you,  that  we  still  continue  to 
preserve  that  chain  of  priendship ; and  we  hope  such  of  you,  our  breth- 
ren, the  white  people,  who  are  in  authority,  will  do  every  thing  in  your 
powers  to  prevent  your  rash  people  from  committing  further  hostilities 
upon  us. 

“Brother:  We  have  to  request  you  in  a particular  manner,  to  be 
strong,  and  consider  what  may  be  best  to  be  done  with  those  flagrant 
offenders  of  our  peace.  As  to  us,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you,  that  we  have  received  a message  from  the  lower  towns,  informing 
us,  that  all  the  Indians  there  remained  quiet,  and  that  they  have  submit- 
ted the  loss  they  have  sustained,  to  the  candor  and  justice  of  your  wise 
people.”  A belt. 

May  1 6th — A message  delivered  by  five  principal  men  of  the  Dela- 
wares, from  Custalogo : 

“ Brethren,  the  English  : I have  received  your  several  messages  since 
the  outrages  committed  upon  the  Indians,  and  with  respect  to  my  peo- 
ple, I assure  you,  that  we  are  perfectly  well  pleased  with  them.  Our 
young  men  are  following  their  employments  as  usual,  relying  entirely 
upon  your  sincerity,  and  the  hopes  of  your  great  men’s  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power,  to  redress  the  breach  in  our  friendship.  We  have,  there- 
fore, also  to  hope,  that  what  you  have  said  to  us  upon  this  head,  comes 
from  your  hearts,  and  not  with  a design  to  amuse  or  deceive  us,  as  we 
are,  upon  our  parts,  heartily  disposed  to  preserve  the  strictest  friendship 
with  you.”  A string. 

“May  llth — Brother  Custalogo  : We  are  glad  to  find  by  message, 
that  you  and  your  tribe  are  so  well  satisfied  with  our  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  bad  conduct  of  some  rash  unthinking  people,  so  injurious  to  the 
peace  subsisting  between  you  and  us.  The  measures,  however,  as  well 
as  concern  we  have  shown  you  upon  this  occasion,  must  be  sufficient  to 
convince  you  of  the  desire  we  have,  to  live  in  unity  with  all  our  Indian 
brethren ; and  although  the  folly  of  a few  individuals  had  given  you 
cause  of  complaint,  yet  the  general  conduct  of  your  brethren,  the  Eng- 
lish, towards  you,  must  convince  you  of  their  sincerity,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice.” A string. 

May  21  st — Arrived  two  messengers  from  New  Comerstown,  and  de- 
livered the  following  speech  in  writing  : 
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‘‘New  Comerstown,  May  13/A,  1774. 

“ This  day  assembled  in  council,  King  New  Comer,  Captain  Kill- 
Buck,  Thomas  M’Kee,  together  with  several  other  chief  men  of  the  Del- 
awares. They  having  received  a speech  from  John  Thompson,  they 
did  not  approve  of,  they  now  thought  proper  to  acquaint  their  brothers 
at  Fort  Pitt,  of  him,  and  would  be  very  glad  that  our  brothers  would  not 
take  any  notice  of  what  he  has  to  say  to  them,  as  he  only  speaks  of 
himself,  and  there  was  none  of  us  present ; so  we  would  be  glad  that 
our  brothers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  would  not  hear  his  speech. 

“ He  tells  us,  that  he  will  speak  to  our  brothers  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
they  should  speak  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  give  them  some  physic 
to  drink,  that  will  bring  them  to  their  senses  again  ; this  is  what  he  has 
to  say ; but  we  hope  that  our  brothers  will  not  take  any  notice,  or  think 
any  thing  of  it,  as  he  cannot  speak  for  us  all-  To  our  brothers, 

COL.  CROGHAN, 

CAPT.  M’KEE, 

CAPT.  CONNELLY.” 

Returned  the  following  answer: 

“ May  21  st — Brethren,  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  : We  received  your 
speech  of  the  13th  inst.,  by  the  two  messengers  you  sent  us,  and  we 
return  you  thanks  for  putting  us  upon  our  guard  against  the  bad  man 
you  have  mentioned  in  it,  (though  he  was  known  to  us  before)  and  you 
may  be  assured  we  shall  not  pay  any  regard  to  what  he  says  to  us,  or  to 
any  other  man  that  does  not  come  with  sufficient  authority  from  you. 
Brethren,  we  desire  you  to  be  strong,  and  speak  to  your  grand  children, 
the  Shawanese,  and  let  them  know,  that  any  unruly  conduct  of  theirs  at 
this  time,  will  only  produce  more  fatal  consequences  than  have  already 
happened,  and  that  the  number  of  people  who  yet  desire  to  live,  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  this  country,  are  far  superior  to  those  bad  people, 
who  desire  the  contrary,  so  that  if  they  study  their  real  interest,  they 
will  not  delay  to  inform  us  of  their  sentiments,  as  they  must  be  convinced 
that  our  whole  country  is  now  collected  in  bodies  and  waiting  to  hear 
from  them.  Brethren,  we  desire  your  young  men  may  be  informed  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  come  here  and  trade  as  usual.”  A string. 

May  25th — White-Eyes  after  delivering  the  condolence  speeches  to 
the  Delawares  at  the  New  Comers  town,  received  the  following  answer, 
directed  to  their  brethren,  the  English  : 

“Brethren:  We  are  glad  to  receive  your  messages  now  delivered  to 
us  by  Captain  White  Eyes,  upon  the  late  disturbances  which  have  hap- 
pened between  our  young  men  and  yours,  and  we  return  you  thanks  for 
the  speedy  method  you  have  taken  to  speak  to  us  upon  it.  We  are 
entirely  satisfied  upon  this  account  and  banish  every  thing  which  could 
give  uneasiness  from  our  hearts,  as  you  desire  us,  and  we  likewise  re- 
quest you  will  do  the  same,  that  nothing  may  remain  upon  either  side 
to  discontent  us.”  A string. 

“Brethren:  We  have  too  great  a regard  for  the  ancient  friendship 
established  between  you  and  us,  and  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between 
our  forefathers  to  suffer  the  conduct  of  foolish  men  to  have  any  bad 
effect  upon  it,  or  to  weaken  our  good  intentions  in  the  least  so  as  to 
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loosen  our  hands  from  the  hold  we  have  of  it.  We  do,  therefore,  not  [ 
look  towards  the  evil  that  has  been  done  with  any  resentment  in  our  ■ 
minds,  but  with  a desire  to  have  it  buried  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  every  t 
thing  else,  which  has  an  appearance  of  disturbing  our  future  tranquillity,  j 
Be  strong  brethren,  and  think  favorably  of  our  peace  as  we  do,  and  we 
shall  be  too  powerful  for  any  bad  people  who  are  not  inclined  to  listen  ! 
to,  or  preserve  it,  as  we  do.  Brethren,  when  our  wise  people  concluded  j 
the  peace  which  subsists  between  us,  it  was  mutually  agreed  between  \ 
them,  that,  though  probably  we  might  lose  people  on  both  sides  by  the  ; 
rashness  or  folly  of  bad  men,  that  it  should  not  have  any  evil  effect  | 
upon  the  amity  settled  by  them  ; and  this  is  still  what  we  adhere  to.”  j 

“ Brethren  : Last  fall  we  spoke  to  our  grand  children,  the  Shawanese, 
upon  this  head  and  desired  them  to  keep  their  young,  imprudent  men 
from  doing  mischief ; and  this  advice  we  have  again  given  them  at  this 
time.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren  : The  road  which  you  have  cleared  between  you  and  us, 
we  now  by  this  string  of  wampum,  upon  our  parts,  remove  everyobstacle 
that  may  impede  our  travelling  it  with  satisfaction,  and  we  desire  that 
our  young  men  may  be  permitted  to  continue  their  trade  with  each  other 
as  usual.  Those  white  people  who  are  in  our  towns,  to  the  number  of 
eleven,  you  will  see  in  a few  days,  who  are  going  to  Pittsburg  under  the 
protection  of  your  brethren,  the  Delawares,  as  soon  as  matters  wear  a 
more  favorable  aspect,  shall  expect  them  to  return  to  our  towns.” — 1 
A string. 

The  Shawanese  then  delivered  the  following  answer  to  the  condolence  » 
speeches  and  message  sent  them  : 

“Brothers:  Capt.  Connelly,  Mr.  McKee  and  Mr.  Croghan — We  have 
received  your  speeches  by  White  Eyes;  and  as  to  what  Mr.  Croghan  ' 
and  Mr  McKee  say,  we  look  upon  it  all  to  be  lies,  and  perhaps,  what  f 
you  say  may  be  lies  also ; but  as  it  is  the  first  time  you  have  spoke  to  1 
us  we  listen  to  you,  and  expect  that  what  we  may  hear  from  you  will  be  , 
more  confined  to  truth  than  what  we  usually  hear  from  the  white  people.  [ 
It  is  you,  who  are  frequently  passing  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  and  making  'I 
settlements  upon  it,  and  as  you  have  informed  us  that  your  wise  people  j 
were  not  together  to  consult  upon  this  matter ; we  desire  you  to  be  ; 
strong  and  consider  it  well.  Brethren,  we  see  you  speak  to  us  at  the  j 
head  of  your  warriors,  whom  you  have  collected  together  at  sundry  ! 
places  upon  this  river,  where  we  understand  they  are  building  forts;  and 
as  you  have  requested  us  to  listen  to  you,  we  will  do  it ; but  in  the  same 
manner  that  you  appear  to  speak  to  us.  Our  people  at  the  lower  towns  , 
have  no  chiefs  among  them  ; but  all  are  warriors,  and  are  also  preparing 
themselves  to  be  in  readiness,  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say. 

“ You  tell  us  not  to  take  any  notice  of  what  your  people  have  done 
to  us  ; we  desire  you  likewise  not  to  take  any  notice  of  what  our  young 
men  may  now  be  doing,  and  as  no  doubt  you  can  command  your  warri- 
ors when  you  desire  them  to  listen  to  you,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that 
ours  will  take  the  same  advice  from  us  when  we  require  it;  that  is,  when 
we  have  heard  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 

“ Brethren,  (of  Pennsylvania.)  It  is  some  years  ago  since  we  had  the 
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satisfaction  to  see  you  at  Pittsburg,  when  you  came  there  to  renew  that 
ancient  friendship  that  subsisted  between  our  forefathers,  and  it  gave 
us  great  pleasure  to  assist  you  in  this  good  work  when  the  path  was 
opened  between  you  and  us,  and  we  now  tell  you  that  your  traders  who 
have  travelled  it  shall  return  tbe  same  road  in  peace,  and  we  desire  our 
grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  to  be  strong  in  conducting  them  safe  to 
you.”  A string. 

May  26th — The  Indians  expressing  a desire  of  hearing  their  brethren 
of  Pennsylvania  speak  to  them,  Capt.  St.  Clair,  on  behalf  of  that  Prov- 
ince, addressed  them  as  follows  : 

“ Brothers,  Six  Nations  and  Delawares  : We  have  heard  your  good 
speeches,  and  I am  come  from  your  brother  of  Pennsylvania  to  thank 
you  for  the  care  and  pains  you  have  taken  to  preserve  the  general 
peace.  We  are  determined  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  the  friend- 
ship that  subsists  between  us  and  our  brethren,  the  Six  Nations  and 
Delawares  entire.  But  as  our  people  are  alarmed  at  what  has  happened 
with  the  Shawanese,  we  recommend  it  to  you  to  prevent  your  people 
from  hunting  amongst  us  for  some  time,  as  our  people  will  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  betwixt  them  and  others.  We  wish,  and  will  endeavor  to 
to  keep  the  path  open  to  our  brethren,  and  keep  bright  that  chain  of  friend- 
ship betwixt  us,  which  was  so  long  held  fast  by  their  and  our  forefathers. 
u Signed,  Mr.  ST.  CLAIR.” 

The  Delawares  then  returned  thanks  for  the  good  opinion  their  breth- 
ren of  Pennsylvania  had  expressed  of  them,  and  that  their  sentiments 
corresponded  so  nearly  with  their  own,  with  respect  to  keeping  whole 
their  ancient  friendship,  and  they  called  upon  their  uncles,  the  Six  Na- 
tions, to  be  witness  to  their  now  declaring  that  they  were  determined  to 
preserve  it  unshaken  and  unhurt  from  the  attacks  of  bad  people. 

Keyashuta  then  told  his  nephews,  the  Delawares,  that  he  was  re- 
joiced to  find  them  so  determined  upon  supporting  the  good  order  and 
peace  of  the  country.  That  they  might  always  depend  upon  being 
backed  by  the  Six  Nations  in  so  laudable  a resolution,  who  were  so 
strongly  linked  in  friendship  with  the  English  that  it  was  not  to  be 
broken  ; therefore,  what  they  had  now  heard  from  them  was  very 
agreeable. 

May  26th — A speech  delivered  the  Delawares  upon  receiving  their 
answer  to  the  condolence  messages  that  had  been  sent  them,  and  which 
were  delivered  by  Capt.  White  Eyes : 

“ Brothers  : We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  former  friendship  is  not  to 
be  hurt  by  what  has  happened  between  our  young  people  and  yours, 
and  as  we  have  been  very  sorry  for  it,  we  now,  at  your  request,  remove 
the  trouble  from  our  hearts,  and  desire  that  you  may  do  the  same,  so  that 
nothing  but  friendship  may  be  thought  of  between  us. 

“ Brothers  : We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  are  so  friendly  and  consid- 
erate as  not  to  allow  the  rash  actions  of  young,  foolish  people  to  break 
in  upon  our  former  friendship,  and  as  you  desire  it  may  be  forgotten, 
we  hope  it  will,  and  that  we  may  never  have  cause  of  future  disturbance. 
You  may  be  assured  that  we  are  strong  on  our  parts  to  maintain  the 
strictest  friendship  with  our  brethren,  the  Delawares,  and  are  sure  that 
we  will  be  able  for  any  bad  people  that  may  want  to  interrupt  it;  what 
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you  observe  as  to  the  good  understanding  between  us  and  you,  we  have 
an  eye  to,  and  think  as  you  do,  that  the  rashness  of  foolish  young  men 
should  not  interrupt.  We  thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to 
speak  to  your  grand-children,  the  Shawanese,  and  for  the  advice  you  have 
given  them.”  A string. 

“ Brothers  : We  have  heard  the  Shawanese’s  answer  to  our  message 
by  you,  and  we  understand  it;  we  are  sorry  that  they  should  be  so 
foolish  as  not  to  listen  to  reason  ; but  since  we  think  they  will  not,  we 
must  desire  our  brethren,  the  Delawares,  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
amongst  them,  that  no  evil  may  happen  them  by  accident,  which  would 
give  us  great  concern.  We  likewise  once  more  desire  such  of  our 
brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  as  may  be  amongst  them  to  come  away  also 
and  listen  to  their  own  chiefs,  as  they  have  been  often  desired.  We  are 
sorry  to  think  that  the  Shawanese  want  to  destroy  themselves,  and  be 
no  longer  a people ; for  if  they  attempt  to  kill  any  of  us  for  what  has 
happened,  owing  to  bad  young  men,  our  warriors  will  fall  upon  them, 
and  they  must  expect  nothing  but  chastisement;  therefore,  I must  de- 
sire you,  my  brothers,  to  remove  yourselves  from  those  bad  people  that 
we  may  know  our  friends.  They  say  that  the  traders  among  them  shall 
return  safe.  I hope  they  speak  true,  as  that  may  be  a great  means  to 
prevent  mischief.”  A belt. 

“ Brethren : We  clearly  see  that  the  road  between  us  and  you  is  open, 
if  it  was  not  for  bad  people  ; but  we  hope  that  will  not  prevent  our  in- 
tercourse with  you  as  usual.  We  thank  you  for  the  mark  of  your  friend- 
ship in  bringing  in  our  people,  the  traders,  safe  to  us,  and  we  promise, 
when  matters  are  better  settled,  they  shall  trade  with  you  as  formerly.” 
A string. 

Captain  White  Eyes  then  replied  : 

“ Brethren  : We  are  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  now  said,  and 
we  find  that  you  would  willingly  preserve  the  peace.  We  shall  inform 
all  the  nations  in  friendship  with  us  of  what  has  passed  between  us  at 
this  time ; and  in  one  month  will  be  able  to  complete  this  design,  and 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  those  who  are  inclined  to  listen  to 
our  wise  people  and  preserve  the  peace,  from  those  that  choose  to  speak 
by  their  warriors.  This  will  afford  time  for  those  who  are  inclined  to 
remove  themselves  to  their  chiefs,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  the  warri- 
ors to  speak  to  one  another.” 

June  1st — A party  of  Moravian  Indians  came  in  with  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  amongst  them  and  his  family,  with  a quantity  of  peltry 
belonging  to  our  traders. 

These  Indians  say  that  they  were  informed,  upon  their  way  hither, 
that  a principal  man  of  the  Delawares,  who  had  gone  to  the  lower 
Shawanese  town,  after  White  Eyes’  messages  were  delivered  to  the 
Shawanese,  in  order  to  hear  news,  was  returned  and  brought  an  account 
that  the  traders  there  were  still  alive ; and  that  the  Shawanese  Chiefs 
there  had  spoken  boldly  in  defence  of  them  to  the  Mingoes,  who  were 
the  only  people  constantly  attempting  to  put  them  to  death  ; but  that  the 
Shawanese  had  told  the  Mingoes,  that  they  had  brought  the  traders 
amongst  them,  and  were  determined  to  protect  them  in  their  bosoms, 
until  they  could  return  them  safe  home ; and  that,  if  the  Mingoes  could 
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I not  be  satisfied  without  taking  revenge  upon  the  white  people  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained,  that  they  must  look  for  it  a greater  distance 
than  in  their  towns  upon  the  people  whom  they  had  pledged  their  faith 
to  preserve.  Those  Indians  further  say,  that  the  chief  disturbances 
amongst  them,  appear  to  be  only  a small  village  upon  Muskingum,  call- 
ed Waketummakie , composed  mostly  of  the  friends  of  the  people  who 
have  been  killed.  And  that  the  Mingoes,  as  the  greatest  sufferers,  are 
the  most  enraged  ; however,  that  the  party  collecting  to  strike  the  Vir- 
ginians were  not  gone  a few  days  ago ; and  that  if  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  their  rash  undertaking,  that  the  New  Comer,  chief  of  the 
Delawares,  was  determined  to  send  runners  to  apprise  us  of  them  as  soon 
as  they  attempted  to  proceed  to  war. 

June  5tli — Two  messengers  from  the  New  Comers  arrived  with 
an  account,  that  five  days  ago  one  Conner,  a white  man,  who  lives  at 
the  Snakes’  town,  upon  Muskingum,  had  returned  home  from  the  place 
the  traders  were  making  their  canoes,  and  informed  them  that  the  tra- 
ders were  all  safe,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  ; and  that  the 
Shawanese  had  taken  great  pains  in  protecting  them,  and  were  about  send- 
ing them  off  with  their  peltry  with  some  of  their  young  men  and  some 
Delawares,  to  protect  them  upon  their  way  up  the  river  to  Pittsburg. 

These  messengers  further  say  : “ That  all  the  towns,  as  well  as  the 
Shawanese,  are  now  quiet,  and  that  their  chiefs  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vail over  their  rash  and  foolish  young  men,  who  wanted  to  take  revenge 
upon  the  white  people  for  their  loss,  except  two  small  parties,  consisting 
of  thirteen  men  in  the  whole,  who  were  friends  to  the  Indians  that 
suffered,  and  could  not  be  restrained,  though  their  chiefs  did  every  thing 
in  their  power,  to  ;prevent  them  from  the  bad  undertaking ; that  they 
hoped  their  brethren,  the  English,  would  not  blame  them,  or  think  that 
they  countenanced  any  evil  that  might  be  committed  by  those  rash  men, 
who  have  stolen  away  from  them  to  do  mischief,  contrary  to  iheir  chiefs 
advice  ; and  are  chiefly  all  Mingoes,  who  have  had  the  most  relations 
killed ; that  one  party  has  been  out  eleven  days,  and  was  to  return  in 
fifteen ; and  intended  against  that  part  of  the  river  where  their  friends 
were  put  to  death,  or  some  where  else  below  that,  upon  Virginia.  The 
above  party  have  declared,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  revenge  for  their 
people,  and  returned  home,  that  they  would  then  sit  down  and  listen  to 
their  chiefs.” 

The  above  messengers  also  say : “ That  the  day  they  left  home,  a 
runner  came  in  there  from  five  Cherokees  that  were  to  be  in  the  day  fol- 
lowing, upon  business,  and  that  the  Delawares  would  inform  us  of  it, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known.  And  they  also  say,  that  they  heard  that  one 
of  the  before  mentioned  parties,  who  had  gone  to  take  revenge  upon  the 
white  people,  were  returned,  and  had  killed  one  man.” 

They  then  produced  some  belts  of  wampum,  which  had  been  de- 
livered to  them  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  several  years  ago,  desiring 
them  to  collect  themselves  together,  and  sit  in  the  centre  between  their 
brethren,  the  white  people,  Six  Nations  and  Western  Indians,  when 
they  were  required  to  hold  fast  by  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  friendship; 
and  they  were  thereby  empowered  to  speak  strongly  to  any  nation  who 
might  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
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Answer — “ Brethren  : We  return  you  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  to  bring  us  the  news  we  have  now  heard  from  you ; and  we 
esteem  it  as  a proof  of  your  sincerity  and  good  inclination,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country,  as  well  as  those  belts  you  have  laid  before  us, 
convinces  us,  that  you  still  bear  in  remembrance  the  former  friendship, 
that  has  been  contracted  with  you.  Be  strong  brethren,  in  doing  what 
you  have  been  desired  upon  them  ; you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting your  good  intentions,  that  may,  by  speaking  to  those  foolish  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  listened  to  the  accommodations  our  wise  people  were 
endeavoring  to  make,  of  the  late  unhappy  disturbances ; for  you  must 
be  convinced,  that  every  mischief  that  may  be  committed  at  this  time, 
is  widening  the  breach,  and  of  consequence,  involving  us,  on  both  sides, 
in  greater  difficulties  ; therefore,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  at 
present,  than  to  recommend  to  you,  to  follow  the  advice  that  has  been 
sent  to  you  by  Captain  White  Eyes,  which  was  to  abstract  yourselves 
from  bad  people,  who  may  be  obstinate  in  pursuing  their  own  destruc- 
tion.” 

“ Williamsburg,  May  29 M,  1774. 

“Answer  to  the  speech  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  and  Dela- 
wares, dated  Pittsburg,  May  7th,  1774  : 

“ Brothers  : I have  been  informed  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  late- 
ly happened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  and  have  received  your 
speech  on  the  occasion ; and  I lament  no  less  those  that  have  befallen 
my  brothers,  the  Indians,  than  those  that  have  happened  to  my  fellow 
subjects,  the  English. 

“ From  the  accounts  I received,  however,  the  Indians  have  been  the 
aggressors,  and  thereby,  the  occasion  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
have  ensued.  But  as  you,  my  brethren  say,  that  you  always,  on  your 
parts,  have  it  your  constant  study  to  promote  the  peace  subsisting  be- 
tween you  and  us,  and  still  continue  to  preserve  that  chain  of  friendship; 
so  I take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you,  that  your  brethren,  the  Vir- 
ginians, do  cordially  love  you,  and  hope  always  to  live  in  peace  amity 
and  good  correspondence  with  you ; and  to  that  end,  if  you  can  point 
out  the  offenders  against  our  peace,  we  will,  on  our  parts,  omit  nothing 
in  our  power,  to  overtake  the  transgressors  on  our  side,  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  such  crimes. 

“I  rejoice  at  the  information  you  have  given  me,  of  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  Indians  of  the  lower  towns,  and  you  may  assure  them,  that 
their  complaints,  when  they  reach  us,  shall  be  attended  to  with  that  can- 
dor and  justice  to  which  they  submit  them,  and  which  is  due  to  them. 

“DUNMORE.” 

June  9tli — A message  sent  with  Lord  Dunmore’s  speech  to  the  Six 
Nations  and  Delawares : 

“Brethren  : We  herewith  send  you  the  head  man  of  Virginia’s  ans- 
wer to  your  message  of  the  7th  May,  1774,  who  is,  you  see,  much  con- 
cerned for  the  unlucky  disputes  which  happened  between  us  and  you; 
and  you  must  observe  his  speech  is  very  friendly  and  good  towards  the 
Six  Nations  and  Delawares. 

u But  brethren  : As  the  Mingoes  and  Shawanese  have  since  struck  us, 
notwithstanding  our  endeavors  to  restore  friendship,  we  have  now  upon 
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this  account,  again  to  desire  your  people  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
amongst  them,  that  no  injury  may  happen  to  you. 

“Brothers:  You  will  send  the  head  man  of  Virginia’s  speech,  to 
Captain  White  Eyes,  and  our  brothers  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  order  to 
show  them,  that  he  is  determined  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  chain  of 
friendship.” 


[NO.  XXI.] 
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Pittsburg,  June  10th,  1774. 

Sir: — I returned  to  this  place  the  11th  of  May,  and  found  my  family 
in  the  greatest  confusion  owing  to  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  war  and 
the  tyrannical  treatment  they  received  from  Doctor  Connelly,  in  my 
absence. 

Before  I was  illegally  taken  from  my  family  the  10th  of  April,  I un- 
derstood from  the  Shawanese  chiefs  at  a council  with  Mr.  M’Kee,  the 
Indian  agent,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  that  they  were  very  much 
dissatisfied  at  the  rapid  progress  the  Virginians  had  made  down  the  Ohio 
in  settling  the  lands  below  the  purchase,  viz  : below  Sciota  river,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a great  encroachment  on  their  liberties  and  proper- 
ties. They  also  expressed  their  surprise  to  see  a number  of  armed  men 
assembled  at  this  place  with  their  colors  at  different  times  making  a 
warlike  appearance,  and  said  that  after  the  first  muster  of  the  25th  of 
January,  some  of  the  military  fired  at  their  camps  near  the  mouth  of  the 
saw  mill  run. 

These  Shawanese  ehiefs  were  sent  for  by  Mr.  Croghan,  last  summer, 
and  came  here  the  25th  of  December,  and  remained  till  the  first  of  April, 
during  which  time  they  often  complained  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
that  Mr.  Croghan  had  sent  for  them  to  do  business,  and  kept  them  in 
great  distress  for  want  of  provision  and  elothing;  upon  which  the  in- 
habitants were  at  some  expense  supplying  them  during  their  stay,  and 
when  they  were  going  home  made  a collection  of  goods  for  them,  in  order 
to  send  them  off  satisfied. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  Mr.  William  Butler,  sent  off  a canoe  loaded  with 
goods  for  the  Shawnee  town  ; and  on  the  16th  it  was  attacked  about 
forty  miles  from  here  by  three  Cherokee  Indians,  who  had  waylaid 
| them  on  the  river  bank.  They  killed  one  white  man,  and  wounded 
| another;  and  a third  made  his  escape ; they  plundered  the  eanoe  of  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  and  made  off ; but  as  they  were  Chero- 
kees,  we  were  sure  they  did  this  for  the  sake  of  plunder  alone,  therefore, 
thought  no  more  of  it  than  the  loss.  As  Mr.  Butler,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  people  to  assist  in  bringing  his  peltry  from  the 
Shawnee  town,  he  sent  off  another  canoe  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  care  of 
two  Indians  who  were  well  known  to  be  good  men,  and  two  white  men. 
On  the  27th,  about  ninety  miles  from  here,  they  were  fired  upon  from 
the  shore,  and  both  the  Indians  were  killed,  by  Michael  Cresap,  and  a 
party  he  had  with  him.  They  also  scalped  the  Indians.  Mr.  Cresap, 
them  immediately  followed  the  above  mentioned  Shawanese  chiefs  some 
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small  distance  lower  down  where  they  were  encamped,  and  fired  upon 
them,  killed  one  and  wounded  two  more.  The  Indians  fled  to  the  Del- 
aware towns,  which  were  the  nearest,  and  are  greatly  exasperated  at  this 
treatment  as  they  did  not  expect  any  such  thing  from  the  English,  i 
About  that  same  time  a party  headed  by  one  Great-house  barbarously  | 
murdered  and  scalped  nine  Indians,  at  the  house  of  one  Baker,  near  Yel- 
low creek,  about  fifty-five  miles  down  the  river. 

Owing  to  these  cruelties  committed  by  Cresap  and  Great-house,  the  I 
inhabitants  of  Racoon  and  Weiling  fled  from  that  settlement,  and  are  i 
chiefly  gone  to  Virginia.  After  Cresap  had  been  guilty  of  these  cruel-  \ 
ties,  he  returned  to  Maryland,  but  has  since  come  back  with  a party  of 
men.  Cresap  wrote  to  Connelly  and  Mr.  M’Kee,  threatening  that  if 
they  did  not  give  him  security  that  the  Indians  would  not  do  any  mis- 
chief for  six  months,  that  he,  Cresap,  would  immediately  proceed  to 
commit  further  hostilities  against  the  Indians.  About  the  21st  of  April, 
Connelly  wrote  a letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Weiling*  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  good  authority  that  the  Shawanese  were  ill  disposed  towards 
the  white  men,  and  that  he  therefore,  required  and  commanded  them  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
by  them.  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cresap,  and  he  says  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  letter  and  the  murders  committed  by  the 
Cherokees  on  Mr.  Butler’s  people,  that  he  committed  the  hostilities 
above  mentioned.  I am  informed  that  the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Croghan, 
sent  Capt.  White-Eyes,  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  in  company  with  some  of 
our  traders,  to  acquaint  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  that  the  outrages 
had  been  committed  by  some  of  our  ill  disposed  people  and  with- 
out the  least  countenance  from  government.  This  Indian  promised  to 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  accommodate  matters ; and  returned  here  the 
24th  of  May,  and  brought  with  him  ten  white  men,  who  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  Delawares  eight  days  in  their  towns,  and  guarded  safe  to 
this  place.  He  also  brought  a speech  from  the  Delawares,  from  which 
we  have  great  reason  to  believe  they  are  not  inclined  for  war  ; we  also 
believe  that  they  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  traders  that 
are  now  amongst  the  Shawanese  ; he  had  also  brought  from  the  Shawa- 
nese chief,  called  the  Hardman,  an  answer  to  a speech  sent  to  them  by 
Mr.  Croghan,  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  signifies  that  the  Shaw 
anese  are  all  warriors,  and  will  not  listen  to  us  until  they  have  satisfaction 
of  us  for  what  injuries  they  have  received  from  the  Virginians. 

White-Eyes  informs  us  that  a Mingo  man  called  Logan,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  murdered  in  the  number,  had  raised  a party  to  cut  off  the 
Shawnee  town  traders,  at  the  canoe  bottom  atHawkhawkin  (Hockocking) 
creek,  where  they  were  pressing  their  peltry ; but  we  have  heard  since 
that  the  Shawanese  have  taken  them  under  their  care  until  matters  are 
further  settled;  but  God  knows  what  fate  they  have  met  with.  We 
hope  they  are  all  alive  and  if  they  be  so,  they  have  a chance  to  come  in 
if  the  outrageous  behavior  of  the  Virginians  does  not  prevent  them. 
The  6th  of  this  month,  we  had  account  from  Muddy  creek,  which  empties 
into  the  river  Monongahela,  near  Cheat  river,  that  the  Indians  had  killed 
and  scalped  one  man,  his  wife  and  three  children  ; and  that  three  more 
of  the  same  man’s  children  were  missing.  It  has  since  been  confirmed. 
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We  suppose  this  to  be  Logan’s  party,  and  that  they  will  do  more  mis- 
chief before  they  return.  About  the  20th  of  May,  one  Campbell,  lately 
from  Lancaster,  was  killed  and  scalped,  near  New  Comer’s  town,  and 
one  Proctor  at  Weiling,  by  a party  of  Shawanese  and  Mingoes. 

The  Virginians  in  this  part  of  the  country  seem  determined  to  make 
war  with  the  Indians,  at  any  rate  the  one-half  of  this  country  is  returned 
already  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  which  a few  months  ago  was  in  a 
flourishing  way.  Connelly  has  embodied  upwards  of  one  hundred  men 
and  will  have  this  fort  in  good  order  in  a short  time.  He  is  gathering 
in  all  the  provisions  he  possibly  can  get  from  the  country,  which  he 
says  will  be  paid  by  the  government  of  Virginia.  The  militia  have  by 
Connelly’s  orders,  shot  down  the  cattle  and  hogs  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants as  they  please.  They  also  press  horses,  and  take  by  force 
any  part  of  our  property  they  think  proper  ; and  tell  us  that  they  have 
authority  so  to  do,  therefore,  you  may  judge  our  situation  at  present. 
Before  I returned  from  Virginia,  about  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Connelly 
sent  an  armed  guard  of  men  to  my  house,  who  attempted  to  take  away 
a quantity  of  blankets  and  bags  by  force.  Mr.  William  Butler,  who 
lived  at  my  house  at  that  time,  had  a great  dispute  with  them  in  defence 
of  my  property,  and  put  them  out  with  great  difficulty,  on  which  they 
complained  to  Connelly,  who  immediately  dispatched  a party  of  twelve 
men  to  the  house  in  order  to  put  their  villainous  scheme  in  execution, 
on  which  my  wife  locked  her  doors.  Connelly  came  at  the  same  time, 
began  to  abuse  Mr.  Butler  and  my  wife.  He  also  threatened  to  send 
Mr.  Butler  to  Virginia  in  irons,  and  take  every  farthing’s  worth  of  his 
property  from  him,  damned  my  wife,  telling  her  the  same  time  that  he 
would  let  her  know  that  he  commanded  here,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

On  the  27th  day  of  May,  Mr.  McKay  and  I rode  out  about  seven 
miles  from  town,  and  on  our  return  were  met  on  the  road  by  a man  from 
Mrs.  McKay,  who  came  to  tell  us  that  Connolly  had  sent  a party  of 
men  to  pull  down  Mr.  McKay’s  house.  When  we  came  home,  we 
found  a guard  of  six  armed  men  pulling  down  two  out-houses,  in  Mr. 
McKay’s  back  yard ; he  ordered  them  to  desist,  saying  that  he  would 
defend  his  people  at  risque  of  his  life ; upon  which  the  men  agreed  to 
wait  until  we  would  talk  to  Mr.  Connolly  about  the  matter.  We  walked 
toward  the  fort  with  that  intenion,  but  were  met  by  one  Aston,  ( a cap- 
tain of  Connolly’s)  at  the  head  of  about  thirty  armed  men,  followed  by 
Connolly.  Aston  approached,  and  in  a blasphemous  manner  accosted 
Mr.  McKay,  ordering  the  Virginia  sheriff  to  seize  him.  Upon  which 
the  sheriff,  Aston  and  several  others,  siezed  him  in  a violent  manner. 
Aston  presenting  a rifle  at  Mr.  McKay,  threatened  to  shoot  him  down, 
which  some  of  the  by-standers  prevented.  Connolly  came  up  at  the 
same  time,  in  a great  rage,  telling  Mr.  McKay  that  he  would  send  him 
to  Virginia  in  irons.  He  endeavored  to  expostulate  with  him,  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ; but  told  him  that  he  would  tear  down  this  dwelling  house  if 
he  thought  proper.  He  also  accused  Mr.  McKay  with  being  refractory- 
on  many  occasions,  and  a fomenter  of  sedition,  &c.,  &c.,  in  opposition  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  that  he  had  encouraged  his  servants  to  abuse 
one  of  his  men,  who  was  then  present;  calling  the  man  to  prove  what 
he  had  asserted ; but  the  man  cleared  Mr.  McKay  and  his  servants, 
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saying  that  it  was  a man  of  Mr.  Spear’s  who  had  struck  him.  Con- 
nolly being  then  confuted  before  upwards  of  sixty  persons,  said  it  was 
all  as  one  of  the  magistrate’s  servants. 

Aston  attempted  to  run  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  at  Mr.  McKay’s  face, 
but  was  prevented.  In  the  meantime  Connolly  suffered  a foresworn 
rascal  (one  Riely)  to  shake  a stick  at  Mr.  McKay,  and  abuse  him  in  an 
outrageous  manner,  without  bringing  him  to  an  account  for  so  doing.  In 
this  manner,  Connolly  enforces  all  his  laws. 

The  seventh  of  this  instant,  one  Christy  returned  to  this  place  from 
Williamsburg,  and  brought  Connolly  a packet  from  My  Lord  Dunmore; 
he  also  brought  some  late  newspapers,  in  which  we  had  an  account  of 
the  house  of  Burgesses  being  dissolved  by  Lord  Dunmore.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  McKay  told  this  news  to  a neighbor  man,  and  that  same  even- 
ing Connolly  came  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  officers, 
and  began  to  abuse  him  in  a most  blasphemous  and  outrageous  manner, 
accusing  him  for  being  the  cause  of  a meeting  amongst  his  men,  and 
alleged  that  he  had  asserted  that  there  was  no  provision  made  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  the  payment  of  the  men  under  his  command. 

Connolly  continued  to  threaten  Mr.  McKay  with  confinement.  He 
read  a paragraph  of  a letter  to  us,  in  which  Lord  Dunmore  acquaints 
him  of  the  commissioners  from  Philadelphia  being  at  Williamsburg,  and 
that  the  proposals  they  made  in  regard  of  a temporary  line,  were  so 
extravagant  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  it;  but  that  Connolly  might 
settle  a line  at  present  with  the  magistrates  of  this  country,  allowing  it 
to  be  twelve  or  at  least  ten  miles  east  of  this  place.  We  told  him  that 
no  magistrate  in  this  country  could  pretend  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
without  instructions  from  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  At  this 
time  the  magistrates  had  raised  a number  of  men  in  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  prevent  the  country  from 
being  entirely  depopulated.  About  thirty  of  them  were  stationed  at  the 
Bullock  Pens,  seven  miles  east  of  this  town.  Connolly  told  us  that 
he  was  determined  to  go  or  send  out  the  next  day  with  a party  to 
dispossess  our  men  of  that  post,  and  if  they  did  not  behave  them- 
selves he  would  not  suffer  one  Pennsylvanian  to  live  on  this  side  of 
Laurel  Hill. 

12 th — Mr.  Connolly  proposed  to  march  from  this  place  to-morrow 
with  200  men,  to  build  a stockade  fort  at  Weiling  creek,  and  another 
near  Hawkhawkin  creek,  and  says  he  will  send  parties  at  the  same  time 
against  the  Shawanese  towns  ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  they  will  make 
no  distinction  betwixt  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  as  they  are  determined 
to  have  a general  war. 

Mr.  Croghan  has  set  off  this  morning  to  Williamsburg  as  he  says,  to 
represent  the  state  of  this  country  to  Lord  Dunmore  and  council,  as  also 
to  acquaint  them  of  Mr.  Connolly’s  rash  conduct  at  this  place,  which  he 
seems  to  disapprove  of. 

We  are  this  day  informed,  that  the  three  children  before  mentioned 
that  were  missing  near  Muddy  creek,  were  found  dead  and  scalped  ; and 
two  other  men  in  sight  of  a fort  that  is  lately  built  on  Dunkard 
creek,  up  the  river  Monongahela,  all  supposed  to  be  done  by  Logans 
party. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  busily  employed  in  stoccading  it  round 
about ; yet  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  thing  better  than  ruin  and 
destruction. 

Mr.  McKay  wrote  to  Governor  Penn  from  Storm  Town,  the  5th  of 
May,  informing  him  of  our  enlargement ; I also  wrote  to  you  and  Doc- 
tor Smith,  at  the  same  time ; but  these  letters  were  since  returned  to  us 
here,  by  Colonel  Wilson,  as  also  the  Governor’s  letter,  which  we  have 
answered.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  the  candid  opinion  of  the  Governor 
and  council,  concerning  these  extraordinary  disturbances. 

I am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

DEYEREUX  SMITH. 

To  Doctor  William  Smith. 

P.  S.  Please  to  present,  without  delay,  the  Governor’s  letter,  which 
I have  enclosed. 

13 th — We  have  this  morning  received  certain  accounts  from  Ten 
Mile  creek,  (which  empties  into  the  Monongahela,  ten  miles  above 
Redstone  Fort)  that  on  the  11th  instant  Francis  McClure  was  killed, 
and  one  Samuel  Kinkade  badly  wounded.  These  men  were  heading  a 
party  in  pursuit  of  Logan,  Mr.  McClure  as  captain,  and  Kinkade  as 
lieutenant,  and  owing  to  their  bad  conduct  they  advanced  some  consid- 
erable distance  ahead  of  their  men,  and  were  discovered  by  Logan; 
when  the  party  came  up  they  found  their  captain  killed  and  lieutenant 
wounded.  Part  of  them  staid  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  man,  and 
the  rest  persued  the  Indians.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Logan’s  men 
was  wounded. 

DEVEREUX  SMITH. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  about  petitioning  Governor  Penn 
by  this  opportunity. 


Remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  Doctor  Connolly. 

Pittsburgh,  June  25th,  1774. 

The  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  place,  have  just  cause  to  charge 
their  present  calamity  and  dread  of  an  Indian  war,  entirely  to  the  tyran- 
ical  and  unprecedented  conduct  of  Doctor  John  Connolly,  whose  de- 
signs (as  we  conceive)  is  to  better  his  almost  desperate  circumstances, 
upon  the  distress  of  the  public,  and  the  ruin  of  our  fortunes,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  facts  : 

1st.  On  the  25th  day  of  January  last,  a number  of  disorderly  persons 
assembled  themselves  here,  in  consequence  of  his  advertisements,  as 
militia,  who,  when  dispersing,  wantonly  or  maliciously  fired  upon  some 
friendly  Indians  in  their  huts,  on  the  Indian  shore,  which  conduct,  to- 
gether with  so  unexpected  an  appearance  of  so  many  people  in  arms  at 
a time  that  they  expected  no  hostile  intention  on  our  parts,  gieatly 
alarmed  them,  as  appeared  by  a complaint  made  by  them  at  a council 
with  Alexander  McKee,  Esq.,  Indian  agent,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  a few  days  after. 

2d.  Michael  Cresap,  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  alledges, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a circular  letter  said  Connelly  directed  to 
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the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio,  that  he  murdered  the  Indians,  and  that  in  a 
manner,  that  savage  ferocity  could  scarce  equal,  and  in  cold  blood,  with- 
out the  least  provocation,  amongst  whom  were  some  Delawares,  that  had 
been  employed  by  Mr.  William  Butler,  to  carry  goods,  and  hand  to  the 
relief  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Indian  country,  all  which 
property  they  have  been  deprived  of,  to  a considerable  amount ; also, 
every  part  of  said  Connelly’s  conduct  to  our  friendly  Indians,  convinces 
us,  that  he  means  to  force  them  to  a war,  as  he  both  refuses  to  protect, 
and  endeavors  to  murder  those  that,  at  the  risque  of  their  lives,  came 
with  our  traders  to  protect  them,  and  to  deliver  assurances  of  their 
friendship  to  the  public,  which  can  be  produced  if  required. 

3d.  A large  body  of  armed  men  broke  open  Mr.  McKays  and  Mr. 
Smith’s  back  yard  gates,  and  rescued  the  villain  Riely,  who  was  sworn 
constable  of  Westmoreland  county  at  that  time,  and  was  confined  for 
abusing  said  McKay  in  his  own  house.  Five  of  those  men  presented 
their  guns  at  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr.  Smith ; also,  one  of  the  party  struck 
at  Mr.  McKay  with  his  gun,  and  broke  it  in  pieces  ; whilst  another  pre- 
sented his  rifle  through  his  parlor  window,  swearing  that  he  would 
shoot  down  Mrs.  McKay,  if  she  did  not  immediately  set  open  the  doors 
of  her  house.  Upon  which  she  fled,  but  was  immediately  assaulted  by 
one  Aston,  as  a Captain,  (by  said  Connelly’s  appointment,)  with  a drawn 
sword,  who  stabbed  her  in  the  arm.  Mr.  Spear  was  also  abused,  and 
scratched  by  said  Aston,  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  Said  Connelly,  with  an  armed  force  of  two  hundred  men,  sur- 
rounded the  court  house,  &c.  &c. 

5th.  He  sent  Aeneas  McKay,  Devereux  Smith  and  Andrew  McFar- 
lane,  magistrates,  under  an  armed  guard  to  Staunton  jail,  in  Virginia; 
then  proceeded  to  shoot  do  .vn  our  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  taking  by  force 
of  arms,  any  part  of  our  property  he  pleased ; also  pressing  our  horses 
without  applying  for  them,  or  rendering  any  consideration  to  the  suffer- 
ers for  so  doing. 

6th.  He  sent  an  armed  guard  to  town,  to  plunder  the  house  of  Dever- 
eux Smith,  but  was  prevented  by  Mr.  William  Butler,  at  the  risque  of 
his  life. 

7th.  He,  Connelly,  with  his  whole  force,  came  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
McKay,  broke  open  his  gates,  pulled  down  a log  stable  and  sheep  house, 
threatening  to  pull  down  his  dwelling,  if  he  thought  proper.  He  came 
again  accompanied  by  one  of  his  officers  to  Mr.  McKay’s,  and  abused 
him  in  a blasphemous,  outrageous  manner,  threatening  to  send  him  in 
irons  to  Virginia,  next  day. 

8th.  He  sent  an  armed  guard  to  town  with  a general  search  warrant, 
to  search  every  house  in  town,  without  exception,  for  the  effects  of  a man 
that  died  the  evening  before  in  their  fort,  that  some  of  themselves  had 
robbed  his  corpse  of.  In  the  couse  of  their  search,  they  broke  open  a 
chest  in  a man’s  house  that  bears  a good  character  here,  and  took  out 
several  articles,  and  at  the  same  time,  insulted  the  owner. 

9th.  He  sent  a party  that  robbed  Mr.  Joseph  Spear’s  carriers  of  one 
horse  load  of  gunpowder,  about  six  miles  from  town,  which  was  sent  by 
said  Spear  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  if  necessity  re- 
quired. This  robbery  was  committed  by  a party,  headed  by  the  afore- 
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said  Aston,  who  beat  and  insolently  abused  the  persons  who  had  said 
powder  in  charge,  when  he  demanded  a receipt  for  the.  same. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  many  distresses  we  labor  under,  and  with- 
out protection  and  speedy  redress,  cannot  long  support  ourselves  under 
such  grievious  persecution  and  tyranny. 


[NO.  XXII.] 

LORD  DUNMORE’S  COUNCIL,  1774. 

Williamsburg,  Friday , October  14,  1774. 

This  day  an  express  arrived  from  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
(Lord  Dunmroe,)  who  has  sent  copies  of  several  speeches  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  Delawares ; where- 
in they  greatly  disapprove  of  the  murders  and  outrages  committed  by 
the  Shawanese,  and  promise  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  them 
to  a treaty  with  His  Excellency,  when  it  is  hoped  a permanent  peace 
will  be  established,  and  an  end  put  to  an  Indian  war  so  ruinous  to  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  as  well  as  expensive  to  the  country. 

COUNCIL  BETWEEN  LORD  DUNMORE  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

At  a Council  held  with  the  Indians  : 

Present — His  Excellency,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
Lieutenant  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  &c. 

Alexander  McKee,  Esq.,  Deputy  Agent,  &c. 

Indians — Delawares — King  Custalogo,  Captain  White  Eyes,  and 
Pluggy,  a Six  Nation  Chief,  and  sundry  others. 

Captain  White  Eyes  spoke  : 

“First.  Brothers : I wipe  the  sweat  and  dust  from  your  eyes  by  this 
string,  and  remove  the  fatigue  that  you  have  had  during  your  journey; 
and,  also,  I clear  and  open  your  ears,  that  you  may  readily  comprehend 
and  hear  what  your  brothers  have  now  to  say  to  you ; I also  remove 
every  concern  from  your  heart,  owing  to  any  bad  impressions  which 
have  been  made  upon  you  during  your  journey  to  this  place,  that  you 
may  believe  the  sincerity  of  us  towards  you  and  all  our  brethren,  the 
English.”  A string. 

“ Second . Brothers : I will  now  inform  you  of  what  I know  concern- 
ing the  Shawanese.  Our  uncles,  the  Mohawks,  have  been  sent  by  the 
Shawanese  here,  in  order  to  know  in  what  manner  they  should  act,  so 
as  to  be  admitted  to  a conference  with  their  brethren,  the  English,  of 
Virginia.  Our  uncles,  the  Mohawks,  desire  to  inform  you  that  the 
principal  men  of  that  Nation  continue  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  chain 
of  friendship ; but  that  some  foolish  young  men  had  loosened  their 
hands  therefrom,  and  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  them 
heretofore.  Brother,  I have  now  told  you  of  what  our  uncles,  the  Mo- 
hawks, have  told  us,  of  what  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawanese  say,  and 
hope  you  will  be  strong  and  consider  upon  what  you  have  to  say  to  them, 
that  whenever  you  choose  to  speak,  we  may  be  ready  to  join  you  in  so 
doing.”  . 
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“ Third.  Brother : I desire  you  to  listen  to  your  brethren,  the  Five 
Nations,  and  Mohawks,  the  Wyandotts,  and  also,  your  brethren,  the 
Delawares.  These  are  the  people  who  have  taken  pains  to  keep  every 
thing  quiet  since  those  unhappy  troubles.  All  the  western  Nations  are 
quiet,  but  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  this  quarter.  Brother,  I am  re- 
joiced to  see  you,  as  I was  troubled  and  afraid  before ; but  now  my 
apprehensions  are  dispersed  on  seeing  you,  which  is  the  cause  of  my 
pleasure.  Brother,  I now  esteem  our  women  and  children  restored  to 
life  upon  your  arrival,  and  that  even  the  foolish  young  people  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  on  the  conclusion  of  the  present  prospects.” — 
A string. 

“ Fourth.  Brother : I desire  you  to  listen  to  us  few  of  the  numerous 
Chiefs  who  formerly  were  of  our  Nations ; as  the  few  now  remaining 
have  a due  remembrance  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  our  fore- 
fathers. Brother,  during  the  trouble  which  happened,  owing  to  foolish 
people,  I was  apprehensive  it  might  be  the  cause  of  universal  trouble, 
so  as  to  have  shook  our  amity,  and  weakened  the  ancient  friendship 
between  us.  Brother,  I tell  you  that  I am  extremely  rejoiced  at  your 
arrival  here,  as  you  are  esteemed  our  elder  brother ; and  I hope  ffiat,  as 
you  have  it  amply  in  your  power,  you  will  restore  our  ancient  friend- 
ship, and  establish  it  upon  the  former  good  footing;  to  promote  which, 
we  will  contribute  our  weak  endeavors  by  affording  all  our  assistance.” 
A belt. 

“This  is  what  your  brethren  have  to  say  to  you  who  are  here  present.” 

His  Lordship  said : 

‘‘I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  mark  of  your  friendship,  and  I 
will  consider  of  what  you  have  said,  and  shall  return  you  answer 
hereafter.” 

His  Excellency’s  answer  to  the  Delawares  and  Six  Nation  chiefs: 

“Brethren  : I now  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  which  you  have 
shed  for  the  loss  of  any  of  your  people.  I remove  the  grief  from  your 
hearts  which  it  may  have  occasioned.  I also  clear  your  ears  from  any 
bad  reports,  that  you  may  now  look  upon  your  brethren,  the  Virginians, 
with  friendship,  and  that  you  may  believe  what  I am  about  to  say  to  you 
in  your  hearts,  and  receive  it  with  pleasure.”  A string. 

“Brethren:  With  these  trifling  goods  I cover  the  graves  of  your 
deceased  friends,  that  the  remembrance  of  your  grief  upon  that  occasion 
may  be  buried  in  total  oblivion.”  Condolence  present. 

“Brethren:  Your  desire  is  gratified;  I do  see  clearly,  and  the  sweat 
and  fatigue  1 have  experienced  on  my  journey  here,  will  be  no  cause  of 
complaint  to  me,  when  I find  an  opportunity  to  convince  my' brethren, 
the  Delares  and  Six  Nations,  of  my  good  intentions  toward  them. — 
You  may  be  assured,  brethren,  that  as  I am  now  here  present,  I shall 
be  able  to  hear  plainly,  and  to  distinguish  clearly  what  is  just  and  unjust 
between  me  and  my  brethren,  the  Indians.”  A string. 

“Brethren : I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 
to  heal  the  sores  made  by  the  Shawanese,  and  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  now  given  you  a more  favorable  answer  as  to  them ; but 
you  yourselves  must  be  well  acquainted  how  little  the  Shawanese  de- 
serve the  treatment  or  appellation  of  brethren  from  me,  when,  in  the 
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first  place,  they  have  not  complied  with  the  terms  prescribed  to  them  by 
Colonel  Bouquet,  (and  to  which  they  assented,)  of  giving  up  the  white 
prisoners ; nor  have  they  ever  truly  buried  the  hatchet ; for  the  next 
summer  after  that  treaty,  they  killed  a man  upon  the  frontier  of  my 
government;  the  next  year  they  killed  eight  of  my  people  upon  Cum- 
berland river,  and  brought  their  horses  to  their  towns,  where  they  dis- 
posed of  them  (together  with  a considerable  quantity  of  peltry,)  to  the 
traders  from  Pennsylvania.  Some  time  after,  one  Martin,  a trader  from 
my  government,  was  killed  with  two  men,  on  Hockhocking,  by  the 
Shawanese,  only  because  they  were  Virginians;  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting one  Ellis  to  escape,  only  because  he  was  a Pennsylvanian.  In 
the  year  1771,  twenty  of  my  people  were  robbed  by  them,  when  they 
carried  away  nineteen  horses,  and  as  many  owned  by  the  Indians,  with 
their  guns,  clothes,  &c.,  which  they  delivered  up  to  one  Callender  and 
Spears,  and  other  Pennsylvania  traders  in  their  towns.  In  the  same 
year,  on  the  Great  Kenhawa,  in  my  government,  they  killed  * * * * * 
one  of  my  people,  and  wounded  his  brother;  and  the  year  following, 
Adam  Stroud,  another  of  my  people,  his  wife  and  seven  children,  were 
most  cruelly  murdered  on  Elk  waters.  In  the  next  year  they  killed 
Richards,  another  of  my  people,  on  the  Kenhawa.  A few  moons 
after,  they  killed  Russell,  one  of  my  people,  and  five  white  men  and 
two  negroes,  near  Cumberland  Gap,  and  also  carried  their  horses  and 
effects  into  their  towns,  where  they  were  puschased  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia traders.  All  these  with  many  other  murders,  they  have  committed 
upon  my  people,  before  a drop  of  Shawanese  blood  was  spilt  by  them  ; 
and  have  continually  perpetrated  robberies  upon  my  defenceless  fron- 
tier inhabitants,  which  at  length  irritated  them  so  far  that  they  began  to 
retaliate.  I have  now  stated  the  dispute  between  them  and  us,  and  leave 
it  to  you  to  judge  what  they  merit.”  A string. 

“Brethren:  You  desire  me  to  listen  to  my  brethren,  the  Five  Na- 
tions, the  Mohawks,  the  Wyandotts,  and  to  my  brethren,  the  Delawares. 
I do  so  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  am  well  pleased  to  return  you  my 
thanks  for  the  pains  you  have  taken ; and  am  extremely  happy,  and 
exceedingly  desirous,  that  the  eyes  of  the  western  nations,  and  all 
others,  may  be  continually  fixed  upon  me ; for  then  they  will  plainly 
see  that  my  real  intention  and  sincere  desire  is,  only  to  do  justice  to  ail 
parties.  Brethren:  I hope  our  pleasure  at  meeting  is  mutual;  and  you 
may  be  assured,  from  my  late  proceedings,  that  my  good  will  towards 
you  is  most  sincere,  and  I rejoice  equally  with  you  at  the  new  life  your 
women  and  children  have  acquired  by  my  arrival ; and  I most  sincerely 
wish  that  they  may  long  continue  in  a full  enjoyment  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness, to  which  I will,  most  cheerfully  contribute  my  utmost  assistance.” 
A string. 

“Brethren:  I am  very  glad  to  find  that  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
nations,  have  a due  and  friendly  regard  to  the  friendship  formerly  sub- 
sisting between  our  forefathers,  which  I shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to 
continue.  I am  glad  to  observe  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  foolish  people 
who  have  been  the  authors  of  the  late  troubles,  were  in  any  wise  partic- 
ularly connected  with  you ; and  I hope  that  our  ancient  friendship  is 
too  strongly  linked  to  be  broke  by  a few  banditti  of  a distant  nation.  I 
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own  I am  very  much  rejoiced  at  my  arrival  here,  as  I hope  it  will  be  the 
means  of  adding  fresh  strength  to  the  ancient  chain  of  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  us  ; and  particularly  so,  as  I see  your  inclinations  are  to 
facilitate  this  good  work.  1 acknowledge  myself  your  elder  brother, 
and  shall,  upon  every  occasion,  manifest  my  regard  as  such  towards  you  ; 
and  I do  expect  that  you  will  continually  look  up  to  me  as  your  elder 
brother,  from  whom  you  may  be  assured  of  the  strongest  marks  of 
brotherly  kindness,  either  in  peace  or  war.  And  as  you  may  now  be 
certain  of  protection  from  your  elder  brother,  I flatter  myself  you  will 
continue  to  tread  the  ancient  path  towards  him  here,  when  he  will  be 
answerable  that  the  most  ample  justice  shall  be  done  you.”  A belt. 

At  a conference  held  with  several  of  the  Delaware  and  Mohawk  chiefs. 

Intelligence  received  from  Capt.  Pike: 

At  my  arrival  at  the  Lower  Shawanese  towns,  I was  told  by  the 
Cornstalk,  that  he  was  much  rejoiced  to  hear  from  his  brethren,  the 
white  people,  in  the  spring,  upon  the  first  disturbances  ; that  he  had,  in 
consequence  thereof,  ordered  all  his  young  people  to  remain  quiet,  and 
not  to  molest  the  traders,  but  to  convey  them  safe  to  their  grandfathers, 
the  Delawares,  where  they  would  be  safe.  The  Shawanese  chiefs  de- 
clared they  were  well  pleased  to  hear  from  their  brethren,  the  English, 
and  that  they  had  spoke  to  all  their  young  people  to  remain  quiet. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Standing  Stone,  he  sent  word  to  the  Shawanese 
to  assemble  their  counsellors ; but,  as  they  were  out  hunting,  it  could 
not  be  immediately  effected.  The  principal  warriors  always  listened  to 
the  chiefs,  and  had  no  hostile  intentions.  The  mischiefs  which  had 
been  done  were  perpetrated  by  the  foolish  young  people ; but  that  now, 
as  soon  as  they  were  assembled,  they  would  be  able  to  prevent  any 
thing  of  that  nature  for  the  future.  The  Shawanese  told  me  that  a party 
of  Twightwees,  one  of  Tawas,  and  a party  of  Wyandotts,  were  as  far 
advanced  on  their  way  to  war  against  the  white  people,  as  their  towns  ; 
but  that  they  had  advised  them  to  return ; that  they  expected  the  war 
which  threatened  them  would  be  extinguished,  as  they  now  endeavored 
a peace. 

Pluggy,  a Mohawk,  who  was  questioned  whether  he  knew  of  these 
parties,  said  that  some  hunters  who  were  of  the  Wyandotts  and  Tawas, 
came  to  the  Shawanese  towns  to  hear  news,  but  were  sent  back. 

Speech  of  the  Mohickons  to  the  Shawanese. 

“ Brethren  : Formerly  you  came  to  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  told  us  we  were  your  elder  brothers,  desiring  us  to  come  over 
and  show  ourselves  to  your  grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  that  they  might 
know  our  relationship.  We  did  so,  and  as  our  people  held  fast  the 
same  chain  of  friendship  ; but  now  we  see  you  only  holding  with  one 
hand,  whilst  you  keep  a tomahawk  in  the  other.  We  desire  you,  there- 
fore, to  set  down  and  not  to  be  so  naughty,  but  pjty  your  women  and 
children.  We  therefore,  take  the  tomahawk  out  of  your  hands,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  your  grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  who  are  good 
judges,  and  know  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

Answer  of  the  Shawanese  : 

“ Brethren  : We  are  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  said,  and  that  you 
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have  taken  the  tomahawk  out  of  our  hands,  and  given'  it  to  our  grand- 
fathers, the  Delawares ; but,  for  our  parts,  we  are  not  sensible  that  we 
have  had  the  tomahawk  in  our  hands.  It  is  true,  some  foolish  young 
people  may  have  found  one  out  of  your  sight,  hid  in  the  grass,  and  may 
have  made  use  of  it;  but  that  tomahawk  which  we  formerly  held,  has 
been  long  since  buried,  and  we  have  not  since  raised  it.” 

There  was  a great  deal  of  consultation  amongst  the  different  nations, 
while  I was  at  their  towns,  but  nothing  particular,  relative  to  what  is 
now  in  question. 

Colonel  Stephen  demanded  of  Captain  Pike,  how  he  was  received  by 
the  Shawanese,  who  says,  “ That  he  arrived  there  about  noon,  and  after 
having  cleared  their  eyes  and  opened  their  ears  in  the  common  form, 
that  they  had  a great  dance,  and  afterwards  came  to  him ; and,  upon 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say,  expressed  their  satisfaction,  by  saying,  they 
hoped  their  friendship  was  now  renewed.  Though  he  heard  some  of 
the  young  people  expressing  a threatening  at  the  Delawares  so  much  in- 
terfering in  their  quarrel  with  the  white  people ; that  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  say,  they  wondered  why  the  white  people  did  not  come  them- 
selves to  speak.” 

The  Delawares  said,  “ That  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Shawanese  were 
not  known,  that  if  the  Governor  had  an  inclination,  they  would  join  him 
in  any  thing  he  had  to  offer  to  them,  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  harmony  to  the  country.” 

Reply  of  the  Mohaws  and  Delawares  Chiefs  to  his  Lordship’s  answer. 

Present — Captain  White  Eyes,  Captain  Pipe,  Captain  Winganum, 
Delawares. 

Captain  Pluggy  and  Big  Apple  Tree,  Mohawks. 

Captain  White  Eyes  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Delawares  : 

“Brothers:  Your  brethren,  here  present,  are  very  happy  to  have 
heard  your  good  speeches,  and  are  glad  to  find  you  acknowledge  your- 
self their  elder  brother.  We  acquainted  you,  that  our  sincere  desire  was, 
that  the  peace  between  us  and  our  brethren,  the  English,  should  be  upon 
a lasting  footing.  We  now  are  convinced,  that  it  will  be  upon  a sure 
and  permanent  foundation,  as  our  children  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  We  shall  acquaint  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  of  what  has  here  passed  between  us  ; and  we  are  satis- 
fied, that  it  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  them,  to  hear  the  good  talk  from 
our  older  brother.  For  my  part,  I can  assure  you,  brother,  that  for  my 
tribe  I can  answer,  even  for  the  foolish  young  people  thereof,  that  they 
will  not  be  the  cause  of  any  disturbance,  in  any  manner,  hereafter,  either 
by  theft  or  otherwise,  or  give  cause  of  any  trouble  to  your  people.  The 
chiefs  of  the  other  tribes  of  our  nations,  will  confirm  what  I have  said, 
as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity.”  A string. 

“ Brother : As  your  brethren,  the  Shawanese,  are  desirous  to  speak 
to  you  by  themselves,  I hope  you  will  listen  to  them.  I will  desire  them 
to  speak  to  you  ; and  that  you  may  then  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
together,  I would  be  glad  to  acquaint  them  when  they  could  see  you  to 
enter  into  conference.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  promises  you 
have  given  me,  that  justice  shall  be  due  us  in  the  trade  here,  and  that 
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proper  persons  shall  be  appointed,  to  see  that  we  are  fairly  dealt  with. 
I shall  acquaint  the  young  men  with  it,  that  they  may  come  to  trade  in 
their  usual  manner. 

The  Big  Apple  Tree,  Mohawk,  spoke : 

“ Brotner : This  day  it  hath  pleased  God  that  we  should  meet  togeth- 
er; we  who  are  sent  on  behalf  of  another  nation.  The  Shawanese  told 
me  that  they  heard  there  was  something  yet  good  in  the  heart  of  the 
Big  Knife.  They  desired  me  to  take  their  hearts  into  our  hands,  and 
speak  strongly  on  their  behalf  to  the  Big  Knife.  I am  glad  the  Shaw- 
anese, my  younger  brethren,  have  desired  me  to  undertake  this  busi- 
ness, if  I can  serve  them  ; and  I am  equally  rejoiced  at  the  appearance 
thereof,  from  your  good  speeches.  You  may  be  assured  that  as  they 
have  delivered  themselves  into  our  care,  we  shall  do  our  endeavor  to 
induce  them  to  pursue  proper  measures  to  restore  peace.  You  may  be 
also  assured,  that  your  brother,  the  Chief  of  the  Wyandotts,  will  also 
assist  me  in  taking  care  that  our  younger  brothers,  the  Shawanese,  act  a 
prudent  part.  Wheresoever,  brothers,  you  build  your  council  fire  to 
speak  to  the  Shawanese,  you  may  be  assured  that  we,  the  Mohawks, 
with  our  brethren,  the  Wyandotts,  will  come  with  them  to  speak  also ; 
and  that  we  hope  peace  then  will  be  restored  and  established  on  a per- 
manent footing.”  A string. 

His  Lordship*s  answer : 

“ Brethren : I shall  consider  of  what  you  have  said,  and  will  give  you 
an  answer  this  afternoon.” 

His  Lordship’s  answer  to  their  reply : 

u Brethren : I am  glad  to  find  that  what  I have  said  in  our  late  con- 
ference has  been  satisfactory  to  you ; and  you  may  be  assured  that  what- 
ever I have  promised  shall  be  confirmed,  so  that  my  actions  shall  con- 
vince you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  I am  glad  to  find  you  have  a 
desire  of  instructing  your  children  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  will 
be  the  cause  of  peace  remaining  between  us  on  a lasting  footing,  and  of 
adding  happiness  to  your  own  Nation.”  A string. 

“ Brethren : I have  already  informed  you  of  the  evil  disposition  of 
the  Shawanese  towards  us ; but  to  convince  you  how  ready  the  Big 
Knife  is  to  do  justice,  at  all  times,  even  to  their  greatest  enemies,  at  the 
request  of  my  good  brethren,  the  Six  Nations,  and  you,  the  Delawares, 
I will  be  ready  and  willing  to  hear  any  good  speeches  which  the  Shaw- 
anese may  have  to  deliver  to  me,  either  at  Wheeling,  (where  I soon  pur- 
pose to  be,)  or,  if  they  should  not  meet  me  there,  at  Little  Kenhawa,  or 
somewhere  lower  down  the  river.”  A string. 

“ Brethren,  the  Mohawks:  You  will  hear  by  my  speech  to  my 
younger  brethren,  the  Delawares,  that  I am  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to 
the  Shawanese, notwithstanding  their  bad  behaviour  towards  my  people; 
and  as  I am  prevailed  upon  merely  by  the  confidence  I repose  in  the 
friendship  of  my  brethren,  the  Wyandotts  and  Five  Nations,  1 expect 
this  will  be  looked  upon  as  a strong  proof  of  my  regard  towards  them. 
And,  as  it  is  yonr  wish,  I will  meet  the  Shawanese  at  one  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  my  answer  to  my  younger  brethren,  the  Delawares,  pro- 
vided they  are  led  to  the  council  fire  by  my  brethren,  the  Mohawks, 
the  Wyandotts,  and  the  Delawares,  as  I shall  be  satisfied  that  whatever 
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they  may  there  promise,  you,  my  brethren,  will  see  them  strictly  adhere 
to.”  A string. 

The  Delaware’s  reply  : 

“Brother:  We  are  much  rejoiced  to  hear  what  you  have  now  said, 
and  believe  it  to  be  sincere ; and  you  may  be  satisfied,  that  I,  in  behalt 
of  my  people,  will  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  we  are  so.  When  the 
Delawares,  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawanese,  and  you,  our  elder  brother, 
meet  together,  you  will  then  see  who  are  sincere  in  their  friendship.  In 
a short  time  it  will  be  seen  ; for  those  who  are  determined  on  good,  will 
not  fail  to  meet  you.  I shall  speak  to  the  Shawanese,  and,  if  their  in- 
tentions are  equal  to  their  professions,  they  will  see  you  ; but,  on  behalf 
of  my  people,  I promise  to  meet  you.  This  is  all  I have  to  say  at  this 
time  ; but  you  may  be  certain  that  myself,  Capt.  Pipe,  and  Capt.  Wing- 
anum,  will  waiton  you.” — American  Archives , Vol.  1, p.  871-876. 


[NO.  XXIII.] 

HARMAR’S  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR,  1790. 

Head  Quarters,  Fort  Washington,  > 
November  23,  1790.  3 

Sir  : — I had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  2d  of  September,  and 
last  on  the  4th  inst.,  duplicates  of  which  are  now  enclosed.  My  Adju- 
tant, Lieut.  Denny,  whom  I dispatched  on  the  7th  inst.,  will  have  the 
honor  to  deliver  you  the  latter  of  those  letters.  It  contains  the  substance 
of  the  late  expedition  undertaken  against  the  savages  of  the  Miami  of 
the  Lakes,  and  its  branches,  the  rivers  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary. 

The  hurry  occasioned  on  my  return,  by  disbanding  the  militia,  did 
not  suffer  me  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  facts,  at  that  time.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  following  sheets  to  supply  that  omission,  by  submitting 
to  your  notice  every  occurrence  and  transaction  of  any  consequence,  that 
happened  during  the  expedition ; with  the  addition  of  such  remarks  as 
may  tend  either  to  elucidate  events,  and  connect  their  order,  or  convey 
an  idea  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  You  will  likewise 
receive  herewith  two  plans,  explanatory  of  the  route  taken  by  the  army, 
of  the  actions  which  took  place,  and  of  the  several  dispositions  for 
forming  the  order  of  march,  the  order  of  encampment,  and  the  order  of 
battle.  For  these  dispositions  I beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  plan  No. 
1.  in  which  they  are  severally  and  particularly  laid  down. 

As  there  are  three  Miamis  in  the  northwestern  territory,  all  bearing 
the  name  of  Miami,  I shall  in  future,  for  distinction  sake,  when  speaking 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  call  it  the  Omee,  and  its  towns,  the  Omee 
towns.  By  this  name  they  are  best  known  on  the  frontiers.  It  is  only, 
however,  one  of  the  many  corruptions  or  contractions,  universally  used 
among  the  French  Americans,  in  pronouncing  Indian  names.  All  Mi 
for  instance,  is  the  contraction  of  Au  Miami. 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  September,  I took  the  field,  with  such  of 
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the  Federal  troops  as  were  then  assembled  at  Fort  Washington,  consist- 
ing of  two  battallions,  commanded  by  the  Majors  Wyllys  and  Doughty, 
with  three  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  viz  : a six  pounder,  a three  pounder,  f 
and  a five  and  one-half  inch  howitzer;  together  with  Capt.  Ferguson’s  i 
company  of  artillery ; making  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  including  non-commissioned  officers.  With  this  force  I immedi-  1 
ately  proceeded  to  join  the  militia  under  the  command  of  Col.  Hardin,  \ 
whom  I had  put  in  motion  the  26th,  and  ordered  to  advance  along  what 
is  called,  “ Clarke’s  Old  Trace,”  for  about  five  and  twenty  miles  ; there 
to  halt  till  further  orders.  The  militia  had  been  draughted  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania,  and  both  together  amounted  to  1133  men.  I 
Many  of  the  former  were  substitutes,  and  by  no  means  equal,  either  in  !- 
spirit  or  appearance,  to  the  generality  of  their  countrymen.  My  whole  ' 
force  then  was  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  (including  two  troops  of  j 
cavalry)  but  from  this  number  we  may  safely  deduct  two  hundred  of  the  j 
militia  as  good  for  nothing.  This  day  I marched  northerly  about  seven  [ 
miles,  encamped  at  night  on  the  waters  of  Mfil  Creek,  which  empties  ; 
into  the  Ohio  two  miles  below  this  fort.  The  country  through  which  ■ 
we  passed  was  rich  and  hilly  but  not  very  difficult.  A pretty  good  road  | 
might  easily  be  made  through  it. 

The  next  day  being  the  first  of  October,  we  advanced  nine  miles ; \ 
the  general  course  N.  by  E.  The  country  now  assumed  a level  face,  • 
covered  thickly  with  underwood.  In  the  evening  I was  joined  by  Col. 
Truby,  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  with  such  of  the  cattle  as  had  been 
left  behind  at  Fort  Washington.  Our  whole  stock  of  beeves  consisted 
of  175  head.  The  pack  horses  amounted  to  578. 

On  the  2d  we  marched  N.  E.  about  13  miles  to  a branch  of  the  little  t 
Miami  river.  The  underwood  disappeared,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
in  this  distance,  seemed,  with  some  exceptions,  rich  and  level. 

The  next  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  reached  Turkey  creek,  a stream  of 
the  same  river,  two  miles  eastward.  Here  I formed  a junction  with 
Col.  Hardin,  and  the  Kentucky  militia  under  his  command.  The  re*1 
mainder  of  the  day  was  employed  in  making  arrangements. 

On  the  4th,  the  whole  army  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  crossing 
the  Little  Miami,  encamped  two  miles  beyond  it,  on  a considerable 
branch  called  Sugar  creek,  or  Cesar’s  creek.  We  gained  about  eleven 
miles  on  a general  course  of  N.  E.  by  E.  Several  horses  were  missing 
this  morning,  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  last  night  by  the  savages. 

The  5th  we  advanced  northerly  ten  miles,  and  encamped  on  Glady • 
creek,  a small  stream  emptying  on  the  east  side  of  this  river.  The  face 
of  the  country  was  open  and  level,  generally  rich  bottom,  or  low  land,, 
diversified  with  small  prairies  or  natural  meadows. 

The  army  marched  northerly  ten  miles  the  next  day,  and  encamped 
on  a western  branch  of  the  Little  Miami,  having  previously  re-crossed 
this  river  about  three  miles  north  from  the  site  of  Old  Chilicothe,  an 
Indian  town  destroyed  in  1780.  This  part  of  our  route  lay  in  an  open 
fine  country,  beautifully  checkered  with  prairies.  In  the  evening  Lieut. 
Frothingham,  of  the  federal  troops,  joined  me  with  a few  soldiers,  as 
did  Capt.  Hall,  with  a reinforcement  of  Kentucky  militia.  The  first 
frost  this  season  happened  last  night. 
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On  the  7th  we  crossed  and  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  thePikkawa 
fork,  more  commonly  called  Mad  river,  a powerful  branch  of  the  Great 
Miami.  It  is  a beautiful  but  rapid  stream,  running  through  a pleasant, 
level  country  of  the  greatest  fertility.  Our  course  was  a little  westward 
of  north,  and  ran  through  some  handsome  prairies.  Marched  about 
nine  miles  this  day. 

We  gained  about  eight  miles  on  the  8th,  encamping  on  an  eastern 
stream  of  the  Great  Miami.  Course  N.  N.  W.  A very  low  wet  glade 
crossed  the  route,  which  being  impassible  for  the  pack-horses,  they  were 
filed  off  to  avoid  it.  The  country  was  otherwise  very  fine. 

Advanced  on  the  9th  near  eight  miles  farther,  to  another  stream  of  the 
last  mentioned  river.  Our  course  lay  a little  west  of  north.  The  country 
was  rich  and  level.  Yesterday  and  to  day  the  weather  proved  wet  and 
disagreeable. 

On  Sunday  the  tenth,  it  became  cool  and  clear : we  marched  nearly 
the  same  course  about  ten  miles,  crossing,  at  one  third  of  the  distance, 
the  Great  Miami,  where  once  stood  another  Chillacothe  of  the  Indians  : 
it  was  burnt  in  1782,  by  a body  of  militia  from  Kentucky.  I suppose 
this  place  to  be  what  Hutchins  calls  in  his  map  “ The  English  Tawixt- 
wi.”  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort.  Extensive  prairies  skirt  both 
sides  of  the  river : we  encamped  at  night  on  the  east  side  of  a western 
branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  which  may  be  computed,  according  to  this 
route,  to  lie  a hundred  miles  distant  from  Fort  Washington.  The 
general  course  of  this  and  the  subsequent  part  of  our  march  to  the  Omee 
towns,  described  the  segment  of  a circle ; hence  I conclude,  that  a 
straight  line  drawn  between  those  towns  and  the  fort,  would  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  We  now  discovered  many  tracks  of  the 
savages. 

Thus  far  the  country  continued  open,  generally  level,  and  extremely 
fertile  : we  found  it,  besides,  abundantly  watered.  But  after  this  day’s 
march,  till  the  army  arrived  at  the  Omee  river,  it  changed  to  a dead  flat, 
(excepting  a solitary  eminence,)  with  a soil  much  inferior  to  that  we  had 
left;  and  scarcely  a stream  of  water  was  any  where  to  be  found.  The 
woods  were  indeed  open  and  free  from  underwood,  and  the  timber  was 
chiefly  white  oak.  The  troops,  &c.,  suffered  extremely  through  the 
want  of  water.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  country 
thus  extending  between  the  Great  Miami  and  Omee,  though  so  dry  at 
this  time,  is  deluged  every  spring  with  standing  water,  and  rendered  im- 
passable. It  is  remarkable,  that  no  stones  of  any  kind,  (except  in  one 
spot,)  were  seen  during  the  whole  march  from  the  place  of  departure, 
to  the  point  of  destination.  This  short  account  will  render  any  farther 
description,  as  to  the  general  face  of  the  country,  unnecessary  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  route. 

The  army  proceeded  on  the  eleventh,  about  twelve  miles  N.  N.  W., 
and  encamped  on  a small  stream  running  into  the  Great  Miami.  Within 
the  first  eight  miles  are  the  ruins  of  a French  store,  which  stood  on  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  same  river,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Kentuckians 
in  1782.  This  is  the  utmost  point  to  which,  in  this  direction,  they  ever 
penetrated  the  Indian  country. 

On  the  12th  we  advanced  about  seven  miles,  the  general  course  being 
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north,  to  Glaize  (or  perhaps  Glace)  river,  a branch  of  the  Omee  ; thence 
proceeded  six  miles  farther,  nearly  west. 

The  next  day  we  gained  in  about  ten  miles,  on  a course  VV.  N.  W.,  j 
the  Pikkawa  branch  of  the  Omee,  commonly  named  the  river  St.  Mary.  , 
The  day  was  cold,  moist,  and  very  disagreeable.  In  the  morning,  the 
cavalry  took  a Shawanee  prisoner,  and  I availed  myself  of  this  event,  to  1 
obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  force  and  probable  designs  of  the  enemy.  I 
The  army  encamped  near  what  is  called  La  Source’s  old  house. 

The  following  day  being  the  14th,  I detached  Colonel  Hardin  with  ■ 
six  hundred  men,  composed  of  fifty  federal  troops,  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  mounted.  The  object  was,  to  ; 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  feel,  at  their  towns,  the  enemy’s  pulse,  > 
while  the  army  advanced.  We  marched  about  nine  miles  this  day,  pur- 
suing nearly  the  course  of  yesterday  ; the  weather  rainy. 

Advanced  on  the  15th  about  nine  miles,  in  a direction  somewhat  more  } 
northerly,  to  an  inconsiderable  stream  of  the  St.  Mary.  We  had  the  j 
pleasure  of  seeing  water  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  day’s  march.  j 
The  weather  became  clear  in  the  afternoon. 

A dispatch  arrived  on  the  16th,  from  Colonel  Hardin,  informing  me,  ! 
that  the  savages  and  the  traders  (who  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  savages  of  ; 
the  two,)  had  evacuated  their  towns,  with  appearances  of  precipitation,  I 
and  burnt  the  principal  village,  called  the  Omee,  together  with  all  the  j 
traders’  houses.  This  village  lay  on  a pleasant  point,  formed  by  the  I 
junction  of  the  rivers  Omee  and  St.  Joseph.  It  was  situate  on  the  east  ■ 
bank  of  the  latter,  opposite  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary,  and  had  for  a long  f 
time  past,  been  the  rendevous  of  a set  of  Indian  desperadoes,  who  in- 
fested the  settlements,  and  stained  the  Ohio,  and  parts  adjacent,  with  the 
blood  of  defenceless  inhabitants.  This  day  we  advanced  nearly  the 
same  distance,  and  kept  nearly  the  same  course  as  yesterday  ; we  en-  • 
camped  within  six  miles  of  the  object.  And  on  Sunday,  the  17th, 
entered  on  the  ruins  of  the  Omee  town,  or  French  village,  as  part  of  it  j 
is  called.  Appearances  confirmed  accounts  I have  received  of  the  con-  i 
sternation  into  which  the  savages,  and  their  trading  allies,  had  been 
thrown  by  the  approach  of  the  army.  Many  valuables  of  the  traders 
were  destroyed  in  the  confusion,  and  vast  quantities  of  corn,  and  other 
grain  and  vegetables,  were  secreted  in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  other 
hiding  places.  Colonel  Hardin  rejoined  the  army. 

Besides  the  town  of  Omee,  there  were  several  other  villages  situate 
upon  the  banks  of  three  rivers.  One  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Omee 
Indians,  called  Kegaiogue,  was  standing,  and  contained  30  houses,  on 
the  bank  opposite  the  principal  village.  Two  others,  consisting  togeth- 
er of  about  45  houses,  lay  a few  miles  up  the  St.  Mary,  and  were  in- 
habited by  Delawares.  Thirty-six  houses  occupied  by  other  savages 
of  this  tribe  formed  another,  but  scattered  town,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  two  or  three  miles  north  from  the  French  village.  And 
about  the  same  distance  down  the  Omee  river,  lay  the  Shawanee  town 
of  Chilicothe,  consisting  of  58  houses,  opposite  which,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  were  16  habitations  more,  belonging  to  savages  of  the 
same  nation.  All  these  I ordered  to  be  burnt  during  my  stay  there,  I 
together  with  great  quantities  of  corn  and  vegetables  hidden,  as  at  the  i 
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3j  principal  village,  in  the  earth  and  other  places,  by  the  savages,  who  had 

abandoned  them.  It  is  computed  there  were  not  less  than  20,000 
t bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  which  the  army  either  consumed  or  destroyed. 

As  the  name  of  Chilicothe  has  been  applied  to  different  places  in  the 
e course  of  this  letter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  it  is 

o derived  from  the  name  of  an  influential  chief,  who  formerly  headed  the 

Shavvanese.  Whenever  his  people  happened  to  be  driven  from  their 
town,  they  retired  to  some  other  spot,  and  founded  a second  by  the 
t same  name,  and  so  a third,  a fourth,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  Miami, 

d and  some  other  Indians,  have  communicated  the  respective  names  of 

o their  nations,  or  tribes,  to  various  rivers  and  places,  as  they  severally 

2,  happened  to  remove,  or  spread  themselves  over  the  country.  The 

r-  savages  know  well  how  to  choose  a situation  for  a town.  The  site  and 

surrounding  country  of  every  Chilicothe  is  very  beautiful, 
e On  the  18th  two  Indians  were  killed  and  scalped  by  the  cavalry ; and 
le  another  was  killed  at  night.  We  lost  a great  number  of  horses  at  this 

].  time,  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  militia  guards,  and  their  diso- 
bedience of  orders, 

e,i  On  the  1 9th  Col.  Hardin,  was  detached  with  180  men,  taken  from 
)fl  the  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  militia,  and  30  federal  troops,  com- 
n, I manded  by  Lieut.  Armstrong.  . Part  of  the  detachment  proceeded  about 
le  ten  miles  westerly  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  now  posted  at  Chili- 
le  cothe,  (the  Pennsylvanians,  who  formed  the  left  column,  having  fallen 
st  some  miles  in  the  rear)  when  a body  of  Indians  appeared  and  advanced 
g to  the  attack ; and  though  the  enemy  did  not,  as  it  is  believed,  exceed  a 
]•  hundred  and  thirty,  yet  the  militia  made  no  resistance,  but  fled,  leaving 
le  the  handful  of  federal  troops  to  their  fate  ; seven  only  of  whom  escaped, 
le  The  militia  lost  but  few  men;  among  these  fell,  lamented  by  his  ac* 
l*  quaintance,  Capt.  Scott,  of  the  militia,  son  to  Gen.  Scott,  of  Kentucky, 
i,  I am  not  informed  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  savages ; but  1 conceive 
it  it  could  not  be  great. 

]’  Incensed  at  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  militia,  and  determined  to 
n prevent,  if  possible,  a repetition  of  it  upon  any  future  occasion,  I repre- 
fs  hended  it  in  my  next  orders  with  great  severity.  This  measure,  though 
;r  harsh,  will  appear  to  have  been  necessary.  It  operated  as  a stimulus 
>r  to  wipe  off  the  foul  stain,  which  the  reputation  of  the  militia  had  incurred. 

The  great  object  of  the  expedition  being  now  completely  effected, 
!ej  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  Omee  towns  and  the  provisions  laid  up  for 
e their  subsistence.  On  the  21st,  the  army  began  to  return  towards  Fort 
n Washington  by  the  route  they  came. 

]•  It  was  originally  my  intention,  to  have  returned  by  the  way  of  the 
i-  Ouiattanon,  (commonly  called  the  Weeah)  towns  on  the  Wabash;  and 
is  break  them  up  also.  Major  Hamtramck,  commanding  at  Fort  Knox, 
e Vincennes,  had  been  previously  ordered  to  make  a movement  towards 
d them  with  the  troops  under  his  command  : three  hundred  militia  from 
n Kentucky,  were  ordered  to  reinforce  him.  The  movement  was  intended 
ir  as  well  for  a divertion  to  prevent  an  union  of  the  Indian  strength,  as  for 
e the  purpose  of  effecting  a junction  with  our  whole  force,  in  case  I should 
>,  have  judged  it  advisable  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Ouiattons.  Cir- 
e cumstances,  however,  rendered  it  impracticable  for  me  to  attempt  it,  at 
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this  time,  with  any  tolerable  prospect  of  success.  The  horses  of  the 
army  were  now,  by  various  causes,  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their  original  j 
number,  and  the  remainder  so  worn  down  with  hard  service,  as  to  pre-  j 
elude  the  possibility  of  reaping  much  farther  benefit  from  them.  I have  j 
not  yet  received  any  communication  from  Major  Hamtramck,  notwith-  j 
standing  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  he  was  ordered  to  march. 

I would  beg  leave  to  suggest  in  this  place  the  propriety  of  employing  | 
oxen,  in  any  future  expedition  against  Indians,  where  the  march  may  J 
happen  to  lie  in  a country  whose  face,  like  that  of  the  late  route,  is  level,  j 
and  either  openly  timbered,  or  having  little  or  no  timber  at  all,  as  in  the  j 
prairies.  Light  ox  carts,  of  small  value,  might  be  constructed,  to  hold  ‘ 
the  provisions,  stores,  and  baggage  ; and  the  oxen,  as  either  of  the  former  k 
were  expended,  would  supply  the  army  with  beef.  The  only  loss  j 
would  be  the  cart;  but  that  will  be  deemed  a consideration  of  no  impor-  j 
tance,  when  the  enormous  expense  of  pack  and  bat-horses  is  taken  into 
view,  and  the  great  temptation  a savage  enemy  will  ever  feel  to  steal  j 
them.  Besides,  every  horse  that  tires  on  the  march  proves  a dead  loss  ; j 
and  if  he  return,  the  hire  must  be  paid,  which  in  an  expedition  of  but  j 
moderate  duration,  would  absorb  his  whole  value.  If  it  be  objected  I 
against  oxen,  that  they  are  too  slow  of  foot,  I would  answer,  that  the  ! 
progress  of  an  army  in  this  country,  can  seldom  exceed  ten  or  a dozen  { 
miles  in  a day,  and  oxen  are  fully  competent  to  this  distance. 


Kentucky  abounds  in  cattle,  and  any  requisite  number  of  oxen  might,  : 
doubtless,  be  obtained  thence— but,  then,  the  oxen  ought  to  be  well 
broken,  before  they  are  taken,  or  the  end  will  not  be  answered  ; and  I f 
conceive  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter,  at  this  time,  to  procure  in  ! 
Kentucky  a sufficient  number  of  trained  oxen,  for  an  expedition  of i[ 
consequence. 

I beg  leave  to  close  this  digression  with  one  suggestion  more.  It  has  ■ 
never  yet  been  the  practice  to  keep  up  a regular  body  of  horse  on  the  ; 
frontiers.  Cavalry  have  emphatically  been  styled  the  eyes  and  feet  off 
an  army;  such  they  would  certainly  prove  here.  Horses  are  well  adap- 
ted to  scour  and  cover  an  extensive  country.  The  rapidity  of  their 
movements  is  such,  that  the  savages  would  be  cautious  how  they  pro- 
voked a pursuit.  Distance  could  not  operate  as  a security  to  the  Indian 
towns.  They  would  always  be  open  to  surprise — and  hence  their  war-  ; 
riors  would  be  taught  to  dread  the  continuance  of  a war,  in  which  their 
wives  and  children  must  be  momentarily  exposed,  in  common  with  them-  ; 
selves.  Thus  the  arm  of  government  might  be  extended  and  enforced 
over  regions  not  otherwise  to  be  protected.  I mean  in  that  efficient 
manner  which  humanity  and  the  interest  of  the  United  States  seem  to  ; 
require. 

I will  now  return  to  those  operations  which  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  Omee  towns. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  the  army  decamped  from  Chillicothe,  return- 
ing on  the  route  we  had  come  about  eight  miles.  Here  we  remained  j 
till  the  morning  of  the  23d.  Finding,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  enemy 
studiously  avoided  coming  to  a general  action  ; and  conceiving  it  impro- 
per to  leave  them  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  late  success,  I resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  bring  on  another  partial  engagement.  For  this  pur- 
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pose  I detached,  on  the  21st,  late  at  night,  Col.  Hardin  and  Major  Wyl- 
lys,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  sixty  of  whom  were  federal 
infantry — the  rest  being  militia,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  I 
had  some  time  before,  mounted  a company  of  militia,  and  annexed  it  to 
the  two  troops  of  Kentucky  cavalry,  giving  the  command  of  the  whole 
to  Major  Fontaine,  a brave  and  deserving  officer,  at  that  time  serving  as 
my  aid-de-camp.  The  corps  made  apart  of  the  present  command. 

I gave  orders  to  find  out  and  fight  the  enemy  at  all  events,  and  to  be 
sparing  of  no  means  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  savages, 
knowing  of  what  importance  the  life  of  every  warrior  is  held  among 
them.  The  detachment  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Omee  and  St. 
Mary,  early  next  morning,  and  filed  off  in  three  columns.  The  left 
under  Col.  Hardin  and  Major  Hall,  crossed  atKegniogue,  and  proceeded 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph.  The  centre,  consisting  of  the 
federal  troops,  under  Major  Wyllys,  having  passed  the  Omee  at  the 
French  Village,  moved  up  the  east  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  while  Major  M’Millan  led  the  right  column  over 
the  heights  on  Wyllys’  right.  The  enemy  now  appeared  in  different 
quarters,  and  the  columns  were  soon  and  severally  engaged  with  various 
success.  A body  of  the  savages  having  appeared  in  Wyllys’  front,  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  an  attack  there,  suddenly  gained  the  unoccupied 
heights  on  the  right,  and  turned  his  flank.  At  this  crisis  fell  Major 
Wyllys,  an  officer  whose  long  and  meritorious  services  claim  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  country.  With  the  talents  of  a cultivated  mind, 
he  united  the  best  virtues  of  the  heart.  The  little  party,  unsupported, 
and  overpowered  by  numbers,  now  gave  way,  leaving  fifty  out  of  sixty 
dead  upon  the  field.  Free  use  was  made  of  the  bayonet,  which  the 
savages  experienced  to  their  cost.  Lieutenant  Frothingham,  of  my 
regiment,  was  killed  in  the  action.  I have  lost  in  him  an  useful  officer, 
and  a worthy  man.  While  this  part  of  the  business  was  acting,  the 
militia  were  not  idle,  they  behaved  with  the  spirit  of  veterans,  and  slew 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  met  their  fate  with  uncommon  bravery.  In 
short,  each  side  seemed  emulous  to  establish  a character  over  the  other. 
The  militia  every  where  gave  striking  proofs  of  determined  courage. 
The  savages  were  in  no  instances  behind  them,  and  the  slaughter  was 
reciprocal. 

From  the  best  information  the  enemy  lost  in  the  course  of  this  affair 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  their  prime  warriors — men  who  appeared 
to  fear  no  danger.  Not  a squaw  or  a child  was  seen  this  day  to  swell 
the  number  of  the  slain.  The  enemy's  loss  cannot  be  replaced.  Ours, 
too,  was  heavy.  Major  Fontaine,  commanding  the  cavalry,  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  with  a soul  formed  for 
enterprise.  Years  only  were  wanting  to  moderate  his  ardor  in  the  field, 
and  unite,  in  the  accomplished  gentleman,  the  character  of  a good  sol- 
dier. He  fell  covered  with  wounds,  in  singly  charging  with  his  sword 
about  forty  of  the  enemy.  Some  other  officers  of  the  militia  were 
killed,  and  some  few  wounded.  Our  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  including  officers. — 
Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  wounded  were  brought  off. 

Among  the  officers  who  survived  the  slaughter,  and  distinguished 
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themselves  more  particularly  on  this  day,  I mention,  with  pleasure,  the 
names  of  Major  M’Millen  of  Fayette,  Major  Hall  of  Bourbon,  and  bri- 
gade Major  Ormsby  of  Nelson  county,  in  Kentucky;  together  with 
Oapt.  Gaines  of  the  cavalry.  The  conduct  and  personal  courage  of  the 
first  demand  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  He  slew  with  his  own 
hand,  three  of  the  savages,  and  the  column  he  led  made  impressive  exer- 
tions, wherever  it  appeared.  The  second,  was  on  all  occasions,  obedi- 
dient  and  brave,  and  displayed  great  personal  courage.  The  third  sig- 
nalized himself  in  a manner  that  does  him  honor,  by  judiciously  rallying 
a broken  body  of  militia,  which,  in  consequence,  did  great  execution 
under  the  immediate  command  of  this  gallant  young  officer.  Captain 
Gaines  is  deserving  of  great  praise,  for  his  soldierly  conduct  during  the 
whole  expedition,  and  particularly  for  the  intrepidity  he  displayed  in  a 
personal  combat  of  some  duration  with  a mounted  savage,  whom  he  at 
last  overcome,  bringing  off  the  arms  of  his  antagonist,  as  trophies  of  the 
fact.  I am  under  many  obligations  to  all  my  field  officers,  both  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  militia,  who  gave  me  uniform  proofs  of  the 
best  disposition  to  second  my  endeavors  during  the  expedition.  Col. 
Hardin,  who  commanded  the  whole  militia,  is  in  a particular  manner 
entitled  to  my  acknowledgments,  as  well  for  his  cool  and  determined 
conduct  in  action,  as  for  his  attention  and  perseverance  in  the  execution 
of  orders.  As  to  the  officers  of  the  several  troops  under  my  command, 
I must,  in  justice  to  them,  observe  that  their  whole  conduct  was  marked 
by  a strict  attention  to  discipline,  a promptitude  to  obey  orders,  and 
alacrity  in  the  execution  of  them. 

After  the  action  of  the  22d,  the  detachment  rejoined  the  army  in  its 
encampment;  and  at  eleven  the  next  morning  the  troops  resumed  the 
route  towards  fort  Washington,  which  we  reached  by  early  marches,  on 
the  3d  of  November.  No  interruption  whatever  was  offered  by  the 
enemy  on  our  return  ; a convincing  proof  this,  of  their  having  received 
a blow  which  they  felt.  I flatter  myself  good  consequences  will  be  the 
result.  We  have  not,  I conceive,  lost  much  more  than  man  for  man 
with  the  savages.  Our  loss  can  be  repaired  : their’s  is  irreparable. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  port,  the  pack  horses  of  the  line  did  not  exceed 
one-half  of  their  original  number.  Many  had  been  shot  and  stolen  on 
the  expedition  ; others  lost  in  the  woods  ; and  others  again,  being  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  were  either  killed  or  left  behind.  The  advanced  state 
of  the  season  having  deprived  us,  in  a great  measure  of  forage,  I ordered 
them  at  times,  to  be  tied  up  all  night,  and  flour  to  be  served  out  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  daily  to  every  horse ; hence  you  will  perceive  an 
extraordinary  consumption  arose  of  that  article. 

I detained  in  confinement  here  the  Shawanee  prisoner  we  had  taken, 
till  the  18th  instant,  when  I dismissed  him  back  to  his  nation ; but  in  a 
way  I trust,  that  impressed  him  with  ideas  of  our  superior  power,  his 
own  insignificance,  and  our  contempt  of  his  brethren.  I ordered  him  a 
few  trinkets,  and  an  escort  to  see  him  safely  advanced  on  the  road 
twenty-five  miles,  least  any  of  our  hunters  might  fall  in  with  him,  and 
use  him  less  tenderly  than  I wished.  He  appeared  to  be  thankful, 
and  departed  from  the  garrison  with  a mixture  of  sorrow,  gratitude 
and  joy. 
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I have  made  economy  my  object,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  expences 
of  this  expedition.  How  far  I have  succeeded  in  this  respect,  and  how 
far  the  operations  of  the  army  deserve  your  approbation,  I submit  to 
your  superior  judgment. 

Lieutenant  Armstrong  will  have  the  honor  to  deliver  you  these  des- 
patches. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  sir, 

With  perfect  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOS.  HARMAR, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Commandant  of  the  1st  regiment  of  the  United 
States,  and  Brigadier  General  by  Brevet. 

The  Hon.  Major  General  Knox,  Secretary  for  the  department  of  war. 
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» Authentic  Report  of  Lieut . Colonel- Commandant  Wilkinson,  to  his 

Excellency  Gov.  St:  Clair , containing  the  particulars  of  the  late 

Expedition  against  V dlnguilfe,  and  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash. 

Frankfort,  on  Kentucky,  ? 

August  24,  1791.  3 

Sir  : — Having  carried  into  complete  effect  the  enterprize  which  you 
were  pleased  to  direct  against  L’Anguille,  and  having  done  the  savages 
every  other  damage  on  the  Wabash,  to  which  I conceived  my  force 
adequate,  I embrace  the  first  moment’s  recess  from  active  duty,  to  detail 
to  your  Excellency  the  operations  of  the  expedition  entrusted  to  my 
conduct. 

I left  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  one 
o’clock,  and  agreeably  to  my  original  plan,  feinted  boldly  at  the  Miami 
villages,  by  the  most  direct  course  the  nature  of  the  ground,  over  which 
I had  to  march,  would  permit;  I persevered  in  this  plan  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  inst.,  and  thereby  avoided  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  paths  which  lead  direct  from  White  River  to  the  Wa- 
bash, leaving  the  head  waters  of  the  first  to  my  left ; I then  being  about 
seventy  miles  advanced  of  Fort  Washington,  turned  north-west.  I 
made  no  discovery  until  the  5th,  about  nine  o’clock,  A.  M.,  when  I 
crossed  three  much  frequented  paths  within  two  miles  of  each  other, 
and  all  bearing  east  of  north ; my  guides  were  urgent  for  me  to  follow 
these  paths,  which  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  con- 
vinced me  I had  to  depend  on  my  own  judgment  only.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  I was  obliged  to  cross  a deep  bog,  which  injured 
several  of  my  horses  exceedingly,  and  a few  miles  beyond  I struck  a 
path  bearing  north  by  west,  marked  by  the  recent  footsteps  of  five  or 
six  savages.  My  guides  renewed  their  application  to  me  to  follow  this 
path,  but  I pursued  my  course  which  had  been  N.  60  W.  since  two 
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o’clock.  I had  not  got  clear  of  my  encampment  next  morning,  before 
my  advance  reported  an  impassable  bog  in  our  front,  extending  several 
miles  on  either  hand,  and  the  guides  asserted  that  the  whole  country  to 
the  Wabash  was  cut  by  such  bogs,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  proceed  unless  I followed  the  Indian  paths,  which  avoided  these 
bogs,  or  led  through  them  at  places  where  they  were  least  difficult. — 
Although  I paid  little  regard  to  this  information,  as  delay  was  dangerous, 
and  every  thing  depended  on  the  preservation  of  my  horses,  I deter- 
mined to  turn  to  the  right,  and  fall  into  the  path  I had  passed  the  even- 
ing before,  which  varied  in  its  course  from  N.  by  W.  to  N.  E.  The 
country  had  now  become  pondy,  in  every  direction,  I therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  this  path  until  noon,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  conduct  me  to 
better  ground,  or  to  some  devious  trace  which  might  lead  to  the  object 
sought. 

At  seven  o’clock  I crossed  an  east  branch  of  Calumet  River,  about 
forty  yards  wide,  and  about  noon  my  advance  guard  fired  on  a small 
party  of  warriors,  and  took  a prisoner,  the  rest  run  off  to  the  eastward. 
I halted  about  a mile  beyond  the  spot  where  this  affair  happened,  and  on 
examining  the  prisoner  found  him  to  be  a Delaware,  living  near  the  site 
of  the  late  Miami  village,  which  he  informed  me  was  about  thirty  miles 
distant;  I immediately  retrograded  four  miles,  and  filed  off  by  the  right 
over  some  rising  ground  which  I had  observed  between  the  east  branch 
of  Calumet  river  and  a creek  four  or  five  miles  advance  of  it,  taking  my 
course  N.  60  W.  This  measure  fortunately  extricated  me  from  the 
bogs  and  ponds,  and  soon  placed  me  on  firm  ground  ; late  in  the  after- 
noon I crossed  one  path  running  from  N.  to  S.  and  shortly  after  fell  into 
another  varying  from  N.  W.  to  N.  by  W.  I pursued  this  about  two 
miles,  when  I encamped — but  finding  it  still  inclined  northward,  I de- 
termined to  abandon  it  in  the  morning. 

I resumed  my  march  on  the  6th  at  four  o’clock ; the  Calumet  being 
to  the  westward  of  me,  I was  fearful  I should  strike  the  Wabash  too 
high  up,  and  perhaps  fall  in  with  the  small  town,  which  you  mentioned 
to  me,  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  river.  I therefore  steered  a due  West 
course,  and  six  o’clock,  A.  M.,  crossed  a road,  much  used  both  by  horse 
and  foot,  bearing  due  north.  I now  knew  that  I was  near  a Shawanese 
village,  generally  supposed  to  be  on  the  waters  of  White  River,  but 
actually  on  those  of  the  Calumet,  and  was  sensible  that  every  thing  de- 
pended on  the  celerity  and  silence  of  my  movements,  as  my  real  object 
had  become  manifest,  I therefore  pushed  my  march  vigorously,  leaving 
an  officer  and  twenty  men  in  ambush,  to  watch  the  road,  in  order  to 
intercept  or  beat  off  any  party  of  the  enemy  which  might  casually  be 
passing  that  way,  and  thereby  prevent  as  long  as  possible,  the  discovery 
of  my  real  intentions. 

At  eight  o’clock  I crossed  Calumet  river,  now  eighty  yards  wide,  and 
running  down  NNW,  and  pursuing  my  course,  I crossed  one  path  near 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  taking  the  same  course,  and  at  six  miles 
distance  another  bearing  to  the  NE.  I was  now  sensible  from  my 
reckoning  compared  with  my  own  observations,  during  the  late  expedi- 
tion under  General  Scott,  and  the  information  received  from  your  excel- 
lency and  others,  that  I could  not  be  very  distant  from  L’ Anguille.  The 
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party  left  at  the  road  soon  fell  in  with  four  warriors  encamped  half  a 
mile  from  the  right  of  my  line  of  march,  killed  one  and  drove  off  the 
others  to  the  northward.  My  situation  had  now  become  extremely 
critical,  the  whole  country  to  the  north  being  in  alarm,  which  made  me 
greatly  anxious  to  continue  my  march  during  the  night,  but  I had  no 
path  to  direct  me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my  course,  or  for  horse- 
men to  march  through  a thick  swampy  country,  in  utter  darkness.  I 
quitted  my  camp  onThe  7th,  as  soon  as  I could  see  my  way,  crossed  one 
path  at  three  miles  distance  bearing  NE.  and  at  seven  miles  I fell  into 
another  very  much  used,  bearing  NW  by  N.  which  I at  once  adopted, 
as  the  direct  route  to  my  object,  and  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  I halted  at  twelve  o’clock  to  refresh  the  horses  and  examine 
the  men’s  arms  and  ammunition ; marched  again  at  half  after  one,  and 
at  fifteen  minutes  before  five  I struck  the  Wabash,  at  one  and  a half 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  Eel  River,  being  the  very  spot  for  which  I 
had  aimed  from  the  commencement  of  my  march.  I crossed  the  river, 
and  following  the  path  a N by  E course ; at  the  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  my  reconnoitering  party  announced  Eel  River  in  front,  and 
the  town  on  the  opposite  bank.  I dismounted,  ran  forward  and  examined 
the  situation  of  the  town  as  far  as  was  practicable,  without  exposing 
myself,  but  the  whole  face  of  the  country  from  the  Wabash  to  the  mar- 
gin of  Eel  River,  being  a continued  thicket  of  brambles,  black  jacks, 
weeds  and  shrubs  of  different  kinds,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  a 
satisfactory  view  without  endangering  a discovery.  I immediately  de- 
termined to  post  two  companies  near  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to 
the  town,  and  above  the  ground  I then  occupied,  to  make  a detour  with 
Major  Caldwell,  and  the  second  battalion,  until  I fell  into  the  Miami 
trace,  and  by  that  route  to  cross  the  river  above,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the 
town,  and  to  leave  directions  with  Major  M’Dowell,  who  oommanded 
the  first  battalion,  to  lie  perdue  until  I commenced  the  attack,  then  to 
dash  through  the  river  with  his  corps  and  the  advanced,  and  assault  the 
houses  in  front  and  upon  the  left.  In  the  moment  that  I was  about  to 
put  this  arrangement  into  execution,  word  was  brought  me  that  the 
enemy  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  were  flying.  I instantly  ordered  a 
general  charge,  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  the  men  forcing  their 
way  over  every  obstacle,  plunged  through  the  river  with  vast  intrepidity. 
The  enemy  was  unable  to  make  the  smallest  resistance.  Six  warriors 
and  (in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  charge)  two  squaws  and  a child 
were  killed,  thirty-four  prisoners  were  taken,  and  an  unfortunate  captive 
released — with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed,  and  one  wounded.  I found 
this  town  scattered  along  Eel  River  for  full  three  miles,  on  an  uneven 
scrubby  oak  barren,  intersected  alternately  by  bogs  almost  impassable, 
and  impervious  thickets  of  plumb,  hazle  and  black  jackets.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  if  I may  credit  the  report  of  the  prisoners, 
very  few  who  were  in  the  town  escaped  ; expecting  a second  expedi- 
tion, their  goods  were  generally  packed  up  or  buried.  Sixty  warriors 
had  crossed  the  Wabash  to  watch  the  paths  leading  from  the  Ohio ; the 
head  chief,  with  all  the  prisoners,  and  a number  of  families,  were  out 
digging  a root  which  they  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  potatoe,  and 
about  one  hour  before  my  arrival,  all  the  warriors,  except  eight,  had 
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mounted  their  horses  and  rode  up  the  river  to  a French  store,  to  pur- 
chase ammunition.  This  ammunition  had  arrived  from  the  Miami  vil- 
lage that  very  day,  and  the  squaws  informed  me  was  stored  about  two 
miles  from  the  town.  I detached  Major  Caldwell  in  quest  of  it,  but  he 
failed  to  make  any  discovery,  although  he  scoured  the  country  for  seven 
or  eight  miles  up  the  river.  I encamped  in  the  town  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  cut  up  the  corn  scarcely  in  the  milk,  burnt  the  cabins,  and 
mounted  my  young  warriors,  squaws  and  children  in  the  best  manner  in 
my  power,  and  leaving  two  infirm  squaws  and  a child  with  a short  talk 
(a  copy  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  you)  I commenced  my 
march  for  the  Kickapoo  town  in  the  prairie.  I felt  my  prisoners  a vast 
incumbrance,  but  I was  not  in  force  to  justify  a detachment,  having 
barely  five  hundred  and  twenty-three,  rank  and  file,  and  being  then  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Ouiattanon  country,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
removed  from  succour,  and  not  more  than  one  and  a half  days  forced 
march  from  the  Potawattamies,  Shawanese  and  Delawares. 

Not  being  able  to  discover  any  path  in  the  direct  course  to  the  Kicka- 
poo towns,  I marched  by  the  road  leading  to  Tippecanoe,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  diverging  trace  which  might  favor  my  design.  I encamped 
that  evening  about  six  miles  from  Kenapacomaqua,  the  Indian  name  for 
the  town  I had  destroyed,  and  marched  next  morning  at  four  o’clock.  My 
course  continued  west  till  nine  o’clock,  when  I turned  to  the  north-west 
on  a small  hunting  path,  and  at  a short  distance  I launched  into  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  west,  with  the  intention  to  pursue  that  course, 
until  I could  strike  a road  which  leads  from  the  Pattawattamees  of  Lake 
Michigan,  immediately  to  the  town  I sought.  With  this  view  I pushed 
forward,  through  bog  after  bog,  to  the  saddle  skirts  in  mud  and  water, 
and  after  persevering  for  eight  hours,  I found  myself  environed  on  all 
sides  with  morasses  which  forbade  my  advancing,  and  at  the  same  time 
rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to  extricate  my  little  army.  The  way  by 
which  we  had  entered  was  so  much  beat  and  softened  by  the  horses, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  return  by  that  route,  and  my  guides 
pronounced  the  morass  in  front  impassible.  A chain  of  thin  groves 
extending  in  the  direction  to  the  Wabash,  at  this  time  presented  to  my 
left;  it  was  necessary  I should  gain  these  groves,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
dismounted,  went  forward,  and  leading  my  horse  through  a bog  to  the 
arm  pits  in  mud  and  water,  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue  I accomp- 
lished my  object,  and  changing  my  course  to  S.  by  W.,  I regained 
the  Tippecanoe  road  at  five  o’clock,  and  encamped  on  it  at  seven 
o’clock,  after  a march  of  thirty  miles,  which  broke  down  several  of  my 
horses. 

I am  the  more  minute  in  detailing  the  occurrences  of  this  day,  because 
they  produce  the  most  unfavorable  effect.  I was  in  motion  at  four  next 
morning,  and  at  eight  o’clock  my  advanced  guard  made  some  discove- 
ries, which  induced  me  to  believe  we  were  near  an  Indian  town.  I im- 
mediately pushed  that  body  forward  on  a trot,  and  followed  with  Major 
Caldwell  and  the  2d  battalion,  leaving  Major  M’Dowell  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners.  I reached  Tippecanoe  at  twelve  o’clock,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  watched  my  motions  and  abandoned 
the  place  that  morning.  After  the  destruction  of  this  town  in  June 
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last,  the  enemy  had  returned  and  cultivated  their  corn  and  pulse, 
which  I found  in  high  perfection,  and  in  much  greater  quantity  than  at 
L’Anguille. 

To  refresh  my  horses  and  give  time  to  cut  down  the  corn,  I deter- 
mined to  halt  until  the  next  morning,  and  then  to  resume  my  march  to 
the  Kickapoo  town,  in  the  prarie,  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Oniat- 
tanon  to  that  place.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I had  discovered  some 
murmurings  and  discontent  among  the  men,  which  I found  on  enquiry 
to  proceed  from  their  reluctance  to  advance  farther  into  the  enemy’s 
country ; this  induced  me  to  call  for  a state  of  the  horses  and  provi- 
sions, when,  to  my  great  mortification,  two  hundred  and  seventy  horses 
were  returned  lame  and  tired,  with  barely  five  days  provisions  for  the  men. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I was  compelled  to  abandon  my  designs 
upon  the  Kickapoos  of  the  prarie ; and  with  a degree  of  anguish  not  to 
be  comprehended  but  by  those  who  have  experienced  similar  disap- 
pointments, I marched  forward  to  a town  of  the  same  nation,  situate 
about  three  leagues  west  of  Ouiattanon.  As  I advanced  to  that  town, 
the  enemy  made  some  shew  of  fighting  me,  but  vanished  at  my  ap- 
proach. I destroyed  this  town,  consisting  of  thirty  houses,  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  in  the  mills,  and  the  same  day  I moved  on  to 
Ouiattanon,  where  I forded  the  Wabash,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
the  villages  on  the  margin  of  the  prarie,  where  I encamped  at  seven 
o’clock.  At  this  town  and  the  villages  destroyed  by  Gen.  Scott,  in 
June,  we  found  the  corn  had  been  replanted,  and  was  now  in  high  culti- 
vation, several  fields  being  well  ploughed,  all  which  we  destroyed.  On 
the  12th  I resumed  my  march,  and  falling  into  Gen.  Scott’s  return  trace, 
I arrived  without  any  material  incident  at  the  Rapids  of  Ohio,  on  the 
21st  inst.,  after  a march  by  accurate  computation  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  miles  from  Fort  Washington. 

The  volunteers  of  Kentucky  have,  on  this  occasion,  acquitted  them- 
selves with  their  usual  good  conduct,  but  as  no  opportunity  offered  for 
individual  distinction,  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  one  the  plaudits  to 
which  all  have  an  equal  title.  I cannot,  however,  in  propriety  forbear 
to  express  my  warm  approbation  of  the  good  conduct  of  my  Majors 
M’Dowell  and  Caldwell,  and  of  Col.  Russell,  who,  in  the  character  of  a 
volunteer,  without  commission,  led  my  advance  ; and  I feel  myself  un- 
der obligations  to  Major  Adair  and  Capt.  Parker,  who  acted  immediately 
about  my  person,  for  the  services  they  rendered  me,  by  the  most 
prompt,  active  and  energetic  exertions. 

The  services  which  I have  been  able  to  render,  fall  far  short  of  my 
wishes,  my  intention  and  expectation ; but,  sir,  when  you  reflect  on  the 
causes  which  checked  my  career,  and  blasted  my  designs,  I flatter  my- 
self you  will  believe  every  thing  has  been  done,  which  could  be  done 
in  my  circumstances ; I have  destroyed  the  chief  town  of  the  Ouiatta- 
non nation,  and  made  prisoners  the  sons  and  sisters  of  the  King;  I have 
burnt  a respectable  Kickapoo  village,  and  cut  down  at  least  four  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  corn,  chiefly  in  the  milk.  The  Ouiattanons  left 
without  houses,  home  or  provision,  must  cease  to  war,  and  will  find 
active  employ  to  subsist  their  squaws  and  children  during  the  impend- 
ing winter. 
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Should  these  services  secure  to  the  country  which  I immediately  rep- 
resented, and  the  corps  which  I had  the  honor  to  command,  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  government,  I shall  infer  the  approbation  of  my 
own  conduct,  which,  added  to  a consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty, 
will  constitute  the  richest  reward  1 can  enjoy. 

Mr.  Charles  Vancouvre  will  have  the  honor  to  deliver  this  letter  to 
your  Excellency,  who  attended  me  as  a quartermaster  to  the  expedition, 
and  rendered  me  important  services.  He  is  able  to  give  a satisfactory 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  country  over  which  I passed,  and  can  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  course  and  distance  to  any  point  of  my  route.  I 
recommend  him  to  you  as  a gentleman  of  worth. 

With  the  warmest  and  most  perfect  respect, 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency’s 

Obliged,  obedient  and  most  faithful  servant, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 

His  Excellency  Major  Gen.  St.  Clair,  Fort  Washington. 

A Talk  from  Lieut . Col.  Commandant  James  Wilkinson , to  the  In- 
dian Nations  living  on  the  river  Wabash , 6th  August , 1791 . 

The  arms  of  the  United  States  are  again  exerted  against  you,  and 
again  your  towns  are  in  flames,  and  your  wives  and  children  made  cap- 
tives. Again  you  are  cautioned  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  to  submit  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
willing  to  become  your  friends  and  fathers ; but  at  the  same  time,  are 
determined  to  punish  you  for  every  injury  you  may  offer  to  their  child- 
ren. Regard  not  those  evil  counsellors,  who,  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  benefits  of  your  trade,  advise  to  measures  which  involve  you,  your 
women  and  children,  in  trouble  and  distress.  The  United  States  wish 
to  give  you  peace ; because  it  is  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
that  all  his  children  should  unite  and  live  like  brothers.  But  if  you 
foolishly  prefer  war,  their  warriors  are  ready  to  meet  you  in  battle,  and 
will  not  be  the  first  to  lay  down  the  hatchet.  You  may  find  your 
squaws  and  your  children  under  the  protection  of  our  great  chief  and 
warrior  General  St.  Clair,  at  Fort  Washington;  to  him  you  will  make 
application  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  for  peace. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Kenapacomaqua,  the  9th  day  of 
August,  1791. 

JAMES  WILKINSON,  Lieut.  Col.  Com’dt. 
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The  following  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Congress , was  presented  by  his  Secretary , Mr.  Lear . 

United  States,  Dec.  12,  1791. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  I communicate  to  you  the  information 
received  from  Major  General  St.  Clair,  of  the  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen the  troops  under  his  command. 

Although  the  national  loss  is  considerable,  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  event,  yet  it  may  be  repaired  without  great  difficulty,  excepting  as 
to  the  brave  men  who  have  fallen  on  the  occasion,  and  who  are  a subject 
of  public,  as  well  as  of  private  regret. 

A further  communication  will  shortly  be  made,  of  all  such  matters  as 
shall  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  legislature  to  judge  of  the  future  meas- 
ures which  it  may  be  proper  to  pursue. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

Fort  Washington,  Oct.  6,  1791. 
Sir:-— I have  now  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you, that  the  army  moved 
from  fort  Hamilton,  the  name  I have  given  to  the  fort  on  the  Miami,  on 
the  4th  at  eight  in  the  morning,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Butler. 
The  order  of  march  and  encampment  I had  regulated  before,  and  on  the 
third  returned  to  this  place  to  get  up  the  militia.  They  marched  yes- 
terday, and  consist  of  about  three  hundred  men,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  abstract  of  the  muster.  I have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
at  least  an  equal  number  will  be  up  here  by  the  10th,  and  I have  left 
orders  for  their  following  us.  The  monthly  return  should  have  accom- 
panied this  letter,  but  it  was  not  ready  when  I left  camp,  and  has  not 
been  forwarded  since.  I have  hitherto  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
officers  commanding  corps  to  punctuality  with  respect  to  their  returns, 
but  they  are  mending.  Our  numbers,  after  deducting  the  garrisons  of 
this  place  and  Fort  Hamilton,  are  about  two  thousand,  exclusive  of  the 
militia.  I trust  I shall  find  them  sufficient;  and  should  the  rest  of  the 
militia  come  on,  it  would  make  the  matter  pretty  certain.  But  the  sea- 
son is  now  so  far  advanced,  that  I fear  the  intermediate  posts,  wffiich 
indeed  would  have  been  highly  necessary,  it  will  be  impossible  to  estab- 
lish : in  that,  however,  I must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  of  which 
I will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  apprized  in  due  time.  Should  the 
enemy  come  to  meet  us,  which  seems  to  be  expected,  and  be  discomfited 
there  will  be  no  difficulties  ; but  if  they  expect  us  at  the  Miami  villages, 
the  business  will  wear  another  face,  and  the  intermediate  posts  become 
more  essential. 

Since  the  quarter  master  lias  been  here,  and  got  into  his  geers,  which 
it  took  him  a little  time  to  do,  I am  very  well  satisfied  with'him,  and 
do  believe  he  will  answer  the  description  which  you  were  pleased  to 
give  me  of  him  : his  business  seems  now  to  be  well  arranged. 
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In  order  to  communicate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  with  your 
office,  I have  directed  Capt.  Buel,  when  he  arrives,  to  send  a serjeant  and 
twelve  men  to  a house  that  has  been  newly  erected,  half  way  between 
this  place  and  Lexington,  to  each  of  which  two  men  are  to  be  sent  off 
on  every  Monday  morning  to  carry  dispatches.  Those  for  the  war 
office,  or  any  other  public  letters,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wilkins,  merchant  of  Lexington,  who  has  engaged  to  forward  all  I have 
occasion  to  send,  regularly  once  a week  ; and  should  you,  sir,  think 
proper  to  use  the  same  route  for  any  of  yours,  if  they  are  sent  to  his 
care,  he  will  forward  them  to  me.  I have  been  led  to  prefer  this  channel 
of  communication  to  that  of  the  river,  because  it  appears  to  be  rather  the 
more  certain  of  the  two,  though  it  may  be  a little  more  tedious  and  be- 
cause desertion  continues  to  prevail  among  the  troops,  and  the  sending 
of  small  parties  to  such  a distance  gives  great  opportunity  to  effect  it. 
Gen.  Butler  informs  me  that  no  less  than  twenty-one  went  off  the  night 
before  the  army  moved  from  Fort  Hamilton. 

I am  this  moment  setting  out  for  the  army,  which  I hope  to  overtake 
to-morrow  evening,  and  will  write  to  you  again  as  soon  as  may  be. 

With  great  regard  and  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR. 

To  the  Hon.  Maj.  Gen.  Knox,  Secretary  of  War. 

Camp , eighty-one  miles  advanced  of  Fort  Washington , Nov.  1,  1791. 

Sir: — Since  I had  the  honor  to  write  to  you  on  the  21st ult.,  nothing 
very  material  has  happened  and  indeed  I am  at  present  so  unwell,  and 
have  been  so  for  some  time  past,  that  I could  ill  detail  it,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened— not  that  that  space  of  time  has  been  entirely  barren  of  incidents, 
but  as  few  of  them  have  been  of  the  agreeable  kind,  I beg  you  to  accept 
a sort  of  journal  account  of  them,  which  will  be  the  easiest  for  me. 

On  the  22d  the  indisposition  that  had  hung  about  me  for  some  time, 
sometimes  appearing  as  a bilious  colic,  and  sometimes  as  a rheumatic 
asthma,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  changed  to  a gout  in  the  left  arm  and 
hand,  leaving  the  breast  and  stomach  perfectly  relieved,  and  the  cough, 
which  had  been  excessive,  entirely  gone.  This  day  Mr.  Ellis,  with 
sixty  militia  from  Kentucky,  joined  the  army,  and  brought  up  a quantity 
of  flour  and  beef. 

23rd.  Two  men  taken  in  the  act  of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  one 
for  shooting  another  soldier  and  threatening  to  kill  ail  officer,  were 
hanged  upon  the  grand  parade,  the  whole  army  being  drawn  out.  Since 
the  army  has  halted,  the  country  around  this,  and  a-head  for  fifteen 
miles,  has  been  well  examined  ; it  is  a country,  which  had  we  arrived 
a month  sooner  in  it,  and  with  three  times  the  number  of  animals,  they 
would  have  been  all  fat  now. 

24th.  Named  the  fort  Jefferson , (it  lies  in  lat.  40°,  4',  22",  N.)  and 
marched,  the  same  Indian  path  serving  to  conduct  us  about  six  miles, 
and  encamped  on  good  ground  and  an  excellent  position.  A rivulet  in 
front,  and  a very  large  prairie  which  would  at  the  proper  season  afford 
forage  for  a thousand  horses,  on  the  left.  So  ill  this  day  that  I had 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  with  the  army. 
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25th.  Very  hard  rains  last  night,  obliged  to  halt  to-day,  on  account 
of  provisions  ; for  though  the  soldiery  may  be  kept  pretty  easy  in  camp 
under  the  expectations  of  provisions  arriving,  they  cannot  bear  to  march 
in  advance,  and  take  none  along  with  them.  Received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Hodgdon  by  express  ; 13,000  lbs.  flour  will  arrive  the  27th. 

26th.  A party  of  militia,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  fell  in  with  five  Indians, 
and  suffered  them  to  slip  through  their  fingers  in  their  camp ; articles 
to  the  value  of  twenty-two  dollars  were  found  and  divided.  The  Vir- 
ginia battalion  is  melting  down  very  fast,  notwithstanding  the  promises 
of  the  men  to  the  officers  ; 13  have  been  discharged  by  Col.  Dark  to-day. 

27th.  Gave  orders  for  enlisting  the  levies,  with  the  condition  of 
serving  out  their  time  in  the  present  corps.  Payomingo  arrived  in 
camp  with  his  warriors.  I was  so  unwell  could  only  see  him  and  bid 
him  welcome,  but  entered  on  no  business — considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  levies  about  their  enlistments. 

28th.  Some  clothing  sent  for  to  fort  Washington  for  the  recruits  ar- 
rived was  begun  to  be  distributed,  and  will  have  a good  effect;  but  the 
enlisting  the  levies  does  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  that  might 
have  been  expected — it  is  not  openly  complained  of  by  the  officers,  but 
it  is  certainly  privately,  by  some  of  high  rank,  and  the  measure  of 
tempting  them  with  warm  clothing  condemned.  Mr.  Hodgdon  writes 
me  that  he  is  sending  forward  a quantity  of  woollen  overalls  and  stocks, 
by  General  Butler’s  orders.  I have  ordered  them  to  be  deposited  at  fort 
Jefferson.  Some  few  Indians  about  us,  probably  those  the  militia  fell 
in  with  a day  or  two  ago — two  of  the  levies  were  fired  upon  about  three 
miles  off*,  one  killed  ; two  of  the  militia  likewise,  one  of  them  got  in 
and  the  other  missing,  supposed  to  be  taken. 

29th.  Payomingo  and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks 
and  four  good  riflemen,  gone  on  a scout : they  do  not  propose  to  return 
under  ten  days,  unless  they  sooner  succeed  in  taking  prisoners. 

30th.  The  army  moved  about  nine  o’clock,  and  with  much  difficulty 
made  seven  miles,  having  left  a considerable  part  of  the  tents  by  the 
way,  the  provision  made  by  the  quarter-master  was  not  adequate. 
Three  day’s  flour  issued  to  them.  The  Indian  road  still  with  us.  The 
course  this  day  N.  25°  W. 

31st.  This  morning  about  60  of  the  militia  deserted.  It  was  at  first 
reported,  that  one  half  of  them  had  gone  off,  and  that  their  design  was 
to  plunder  the  convoys  which  were  upon  the  road.  I detached  the  first 
regiment  in  pursuit  of  them,  with  orders  to  Major  Hamtramck  to  send  a 
sufficient  guard  back  with  Benham  (a  commissary)  whenever  he  met 
with  him,  and  follow  them  about  twenty-five  miles  below  fort  Jefferson, 
or  until  he  met  the  second  convoy,  and  then  return  and  join  the  army. 
Benham  arrived  last  night;  and  to-day,  November  1st,  the  army  is 
halted  to  give  the  road-cutters  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  distance 
a-head,  and  that  I might  write  to  you.  I am  this  day  considerably  re- 
covered, and  hope  that  it  will  turn  out,  what  I at  first  expected  it  would 
be,  a friendly  fit  of  the  gout,  come  to  relieve  me  from  every  other  com- 
plaint. 

Yesterday  I was  favored  with  yours  of  the  28th  and  29th  of  Sept.  I 
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have  enclosed  my  communications  with  the  old  and  new  contractors,  and 
their  answers.  My  orders  for  the  post  to  them  are  not  yet  definite ; 
but  they  will  be  very  soon.  In  the  mean  time,  I expect  they  are  both 
at  work. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUR  St.  CLAIR. 

P.  S.  Your  letters  for  General  Wilkinson,  and  General  Scott,  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Brown,  are  sent  back,  and  the  public  thanks  in  the  name 
of  the  president,  presented  to  General  Wilkinson  agreeably  to  your  j 
directions. 

To  the  Hon.  Major  Gen.  Knox,  Secretary  of  War. 

Fort  Washington,  Nov.  9,  1791. 

Sir  : — Yesterday  afternoon  the  remains  of  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand got  back  to  this  place,  and  I have  now  the  painful  task  to  give  you  j 
an  account  of  as  warm  and  unfortunate  an  action  as  almost  any  that  has 
been  fought,  in  which  every  corps  was  engaged  and  worsted,  except  the 
first  regiment,  that  had  been  detached  upon  a service  I had  the  honor  to 
inform  you  of  in  my  last  dispatch,  and  had  not  joined  me. 

On  the  3rd  instant  the  army  had  reached  a creek  about  twelve  yards 
wide,  running  to  the  southward  of  west,  which  I believe  to  have  been 
the  river  St.  Mary,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Miami  of  the  lake*  at 
the  Miami  village,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  marched 
near  nine  miles,  and  were  immediately  encamped  upon  a very  com- 
manding piece  of  ground,  in  two  lines,  having  the  above-mentioned 
creek  in  front.  The  right  wing  composed  of  Butler’s,  Clarke’s  and 
Patterson’s  battalions,  commanded  by  Major-General  Butler,  formed  the 
first  line,  and  the  left  wing  consisting  of  Bedinger’s  and  Gaither’s  bat- 
talions, and  the  second  regiment  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Darke, 
formed  the  second  line,  with  an  interval  between  them  of  about  seventy 
yards,  which  was  all  the  ground  would  allow.  The  right  flank  was 
pretty  well  secured  by  the  creek,  a steep  bank,  and  Faulkner’s  corps ; some 
of  the  cavalry  and  their  piquets  covered  the  left  flank.  The  militia 
were  thrown  over  the  creek,  and  advanced  about  one  quarter  of  a mile 
and  encamped  in  the  same  order.  There  were  a few  Indians  who  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation on  the  advance  of  the  militia.  At  this  place,  which  I judged 
to  be  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Miama  village,  I had  determined  to 
throw  up  a slight  work,  the  plan  of  which  was  concerted  that  evening 
with  Major  Ferguson,  wherein  to  have  deposited  the  men’s  knapsacks, 
and  everything  else  that  was  not  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  have 
moved  on  to  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  was  come 
up ; but  they  did  not  permit  me  to  execute  either,  for  on  the  fourth, 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  when  the  men  had  been  just  dis- 
missed from  the  parade  (for  it  was  a constant  practice  to  have  them  all 
under  arms  a considerable  time  before  daylight)  an  attack  was  made 

* St.  Clair  was  of  the  opinion  that  his  defeat  occurred  upon  St.  Mary,  and  it 
is  so  stated  in  his  official  despatch.  It  is  incorrect.  The  action  took  place  on 
a small  tributary  stream  of  the  Wabash. — JlcClung. 
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updn  the  militia — those  gave  way  in  a very  little  time,  and  rushed  into 
camp  through  Major  Butler’s  battalion,  which  together  with  part  of 
Clarke’s,  threw  them  into  considerable  disorder,  which  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  both,  and  those  officers,  was  never  altogether  remedied, 
the  Indians  following  close  at  their  heels.  The  fire  however  of  the  first 
line  checked  them,  but  almost  instantly  a very  heavy  attack  began  upon 
that  line,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second  likewise  ; 
the  great  weight  of  it  was  directed  against  the  centre  of  each,  where  the 
artillery  was  placed,  and  from  which  the  men  were  repeatedly  driven 
with  great  slaughter.  Finding  no  great  effect  from  our  fire,  and  con- 
fusion beginning  to  spread,  from  the  great  number  of  men  who  were 
falling  in  all  quarters,  it  became  necessary  to  try  what  could  be  done  by 
the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
make  a charge  with  part  of  the  second  line,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy : this  was  executed  with  great  spirit — the  Indians  instantly 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards  ; but  for 
want  of  a sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this  advantage,  they 
soon  returned,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  give  back  in  their  turn. 
At  this  moment  they  had  entered  our  camp  by  the  left  flank,  having 
pushed  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Another  charge  was 
made  here  by  the  second  regiment,  Butler’s  and  Clarke’s  battalions, 
with  equal  effect,  and  it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with 
success ; in  all  of  them  many  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the 
officers,  which,  with  so  raw  troops,  was  a loss  altogether  irremediable. 
In  that  just  spoke  of,  made  by  the  second  regiment,  and  Butler’s  bat- 
talion, Major  Butler  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the 
second  regiment  fell,  except  three,  one  of  whom  Mr.  Creaton,  was  shot 
through  the  body.  Our  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers 
killed,  except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  very  badly  wounded,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  army  fallen,  being  cut  off  from  the  road,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  attempt  the  regaining  it,  and  to  make  a retreat  if  possible  : to 
this  purpose  the  remains  of  the  army  were  formed  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  towards  the  right  of  the  encampment,  from  which 
by  the  way  of  the  second  line,  another  charge  was  made  upon  the 
enemy,  as  if  with  the  design  to  turn  their  right  flank,  but  in  fact  to  gain 
the  road.  This  was  effected,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  open  the  militia  took 
along  it,  followed  by  the  troops,  Major  Clarke  with  his  battalion  cover- 
ing the  rear.  The  retreat,  in  these  circumstances  was  you  may  be  sure 
a very  precipitate  one — it  was  in  fact  a flight.  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned  ; but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  an  horse 
was  left  alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable. 
But  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  pur- 
suit, (which  continued  about  four  miles)  had  ceased.  I found  the  road 
strewed  with  them  for  many  miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ; for 
having  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could 
not  be  pricked  out  of  a walk,  I could  not  get  forward  myself ; and  the 
orders  I sent  forward,  either  to  halt  the  front  or  to  prevent  the  men 
from  parting  with  tneir  arms,  were  unattended  to. 

The  route  continued  quite  to  Fort  Jefferson,  29  miles,  which  was 
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reached  at  a little  after  sun-setting.  The  action  began  about  half  an  hour 
before  sun-rise,  and  the  retreat  was  attempted  half  an  hour  after  nine 
o’clock. 

I have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ; but 
Major  General  Butler,  Lieut.  Colonel  Oldham,  of  the  militia,  Majors 
Ferguson,  Heart  and  Clarke,  are  among  the  former.  Col.  Sargent,  my 
Adjutant  General,  Lieut.  Col.  Darke,  Lieut.  Col.  Gibson,  Major  Butler, 
and  the  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  me  as  an  aid-de-camp,  are  among 
the  latter,  and  a great  number  of  captains  and  subalterns  in  both. 

I have  now,  sir,  finished  my  melancholy  tale — a tale  that  will  be  felt 
sensibly  by  every  one  that  has  sympathy  for  private  distress,  or  for 
public  misfortune. 

I have  nothing,  sir,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  troops  but  their  want 
of  discipline,  which  from  the  short  time  they  had  been  in  service  it  was 
impossible  they  should  have  acquired,  and  which  rendered  it  very  diffi- 
cult, when  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  to  reduce  them  again  to 
order,  and  is  one  reason  why  the  loss  has  fallen  so  heavily  upon  ttie 
officers,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  effect  it ; neither  were 
my  own  exertions  wanting,  but  worn  down  with  illness,  and  suffering 
under  a painful  disease,  unable  either  to  mount  or  dismount  a horse 
without  assistance,  they  were  not  so  great  as  they  otherwise  would,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  have  been.  We  were  overpowered  by  numbers  ; but 
it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  observe,  that  though  composed  of  so  many 
different  species  of  troops,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  through  the 
whole  army  during  the  campaign. 

At  Fort  Jefferson,  I found  the  first  regiment,  which  had  returned  from 
the  service  they  had  been  sent  upon,  without  either  overtaking  the  de- 
serters or  meeting  the  convoys  of  provision.  I am  not  certain,  sir, 
whether  I ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  this  regiment  from  the  field 
of  action  as  fortunate  or  otherwise ; I incline  to  think  it  was  fortunate  : 
for  I very  much  doubt  whether,  had  it  been  in  the  action,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  had  been  turned : and  if  it  had  not  the  triumph  of  the  enemy 
would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the  country  would  have  been  des- 
titute of  every  means  of  defence. 

Taking  a view  of  the  situation  of  our  broken  troops  at  fort  Jefferson, 
and  that  there  was  no  provisions  in  the  fort,  I called  upon  the  field  officers, 
viz:  Lieut.  Col.  Darke,  Major  Hamtramck,  Major  Zeigler  and  Major 
Gaither,  together  with  the  Adjutant  General  for  their  advice,  what  would 
be  proper  further  to  be  done,  and  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that 
the  addition  of  the  first  regiment,  unbroken  as  it  was,  did  not  put  the 
army  on  as  respectable  a footing  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  because  a 
great  part  of  it  was  now  unarmed  ; that  it  had  been  then  found  unequal 
to  the  enemy ; and  should  they  come  on  which  was  probable,  would  be 
found  so  again  : that  the  troops  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  fort,  both 
because  it  was  so  small,  and  that  there  were  no  provisions  in  it ; that 
provisions  were  known  to  be  upon  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  at 
most  two  marches ; that,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  to  move,  without 
loss  of  time  to  meet  the  provisions,  when  the  men  might  have  the  sooner 
an  opportunity  of  some  refreshment,  and  that  a proper  detachment  might 
be  sent  back  with  it  to  have  it  safely  deposited  in  the  fort.  This  advice 
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was  accepted,  and  the  army  put  in  motion  again  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
marched  all  night,  and  the  succeeding  day  met  with  a quantity  of  flour, 
part  of  it  was  distributed  immediately,  part  taken  back  to  supply  the 
army  on  the  march  to  fort  Hamilton,  and  the  remainder  {about  fifty  horse 
loads)  sent  forward  to  fort  Jeflferson  ; the  next  day  a drove  of  cattle  was 
met  with  for  the  same  place,  and  I have  information  that  both  got  in. 
The  wounded  who  had  been  left  at  that  place,  were  ordered  to  be  brought 
here  by  the  return  horses. 

I have  said,  sir,  in  a former  part  of  this  letter,  that  we  were  overpow- 
ered by  numbers ; of  that,  however,  I have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
weight  of  the  fire,  which  was  always  a most  deadly  one,  and  generally 
delivered  from  the  ground,  few  of  the  enemy  shewing  themselves  on 
foot,  except  when  they  were  charged ; and  that  in  a few  minutes  our 
whole  camp,  which  extended  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  was  entirely  surrounded,  and  attacked  on  all  quarters. 

The  loss,  sir,  the  public  has  sustained  by  the  fall  of  so  many  brave 
officers,  particularly  Gen.  Butler  and  Maj.  Ferguson,  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted;  but  it  is  a circumstance  that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune  in 
some  measure,  that  all  of  them  fell  most  gallantly  doing  their  duty.  I 
have  had  very  particular  obligations  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
survivors,  but  to  none  more  than  to  Col.  Sargent.  He  has  discharged 
the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal,  with  exactness,  and  with  intel- 
ligence, and  on  all  occasions  afforded  me  every  assistance  in  his  power  ; 
which  I have  also  experienced  from  my  aid-de-camp,  Lieut.  Denny,  and 
the  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  with  me  in  that  station,  as  a volunteer. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  regard,  I have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR. 

To  the  Hon.  Maj.  Gen.  Knox.  Secretary  of  War. 

P.  S.  Some  orders  that  had  been  given  to  Col.  Oldham,  over  night 
and  which  were  of  much  consequence,  were  not  excuted  ; and  some 
very  material  intelligence  was  communicated  by  Capt.  Slough  to  Gen. 
Butler,  in  the  course  of  the  night  before  the  action,  which  was  never 
imparted  to  me,  nor  did  I hear  of  it  until  after  my  arrival  here. 

Philadelphia,  December  23'. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  Lieutenant  Denny,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Major 
General  St.  Clair,  arrived  with  despatches  for  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  Fort  Washington,  the  17th  November. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Jefferson  was  intended  to  be  continued,  and  was 
not  conceived  to  be  in  any  danger ; it  was  supplied  with  provisions, 
provided  with  artillery,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Shailer,  of  the  2nd 
regiment.  Most  of  the  wounded  had  arrived  at  Fort  Washington  from 
Fort  Jefferson. 

Piamingo,  the  Chickasaw  chief,  had  returned  safe  with  his  warriors, 
and  Captain  Sparks,  of  Clarke’s  battalion,  bringing  with  them  five  scalps. 

The  Kentucky  militia,  under  Generals  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  all 
mounted  and  furnished  with  twenty  days  provision,  will  probably  arrive 
at  Fort  Washington  about  the  20th  of  November. 

It  was  expected  that  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  Indians  would 
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afford  a good  opportunity  for  the  militia  to  make  an  important  stroke 
yet  this  winter. 

The  brave  Major  Clark  (who  covered  the  retreat  with  some  soldiers) 
supposed  to  be  killed,  had  arrived  safe  at  Fort  Washington. 

The  levies  were  generally  discharged,  excepting  those  who  had 
enlisted  into  the  regular  service. 

Authentic  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Army  of  the  United 

States , commanded  by  Major  General  St.  Clair , November  4th, 

1791.  From  the  returns  of  the  Adjutant  General . 

Major  General  Butler,  killed.  Colonel  Sargent,  (Adjutant  General) 
and  the  Viscount  Malartie,  acting  as  Aid-de-Camp,  wounded. 

Artillery. — Killed — Major  Ferguson,  Captain  Bradford,  Lieutenant 
Spear.  Wounded — Captain  Ford. 

Cavalry. — Wounded — Captain  Trueman,  Lieutenant  de  Butts,  Cor- 
net Bhines. 

First  United  States  Regiment. — Wounded — Captain  Doyle.  Second 
United  States  Regiment — Killed — Major  Heart,  Captains  Kirwood, 
Phelon  and  Newman,  Lieutenant  Warren,  Ensigns  Balch  and  Cobb. — 
Wounded — Lieutenant  Greaton. 

First  Regiment  of  Levies. — Killed — Captains  Van  Swearingen,  Tip- 
ton  and  Price ; Lieutenants  M’Math  and  Boyd ; Ensigns  Wilson,  Reeves, 
Brooks, Chace  and  Turner;  Adjutant  Burges;  Dr.  Grasson.  Wounded 
— Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke;  Captains  Darke  and  Buchannen,  Lieu- 
tenants Morgan, Lyle,  M’Rhea, Davidson  and  Price;  Adjutant  Whistler. 

Second  Regiment  of  Levies. — Killed — Captains  Cribbs,  Piatt,  Smith 
and  Purdy;  Lieutenants  Kelso  and  Lukins;  Ensigns  M’Michael,  Beat- 
tie  and  Purdy;  Adjutant  Anderson.  Wounded — Lieutenant  Colonel 
Gibson,  Major  Butler,  Captain  Slough;  Lieutenants  Thompson,  Cum- 
mings and  Reed  ; Ensign  Morehead  ; Adjutant  Crawford. 

Kentucky  Militia — Killed — Lieutenant  Colonel  Oldham,  Captain  Le- 
man, Lieutenant  Briggs,  Ensign  Montgomery.  Wounded — Captains 
Thomas  and  Madison;  Lieutenants  Owens  and  Stagner;  Ensign  Wal- 
ter and  Dr.  Ganoe. 

Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Privates . — Killed  and  missing, 
593 ; Wounded,  214. 

N.  B.  Of  the  1st  United  States  Regiment,  a small  detachment  only 
was  in  the  action,  the  regiment  being  on  command. 
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GREENYILLE  TREATY,  1795. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come , greeting: 
WThereas,  a treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  tribes  of  Indians  called  the  Wyandotts,  Delawares, 
Shawanese,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Putawatimes,  Miamis,  Eel-river, 
Weeas,  Kickapoos,  Piankashaws,  and  Kaskaskias,  was  made  and  con- 
| eluded  on  the  third  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
i ninety-five,  by  Anthony  Wayne,  Major  General,  commanding  the 
j army  of  the  United  States,  duly  authorized  thereto,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Sachems  and  War  Chiefs  of  the  before  mentioned  nations  and  tribes 
of  Indians,  whose  names  are  thereunto  signed,  on  the  other  part;  which 
treaty  is  in  the  words  and  form  following,  viz : 

“A  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Tribes  of  Indians  called  the  Wyandotts , Delawares , Shawanese, 
Ottawas , Chippewas , Putawatimes , Miamis , Eel-river , Weeas , 
Kickapoos , Pinkashaws  and  Kaskaskias. 

uTo  put  an  end  to  a destructive  war,  to  settle  all  controversies,  and 
to  restore  harmony  and  a friendly  intercourse  between  the  said  United 
States  and  Indian  tribes:  Anthony  Wayne,  Major  General,  command- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  sole  commissioner  for  the  good 
purposes  above  mentioned,  and  the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  by  their 
Sachems,  Chiefs  and  Warriors,  met  together  at  Greenville,  the  head- 

I quarters  of  the  said  army,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles,  which, 
when  ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  binding  on  them  and  the  said  In- 
dian tribes. 

Art.  1.  Henceforth  all  hostilities  shall  cease;  peace  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  shall  be  perpetual ; and  a friendly  intercourse  shall  take  place 
between  the  said  United  States  and  Indian  tribes. 

Art,  2.  All  prisoners  shall  on  both  sides  be  restored.  The  Indians 
prisoners  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  still  remaining  prisoners  among  the  Indians, 
shall  be  delivered  up  in  ninety  days  from  the  date  hereof,  to  the  general 
or  commanding  officer  at  Greenville,  Fort  Wayne  or  Fort  Defiance; 
and  ten  Chiefs  of  the  said  tribes  shall  remain  at  Greenville  as  hostages, 
until  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  shall  be  effected. 

Art.  3.  The  general  boundary  line  between  the  larftls  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  Cayaboga  river,  and  run  thence  up  the  same  to  the  portage  between 
that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum ; thence  down  that 
branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Lawrence ; thence  westerly  to 
a fork  of  that  branch  of  the  great  Miami  river  running  into  the  Ohio, 
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at  or  near  which  fork  stood  Loromie’s  store,  and  where  commences  the 
portage  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Mary's  river,  which  is 
a branch  of  the  Miami,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie  ; thence  a westerly 
course  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  a branch  of  the  Wabash; 
thence  south-westerly  in  a direct  line  to  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  intersect  that 
river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucke  on  Catawa  river.  And  in  con- 
sideration of  the  peace  now  established,  of  the  goods  formerly  received 
from  the  United  States,  of  those  now  to  be  delivered,  and  of  the  yearly 
delivery  of  goods  now  stipulated  to  be  made  hereafter,  and  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  injuries  and  expenses  they  have  sustained  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  said  Indian  tribes  do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  for- 
ever, all  their  claims  to  the  lands  lying  eastwardly  and  southwardly  of 
the  general  boundary  line  now  described;  and  these  lands,  or  any  part 
of  them,  shall  never  hereafter  be  made  a cause  or  pretence,  on  the 
part  of  the  said  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  of  war  or  injury  to  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  people  thereof. 

And  for  the  same  considerations  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  returning 
friendship  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  and  of  their  confidence  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  desire  to  provide  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  that 
convenient  intercourse  which  will  be  beneficial  to  both  parties,  the  said 
Indian  tribes  do  also  cede  to  the  United  States  the  following  pieces  of 
land,  to  wit:  (1)  One  piece  of  land  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  Loro- 
mie’s store,  before  mentioned.  (2)  One  piece  two  miles  square,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigable  water  or  landing  on  the  St.  Mary’s,  near  Girty’s 
town.  (3)  One  piece  six  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
water  of  the  Au-Glaize  river.  (4)  One  piece  six  miles  square,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Au-Glaize  and  Miami  rivers,  where  Fort  Defiance 
now  stands.  (5)  One  piece  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s,  where  Fort  Wayne  now 
stands,  or  near  it.  (6)  One  piece  two  miles  square,  on  the  Wabash 
river  at  the  end  of  the  portage  from  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  about 
eight  miles  westward  from  Fort  Wayne.  (7)  One  piece  six  miles 
square,  at  the  Ouatanon  or  old  Weea  towns  on  the  Wabash  river. — 
(8)  One  piece  twelve  miles  square,  at  the  British  Fort  on  the  Miami  of 
the  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  (9)  One  piece  six  miles  square,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  said  river  where  it  empties  into  the  Lake.  (10)  One 
piece  six  miles  square,  upon  Sandusky  Lake,  where  a fort  formerly 
stood.  (11)  One  piece  two  miles  square,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  San- 
dusky river.  (12)  The  post  of  Detroit  and  all  the  land  to  the  north,  the 
west  and  the  south  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments,  and  so  much 
more  land  to  be  annexed  to  the  district  of  Detroit  as  shall  be  compre- 
hended between  the  river  Rosine  on  the  south,  lake  St.  Clair  on  the 
north,  and  a general  course  whereof  shall  be  six  miles  distant  from  the 
west  end  of  lake  Erie,  and  Detroit  river.  (13)  The  post  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  and  all  the  land  on  the  island,  on  which  that  post  stands,  and 
the  main  land  adjacent  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments ; and  a piece 
of  land  on  the  main  to  the  north  of  the  island  to  measure  six  miles  on 
lake  Huron,  or  the  straight  between  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to 
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extend  three  miles  back  from  the  water  of  the  lake  or  straight,  and  also 
the  island  De  Bois  Blanc,  being  an  extra  and  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chip- 
pewa nation.  (14)  One  piece  of  land  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chicago  river,  emptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
a fort  formerly  stood.  (15)  One  piece  twelve  miles  square,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.  (16)  One 
piece  six  miles  square,  at  the  old  Pioras  fort  and  village,  near  the  south 
end  of  the  Illinois  lake  on  said  Illinois  river.  And  whenever  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  think  proper  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  hereby  ceded  to  them,  they  shall  give  timely  notice  thereof  to  the 
said  tribes  of  Indians,  that  they  may  appoint  some  of  their  wisest  chiefs 
to  attend  and  see  tha  tthe  lines  are  run  according  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

And  the  said  Indian  tribes  will  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a free  passage  by  land  and  by  water,  as  one  and  the  other  shall 
be  found  convenient,  through  their  country,  along  the  chain  of  posts 
herein  before  mentioned ; that  is  to  say  from  the  commencement  of  the 
portage  aforesaid  at  or  near  Loromie’s  Store,  thence  along  said  portage 
to  the  St.  Mary’s,  and  down  the  same  to  fort  Wayne,  and  then  down  the 
Miami  to  Lake  Erte — again  from  the  commencement  of  the  portage  at 
or  near  Loromie’s  store  along  the  portage  from  thence  to  the  river  Au- 
glaise,  and  down  the  same  to  its  junction  with  the  Miami  at  Fort  De- 
fiance : again  from  the  commencement  of  the  portage  aforesaid,  to  San- 
dusky river,  and  down  the  same  to  Sandusky  Bay  and  Lake  Erie,  and 
from  Sandusky  to  the  post  which  shall  be  taken  at  or  near  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake ; and  from  thence  to  Detroit. 
Again,  from  the  mouth  of  Chicago  to  the  commencement  of  the  portage 
between  that  river  and  the  Illinois,  and  down  the  Illinois  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  also  from  Fort  Wayne  along  the  portage  aforesaid  which 
leads  to  the  Wabash,  and  then  down  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio.  And  the 
said  Indian  tribes  will  also  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
free  use  of  the  harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers  along  the  lakes  adjoining 
the  Indian  lands  for  sheltering  vessels  and  boats,  and  liberty  to  land 
their  cargoes  where  necessary  for  their  safety. 

Art.  4th.  In  consideration  of  the  peace  now  established  and  of  the 
cessions  and  relinquishments  of  lands  made  in  the  preceding  article  by 
the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  of  the  United 
States  as  the  great  means  of  rendering  this  peace  strong  and  perpetual ; 
the  United  States  relinquish  their  claims  to  all  other  Indian  lands  north- 
ward of  the  river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  and 
southward  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  waters  uniting  them  ; according  to 
the  boundary  line  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  in  the  year  1783.  But 
reserves  from  this  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  the  following  tracts 
of  land.  1st.  The  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  near  the 
rapids  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  has  been  assigned  to  Gen.  Clark,  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  warriors.  2d.  The  post  of  St.  Vincennes  on  the 
river  Wabash,  and  the  lands  adjacent;  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been 
extinguished.  3d.  The  lands  at  all  other  places  in  possession  of  the 
French  people  and  other  white  settlers  among  them,  of  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  distinguished  as  mentioned  in  the  3d  article ; and  4th. 
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The  post  of  fort  Massac  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  which 
several  parcels  of  land  so  excepted,  the  said  tribes  relinquish  all  the  title 
and  claim  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have. 

And  for  the  same  considerations  and  with  the  same  views,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  United  States  now  deliver  to  the  said  Indian  tribes  a 
quantity  of  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  do  hereby  acknowledge ; and  henceforward  every  year 
forever  the  United  States  will  deliver  at  some  convenient  place  northward 
of  the  river  Ohio,  like  useful  goods,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  value  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ; reckoning 
that  value  at  the  first  cost  of  goods  in  the  city  or  place  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  shall  be  procured.  The  tribes  to  which  those  goods 
are  to  be  annually  delivered,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to 
be  delivered,  are  the  following: 

1st.  To  the  Wyandotts  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  2d.  To 
the  Delawares,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  3d.  To  the  Shaw- 
anese,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  4th.  To  the  Miamis,  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  5th.  To  the  Ottawas  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  6th.  To  the  Chippewas,  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  7th.  To  the  Putawatimes,  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  8th.  And  to  the  Kickapoo,  Weea,  Elk-river,  Piankashaw 
and  Kaskaskias  tribes  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Provided , That  if  either  of  the  said  tribes  shall  hereafter  at  an  annual 
delivery  of  their  share  of  the  goods  aforesaid,  desire  that  a part  of  their 
annuity  should  be  furnished  in  domestic  animals,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  other.utensils  convenient  for  them,  and  in  compensation  to 
useful  artificers  who  may  reside  with  or  near  them,  and  be  employed  for 
their  benefit,  the  same  shall  at  the  subsequent  annual  deliveries  be  fur- 
nished accordingly. 

Art.  5th.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the  Indian  lands 
relinquished  by  the  United  States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  the  meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this : the 
Indian  tribes  who  have  a right  to  those  lands,  are  quietly  to  enjoy  them, 
hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  so  long  as  they  please,  without  any 
molestation  from  the  United  States,  but  when  those  tribes  or  any  of  them 
shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands  or  any  part  them,  they  are  to  be  sold 
only  to  the  United  States,  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will 
protect  all  the  said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  per- 
sons who  intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes  again 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  said  United 
States  and  no  other  power  whatever. 

Art.  6th.  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  white 
person  or  persons  shall  presume  to  settle  upon  the  lands  now  relin- 
quished by  the  United  States,  such  citizen  or  other  person  shall  be  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indian  tribe  on  whose 
land  the  settlement  shall  be  made,  may  drive  off  the  settler,  or  punish 
him  in  such  a manner  as  they  shall  think  fit ; and  because  such  settle- 
ments made  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  will  be  injurious 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  the  United  States  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
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break  them  up  and  remove  and  punish  the  settlers  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  and  so  effect  that  protection  of  the  Indian  lands  hereinbefore 
stipulated. 

Art.  7.  The  same  tribe  of  Indians,  parties  to  this  Treaty,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  hunt  within  the  territory  and  lands  which  they  have  now  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance  or  molestation,  so  long  as  they 
demean  themselves  peaceably,  and  offer  no  injury  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Art.  8.  Trade  shall  be  opened  with  the  said  Indian  tribes  ; and  they 
do  hereby  respectively  engage  to  afford  protection  to  such  persons,  with 
their  property,  as  shall  be  duly  licensed  to  reside  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  to  their  agents  and  servants;  but  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  reside  at  any  of  their  towns  or  hunting  camps  as  a tra- 
der, who  is  not  furnished  with  a license  for  that  purpose,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  or  such  other  person  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  authorize  to  grant  such  licenses,  to  the  end  that  the  said  Indians 
may  not  be  imposed  on  in  their  trade.  And  if  any  licensed  trader  shall 
abuse  his  privilege,  by  unfair  dealing,  upon  complaint  and  proof  thereof, 
his  license  shall  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  shall  be  further  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And  if  any  person  shall 
intrude  himself  as  a trader,  without  such  license,  the  said  Indians  shall 
take  and  bring  him  before  the  Superintendent  or  his  deputy,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  And  to  prevent  impositions  by  forged  licenses, 
the  said  Indians  shall  at  least,  once  a year,  give  information  to  the 
Superintendent  pr  his  deputy,  of  the  names  of  the  traders  residing 
among  them. 

Art.  9.  Lest  the  firm  peace  and  friendship  now  established  should  be 
interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  the  United  States,  and  the 
said  Indian  tribes  agree,  that  for  injuries  done  by  individuals  on  either 
side,  no  private  revenge  or  retaliation  shall  take  place;  but  instead 
thereof,  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the  party  injured  to  the  other:  By 
the  said  Indian  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Superintendent  by  him  appointed ; and  by  the  Superin- 
tendent or  other  person  appointed  by  the  President,  to  the  principal 
Chiefs  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  or  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  offender 
belongs ; and  such  prudent  measures  shall  then  be  pursued  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  said  peace  and  friendship  unbroken,  until  the 
Legislature  [or  Great  Council]  of  the  United  States  shall  make  other 
equitable  provision  in  the  case,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Should 
any  Indian  tribes  meditate  a war  against  the  United  States,  or  either  of 
them,  and  the  same  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  before  mentioned 
tribes,  or  either  of  them,  they  do  hereby  engage  to  give  immediate  notice 
thereof  to  the  general  or  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  nearest  post.  And  should  any  tribe,  with  hostile  intentions 
against  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  attempt  to  pass  through 
their  country,  they  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  same,  and  in  like  man- 
ner give  information  of  such  attempt,  to  the  general  or  officer  command- 
ing, as  soon  as  possible,  that  all  causes  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  may 
be  avoided  between  them  and  the  United  States.  In  like  manner  the 
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United  States  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  Indian  tribes  of  any  harm 
that  may  be  meditated  against  them  or  either  of  them,  that  shall  come 
to  their  knowledge;  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  and  prevent  the 
same,  that  the  friendship  between  them  may  be  uninterrupted. 

Art.  10.  All  other  treaties  heretofore  made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  said  Indian  tribes  or  any  of  them,  since  the  treaty  of  1783,  be-  j 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  treaty,  shall  henceforth  cease  and  become  void. 

In  Testimony  whereof  the  said  Anthony  Wayne,  and  the  Sachems  and 
War  chiefs  of  the  before  mentioned  nation  and  tribes  of  Indians,  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals.  Done  at  Greenville, 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  on 
the  3d  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

A.  WAYNE,  [L.  S.] 

In  presence  of,  (the  word  “ goods”  in  the  6th  line  of  the  3d  article  ; 
the  word  “ before”  in  the  26th  line  of  the  3rd  article  ; the  words  “ five 
hundred”  in  the  10th  line  of  the  4th  article,  and  the  word  “ Pianka- 
shaw”  in  the  14th  line  of  the  4th  article  being  first  interlined.)  II.  De 
Butts,  first  A.  D.  C.  and  Sec.  to  M.  G.  Wayne  ; W.  H.  Harrison,  Aid-  I 
de-Camp  to  M.  G.  Wayne  ; T.  Lewis,  Aid-de  Camp  to  M.  G.  Wayne ; 
James  O’Hara,  Quarter-master  General  ; John  Mill,  Major  of  Infantry, 
and  Adjutant  General ; Caleb  Swan,  P.  M.  T.  U*  S. ; George  Demter, 
Lieut,  artillery  ; Vigo ; P.  Fris  La  Fontaine ; Ant.  Laselle  ; H La- 
selle ; Jno.  Beau  Bien  ; David  Jones,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  L.;  Lewis  Beu- 
fait;  R.  Lachambre  ; Jas.  Pepen  ; Baties  Coutien  ; P.  Navarre,  Wm. 
Wells,  Jacques  Lasselle,  M.  Morin,  Bt.  Sans  Crame,  Christopher  Mil- 
ler, Robert  Wilson,  Abraham  x Williams,  Isaac  x Zane,  sworn  Inter- 
preters. 

Wyandotts — Tar-he,  or  Crane,  J.  Williams,  jr.,  Tey-yagh-taw,  Ha- 
ro-en-you,  or  half  King’s  Son,  Te-haaw-to-rens,  Aw-me-yee-ray,  Staye- 
tah,  Sha-tey-ya-ron-yah,  or  Leather  Lips,  Daugh  shut-tay-ah,  Sha-aw- 
runthe. 

Delawares — Teta-bokshake,  or  Grand  Glaize  King,  Le-man-tan-quis, 
or  Black  King,  Wa-bat-thoe,  Magh-pi-way,  orRed  Feather,  Kik-tha-we- 
hund,  or  Anderson,  Bu-kon-ge-helas,  Welle-baw-kee-lund,  Pee-kee-tele- 
mund,or  ThomasAdams,  Kish«ko-pe-kund,  or  Capt.  Buffaloe,  Ame-na- 
hehan,  or  Captain  Crow,  Que  Shawk-fey,  or  Geo.  Washington,  Wey- 
Win-quis,  or  Billy  Siscomb,  Moses. 

Shawane.se — Mis-qua-Coo-na-caw,  or  Red  Pole,  Cut-the-we-ka-saw, 
or  Black  Hoof,  Kay-se-wa-e-serkah,  Wey-tha-pa-mat-tha,  Nia-nvm-se- 
ka,  Way-the-ah,  or  Long  Shanks,  Wey-a-pier-sen-waw,  or  Blue  Jacket, 
Ne-que-iaugh-aw,  Hah-goo-see-kaw,  or  Captain  Reed. 

Ottawas — Au-Goosh-away,  Kee-No-sha-Meek,  La  Ma-lice,  Ma-chi- 
we-tah,  Tho-wo-na-wa,  Se-Caw. 

Chippewas — Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  or  Bad  Bird,  Nah-sho-ga-she, 
(from  lake  Superior,')  Ka-tha-wa  sung,  Ma-sass,  Ne-me-kass,  or  Little 
Thunder,  Pe-shaw-kay,  or  Young  Ox,  Nan-guey,  Mee-ne-doh-gee-sogh, 
Pec-wan-she-me-nogh,  Wey-me-gwas,  Gob-ma-a-tick. 

Ottawa — Cee-go-Nickska,  (an  Ottawa  from  Sankusky.) 
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Bulawatames  of  the  river  St.  Joseph — Thu-pe-ne-bu,  Naw-ac,  for 
himself  and  brother  A-fl-me-the,  Ne-Nan-se-ka,  Kee-sass,  or  Sun,  Ka- 
ba-ma-saw,  for  himself  and  brother  Chi-san-saurgan,  Su-ga-nunk,  Wap- 
me-me,  or  White  Pidgeon,  Warche-ness,  for  himself  and  brother  Per- 
dango-shok,  Wab-shi-caw-naw,  La  Chasse,  Me-she-ge-the-nogh,  for 
himself  and  brother  Wa-wa-sek,  Hingo-swash,  A-ne-wa-sa\v,  Naw- 
budgh,  Mis-se-no-go-mavv,  Wa-werege-she,  Thavv-me,  or  le  Blanc,  Gee- 
que,  for  himself  and  brother  She-win-se. 

Patawatamies  of  Huron — O-ki-a,  Chamung,  Se-ga-gewan,  Na-wan- 
me,  for  himself  and  brother  A Gin,  Mar-chand,  We  Na-me-ac. 

Miamies — Na-goh-quan-gogh,  or  Le  Gris,  Mer-she-kun-nogh-quoh, 
or  Little  Turtle. 

Miamis  and  Eel  River — Pee-jer-wa,  or  Richard  Ville,  Cooh-ker- 
pogh-fogh. 

Eel  Uiver  Tribe — Sha-me-kun-ne-sa,  or  Soldier. 

Mirmis — Wa-pe-man-gwa,  or  the  White  Loon. 

Weeds,  for  themselves  and  the  Piankashaws — A Ma  Cun-sa,  or  Lit- 
le  Beaver,  A-Coo-la-tha,  or  Little  Fox,  Francis. 

Kickapoos  and  Kaskaskias — Kee-aw-hah,  Ne-migh-ka,  or  Joseph 
Renard,  Pai-dee*ka-nogh. 

Delawares  of  Sandusky — Haw-kin-pumis-ka,  Pay-a-mawk-sey,  Ry- 
tue-co,  of  the  Six  Nations,  living  at  Sandusky. 

Now  know  ye,  that  I have  seen  and  considered  the  said  treaty,  do,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senant  of  the  United  States, 
accept,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof. 
, In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 

< l.  s.  > States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  signed  the  same  with  my 
J hand.  Given  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

By  the  President, 

Timothy  Pickering. 

Deposited  among  the  Rolls,  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 


AND 

STATISTICS  OF 

WESTMORELAND,  WASHINGTON,  FAYETTE, 

ALLEGHENY,  SOMERSET,  GREENE,  ARMSTRONG, 
BEAVER,  BUTLER  AND  CLARION. 


The  topographical  description  of  the  several  counties  is  presented 
under  the  following  general  heads,  viz  : Original  Organization,  Present 

Limits,  Boundaries,  Population,  Townships,  Physical  Description, 
General  Statistics,  Streams,  Education,  Towns,  Villages,  Miscellaneous 
Matters  and  Remarks. 

[NO.  XXVII.] 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

On  the  presentation  and  mature  consideration  of  a petition  to  the  Leg- 
islature, from  a great  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Bedford, 
west  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  setting  forth  the  great  hardships  of  being  remote 
from  the  seat  of  judicature  and  the  public  offices,  the  county  of  West- 
moreland was  erected  by  an  act  passed  February  26,  1773,  defining  the 
boundaries  as  follows  : “ Beginningin  the  province  line  of  Pennsylva- 

nia, where  the  most  westerly  branch,  commonly  called  the  south  of 
Great  Branch  of  Youghiogheny  river  crosses  the  same;  then  down  the 
easterly  side  of  the  said  branch  and  river  to  Laurel  Hill ; thence  along 
the  ridge  of  the  said  hill,  northeastward,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  or  till 
it  runs  into  the  Allegheny  hill ; thence  along  the  ridge  dividing  the 
waters  of  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  river,  to  the  purchase  line  at 
the  head  of  Susquehanna ; thence  due  west  to  the  limits  of  the  province, 
and  by  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

By  an  act  of  1785,  Benjamin  Davis,  Michael  Rough,  John  Shields, 
John  Pomroy  and  Hugh  Martin,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  pur- 
chase a piece  of  ground,  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county ; with 
this  proviso , ‘‘that  the  piece  of  land  be  not  further  east  than  the  Nine 
Mile  Run,  nor  further  west  than  Bushy  Run,  nor  further  north  than 
Loyalhanna,  nor  further  south  than  five  miles  south  of  the  Old  Penn- 
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sylvania  road  leading  to  Pittsburg,”  and  thereon  to  erect  a court  house 
and  prison  for  the  use  of  the  county. 

The  ample  limits  of  this  county  have  been  gradually  reduced  by 
erecting  the  following  counties,  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  Westmoreland  ; 
Washington,  1781  ; Fayette,  1783;  Allegheny,  1788;  Butler,  Mercer, 
Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Venango  and  Armstrong,  1800;  Indiana,  1803. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armstrong  and  Indiana;  east 
by  Cambria  and  Somerset ; south  by  Fayette  ; and  west  by  Washington 
and  Allegheny.  Its  length  is  37  miles,  breadth  29,  area  1,004  miles, 
and  contains  062,560  acres  of  land.  Central  latitude,  40°  18',  longitude 
1 20°  32',  west  from  Washington  City.  The  population  in  1790  was 

C 16,018;  in  1800,  22,726;  in  1810,  26,492  ; in  1820,  30,540  ; in  1830, 
38,500;  in  1840,  42,699;  at  present  about  45,000. 


The  following  table  exhibits  at  one 

view  the  population  of  each 

town - 

ship , according  to  census  of  1810,  ’20,  ’30,  and  ’40. 

TOWNSHIPS,  BOROUGHS. 

POPULATION. 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Greensburg  borough, 

685 

770 

810 

800 

Washington, 

1695 

1478 

2153 

2004 

Allegheny, 

1388 

2058 

2642 

Loyalhannah, 

1130 

Derry, 

2380 

2301 

3890 

3722 

New  Alexandria  borough, 

42  7 

Salem, 

1518 

1965 

2294 

1892 

Salem  borough, 

204 

North  Huntingdon, 

2345 

2217 

3170 

1878 

Sewickly, 

1573 

Rostraver, 

1786 

1679 

1721 

1880 

South  Huntingdon, 

1656 

2004 

2294 

2793 

Franklin, 

1542 

1757 

2168 

2320 

East  Huntingdon, 

1267 

1383 

1516 

1776 

Mount  Pleasant, 

1780 

2060 

2381 

2123 

Mount  Pleasant  borough, 

» 

554 

Unity, 

2174 

2436 

2990 

3003 

Ligonier, 

1916 

2204 

Fairfield, 

1973 

2685 

2422 

2035 

Donegal, 

2147 

2564 

2052 

2261 

Youngstown  borough, 

415 

Ligonier  borough, 

294 

Hempfield, 

3444 

3885 

4565 

4772 

Total,  26,392  30,540  38,500  42,699 

I The  adult  male  population  was  variously  employed.  In  mining,  45; 
agriculture,  4,948;  commerce,  182;  manufactures  and  trades,  1,235; 
navigation  of  the  ocean,  3 ; of  canals  and  rivers,  83 ; learned  profes- 
sions, 143. 

i This  county,  lying  west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
belongs  to  secondary  formation;  and  its  physical  aspect  is  diversified 
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with  hills  and  dales.  Laurel  Hill  and  Chestnut  Ridge  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges  of  this  county  ; the  former  constitutes  its  eastern 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Cambria  and  Somerset.  Parallel  to  this, 
twelve  miles  further  westward,  is  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  The  region  of 
country  between  these  two  prominent  and  well  debited  ranges,  is  Ligo-  j 
nier  Valley,  named  alter  an  old  Fort  of  that  name,  which  was  erected  | 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  between  1757,  and  ’63.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  the  surface  of  this  county  is  rolling  and  hilly ; in  many 
places,  “table  land,  scooped  out  into  hills  and  valleys  by  the  ^ction  of 
water.”  The  soil,  save  in  the  mountainous  regions,  is  generally  fertile; 
and  under  proper  culture,  highly  productive.  Limestone  and  bitumin- 
ous coal  are  accessible  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  Donegal,  Ligonier,  Fairfield,  Derry  and  several  other  townships. 
Salt  works  are  numerous.  Wells  have  been  bored  along  the  Cone- 
maugh,  Kiskiminetas,  and  on  Sewickly  creek;  120,000  bushels  are 
annually  manufactured. 

Westmoreland  produces  wheat  of  superior  quality,  and  all  other  cereal 
grains  are  successfully  cultivated.  The  products  in  general,  are  abun- 
dant. The  following  summary  of  the  census  of  1840,  afford  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  actual  wealth  in  the  county. 

Mineral , Agricultural , Horticultural , Commercial , $•<:.,  Statistics  of 
Westmoreland  county,  of  1840. 

Bituminous  coal  raised,  572,630  bushels;  domestic  salt  produceid,  f 
117,073  bushels. 

Live  Stock,  fyc. — Horses  and  mules,  12,600;  neat  cattle,  30,000; 
sheep,  45,632 ; swine,  27,969  ; value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  $ 15,625. 

Cereal  Grains, fyc. — Wheat, 466,382  bu. ; barley, 228;  oats, 757,241 ; 
rye,  103,884;  buckwheat,  56,141;  corn,  422,512;  pounds  of  wool, 
62,876;  hops,  637;  wax,  437;  potatoes,  116,052;  tons  of  hay,  24,738 ; 
pounds  of  tobacco  gathered,  18,400 ; pounds  of  sugar  made,  32,536 ; 
value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  $4,000;  of  the  orchard,  $9,072;  of 
home-made  goods,  $79,159;  stores,  74  ; capital,  $205,800.  Fulling 
mills,  6;  woollen  manufactories^;  value  of  manufactured  goods,  $4,000; 
capital,  $9,800.  Value  of  hats  and  caps  manufactured,  $1,670.  Tanne- 
ries 36;  tanned  4,355  sides  of  sole,  and  5,180  of  upper  leather;  capital, 
$95,980.  Distilleries,  53  ; produced,  175,480  gallons.  Value  of  car- 
riages and  wagons  manufactured,  $6,260.  Flouring  mills  70,  grist  mills 
6,  saw  mills  86,  oil  mills  3.  Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all 
kinds  of  manufactuie,  $239,881. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  was  in  1845,  $5,312,068; 
whereof  $4,861,780  was  real  estate. 

The  county  is  abundantly  watered  by  several  large  streams,  and  nu- 
merous small  ones.  The  rivers  are  the  Allegheny,  Conemaugh,  Kiski- 
minetas and  Youghioghany. 

The  Allegheny  bounds  on  the  west  for  several  miles.  For  a descrip- 
tion of  it  see  Allegheny  county.  The  Conemaugh,  formed  by  the  un- 
ion of  Little  Conemaugh  creek  with  Stony  creek,  forms  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  mouth  of  Loyalhanna,  and  thence  to  its  junction  with 
the  Allegheny,  having  in  this  portion  of  its  course  the  name  of  Kiski- 
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minetas.  The  Youghiogheny,  rising  in  Maryland,  passing  into  Penn- 
sylvania, dividing  Fayette  from  Somerset,  and  Washington  from  West- 
moreland, lor  several  miles,  along  Rostraver  township,  is  a navigable 
stream  as  far  as  to  Ohiopile  falls,  in  Fayette  county,  sixty  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Monongahela  river.  Besides  these  there  are  num- 
bers of  creeks,  such  as  Loyalhanna,  Big  and  Little  Sewickly,  Brush, 
Turtle,  Jacob’s,  Beaver  Dam,  Shade,  Chartier,  Crabtree,  Indian,  Tub- 
mill,  Poketos,  Mill,  and  some  others,  besides  several  runs , viz : Pine, 
Stony,  M’Gees,  Two-mile,  Four-mile,  Nine-mile,  Washington,  Gavode, 
Hendrick’s,  Roaring,  Long  and  others.  In  an  old  map  of  1796,  several 
names  are  given  to  runs,  not  noticed  in  maps  of  more  recent  date  ; such 
as  Poke  run,  a branch  of  Beaver  Dam  ; Bartholomew’s  run,  a branch  of 
Conemaugh  ; Twelve-mile  and  Fourteen-mile  runs,  branches  of  Loyal- 
hanna. The  several  streams  afford  abundant  water  power  to  about 
eighty  grist  mills,  ninety  saw  mills,  six  or  more  fulling  mills  and  several 
oil  mills.  Amongst  the  first  mills  of  the  county,  were  Irwin’s,  Craig’s, 
Wallis’,  Mecklin’s,  Cherry’s  Carr’s,  Altman’s,  Amoss’,  &c. 

Timber  is  very  plenty.  The  most  common  forest  trees  are  the  seve- 
ral oaks;  as  white  oak,  ( Quercus  alba,)  black  oak,  [Q.  Tinctora,)  &c.; 
hickory  of  various  kinds  ; walnut,  ( Juglans );  sugar  maple,  ( Acer  sach- 
arinum ,)  from  which  upwards  of  30,000  pounds  are  annually  manufac- 
tured, poplar,  &c. 

The  improvements  in  general  are  onward.  Several  good  turnpike 
roads  pass  through  the  county.  The  “ pike  by  the  northern  route,” 
from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  extends  through  this  county  from  the 
Conemaugh  at  Blairsville  to  Murraysville,  a distance  of  twenty-three 
miles.  The  central  pike  from  Philadelphia  via  Chambersburg,  Bedford 
to  Pittsburg,  passes  through  Laughlinstown,  Ligonier,  Youngstown  and 
Greensburg.  The  turnpike  from  Somerset  via  Washington  to  Wheel- 
ing, passes  through  Mount  Pleasant  and  West  Newton,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  Another  one  recently  made  from  Jamestown  in 
Cambria  county  to  Ligonier,  nineteen  miles.  Also  a clay-pike  through 
Ligonier  Valley  from  Centreville,  on  the  Conemaugh  to  Donegal, 
twenty-two  miles  in  length. 

The  common  roads  are  generally  good — at  least  passable  in  every 
season  of  the  year.  All  the  important  streams  have  been  bridged. 
There  is  one  across  the  Conemaugh  at  Blairsville  and  Saltzburg ; one 
on  the  Youghiogheny  at  West  Newton,  and  several  across  Loyalhanna, 
at  the  most  important  “ crossings.” 

Education  receives  considerable  attention.  An  academy  was  incor- 
porated at  Greensburg  in  1810,  to  whibh  the  State  made  a donation  of 
$2000.  The  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  the  usual  branches  are 
taught.  If  more  liberally  supported  than  it  has  been,  its  beneficial 
effects  would  be  more  generally  felt  and  duly  appreciated. 

Common  schools,  it  seems,  receive  due  share  of  attention.  There 
are  25  school  districts,  of  which  21  have  made  reports  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, staling  that  there  were  168  schools  in  operation  under  the  law  : 
the  average  period  taught  is  5£  months ; in  which  9,207  scholars 
were  taught  in  1845.  The  amount  of  tax  raised  for  this  purpose, 
was  $9,326  78-— the  State  appropriation  $5,037  42. 
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Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  German  Reformed  and  Methodists,  are  the  I 
most  numerous  religious  persuasions  ; there  are  also  Covenanters,  Bap- 
tists, Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Mormonites,  and  some  other  minorsects. 

Greensburg,  the  county  town,  on  the  Bedford  and  Pittsburg  turn- 
pike, 30  miles  east  from  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  well 
cultivated  country,  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1784  or  ’85,  and  incor- 
porated as  a borough  February,  1799  ; and  was  made  the  seat  of  justice 
after  the  burning  of  Hannastown  in  1782.  It  has  a large,  commodious 
brick  court-house,  county  offices,  and  a stone  prison  ; a brick  academy  ; 
several  churches,  belonging  to  the  German  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Episco- 
pal, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Covenanters.  Population  in  1840, 
800.  There  is  a steam  mill  in  the  borough,  and  several  branches  of 
domestic  manufacture  are  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the  neighborhood. 

Besides  the  county  town,  there  are  several  other  boroughs,  towns  and 
villages,  viz:  Mount  Pleasant,  New  Alexandria,  Youngstown,  Stewarts- 
ville,  Jacksonville,  Adamsburg,  Grapeville,  Ligonier,  Laughlinstown, 
Robstown,  Port  Royal,  Salem  Cross  Roads,  Murraysville,  Pleasant 
Unity,  Mansfield,  Fairfield,  Lockport,  Randolph,  Nolandsville,  North 
Washington,  Bridestown,  New  Derry. 

This  county  was  originally  settled  by  Irish  and  German  emigrants. 
William  Findley,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Western  Insurrection, 
says  : “The  western  and  south-western  portion  of  Westmoreland,  and 
south-eastern  part  of  Armstrong,  were  settled  about  the  year  1769,  the 
next  year  after  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  had  puichased  the  , 
country  from  the  Indians,  as  far  west  as  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers. 

In  1769,  the  land-office  .for  the  sale  or  location  of  the  lately  purchased 
land,  was  opened.  Several  thousands  of  locations  were  applied  for  on 
the  first  day.  The  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monorgahela  and 
Allegheny,  was  very  rapidly  extended,  from  the  Monongahela,  forty 
miles  northward,  as  far  as  to  Crooked  Creek,  and  the  first  settlors  were 
generally  a more  sober,  orderly  people,  than  commonly  happens  in  the 
first  settlements  of  new  countries.  A great  proportion  of  them  were 
farmers’  sons,  who  emigrated  from  the  old  countries,  and  who  were 
generally  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  wave  of  emigration  had 
rolled  on  so  rapidly,  and  settlements  established,  that  in  a few  years 
time,  after  the  lands  here  were  offered,  a new  county  was  organized  ; 
(Westmoreland).” 

Previous  to  1758,  this  county  was  a vast  wilderness.  The  first  road 
opened  through  this  region  was  in  1758,  the  time  when  General  Forbes’s 
army  proceeded  to  Fort  Du  Quesne.  See  Forbes's  Expedition. 

The  first  settlers  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Indians  for  a long  time ; 
and  for  some  years  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  live  otherwise  than  under 
the  protection  of  forts.  They  were  greatly  alarmed  in  1774,  appre- 
hending in  consequence  of  the  murder  committed  upon  some  Indians, 
some  twenty  miles  above  Wheeling,  by  Cressap  and  others ; of  which 
an  account  has  been  given.  They  assembled  ; petitioned  Governor 
John  Penn  ; setting  forth,  “ that  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  country  would  again  be  immediately  involved  in  all  the  horrors 
of  an  Indian  war : that  their  circumstances,  at  that  critical  lime,  were 
truly  alarming : deserted,  said  they,  by  the  far  greater  part  of  owrneigh- 
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bors  and  fellow-subjects,  unprotected  with  places  of  strength  to  resort  to 
with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  with  almost  every  other  necessary 
store.  Our  houses  abandoned  to  pillage  ; labor  and  industry  entirely  at 
a stand  ; our  crops  destroyed  by  cattle  ; our  flocks  dispersed  ; the  minds 
of  our  people  distracted  with  the  terrors  of  falling  along  with  the  help- 
less and  unprotected  families,  the  immediate  victims  of  savage  barbarity. 
In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  ©f  desolation  and  ruin,  next  to  the  Almighty, 
we  look  to  your  Honor,  hoping,  from  your  known  benevolence  and 
humanity,  such  protection  and  relief  as  your  Honor  shall  see  meet.” 

A number  of  petitions  of  this  kind  were  signed  and  sent  to  Governor 
Penn,  one  dated  1774,  Fort  Shippen,  at  Captain  John  Proctor’s, 

Signed  by  Lot  Darling,  Andrew  Woolf,  George  Helbingbar,  Samuel 
Sloan,  William  Caldwell,  Robert  Roulston,  William  Allison,  William 
Cortny,  John  Patrick,  Benjamin  Cochran,  David  Maxwill,  Wm.  Hughs, 
Elias  Pellet,  James  Gammel,  James  Forsyth,  Robert  Taylor,  John 
Leslie,  William  Anderson,  Joseph  Campbell,  John  McKee,  George 
Moore,  William  Perry,  Charles  Mitchell,  James  Wallace,  John  Scott, 
Knight  Scott,  Robert  Stevenson,  Andrew  Allison,  John  Cox,  William 
Michel,  Joseph  Man,  George  Henry,  James  Campbell,  Josias  Camp- 
bell, Paul  Wag,  John  Lam,  Joseph  Saphut,  Isaac  Paar,  John  Moore, 
Robert  Beislein,  John  Lydick,  Philip  Couze,  William  McCall,  George 
Smiele,  Ferguson  Moorhead,  Richard  Jarvis,  David  Killgour,  John 
Proctor,  Samuel  Moorhead,  William  Lochrv,  James  Hamilton,  Arthur 
Harvey,  Patrick  Archbold,  William  Mount,  John  Davis,  John  Harry, 
John  Pugan,  Robert  Marshal,  John  Campbell,  Henry  Zane,  Robert 
Caldwell,  George  Leasure,  James  Stevenson,  Thomas  Stevenson,  Robt, 
Cochran,  John  Taylor,  William  Slone,  William  Martin,  Robert  Cald- 
well, Andrew  Mitchell,  David  Sloan,  James  Fulton,  Francis  McGinnis, 
James  Carnahan,  William  Thompson,  Allen  Sloan,  Moses  Dickie,  Na- 
thaniel Bryan. 

Similar  one  headed  Fort  Allen,  Hempfield  township,  between  Wen- 
del  Ourys  and  Chistopher  Trubee,  (no  date.) 

Wendel  Oury,  Christopher  Trubee,  Frantz  Raupp , Nicholas  Scheuer , 
John  Lafferty,  John  Bendeary,  Conrad  Houck,  James  Waterms,  John 
Redeck,  Adam  George,  Nicholas  Allimang , Adam  Uhrig,  Stofel 
Urich,  John  Golden,  Peter  Urich,  Martin  Hunts , Michael  Konel,  Hen- 
rich  Kleyn,  Conrad  Bister,  Hans  Gunckee , Peter  Kasner , Peter  Uber , 
John  Kransher,  Henrich  Schmit , Jacob  Schmit,  Jacob  Kuemel,  John 
Moffey,  Adam  B richer,  Peter  Wannemacher , Philip  Klingelschmit , 
Peter  Klingelschmit,  Peter  Altman , Andoni  Altman , Joseph  Pankkek, 
Brent  Reis , Baltzer  Moyer,  Jacob  Hauser , Peter  Altman,  Christian 
Baum.,  George  Crier,  Peter  Rosch.  Joseph  Kutz,  Adam  Metre,  Daniel 
Wilers,  Thomas  Williams,  Michel  Hatz , George  Mondarf,  William 
Hanson,  William  Altman,  Marx  Breinig,  Johannes  Breinig,  Samuel 
Lewisch,  Andony  Walter,  Jacob  Welcker,  George  Bender,  Nicholas 
Junt,  Michel  Hann,  David  Marshal , Heinrich  Sil , Richard  Archbold, 
Conrad  Linck,  Friedrich  Marsclial,  Hannes  Breynig,  Kasper  Mick- 
endorf,  Jacob  Schraber,  Daniel  Matiss,  Henrich  Schram,  Peter  Schel- 
hammer , Jacob  Meylin,  Dewalt  Macklin,  Hannes  Kostwitz , Jacob 
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Schram , Lutwig  Aterman , //ans  &V,  Jaco6  Stroh , Christopher  Herolt , 
Gerhart . Tames. 

Similar  one  from  the  same  county — signed  : 

Robert  Hanna,  Alex.  Thomson,  William  Jack,  Joseph  Kinkead, 
Manuel  Galloher,  William  Shaw,  William  Jenkins,  William  Dawson, 
J.  Donne,  Joshua  Archer,  John  Gothery,  Joseph  McGarraugh,  William 
McCutchin,  James  McCutchin,  Jeremiah  Lochrey,  Joseph  Brownlee, 
Robert  Taylor,  John  Ould,  Win.  Riddle,  Hugh  Brownlee,  James  Leech, 
David  Crutchlow,  James  Crutchlow,  Peter  Castner,  David  Crutchlow, 
jr.,  John  Cristy,  Joseph  Shaw,  David  Shaw,  Win.  Nelson,  John  Guth- 
ery,  James  Dunlap,  Robert  Riddle,  John  Riddle,  William  Guthery, 
Charles  Wilson,  Joseph  Study  baker,  Wm.  Darraugh,  James  Darraugh, 
Wm.  Thompson,  David  Dickie,  Wm.  Dickie,  George  Dickie,  Moses 
Dickie,  John  Thompson,  John  Glass,  John  Holmes,  Charles  Foreman, 
Samuel  Miller,  John  Shields,  Thomas  Paton,  John  Taylor,  Samuel 
Parr,  James  Case,  Adam  Maxwell,  Wm.  Maxwell,  Wm.  Barnes,  James 
Moore,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Burbridge,  Martin  Cavar.agh,  Arthur 
Denworthy,  David  Larrimor,  Thomas  Freeman,  Wm.  Freeman,  James 
Blain,  Alex.  McClean,  John  Moore,  John  Nolder,  Wm.  Moore,  Wm. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Ellis,  Mark  Ellis,  John  Ellis,  John  Adam,  Andrew 
McClain,  Robert  Bell,  Wm.  Bell,  Wm.  Kerr,  Samuel  Craig,  John 
Craig,  Alex.  Craig,  John  Cochran,  James  Wills,  Henry  McBride,  Isaac 
McBride,  James  Bently,  Jacob  Round,  Barnabas  Brant,  Wm.  Brant, 
Edward  Brant,  Samuel  Whiteside,  Samuel  Leetch,  Matthew  Miller, 
Alex.  Mers,  George  Kean,  Charles  McGinnes,  Wm.  Kindsey,  Thomas 
Jack,  John  McAllister,  Alex.  Thomas,  Samuel  Couper,  John  Gourla, 
Samuel  Gourla,  James  Beatty,  Samuel  Henderson,  John  Bryson,  Robt. 
Crawford,  Alex.  Simeall,  James  McClelland,  James  White,  Thomas 
Dennis,  John  Shrimpley,  Richard  Jones,  Wm.  Moore,  Adam  Oury, 
John  Cunningham,  John  Muckmolon,  Peter  Stot,  Wm.  McCord,  An- 
drew Gordin,  John  Muppin,  John  Christy,  Patrick  Colgan,  P.  Russell, 
James  Neilson,  Abraham  Pyatt,  B.  McGeehan,  Joseph  Thorn,  Robert 
Frier,  William  Powel,  William  Carr,  Joseph  Erwin,  John  Brownlee, 
Thomas  Lyon. 

A similar  petition  was  sent  to  Governor  Penn  from  a number  of  per- 
sons of  Westmoreland  county,  who  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
certain  John  Shields  near  to,  or  within  about  five  or  six  miles  of  Hanna’s 
town,  and  on  the  Loyalhartna,  where,  as  a defence  for  their  wives  and 
families,  they  erected  a small  fort,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  association  took  up  arms  for  the  general  defence.  Your 
petitioners,  say  they,  thought  themselves  extremely  happy  and  secure, 
when  your  honor  and  the  Assembly  were  pleased  to  order  a number  of 
troops  to  be  raised  for  our  general  assistance  and  protection  ; but  we  are 
now  rendered  very  uneasy  by  the  removal  of  these  troops,  their  arms 
and  amunition,  on  which  our  greatest  dependence  lay,  and  whiclf  we 
understand  are  ordered  to  Kittanning,  a place  at  least  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  distant  from  any  of  the  settlements.  Your  petitioner  being 
left  thus  exposed  without  arms,  amunition,  or  the  protection  of  these 
removed  troops,  humbly  conceive  themselves  to  be  in  danger  from  the 
enemy,  and  are  sorry  to  observe  to  your  honor,  that  it  is  ours,  as  well 
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as  the  general  opinion,  that  removing  the  troops  to  so  distant  and  unin- 
habited a part  of  the  province  as  Kittanning  is,  cannot  answer  the  good 
purposes  intended,  but  seems  to  serve  the  purposes  of  some  who  regard 
not  the  public  welfare. 

They  then  conclude  by  asking  protection.  The  petition  is  signed  by 
John  Shields,  John  Nolder,  William  Moore,  James  Moore,  John  M’ln- 
tire,  David  Henen,  Henry  Heathly,  Manuel  Gallahan,  Isaac  Parr,  Jas. 
Parr,  Samuel  Parr,  Arthur  Denniston,  Archibald  Trimble,  John  Dennis- 
ton,  Lorance  Irwin,  John  Moore,  Isaac  Youngsee,  Daniel  McManame, 
Patrick  Butler,  Daniel  McBride,  James  Blain,  John  Thompson,  James 
Wills,  Andrew  Wills,  Robert  Bell,  William  Bell,  Alexander  McClain, 
Charles  McClain,  Andrew  McClain,  Thomas  Burbridge,  William  Brant, 
Samuel  Craig,  John  Craig,  Alexander  Craig,  James  Burns,  John  Coch- 
ran, David  Shields,  Thomas  Freeman,  Barnabas  Brant,  Edward  Brant, 
James  Bently,  Jacob  Round,  John  Moore,  William  Barns,  William 
Cooper,  William  Hamilton,  James  Hall,  David  Loramer,  John  Lora- 
mer,  Alexander  Barr. 

Another  of  a similar  import,  of  persons  who  had  assembled  at  Han- 
na’s towns,  where  at  their  own  expense  they  erected  a small  fortifica- 
tion, as  a shelter  for  their  wives  and  families  during  the  troublesome 
times.  The  petition  is  signed  by : 

Willihm  Danaugh,  Samuel  Beatty,  James  Walker,  David  Shield, 
Joseph  McGanaugh,  William  Brown,  William  McGlaughen,  John 
Brownlee,  Joseph  Brownlee,  Samuel  McKee,  John  McDowell,  David 
McKee,  Robert  McKee,  James  Paul,  William  McKee,  William  Samson, 
John  Brown,  Adam  Morrow,  John  Giffen,  Isaac  Keeth,  Dennis  McCon- 
nel,  George  Nelson,  James  King,  John  Canan,  William  Shaw,  Archi- 
bald Leaeh,  James  Boveard,  Robert  Haslet,  Joseph  Shaw,  James  West- 
ley,  John  Gourla,  Samuel  Gourla,  John  Calhoun,  John  Lent,  Stephen 
Groves,  John  Adams,  John  Hays,  Charles  Sterret,  Robert  Hays,  John 
Gothery,  jr.,  John  Gothery,  sen’r.,  Adam  Soot,  George  Dickie,  John 
Crisby,  Andrew  Mclntire,  Patrick  Callan,  Charles  Foreman,  John 
Holmes,  Joseph  Winlice,  William  Thomas,  Joseph  Caldwell,  Wendel 
Oury,  Philip  Smith,  Jacob  Smith,  Peter  Hill,  Frantz  Rub,  Jared  Tho- 
mas, Samuel  Lewis,  Jacob  Kimmel,  John  Moflly,  Henrich  Keyn,  John 
Erolt,  John  Breinig,  John  Painter,  George  Painter,  Michael  Bayerlay, 
Christopher  Kertruby,  Adam  Bury,  Christopher  Uhrig , Conrad  Enck, 
Peter  Uhrick , Abraham  Dunkelberger,«/aeo6  Hauser , Peter  Hatsurner , 
Adam  George,  Conrad  Hack , George  Hack , Johannes  Gransher , Jo- 
seph Ras , Ernest  Reis , Daniel  Wilhelm , Nicholas  Schaver,  Henry 
Smith,  Michael  Doels , Michael  Gundel , John  Scott,  Martin  Onset le, 
Ludwig  Miller , Andrew  Walter , John  Gonkel,  James  Waterson. 

“ During  the  whole  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  for  some  time 
after  it  ceased,”  says  Findley,  “ the  country  was  cruelly  wasted  by  per- 
petual savage  depredations.  The  frontier  was  equally  exposed  on  all 
sides,  round  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  except,  perhaps,  a few 
miles  on  the  east,  near  Youghiogeny  river.  The  whole  of  what  is  now 
Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  counties,  except  a very  few  townships, 
was  either  actually  laid  waste,  or  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  forts.  The  then  county  town  (Hanna’s  town)  was  attacked  in 
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the  time  of  court,  and  though  the  records  were  preserved,  yet  the  town, 
with  most  of  the  property  it  contained,  was  burnt;  and  a number  were 
also  killed  and  taken  prisoners.” 

The  following  from  the  Greensburg  Argus , of  1836,  details  the 
particulars  of  the  burning  of  Hanna’s  town: 

“ About  three  miles  from  Greensburg,  on  the  old  road  to  New  Alex- 
andria, there  stand  two  modern  built  log  tenements,  to  one  of  which  a 
sign-post  and  a sign  is  appended,  giving  due  notice  that  at  the  seven 
yellow  stars , the  wayfarer  may  partake  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
Between  the  tavern  and  the  Indian  gallows  hill  on  the  west,  once  stood 
Hanna’s  town,  the  first  place  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  where 
justice  was  dispensed  according  to  the  legal  forms  by  the  white  man. 
The  county  of  Westmoreland  was  established  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture on  the  26th  of  Feb.  1773,  and  the  courts  directed  to  be  held  at 
Hanna’s  town.  It  consisted  of  about  thirty  habitations,  some  of  them 
cabins,  but  most  of  them  aspiring  to  the  name  of  houses,  having  two 
stories,  of  hewed  logs.  There  were  a wooden  court  house  and  a jail  of 
the  like  construction.  A fort  stockaded  with  logs,  completed  the  civil 
and  military  arrangements  of  the  town.  The  first  prothonotarv  and 
clerk  of  the  courts  was  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Esq.,  afterwards  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  Robert  Hanna,  Esq.,  was  the  first  presiding  jus- 
tice in  the  courts ; and  the  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in 
April,  1773.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  on 
the  supreme  bench,  brought  quarterly,  from  the  east,  the  most  abstruse 
learning  of  the  profession,  to  puzzle  the  backwoods  lawyers  ; and  it  was 
here  that  Hugh  Henry  Breckenridge,  afterwards  also  a judge  on  the 
supreme  bench,  made  his  debut,  in  the  profession  which  lie  afterwards 
illustrated  and  adorned  by  his  genius  and  learning.  The  road  first 
opened  to  Fort  Pitt  by  Gen.  Forbes  and  his  army,  passed  through  the 
town.  The  periodical  return  of  the  court  brought  together  a hardy, 
adventurous,  frank,  and  open-hearted  set  of  men  from  the  Redstone,  the 
Georges  creek,  the  Youghiogheny,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Catfish 
settlements,  as  well  as  from  the  region,  now  in  its  circumscribed  limits, 
still  called  “ Old  Westmoreland.”  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  on 
such  occasions,  there  was  many  an  uproarious  merry-making.  Such 
men,  when  they  occasionally  met  at  courts,  met  joyously.  But  the 
plough  has  long  since  gone  over  the  place  of  merry-making ; and  no 
log  or  mound  of  earth  remains  to  tell  where  justice  had  her  scales. 

“On  the  13th  July,  1782,  a party  of  the  townsfolk  went  to  O’Con- 
nor’s fields,  about  a mile  and  a half  north  of  the  village,  to  cut  the 
harvest  of  Michael  Huffnagle.  * * * * The  summer  of ’82  was 
a sorrowful  one  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.  The  blood  of  many  a family 
had  sprinkled  their  own  fields.  The  frontier  northwest  of  the  town 
was  almost  deserted ; the  inhabitants  had  fled  for  safety  and  repose 
towards  the  Sewickly  settlement.  At  this  very  time  there  were  a num- 
ber of  families  at  Miller’s  station,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town. 
There  was,  therefore,  little  impediment  to  the  Indians,  either  by  way  of 
resistance,  or  even  of  giving  warning  of  their  approach.  When  the 
reapers  had  cut  down  one  field,  one  of  the  number  who  had  crossed  to 
the  side  next  to  the  woods,  returned  in  great  alarm,  and  reported  that  he 
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had  seen  a number  of  Indians  approaching.  The  whole  reaping  party 
ran  for  the  town,  each  one  intent  upon  his  own  safety.  The  scene 
which  then  presented  itself  may  more  readily  be  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. Fathers  seeking  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  children 
calling  upon  their  parents  and  friends,  and  all  hurrying  in  a state  of 
consternation  to  the  fort.  Some  criminals  were  confined  in  jail,  the 
doors  of  which  were  thrown  open.  After  some  time  it  was  proposed 
that  some  person  should  reconnoitre,  and  relieve  them  from  uncertainty. 
Four  young  men,  David  Shaw,  James  Brison,  and  two  others,  with 
their  rifles,  started  on  foot  through  the  highlands,  between  that  and 
Crabtree  creek,  pursuing  a direct  course  towards  O’Connor’s  fields ; 

whilst  Capt.  J , who  happened  to  be  in  the  town,  pursued  a more 

circuitous  route  on  horseback. 

u The  captain  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  fields,  and  his  eye  was  not 
long  in  doubt,  for  the  whole  force  of  the  savages  was  there  mustered. 
He  turned  his  horse  to  fly,  but  was  observed  and  pursued.  When  he 
had  proceeded  a short  distance,  he  met  the  four  on  foot— told  them  to 
fly  for  their  lives — that  the  savages  were  coming  in  great  force — that  he 
would  take  a circuitous  route  and  alarm  the  settlements.  He  went  to 
Love’s,  where  Frederick  Beaver  now  lives,  about  a mile  and  a quarter 
east  of  the  town,  and  assisted  the  family  to  fly,  taking  Mrs.  Love  on  the 
horse  behind  him.  The  four  made  all  speed  for  the  town,  but  the  fore- 
most Indians  obtained  sight  of  them,  and  gave  them  hot  pursuit.  By 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  Crabtree  creek,  they  could  hear  the  dis- 
tinct footfalls  of  their  pursuers,  and  see  the  sunbeams  glistening  through 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  upon  their  naked  skins.  When,  however,  they 
got  into  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  that  led  up  from  the  creek  to  the  town, 
they  felt  almost  secure.  The  Indians,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  pre- 
vious alarm  given  to  the  town,  and  supposed  that  they  would  take  it  by 
surprise,  did  not  fire,  lest  that  might  give  notice  of  their  approach;  this 
saved  the  lives  of  David  Shaw  and  his  companions.  When  they  got 
to  the  top  oi  the  hill,  the  strong  instinct  of  nature  impelled  Shaw  to  go 
first  into  the  town,  and  see  whether  his  kindred  had  gone  into  the  fort, 
before  he  entered  it  himself.  As  he  reached  his  father’s  threshold  and 
saw'  all  within  desolate,  he  turned  and  saw  the  savages,  with  their  tufts 
of  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  their  brandished  tomahawks,  for  they 
had  emerged  into  the  open  space  around  the  town,  and  commenced  the 
war-whoop.  He  resolved  to  make  one  of  them  give  his  death  halloo, 
and  raising  his  rifle  to  his  eye,  his  bullet  whizzed  true,  for  the  stout 
savage  at  whom  he  aimed  bounded  into  the  air  and  fell  upon  his  face. 
Then,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  he  fled  for  the  fort,  which  he  entered 
in  safety.  The  Indians  were  exasperated  when  they  found  the  town 
deserted,  and  after  pillaging  the  houses,  they  set  them  on  fire.  Although 
a considerable  part  of  the  town  was  within  rifle  range  of  the  fort,  the 
whites  did  but  little  execution,  being  more  intent  on  their  own  safety 
than  solicitous  about  destroying  the  enemy.  One  savage,  who  had  put 
on  the  military  coat  ol  one  of  the  inhabitants,  paraded  himself  so 
ostentatiously  that  he  was  shot  down.  Except  this  one,  and  the  one 
laid  low  by  Shaw,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  execution,  but 
some  human  bones  found  among  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  houses,  where 
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they,  it  was  supposed,  burnt  those  that  were  killed.  There  were  not 
more  than  14  or  15  rifles  in  the  fort;  and  a company  having  marched 
from  the  town  some  time  before,  in  Lochry’s  ill-fated  campaign,  many 
of  the  most  efficient  men  were  absent ; not  more  than  20  or  25  remained. 
A maiden,  Jennet  Shaw,  was  killed  in  the  fort ; a child  having  run 
opposite  the  gate,  in  which  there  were  some  apertures  through  which  a 
>bullet  from  the  Indians  occasionally  whistled,  she  followed  it,  and  as  she 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  a bullet  entered  her  bosom— she  thus  fell  a victim 
to  her  kindness  of  heart.  The  savages,  with  their  wild  yells  and  hideous 
gesticulations,  exulted  as  the  flames  spread,  and  looked  like  demoniacs 
rejoicing  over  the  lost  hopes  of  mortals. 

“ Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  marauders,  a large  party  of  them  was 
observed  to  break  off,  by  what  seemed  concerted  signals,  and  march 
towards  Miller’s  station.  At  that  place  there  had  been  a wedding  the 
day  before.  Love  is  a delicate  plant,  but  will  take  root  in  the  midst  of 
perils  in  gentle  bosoms.  A young  couple,  fugitives  from  the  frontier, 
fell  in  love  and  were  married.  Among  those  who  visited  the  bridal 

festivity,  were  Mrs.  H , and  her  two  beautiful  daughters,  from  the 

town.  John  Brownlee,  who  then  owned  what  is  now  the  fine  farm  of 
Frederick  J.  Cope,  and  his  family,  were  also  there.  This  individual 
was  well  known  in  frontier  forage  and  scouting  parties.  His  courage, 
activity,  generosity,  and  manly  form,  won  for  him  among  his  associates, 
as  they  win  everywhere,  confidence  and  attachment.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians were  acquainted  with  his  character,  some  of  them  piobably  had 
seen  his  person.  There  were  in  addition  to  the  mansion  a number  of 
cabins,  rudely  constructed,  in  which  those  families  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  resided.  The  station  was  generally  called  Miller’s 
town.  The  bridal  party  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  principal 
mansion,  without  the  least  shadow  of  approaching  danger.  Some  men 
were  mowing  in  the  meadow — people  in  the  cabins  were  variously  oc- 
cupied— when  suddenly  the  war-whoop,  like  a clap  of  thunder  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  broke  upon  their  astonished  ears.  The  people  in  the 
cabins  and  those  in  the  meadow,  mostly  made  their  escape.  One  inci- 
dent always  excites  emotions  in  my  bosom  when  I have  heard  it  related. 
Many  who  fled  took  an  east  course,  over  the  long  steep  hills  which 
ascend  towards  Peter  George’s  farm.  One  man  was  carrying  his  child, 
and  assisting  his  mother  in  the  flight,  and  when  they  got  towards  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  mother  exclaimed  they  would  be  murdeied,  that  the 
savages  were  gaining  space  upon  them.  The  son  and  father  put  down 
and  abandoned  his  child  that  he  might  more  effectually  assist  his  mother. 
Let  those  disposed  to  condemn,  keep  silence  until  the  same  struggle  of 
nature  takes  place  in  their  own  bosoms.  Perhaps  he  though  the  sav- 
ages would  be  more  apt  to  spare  the  innocence  of  infancy  than  the 
weakness  of  age.  But  most  likely  it  was  the  instinct  of  feeling,  and 
even  a brave  man  had  hardly  time  to  think  under  such  circumstances. 
At  all  events,  Providence  seemed  to  smile  on  the  act,  for  at  the  dawn  of 
the  next  morning,  when  the  father  returned  to  the  cabin,  he  found  his 
little  innocent  curled  upon  his  bed,  sound  asleep,  the  only  human  thing 
left  amidst  the  desolation.  Let  fathers  appreciate  his  feelii.gs  : whether 
the  Indians  had  found  the  child  and  took  compassion  on  it,  and  carried 
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it  back,  or  whether  the  little  creature  had  been  unobserved,  and  when  it 
became  tired  of  its  solitude,  had  wandered  home  through  brush  and  over 
briers,  will  never  be  known.  The  latter  supposition  would  seem  most 
probable  from  being  found  in  its  own  cabin  and  on  its  own  bed.  At  the 
18  principal  mansion,  the  party  were  so  agitated  by  the  cries  of  women 

I and  children,  mingling  with  the  yell  of  the  savage,  that  all  were  for  a 

ie  moment  irresolute,  and  that  moment  sealed  their  fate.  One  young  man 

II  of  powerful  frame  grasped  a child  near  him,  which  happened  to  be 

' Brownlee’s,  and  effected  his  escape.  He  was  pursued  by  three  or  four 

savages.  But  his  strength  enabled  him  to  gain  slightly  upon  his  fol- 
i lowers,  when  he  came  to  a rye-field,  and  taking  advantage  of  a thick 
' ! copse,  which  by  a sudden  turn  intervened  between  him  and  them,  he 
1 | got  on  the  fence  and  leaped  far  into  the  rye,  where  he  laydown  with  the 
e ; child.  He  heard  the  quick  tread  of  the  savages  as  they  passed,  and 
! their  slower  steps  as  they  returned,  muttering  their  guttural  disaf  point- 
» ! ment.  That  man  lived  to  an  honored  old  age,  but  is  now  no  more. — 

j Brownlee  made  his  way  to  the  door,  having  seized  a rifle ; he  saw 

: - however,  that  it  was  a desperate  game,  but  made  a rush  at  some  Irdians 

who  were  entering  the  gate.  The  shrill  clear  voice  of  his  wife,  ex- 

claiming, “Jack,  will  you  leave  me?”  instantly  recalled  him,  and  he  sat 
down  beside  her  at  the  door,  yielding  himself  a willing  victim.  The 
party  were  made  prisoners,  including  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and 

i several  of  the  family  of  Miller.  At  this  point  of  time,  Capt.  .1 , 

was  seen  coming  up  the  lane  in  full  gallop.  The  Indians  were  certain 
of  their  prey,  and  the  prisoners  were  dismayed  at  his  rashness.  For- 
tunately he  noticed  the  peril  in  which  he  was  placed  in  time  to  save 
himself.  Eagerly  bent  upon  giving  warning  to  the  people,  his  mind 
was  so  engrossed  with  that  idea,  that  he  did  not  see  the  enemy  until  he 

I was  within  full  gun-shot.  When  he  did  see  them,  and  turned  to  fly, 
several  bullets  whistled  bv  him,  one  of  which  cut  his  bridle-rein,  but  he 
escaped.  When  those  of  the  marauders  who  had  pursued  the  fugitives 
returned,  and  when  they  had  safely  secured  their  prisoners  and  loaded 
them  with  plunder,  they  commenced  their  retreat. 

“ Heavy  were  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  maidens  as  they  were  led 
into  captivity.  Who  can  tell  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow?  They 
looked,  as  they  thought,  for  the  last  time  upon  the  dear  fields  of  their 
ii  country,  and  of  civilized  life.  They  thought  of  their  fathers,  tl.eir  hus- 
bands, their  brothers,  and,  as  their  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  the  cruelty 
and  uncertainty  which  hung  over  their  fate  as  prisoners  of  savages  over- 
whelmed them  in  despair.  They  had  proceeded  about  half  a mile,  and 
four  or  five  Indians  near  the  group  of  prisoners  in  which  was  Brownlee 
were  observed  to  exchange  rapid  sentences  among  each  other  and  look 
i earnestly  at  him.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  named  him  ; and,  whether 

I it  was  from  that  circumstance  or  because  some  of  the  Indians  had  recog- 
nized his  person,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a doomed  man.  He 
stooped  slightly  to  adjust  his  child  on  his  back,  which  he  carried  in  ad- 
dition to  the  luggage  which  they  had  put  on  him;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
one  of  the  Indians  who  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  him  stepped  to  him 
; hastily  and  buried  a tomahawk  in  his  head.  When  he  fell,  the  child 
| was  quickly  dispatched  bv  the  same  individual.  One  of  the  women 
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captives  screamed  at  this  butchery,  and  the  same  bloody  instrument  and  j 111 
ferocious  hand  immediately  ended  her  agony  of  spirit.  God  tempers  : ? 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  He  enabled  Mrs.  Brownlee  to  bear  that  j 
scene  in  speechless  agony  of  wo.  Their  bodies  were  found  the  next  j c 
day  by  the  settlers,  and  interred  where  they  fell.  The  spot  is  marked  ' 
to  this  day  in  Mechling’s  field.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  *- 
the  marauders  met  again  on  the  plains  of  Hanna’s  town.  They  retired  I at 
into  the  low  grounds  about  the  Crabtree  creek,  and  there  regaled  them-  10 
selves  on  what  they  had  stolen.  It  was  their  intention  to  attack  the  fort 
the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

“ At  nightfall  thirty  yeomen,  good  and  true,  had  assembled  at  George’s 
farm,  not  far  from  Miller’s,  determined  to  give,  that  night,  what  succor 
they  could  to  the  people  in  the  fort.  They  set  off  for  the  town,  each 
with  his  trusty  rifle,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot.  As  soon  as 
they  came  near  the  fort  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  was  ob- 
served. Experienced  woodsmen  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
in  the  crab-tree  bottom,  and  that  they  might  enter  the  fort.  Accordingly, 
they  all  marched  to  the  gate,  and  were  most  joyfully  welcomed  by  those 
within.  After  some  consultation,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Indians  intended  to  make  an  attack  the  next  morning ; and,  as  there 
were  but  about  45  rifles  in  the  fort,  and  about  55  or  60  men,  the  contest 
was  considered  extremely  doubtful,  considering  the  great  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  part  of  the  savages.  It  became,  therefore,  a matter  of  a 
the  first  importance  to  impress  the  enemy  with  a belief  that  large  rein-  j 
forcements  were  arriving.  For  that  purpose  the  horses  were  mounted  g 
by  active  men  and  brought  full  trot  over  the  bridge  of  plank  that  was 
across  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  stockading.  This  was  frequently  0 
repeated.  Two  old  drums  were  found  in  the  fort,  which  were  new  L 
braced,  and  music  on  the  fife  and  drum  was  kept  occasionally  going  |L 
during  the  night.  While  marching  and  counter-marching,  the  bridge 
was  frequently  crossed  on  foot  by  the  whole  garrison.  These  measures  g 

had  the  desired  effect.  The  military  music  from  the  fort,  the  trampling  ( 
of  the  horses,  and  the  marching  over  the  bridge,  were  borne  on  the 
silence  of  night  over  the  low  lands  of  the  crab-tree,  and  the  sounds  car-  , 
ried  terror  into  the  bosoms  of  the  cowardly  savages.  They  feared  the 
retribution  which  they  deserved,  and  fled  shortly  after  midnight  in  their  ( 
stealthy  and  wolf-like  habits.  300  Indians,  and  about  60  white  savages 
in  the  shape  of  refugees,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  crossed  the  crab-  \ i 
tree  that  day,  with  the  intention  ot  destroying  Hanna’s  town  and  Miller’s  . 
station.  ( 

“ The  next  day  a number  of  the  whites  pursued  the  trail  as  far  as  the  , 
Kiskiminetas  without  being  able  to  overtake  them. 

“The  little  community,  which  had  now  no  homes  but  what  the  fort 
supplied,  looked  out  on  the  ruins  of  the  town  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 

It  had  been  to  them  the  scene  of  heartfelt  joys — embracing  the  intensity 
and  tednerness  of  all  which  renders  the  domestic  hearth  and  family  altar 
sacred.  By  degrees  they  all  sought  themselves  places  where  they 
might,  like  Noah’s  dove,  find  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  lots 
of  the  town,  either  by  sale  or  abandonment,  became  merged  in  the  ad- 
joining farm  ; and  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  soon  effaced  what  time 
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might  have  spared.  Many  a tall  harvest  have  I seen  growing  upon  the 
ground  ; but  never  did  I look  upon  its  waving  luxuriance  without  think- 
ing of  the  severe  trials,  the  patient  fortitude,  the  high  courage  which 
characterized  the  early  settlers. 

“ The  prisoners  were  surrendered  by  the  Indians  to  the  British  in 

Canada.  The  beauty  and  misfortune  of  the  Misses  H attracted 

attention ; and  an  English  officer — perhaps  moved  by  beauty  in  distress 
to  love  her  for  the  dangers  she  had  passed — wooed  and  won  the  fair  and 
gentle  Marian.  After  the  peace  of  ’83  the  rest  of  the  captives  were 
delivered  up,  and  returned  to  their  country.” 


[NO.  XXVIII.] 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Washington  county  was  erected  bv  an  act  passed  March  28,  1781, 
and  was  then  bounded  as  follows:  “ Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers ; thence  up  the  Monongahela  river  afore- 
said, to  the  line  run  by  Mason  and  Dixon ; thence  by  the  said  line  due 
west,  to  the  end  thereof;  and  from  thence  the  same  course,  to  the  end 
of  five  degrees  west  longitude,  computed  from  the  river  Delaware ; 
thence  by  a meridian  line  extended  north,  until  the  same  intersect  the  Ohio 
river ; and  thence  by  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning;  (the  said  lines, 
from  the  end  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  be  under- 
stood as  to  be  hereafter  ascertained  by  commissioners  now  appointed,  or 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose).” 

The  limits  of  this  county  were  reduced  by  erecting  Allegheny  in  1788, 
subsequently  by  adding  another  portion  of  this  county  to  Allegheny,  in 
1789,  and  erecting  Greene  in  1796,  and  Beaver  in  1800,  and  by  altering 
the  lines  between  Washington  and  Greene  in  1802. 

By  the  act  erecting  this  county,  James  Edgar,  Hugh  Scott,  Van 
Swearingham,  Daniel  Lite  and  John  Armstrong,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners, to  purchase  a piece  of  land  for  county  purposes,  at  some 
convenient  place  to  be  approved  of  by  the  President*  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  thereon  to  erect  a court  house  and  prison. 

Washington  county  is  bounded  north  by  Beaver,  north-east  by  Alle- 
gheny, east  by  Westmoreland  and  Fayette,  south  by  Greene,  and  west 
by  the  State  of  Virginia.  Length,  31  miles;  breadth,  28;  area,  888 
square  miles  ; and  contains  568,320  acres  of  land.  Population  in  1790, 
23,866;  in  1800,28,293;  in  1810,36,289;  in  1820,40,038;  in  1830, 
42,784;  in  1840,  41,279. 


* William  Moore  was  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  at  the 
time. 
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77/e  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  population  of  each  town  ■ • 
ship , according  to  the  census  of  1820,  ’30,  and  ’40: 


TOWNSHIPS,  BOROUGHS. 


Washington  borough, 
Creek, 

Hanover, 

Smith, 

North  Straban, 

South  Straban, 

Canton, 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Robinson, 

East  Findley, 

East  Bethlehem, 

Claysville  borough, 
Donegal, 

Hopewell, 

Canonsburg  borough, 
Amwell, 

Chartiers, 

Buffaloe, 

Morris, 

West  Bethlehem, 

West  Middletown  borough, 
Wellsboro  borough, 

West  Findley, 
Monongahela  city  borough, 
Carroll, 

Fallowfield, 

Union, 

Nottingham, 

Somerset, 

West  Pike  Run, 

East  Pike  Run, 

Greenfield  borough, 

Peters, 

Cecil, 


POPULATION. 

1820.  1830.  1840.  “ 

1,687  1,816  2,002;  ot 

1,908  2,147  2,00CM 

1.329  1,573  2,002.  ei| 

1,848  2,089  1,345.)  » 

2,571  2,599  1,207'  k} 

1,075;.  Ik 

1,270  1,218  1,132;  m 

1,254  1,327  1,2031  tit 

925  944  860<  ka 

1,967  1,219  1,147  k( 

1,239  2,600  2,312’ 
292  cc 

1,879  2,093  1,747  Ik 

2.186  1,897  1,596 

792  687  1 

1,825  1,733  1,536 

1.330  1,575  1,616 

1,430  1,516  1,116  m 

1,713  2,048  1,683 

2.187  2,048  1,743  , 

297  260  s l 

312  I 

1,218  1,187 

752  “ 
1,235  : 
2,020  2,142  1,203  , 

858  f 

2,098  2,1  18  983< 

1,540  1,573  1,620  !! 

1,967  2,081  947  ] 

1,240  1 

264:  ls 

1,265  1,196  1,0241  m 

1,154  1,107  1,027  Ca 

’in 


Total,  40,038  42,680  41,279  ln 

The  adult  population  was  variously  employed.  In  mining,  120;  ag- 
riculture, 6,667 ; commerce,  170;  manufactures  and  trades,  1,690;  in  w 
navigation  of  the  ocean,  9;  navigation  of  canals  and  rivers,  46;  learned 
professions,  176.  °| 

Though,  properly  speaking,  there  are  no  mountains  in  this  county,  0 
yet  the  surface  is  very  hilly  and  uneven : deeply  furrowed  by  valleys 
along  the  streams,  between  which  the  upland  is  indulating ; the  soil  is  a 
very  fertile,  and  highly  productive  when  carefully  cultivated ; as  an  J 
agricultural  district  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  any  in  the  State;  the  cli- 
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i'  mate  is  pleasant  and  healthy  ; the  scenery  unsurpassed,  truly  picturesque 
in  its  contrast  of  woods  and  hills — supporting  scores  of  flocks  of  sheep 
— being  one  of  the  best  wool-growing  counties  in  the  State. 

The  geological  character  is  briefly  given  in  the  language  of  another: 
u The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  State  belonging  to  the  upper  series  of 
our  bituminous  coal  formation,  consist  of  alternating  strata  of  sandstones, 
shales  and  limestones,  with  interposed  beds  of  coal,  from  three  to  six  or 
eight  feet  in  thickness.  These  nearly  level  strata,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  this  and  a great  part  of  the  adjoining  counties,  are  cut  through 
by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  exposed  in  varied  succession  in 
the  steep  banks  and  along  the  hill  sides,  in  situations  favorable  to  access, 
and  affording  great  facilities  for  mining  and  quarrying.  Coal  for  domes- 
tic consumption  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  it  is  dug  in  great  quantities,  and  sent  in  flat 
boats  down  the  Ohio  river  for  sale.” 

The  staple  articles  are  abundant.  The  following  summary  of  the 
census  of  1840,  may  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  actual  wealth  of 
this  county : 

Mineral , Agricultural , Horticultural , Commercial , fyc.,  Statistics  of 
Washington  County. 

Raised  anthracite  coal,  9,283  tons  ; bituminous  coal,  976,200  bushels; 
men  employed,  325  ; capital,  $25,824. 

Live  stock , fyc. — Horses  and  mules,  15,690;  neat  cattle,  35,344; 
sheep,  222,631;  swine,  54,285;  value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  $25,617. 
Bushels  of  wheat  raised,  666,200;  barley,  11,913;  oats,  1,862,528;  rye, 
38,157;  buckwheat,  29,368;  corn,  652,692;  pounds  of  wool,  482,603; 
hops,  3,148;  wax,  1,147;  bushels  of  potatoes,  581,569;  hay,  22,122 
tons;  sugar  made,  56,032  pounds;  value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
$75,937;  of  the  orchard,  $38,768;  of  home-made  goods,  $43,844.  Stores 
of  all  kinds,  120;  capital,  $481,800.  Fulling  mills,  3;  woollen  manu- 
factories, 3;  value  of  manufactured  goods,  $8,769;  capital,  $5,800; 
value  of  caps  and  hats  manufactured,  $3,900.  Tanneries,  30;  tanned 
6,145  sides  of  sole,  and  8,935  upper  leather;  capital,  $41,800.  Dis- 
tilleries 18,  produced  151,758  gallons;  capital,  $7,800.  Two  glass- 
houses and  l glass-cutting  establishments,  employed  80  men;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  $100,000 ; capital  invested,  $18,000.  alue  of 
carriages  and  wagons  manufactured,  $37,370;  capital,  $18,075.  Flour- 
ing mills,  25;  grist  mills,  66;  saw  mills,  72.  Total  capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  $279,005. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1845,  was  $7,172,092 ; 
whereof  $6,101,148  was  real  estate. 

The  Monongahela  river,  rising  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  in  its 
onward  course  to  the  Ohio,  flows  along  the  eastern  side,  for  a distance 
of  about  thirty  miles,  This,  with  the  numerous  other  streams  of  the 
county,  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  creeks  are,  Chartiers,  Ten-mile,  Pigeon,  Rac- 
coon, Harman’s,  Wheeling,  Cross,  Buffalo,  Fish,  Little  North  Fork, 
Bane’s  Fork,  Ramsey’s,  George’s  Miller’s  Branch,  Dutch  Fork,  Maple- 
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Indian,  Mingo,  Burgett’s  branch.  The  runs  are,  Pike,  Brushy,  Castle- 
man’s,  Little  Pike,  Montours,  beside  several  smaller  ones. 

Timber  is  abundant.  The  most  common  forest  trees  are  the  different 
kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  from  which  more  than  50,000 
pounds  of  sugar  are  annually  manufactured. 

The  public  improvements  here  are  made  by  the  Monongahela  Navi- 
gation company,  which  must  prove  a great  advantage  to  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  county.  There  are  several  turnpike  roads  passing  through 
this  county.  The  one  constructed  by  the  National  Government,  which 
is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Baltimore  and  Washington  city,  to  the 
West,  passes  through  this  county,  from  Brownsville  on  the  Mononga- 
hela to  Wheeling.  The  turnpike  road  from  Bedford,  through  Somerset, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Monongahela,  connects  with  the  National  turnpike 
at  the  town  of  Washington.  Common  roads,  generally  in  good  order, 
pass  through  the  county  in  various  directions.  Many  of  the  streams 
have  bridges  thrown  across  them. 

From  the  general  character  of  the  people,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  education  would  receive  considerable  attention,  and  that  means  for 
that  purpose  would  be  provided  commensurately  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  There  are  two  colleges  in  this  county.  Washington  col- 
lege, which  arose  from  the  Washington  Academy,  and  had  been  incor- 
porated in  1787.  This  college  was  incorporated  in  1806.  Jefferson 
college,  at  Canonsburg,  was  founded  in  1802.  Both  sustain  a high 
reputation.  The  Washington  Female  Seminary,  established  in  1836, 
also  sustains  a fair  reputation. 

The  Common  School  System  is  in  full  operation.  In  1845,  twenty- 
nine  out  of  thirty  school  districts  were  reported  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools.  A school  tax  of  Si  1,607,78  was  raised.  The 
State  appropriation  was  $5,292,21.  In  these  schools  4,594  males,  and 
3,456  females,  were  taught  during  seven  months  and  six  days.  Sunday 
schools,  Bible  and  Tract  societies,  are  liberally  supported. 

The  prevailing  religious  denominations  are  Presbyterians,  Seceders, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  some  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  German  Reformed, 
Lutheran,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 

Washington,  the  county  seat,  occupying  nearly  a central  position, 
was  laid  out  in  1782,  by  John  and  William  Hoge,  is  situated  on  the 
National  road,  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  and 
twenty-five  south-west  from  Pittsburg.  It  is  incorporated  into  a borough, 
and  contained  in  1840,  2,100  inhabitants.  It  contains  a new  and  well 
built  court  house, completed  in  1842,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  place, 
and  several  fine  churches  owned  by  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Lu 


therans  and  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Protestant  Methodists,  Cumberland 


Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  African  Methodists.  Washington  College, 
the  Female  Seminary  and  Market-house,  also  add  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  which  is  beautiful  and  flourishing,  beyond  description. 

Monongahela  City , known  years  ago  as  Parkinson’s  Ferry,  lately 
Williamsport,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  is  a rapidly  improving  town. 
Since  1830,  it  has  sprung  into  notice;  and  has  become  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive manufacturers.  It  contains  two  glass  manufactories,  several 
steam  saw-mills,  and  steam  carding  machines,  and  a number  of  mecha- 
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e,  nic’s  shops;  several  churches:  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians.  Its  population  is  about  900.  It  was  in  1840, 
J 752.  Settlements  were  made  here  at  an  early  date.  It  was  for  a long 
0!  time  a famous  crossing  place.  And  no  less  notorious,  as  the  place 
where  “ Whiskey  Insurrection  Gatherings  ” convened  in  1794.  It  is 
d eighteen  miles  east  from  the  county  town. 

r.j  Canonsburg , incorporated  in  1802,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a fertile 

h and  highly  cultivated  country,  seven  miles  north  of  Washington,  and 
),!  eighteen  from  Pittsburg.  It  contained  in  1840,  a population  of  687, 
e and  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  College,  and  of  a Theological  Seminary, 
J under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Church. 

t)  The  other  villages  and  towns  are  West  Alexandria  on  the  National 
e Road,  17  miles  west  of  Washington.  Claysville , on  the  same  road,  11 
. miles  from  Washington,  population  about  350.  West  Middletown , 13 
s miles  north-east  from  Washington,  population  about  300.  Hillsboro ’, 
on  the  National  Road  between  Washington  and  Brownsville.  Florence, 
lt  Middleborough,  West  Middleborough,  Greenfield,  Amity,  Bentley ville, 
r Mount  Pleasant,  Eldersville,  Burgetstown,  Centreville,  Bealesville,  Mar- 
f tinsburg,  Taylorstown,  Columbia,  Briceland’s  Cross  Roads,  Fredericks- 
, town,  Findleyville. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  county  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Whiskey 
, Insurrection  of  1791-’94.  General  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the 
j United  States  Treasury,  says:  “This  county  uniformly  distinguished 
its  resistance  by  a more  excessive  spirit  than  had  appeared  in  the  other 
’ counties,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  kindling  and  keeping  alive  the 
, flame.”  The  lollowing,  abridged  from  several  sources,  is  a brief  history 
of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  : 

“ The  province  of  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  1756,  had  looked  to  the 
1 excise  on  ardent  spirits  for  the  means  of  sustaining  its  bills  of  credit. 

I The  original  law,  passed  to  continue  only  ten  years,  was  from  time  to 
time  continued,  as  necessities  pressed  upon  the  treasury.  During  the 
revolution,  the  law  was  generally  evaded,  in  the  west,  by  considering  all 
spirits  as  for  domestic  use , such  being  excepted  from  excise  ; but  when 
the  debts  of  the  revolution  began  to  press  upon  the  states,  they  became 
j more  vigilant  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Opposition  arose  at  once 
in  the  western  counties.  Liberty-poles  were  erected,  and  people,  assem- 
bled in  arms,  chased  off  the  officers  appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  tarred 
I and  feathered  some  of  them,  singed  their  wigs,  cut  off  the  tails  of  their 

I horses,  put  coals  in  their  boots,  and  compelled  others  to  resign.  Their 
object  was  to  compel  a repeal  of  the  law,  but  they  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  subverting  the  government. 

“ The  pioneers  of  this  region,  descended  as  they  were  from  the  people 
of  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  come  very  honestly  by  their  love  of 
whiskey  ; and  many  of  them  had  brought  their  hatred  of  an  exciseman 
directly  from  the  old  country.  The  western  insurgents  followed,  as 
they  supposed,  the  recent  example  of  the  American  revolution.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  British  parliament — the  very  cause  of  the  revolutoin — 
had  been  an  excise  law.  There  was  nothing  at  that  day  disreputable  in 
either  drinking  or  making  whiskey.  No  temperance  societies  then  ex- 
isted : to  drink  whiskey  was  as  common  and  honorable  as  to  eat  bread ; 
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and  the  fame  of  * Old  Monongahela  ’ was  proverbial,  both  at  the  east  and 
the  west.  Distilling  was  then  esteemed  as  moral  and  respectable  as  any 
other  business.  It  was  early  commenced,  and  extensively  carried  on,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  There  was  neither  home  nor  foreign  market 
for  rye,  their  principal  crop  ; the  grain  would  not  bear  packing  across 
the  mountains.  A horse  could  carry  but  four  bushels ; but  he  could 
take  the  product  of  24  bushels  in  the  shape  of  alcohol.  Whiskey, 
therefore,  was  the  most  important  item  of  remittance,  to  pay  for  their 
salt,  sugar,  and  iron.  ‘ The  people  had  cultivated  their  land,  for  years, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  with  little  or  no  protection  from  the  federal 
government;  and  when,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  they  were  enabled  to 
raise  a little  more  grain  than  their  immediate  wants  required,  they  were 
met  with  a law  restraining  them  in  the  liberty  of  doing  what  they  pleased 
with  the  surplus.  The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  re- 
garded a tax  on  whiskey  in  the  same  light  as  the  citizens  of  Ohio  would 
now  regard  a United  States  tax  on  lard,  pork,  or  flour.’ 

u It  should  be  remembered  also  in  this  connection,  that  the  new  fede- 
ral government  was  but  recently  organized ; its  powers  were  but  little 
understood  in  the  west ; and  the  people  of  that  section  generally,  for  the 
previous  twenty  years,  had  been  much  more  in  the  habit  of  opposing  a 
foreign  government,  than  of  sustaining  one  of  their  own. 

“ The  state  excise  law,  after  remaining  for  years  a dead  letter,  was 
repealed,  a circumstance  not  likely  to  incline  the  people  to  submit  to  a 
similar  law  passed  by  Congress  on  the  3d  March,  1791,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Gen.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury.  This  law  laid  an  excise  of 
four-pence  per  gallon  on  all  distilled  spirits.  The  members  from  Western 
Penn.,  Smiley  of  Fayette,  and  Findley  af  Westmoreland,  stoutly  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  law,  and  on  their  return  among  their  constituents 
loudly  and  openly  disapproved  of  it.  Albert  Gallatin,  then  residing  in 
Fayette  co.,  also  opposed  the  law  by  all  constitutional  methods.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  accept  the  office  of 
inspector  in  the  western  district  on  account  of  its  unpopularity.*  In 
this  inflammatory  state  of  the  public  mind,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
kmdle  a blaze,  was  to  apply  the  torch. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  held  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  27th  July, 
1791,  where  it  was  concerted  that  county  committees  should  meet  at  the 

* In  order  to  allay  opposition  as  far  as  possible,  Gen.  John  Neville,  a man 
of  the  most  deserved  popularity,  was  appointed  [chief  inspector]  for  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  accepted  the  appointment  from  a sense  of  duty  to  his 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  great  wealth,  who  had  put  his  all  at 
hazard  (or  independence.  At  his  own  expense  he  raised  and  equipped  a com- 
pany ol  soldiers,  marched  them  to  Boston,  and  placed  them  with  his  son  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Washington.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  to  the  distin- 
guished Gen,  Morgan,  and  father-in-law  to  Majors  Craig  and  Kirkpatrick, 
officers  highly  respected  in  the  western  country.  Besides  Gen.  Neville’s 
claims  as  a soldier  and  a patriot,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  settlers  in  his  vicinity.  He  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the 
needy;  and  in  a season  of  more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  as  soon  as  his  wheat 
was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  converted  into  food,  he  opened  his  fields  to 
those  wno  were  suffering  with  hunger.  If  any  man  could  have  executed  this 
odious  law,  Gen.  Neville  was  that  man.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  appointed  his  deputies  from  among  the  most  popular  citizens.  The 
first  attempts,  however,  to  enforce  the  law,  were  resisted. — Judge  Wilfceson. 
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four  county  seats  of  Fayette,  Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  and  Washington. 
On  the  23d  Aug.,  the  committee  of  Washington  co.  passed  resolutions, 
and  published  them  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  to  the  effect  that  “any 
person  who  had  accepted  or  might  accept  an  office  under  Congress,  in 
order  to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  should  be  considered  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  country;  and  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington co.  to  treat  every  person  accepting  such  office  with  contempt,  and 
absolutely  to  refuse  all  kind  of  communication  or  intercourse  with  him, 
and  withhold  from  him  all  aid,  support,  or  comfort.”  Delegates  from 
the  four  counties  met  at  Pittsburg  7th  Sept.,  1791,  and  passed  severe 
resolutions  against  the  law.  These  meetings,  composed  of  influential 
citizens,  served  to  give  consistency  to  the  opposition. 

On  the  6th  Sept.  1791,  a party,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  Robert 
Johnson,  collector  for  Allegheny  and  Washington,  near  Pigeon  creek, 
in  Washington  county,  tarred  and  feathered  him,  cut  off  his  hair,  and 
took  away  his  horse,  leaving  him  to  travel  on  foot  in  that  mortifying 
condition.  John  Robertson,  John  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  M’Comb, 
were  proceeded  against  for  the  outrage,  but  Joseph  Fox,  the  deputy- 
marshal,  dared  not  serve  the  process ; and  “ if  he  had  attempted  it,  be- 
lieves he  should  not  have  returned  alive.”  Clement  Biddle  was  the 
chief-marshal.  The  man  sent  privately  with  the  process,  was  seized, 
whipped,  tarred  and  feathered,  his  money  and  horse  taken  from  him — 
blindfolded,  and  tied  in  the  woods,  where  he  remained  five  hours. 

In  Oct.  1791,  an  unhappy  person  named  Wilson,  who  was  in  some 
measure  disordered  in  his  intellects,  and  affected  to  be,  perhaps  thought 
he  was,  an  exciseman,  and  was  making  inquiry  for  distillers,  was  pur- 
sued by  a party  in  disguise,  taken  out  of  his  bed,  and  carried  several 
miles  to  a blacksmith’s  shop.  There  they  stripped  off  his  clothes  and 
burned  them  : and  having  burned  him  with  a hot  iron  in  several  places, 
they  tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  dismissed  him,  naked  and  wounded. 
The  unhappy  man  conceived  himself  to  be  a martyr  to  the  discharge  of 
an  important  duty.  Not  long  afterward,  one  Roseberry  was  tarred  and 
feathered  for  speaking  in  favor  of  the  government. 

In  Congress,  8th  May,  1792,  material  modifications  were  made  in  the 
law,  lightening  the  duty,  allowing  monthly  payments,  &c. 

In  Aug.  1792,  government  succeeded  in  getting  the  use  of  William 
Faulkner’s  house,  a captain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  for  an  inspection  office. 
He  was  threatened  with  scalping,  tarring  and  feathering,  and  compelled 
to  promise  not  to  let  his  house  for  that  purpose,  and  to  publish  his  pro- 
mise in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  dared  not  refuse 
the  publication  of  these  notices. 

The  President  issued  a proclamation  15th  Sept.  1792,  enjoining  all 
persons  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  desist  from  all  unlawful  proceedings. 
Government  determined,  1st,  to  prosecute  delinquents  ; 2d,  to  seize  un- 
excised spirits  on  their  way  to  market;  and  3d,  to  make  no  purchases 
for  the  army  except  of  such  spirits  as  had  paid  duty. 

In  April,  1793,  a party  in  disguise  attacked  in  the  night  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Wells,  collector  in  Fayette  county,  (at  Connelsville ;)  but  he 
being  from  home,  they  broke  open  his  house,  threatened,  terrified,  and 
abused  his  family.  Warrants  were  issued  against  the  offenders  by 
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Judges  Isaac  Meason  and  James  Findlay,  but  the  sheriff  refused  to 
execute  them  ; whereupon  he  was  indicted.  On  the  ‘22d  Nov.  they 
again  attacked  the  house  of  Benjamin  Wells  in  the  night.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  his  commission  and  books,  and  required  him  to  j 
publish  a resignation  of  his  office  within  two  weeks  in  the  papers,  on 
pain  of  having  his  house  burned. 

Notwithstanding  these  excesses,  the  law  appeared  during  the  latter 
part  of  1793  to  be  rather  gaining  ground.  Several  principal  distillers 
complied,  and  others  showed  a disposition,  but  restrained  by  fear. 

In  January,  1794,  further  violence  commenced.  William  Richmond, 
who  had  informed  in  the  affair  of  Wilson,  (the  maniac,)  had  his  barn, 
grain,  and  hay  burnt;  and  Robert  Strawhan,  a complying  distiller,  also  \ 
had  his  barn  burnt.  James  Kiddoe,  a complying  distiller,  had  his  still- 
house  broken  open ; balls  were  fired  into  the  still,  and  parts  of  his  grist- 
mill carried  away.  William  Coughran’s  still  was  destroyed;  the  saw 
of  his  saw-mill  stolen,  and  his  grist-mill  greatly  injured.  He  was 
threatened,  in  a figurative  but  expressive  note,  with  having  his  property 
burned,  if  he  did  not  himself  publish  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  the  wrongs 
already  inflicted  on  him. 

In  June,  1794,  John  Wells,  the  collector  for  Westmoreland,  opened 
his  office  at  the  house  of  Philip  Reagan,  in  that  county.  The  house 
was  at  different  times  attacked  in  the  night  by  armed  men,  who  frequently 
fired  on  it;  but  they  were  always  repulsed  by  Reagan  and  Wells,  and 
the  office  was  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.* 

The  office  in  Washington  opened  to  received  the  annual  entries  of 
stills,  after  repeated  attempts  was  suppressed.  At  first  the  sign  was 
pulled  down.  On  the  6th  of  June,  twelve  men,  armed  and  painted  black, 
broke  into  the  house  of  John  Lynn,  where  the  office  was  kept,  and,  be- 
guiling him  by  a promise  of  safety  to  come  down  stairs,  they  seized  and 
tied  him,  threatened  to  hang  him,  took  him  into  the  woods,  cutoff  his  hair, 
tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  swore  him  never  again  to  allow  the  use  of  his 
house  for  an  office,  never  to  disclose  their  names,  and  never  again  to 
aid  the  excise  ; having  done  this,  they  bound  him,  naked,  to  a tree,  and 
left  him.  He  extricated  himself  next  morning.  They  afterwards  pulled 
down  part  of  his  housie,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere. 

A term  had  come  into  popular  use  to  designate  the  opposition  to  the 

*Such  is  Findlay’s  and  Hamilton’s  account.  Judge  Lobingeir,  who  has  re- 
cently refreshed  his  recollections,  by  a conversation  with  Mr.  Reagan,  still 
living,  gives  the  story  more  in  detail,  as  follows  : The  attack  was  made  in  the 
night  by  a numerous  body  of  men.  Reagan  expected  them  and  had  prepared 
himself  with  guns,  and  one  or  two  men.  The  firing  commenced  from  the 
house,  and  the  assailants  fired  at  it  for  some  time,  without  effect  on  either  side. 
The  insurgents  then  set  fire  to  Reagan’s  barn,  which  they  burned, and  retired. 

In  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  returned  to  renew 
the  attack.  After  some  parleying,  Reagan,  rather  than  shed  blood,  proposed 
to  capitulate,  provided  they  would  do  it  on  honorable  terms,  and  give  him  as- 
surance that  they  would  neither  abuse  his  person,  nor  destroy  his  property  ; 
and  he  would  agree,  on  his  part,  to  give  up  his  commission,  and  never  again 
act  as  an  exciseman.  These  stipulations  were  agreed  to,  reduced  to  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  parties.  Reagan  then  opened  his  door,  and  came  out  with  a 
keg  of  whiskey  and  treated  them.  However,  after  the  whiskey  was  drunk, 
some  of  them  began  to  say  that  the  old  rascal  was  let  off  too  easy,  and  that  he 
ought  to  bes  et  up  as  a target  to  shot  at.  Some  were  for  tarriDg  and  feathering 
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excise  law  ; it  was  that  of  Torn  the  Tinker.  It  was  not  given  by  ad- 
versaries as  a term  of  reproach,  but  assumed  by  the  insurgents  in  dis- 
guise at  an  early  period.  “A  certain  John  Holcroft,”  says  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge,  “ was  thought  to  have  made  the  first  application  of  it  at  the 
attack  on  William  Coughran,  whose  still  was  cut  to  pieces.  This  was 
humorously  called  mending  his  still.  The  menders  of  course  must  be 
tinkers,  and  the  name  collectively  became  Tom  the  Tinker.”  Adver- 
tisements were  put  up  on  trees,  and  other  conspicuous  places,  with  the 
signature  of  Tom  the  Tinker,  threatening  individuals,  admonishing,  or 
commanding  them.  Menacing  letters  with  the  same  signature  were 
sent  to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  with  orders  to  publish  them — and  the  edi- 
tor did  not  dare  refuse.  “ At  Braddock’s  field  the  acclamation  was, 
‘Hurrah  for  Tom  the  Tinker!’ — ‘Are  you  a Tom  Tinker’s  man?’ 
Every  man  was  willing  to  be  thought  so,  and  some  had  great  trouble  to 
wipe  off  imputations  to  the  contrary.”  Mr.  Findlay  says,  “ it  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  letters  did  not  originate  with  Holcroft,  though  the 
inventor  of  them  has  never  been  discovered.” 

In  Congress,  on  the  5th  June,  1794,  the  excise  law  was  amended. — 
Those,  however,  who  desired  not  amendment,  but  absolute  repeal,  were 
thereby  incited  to  push  matters  to  a more  violent  crisis.  It  became  in- 
dispensable for  the  government  to  meet  the  opposition  with  more  deci- 
sion. Process  was  issued  against  a number  of  non-complying  distillers 
in  Fayette  and  Allegheny.  Indictments  were  found  against  Robert 
Smilie  and  John  McCulloch,  rioters,  and  process  issued  accordingly. 

It  was  cause  of  great  and  just  complaint  in  the  western  counties,  that 
the  federal  courts  sat  only  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that 
individuals  were  subject  to  ruinous  expenses  when  forced  to  attend  them. 
The  process,  requiring  the  delinquent  distillers  to  appear  at  Philadel- 
phia, arrived  in  the  west  at  the  period  of  harvest,  when  small  parties  of 
men  were  likely  to  be  assembled  together  in  the  fields.  In  Fayette 
county  the  marshal  issued  his  process  without  interruption,  though  un- 
der discouraging  circumstances.  In  that  county  the  most  influential 
citizens  and  distillers  had,  at  a meeting  in  the  winter  or  spring  previous, 


him,  but  others  took  his  part,  and  said  he  had  acted  manfully,  and  that  after 
capitulating  they  were  bound  to  treat  him  honorably.  At  length  they  got  to 
fighting  amongst  themselves.  After  this  it  was  proposed  and  carried,  that 
Reagan  should  be  court-martialled,  and  that  they  would  march  off  right  away 
to  Ben.  Wells,  of  Fayette  county,  the  excise  officer  there,  and  catch  him  and 
try  him  and  Reagan  both  together.  They  set  out  accordingly, taking  Reagan 
along,  but  when  they  arrived  at  Wells’s  house  he  was  not  there,  so  they  set  fire 
to  it  and  burned  it  to  the  ground  with  all  its  contents.  They  left  an  ambush 
near  the  ruins,  in  order  to  seize  Wells.  Next  morning  he  was  taken,  but 
during  the  night,  as  Reagan  had  escaped,  and  Wells  was  very  submissive  with 
them,  they  let  him  off  without  further  molestation. 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Captain  Webster,  the  excise  officer  for  Som- 
erset county,  by  a company  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  West- 
moreland. They  look  his  commission  from  him,  and  made  him  promise  never 
again  to  act  as  a collector  of  excise.  An  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the 
party  to  fire  his  haystacks,  but  it  was  prevented  by  others.  They  marched 
homeward,  taking  Webster  a few  miles.  Seeing  him  very  submissive,  they 
ordered  him  to  mount  a stump,  and  repeat  his  promise  never  again  to  act  as  a 
collector  of  excise,  and  to  hurrah  three  times  for  Tom  the  Tinker,  after  which 
they  dismissed  him. 
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agreed  to  promote  submission  to  the  laws,  on  condition  that  a change 
should  be  made  in  the  officers. 

In  Allegheny,  the  marshal  had  successfully  served  all  the  processes 
except  the  last,  when,  unfortunately,  he  went  into  Pittsburg.  The  next 
day,  15th  July,  1794,  he  went  in  company  with  Gen.  Neville,  the  in- 
spector, to  serve  the  last  writ  on  a distiller  named  Miller,  near  Peter’s 
creek.  After  the  writ  was  served,  a number  of  men  from  the  harvest 
field  pursued  the  officers  and  fired  upon  them.  Miller  afterwards  told 
H.  H.  Breckenridge,  “that  he  was  mad  with  passion  when  he  reflected 
that  being  obliged  to  pay  $250,  and  the  expense  of  going  to  Philadel- 
phia, would  ruin  him  ; and  his  blood  boiled  at  seeing  Gen.  Neville  along, 
to  pilot  the  officer  to  his  very  door.” 

Early  next  morning,  John  Holcroft,  the  reputed  Tom  the  Tinker,  and 
about  36  others,  appeared  at  Gen.  Neville’s  house,  (about  seven  miles 
south-west  of  Pittsburg,)  Their  conduct  was  suspicious  ; they  were 
fired  on  from  the  house,  and  returning  tlie  fire,  they  were  fired  on  from 
the  negro  houses  adjoining.  They  retired  with  six  wounded — one, 
Oliver  Miller,  mortally.  The  family  received  no  injury.  Gen.  Neville 
was  prepared,  and  had  armed  his  negroes.  The  next  morning  not 
less  than  500  men,  mostly  armed,  attended  at  Couch’s  fort,  a few  miles 
from  Gen.  Neville’s  house;  many  of  them  probably  because  they  had 
not  sufficient  firmness  to  refuse.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  a venerable  clergy- 
man, endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose,  but  in  vain.-— - 
From  Couch’s  fort  they  marched  to  General  Neville’s  house.  Major 
James  M’Farlane,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  revolution,  of  good 
standing  and  character,  was  appointed  to  command  the  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maj.  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  with  a detachment  of 
11  men,  from  the  garrison  at  Pittsburg,  had  arrived  that  morning,  to 
assist  Gen.  Neville.  The  latter,  when  informed  of  the  force  coming 
against  him,  had  prudently  withdrawn  to  a place  of  concealment,  leav- 
ing his  house  in  charge  of  his  kinsman  Kirkpatrick.  The  females  were 
permitted  to  retire  before  the  attack  was  made.  A deputation  was  sent 
from  the  insurgents  to  demand  the  commission  of  the  inspector ; they 
supposing  that  without  the  commission  he  would  be  compelled  to  cease 
from  his  official  duties.  The  commission  was  refused.  The  attack 
commenced  and  continued  but  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  was  thought  a 
flag  had  been  exhibited  from  the  house;  on  which  Mr.  McFarland  step- 
ped out  from  behind  a tree,  with  a white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a 
stick.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a shot  from  the  house.  The  at- 
tack was  renewed  with  fury,  and  the  property  burnt  down  and  destroyed. 
Maj.  Kirkpatrick  was  compelled  by  the  fire  to  surrender,  but  no  one 
was  injured  after  the  surrender.  Judge  Wilkeson  says:.  “At  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  I witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  fire, 
at  a distance  of  two  miles,  and  saw  the  flames  ascend  from  the  burning 
houses,  until  the  actors  in  the  scene  became  visible  in  the  increasing 
light.  It  was  a painful  sight,  especially  to  those  who  had  experienced 
the  hospitality  of  the  only  fine  mansion  in  the  country,  to  see  it  des- 
troyed by  a lawless  mob,  and  its  inmates  exposed  to  their  fury.  Even 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  and 
had  countenanced  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  excise  law,  were 
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overwhelmed  by  this  appalling  commencement  of  open  insurrection.” 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  by  the  insurgents,  at 
the  Mingo  Creek  meeting-house.  At  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Bradford, 
Parkinson,  Cook,  Marshall  and  Breckenridge,  whose  names  became  so 
conspicuous  afterwards,  appeared  on  the  scene  publicly,  for  the  first 
time.  David  Bradford  was  a rash  and  headstrong  attorney,  from  Wash- 
ington county.  He  openly  advocated  what  had  been  done,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  unanimity.  Breckenridge,  whose  object  was  to  gain 
their  confidence,  that  he  might,  under  a disguise,  eventually  beguile 
them  into  moderation,  seemed  to  countenance  their  conduct,  but  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that,  though  what  they  had  done  had  been  morally 
right,  yet  it  was  legally  wrong;  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  con- 
sulting their  fellow-citizens.  A meeting  of  delegates  from  the  four 
counties  was,  therefore,  recommended  at  Parkinson’s  ferry,  (now  Wil- 
liamsport, or  Monongahela  city)  on  the  14th  of  August. 

Soon  after  the  Mingo  meeting,  Bradford  and  some  of  his  hot-headed 
coadjutors  caused  the  United  States  mail  from  Pittsburg,  to  be  robbed 
near  Greensburg,  by  a kinsman  and  namesake  of  Bradford,  and  a man 
named  Mitchell,  both  of  Washington  county.  They  found  therein  let- 
ters from  Gen.  Gibson,  Col.  Presley  Neville  , (son  of  the  inspector)  Mr. 
Bryson  and  Mr.  Edward  Bay,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  insur- 
gents. The  letter-writers  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  leave  Pitts- 
burg by  some  circuitous  route,  or  conceal  themselves,  that  it  might  be 
given  out  publicly  that  they  were  gone. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bradford  and  others,  without  a semblance  of  autho- 
rity, issued  a circular,  or  order,  to  the  colonels  of  militia  in  the  western 
counties,  requising  them  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Braddock’s  field,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  pulling  down  the  inspector’s  office,  and  banishing 
the  traitors  from  Pittsburg.  This  order  was  signed  I.  Canon,  B.  Park- 
inson, D.  Bradford,  A.  Fulton,  T.  Fpeers,  J.  Lochry,  J.  Marshall.— 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  in  many  instances  promptly  obeyed:  many  who 
despised  it  at  heart,  did  not  dare  to  disobey  it.  Bradford  afterwards  de- 
nied that  he  gave  such  an  order. 

There  were  but  three  days  between  the  date  of  the  orders,  and  the 
time  of  the  assemblage ; yet  a vast  and  excited  multitude  vras  brought 
together,  many  in  companies,  under  arms.  Some  were  well-disposed 
towards  the  government,  but  came  for  fear  of  being  proscribed  ; others 
as  mere  spectators  ; others,  such  as  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  and  several 
from  Pittsburg,  to  put  themselves,  if  possible,  under  the  mask  of  insur- 
rection, at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  and  restrain  them,  by  organization 
and  management,  from  proceeding  to  open  outrage  and  rebellion.  Great 
apprehension  was  entertained  that  the  insurgents  might  proceed  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  burn  the  town.  The  obnoxious  persons  had  been  banished, 
as  if  by  authority,  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  the  Tinker  men ; 
and  the  Pittsburg  delegation  were  careful  to  announce  the  fact  at  Brad- 
dock’s  field. 

Probably  the  majority  of  those  assembled  were  well  disposed  towards 
the  government,  but  afraid  to  come  out  and  avow  it.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
thus  describes  the  feeling  that  prevailed  there,  and  throughout  the  west- 
ern counties : “ A breath  in  favor  of  the  law  was  sufficient  to  ruin  any 
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man.  It  was  considered  as  a badge  of  toryism.  A clergyman  was  not 
thougl  t orthodox  in  the  pnlpit,  unless  against  the  law.  A physician 
was  not  thought  capable  of  administering  medicine,  unless  his  princi- 
ples were  right  in  this  respect.  A lawyer  could  have  got  no  practice 
without  at  least  concealing  his  sentiments,  if  for  the  law  ; nor  could  a 
merchant  at  a country  store  get  custom.  On  the  contrary,  to  talk 
against  the  law  was  the  way  to  office  and  emolument.  To  go  to  the 
legislature  or  to  congress,  you  must  make  a noise  against  it.  It  was  the 
Shibboleth  of  safety,  and  the  ladder  ot  ambition.” 

It  was  proposed  by  Bradford  to  march  and  attack  the  garrison  at  Pitts- 
burg; but  this  was  abandoned.  Bradford  now  moved  that  the  troops 
should  go  on  to  Pittsburg.  “ Yes,”  said  Breckenridge,  “ by  all  means  ; 
at  least  to  give  a proof  that  the  strictest  order  can  be  observed,  and  no 
damage  done.  We  will  just  march  through,  and,  taking  a turn,  come 
out  upon  the  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela;  and  after  taking 
a little  whiskey  with  the  inhabitants,  the  troops  will  embark,  and  cross 
the  river.”  Officers  having  been  appointed — Edward  Cook  and  Brad- 
ford, generals,  and  Col.  Blakenay  officer  of  the  day — the  insurgents 
marched  in  a body,  by  the  Monongahela  road,  to  Pittsburg.  By  the 
wily  management  of  some  of  the  Pittsburg  gentlemen,  the  greater  part 
of  the  company,  after  being  diverted  by  a treat,  were  got  across  the 
Monongahela.  A few,  however,  remained  ; determined  to  burn  Gen. 
Neville’s  house  in  town,  and  Gen.  Gibson’s,  and  others.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  Col.  Cook,  Marshall,  and  others  of  the  insurgent  party,  this 
outrage  was  prevented.  Major  Kirkpatrick’s  barn,  across  the  river, 
was  burned.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  burning  two  or  three  houses, 
the  whole  town  must  have  been  consumed.  “The  people,”  says  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  “ were  mad.  It  never  came  into  my  head  to  use  force  on 
the  occasion.  I thought  it  safest  to  give  good  words  and  good  drink, 
rather  than  balls  and  powder.  It  cost  me  four  barrels  of  old  whiskey 
that  day ; and  I would  rather  spare  that  than  a quart  of  blood.” 

The  meeting  at  Parkinson’s  ferry  was  composed  of  260  delegates  from 
the  four  western  counties — from  Bedford,  also,  and  from  Ohio  county, 
in  Virginia.  Many  had  been  sent  with  a view  to  stem  the  current  of 
disorder,  until  it  had  time  to  cool  down.  This,  however,  was  only  to 
be  accomplished,  as  some  thought,  not  by  open  opposition,  but  by  cov- 
ert management.  Col.  Cook  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Albert  Gal- 
latin secretary.  Gallatin,  Breckenrdge  and  Judge  Edirar  of  Washing- 
ton county,  took  a prominent  part  in  the  discussions.  The  intemperate 
resolutions  and  treasonable  plans  of  Bradford  and  Marshall  were  gradu- 
ally softened  down  or  explained  away.  The  organic  force  of  the  insur- 
rection was  condensed  into  a committee  of  60,  one  from  each  township; 
and  this  committee  was  again  represented  by  a standing  executive  com- 
mittee of  12.  The  committee  of  60  was  to  meet  at  Redstone  Old  Fort, 
on  the  2d  September;  and  the  standing  committee  were  in  the  mean 
time  to  confer  with  the  United  States  commissioners,  whose  arrival  had 
been  announced  at  Pittsburg.  To  gain  time  and  restore  quietness  was 
the  great  object  with  Mr.  Gallatin  and  his  friends.  “ Mr.  Gallatin,” 
says  Judge  Wilkeson,  “although  a foreigner,  who  could  with  difficulty 
make  himself  understood  in  English,  yet  presented  with  great  force  the 
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folly  of  past  resistance,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  to  the  country  of 
the  continuance  of  the  insurrection.  He  urged  that  the  government  was 
bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,  and  that  it  would  surely  send  an  over- 
whelmning  force  against  them.  He  placed  the  subject  in  a new  light, 
and  showed  the  insurrection  to  be  a much  more  serious  affair  than  it  had 
before  appeared.” 

“ Breckenridge  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  but  he  supported 
the  measures  in  a different  way — often  appearing  to  act  with  Bradford’s 
party,  and  oppose  Gallatin.  Yet  he  always  contributed  to  bring  the 
proceedings  to  the  same  issue  with  the  latter. 

“ The  commissioners  of  the  government  proposed  an  amnesty,  and 
certain  favorable  methods  for  adjusting  delinquencies,  on  condition  that 
the  meeting  at  Redstone  should  declare  their  determination  to  comply 
with  the  laws,  and  cease  opposition  and  intimidation  of  others. 

“ On  the  28th  August,  the  committee  of  60  met  at  Redstone.  While 
they  were  collecting,  the  affair  occurred  with  Samuel  Jackson  the 
Quaker,  which  had  been  described.  Notwithstanding  violent  threats 
and  denunciations  had  been  circulated  by  Tom  the  Tinker  against 
the  twelve  conferees,  (the  standing  committee,)  they  all,  except  Brad- 
ford, recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  propositions  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  meeting  was  opened  by  a long,  sensible,  and  eloquent 
speech  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
now  threw  off  his  mask,  and  enforced  and  enlarged  upon  the  arguments 
already  advanced  by  Gallatin.  Bradford,  in  opposition,  let  off  a most 
intemperate  harangue  ; but  when  he  found  the  vote  34  to  23,  was  against 
him,  he  retired  in  disgust.  Afterwards,  alleging  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  his  friends,  he  signed  the  terms  of  submission,  and  advised 
others  to  do  it.  But  this  did  not  wipe  out  his  offences.  He  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  amnesty,  and  when  the  army  came  he  fled  down  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Spanish  territory.  Judge  Edgar  summed  up  the 
argument  for  submission,  and,  by  his  pious  and  respectable  character  and 
his  venerable  appearance,  won  many  over  to  his  side. 

“ Such  was  the  fear  of  the  popular  phrensy  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
a vote  could  be  had  at  this  meeting.  No  one  would  vote  by  standing 
up.  None  would  write  a yea  or  nay,  lest  his  hand-writing  should  be 
recognized.  At  last  it  was  determined  that  yea  and  nay  should  be 
written  by  the  secretary  on  the  same  pieces  of  paper,  and  be  distributed, 
leaving  each  member  to  chew  up  or  destroy  one  of  the  words,  while  he 
put  the  other  in  the  box. 

“This  meeting  virtually  closed  the  insurrection.  Although  their 
propositions  did  not  exactly  meet  the  views  of  the  commissioners,  yet 
the  existence  of  a decided  majority  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  was 
here  fully  exposed. 

“The  commissioners — of  whom  Hon.  James  Ross,  of  Pittsburg, 
was  one — now  put  forth  a test  of  submission,  to  be  subscribed  individ- 
ually by  the  citizens  throughout  the  country.  Only  six  days  remained 
for  signing  this  promise  over  a country  containing  70,000  people  and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Many  came  forward  readily 
and  signed,  encouraged  others,  and  associated  for  their  defence.  Tom 
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the  Tinker,  with  his  men,  refused  outright,  and  threatened  the  signers 
with  death,  by  which  many  were  intimidated.  Some  came  forward 
after  the  time  was  expired,  soliciting,  with  tears,  the  privilege  of  signing. 
Many  refused  to  sign,  conscious  of  having  done  no  wrong.  The  people 
of  Fayette  were  of  this  class — though,  at  a meeting  of  citizens  collec- 
tively, they  passed  resolutions  tantamount  to  the  test. 

“ On  the  whole,  however,  there  were  enough  malecontents  left  to  ren- 
der it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  to  send  forward  the 
army  which  had  been  collected  at  the  east.  This  army  consisted  of 
15,000  men,  and  was  composed  of  troops  and  volunteers  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Gov.  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  The  other  generals  were  Gov. 
Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Howell,  of  New  Jersey,  Gen.  Daniel 
Morgan,  and  Adj.  Gen.  Hand.  Gen.  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Gen.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Judge  Peters,  of  the  U. 
S.  Court,  also  went  out  to  Pittsburg.  The  army  arrived  in  November, 
but  met  with  no  opposition  and  shed  no  blood.  At  Pittsburg,  a kind  of 
inquisitorial  court  was  held  at  the  quarters  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which  testimony  was  taken  against  citizens  denounced  for 
treasonable  acts  or  expressions.  “ Many  of  the  informers,  influenced 
by  prejudice,  implicated  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  against 
the  government.  After  a few  days  spent  in  these  “ Star  Chamber ” 
proceedings,  the  dragoons  were  put  in  requisition,  and  officers  sent  with 
guides  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Such  of  the  proscribed  as  apprehended 
no  danger  were  soon  taken,  and,  without  any  intimation  of  the  offence 
with  which  they  stood  charged,  were  carried  to  Pittsburg,  Here  many 
found  acquaintances  or  influential  friends,  who  interposed  in  their  behalf 
and  obtained  their  release.  Others  less  fortunate  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia for  trial,  where  they  were  imprisoned  for  ten  or  twelve  months 
without  even  an  indictment  being  found  against  them.”  Only  two  or 
three  were  tried  and  convicted,  and  these  were  afterwards  pardoned. 

“The  peculiar  course  which  Mr.  Breckenridge  had  taken  placed  him, 
for  a time,  in  a very  awkward  predicament,  as  well  as  in  personal  dan- 
ger. He  was  denounced  to  the  government  as  having  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.  He  had  certainly  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
public  meetings,  and  apparently  acted  with  the  insurgents.  The  turning 
point  in  his  case  was  the  quo  ammo,  the  motive  for  his  peculiar  conduct. 
Fortunately,  his  motives  had  been  fully  known,  throughout  his  whole 
course,  to  Hon.  James  Ross,  who  explained  his  conduct  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  secretary,  Gen. 
Hamilton,  said  to  him,  “In  the  course  of  yesterday  I had  uneasy  feel- 
ings. I was  concerned  for  you  as  for  a man  of  talents.  My  impres- 
sions were  unfavorable.  You  may  have  observed  it.  I now  think  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  not  a single  one  remains.  Had  we  listened 
to  some  people,  I do  not  know  what  might  have  been  done.  There  is 
a side  to  your  account.  Your  conduct  has  been  horribly  misrepresented, 
owing  to  misconception.  I will  announce  you  in  this  point  to  Gen. 
Lee,  who  represents  the  Executive.  You  are  in  no  personal  danger. 
You  will  not  be  troubled  even  by  a simple  inquisition  by  the  judge 
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What  may  be  clue  to  yourself  with  the  public,  is  another  question.” 
“ The  army  returned  to  their  homes.  Gen.  Morgan  was  left  with  a 
few  battallions  to  preserve  quiet  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the 
military  was  withdrawn,  order  had  been  fully  restored,  the  law  was 
acquiesced  in,  and  business  resumed  its  wonted  course.” 
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On  a petition  being  presented  to  the  Assembly,  from  a great  number 
of  that  part  of  Westmoreland  county  circumscribed  by  the  rivers  of 
Monongahela  and  Youghiogeny,  and  Mason’s  and  Dixson’s  line,  setting 
forth  that  they  labored  under  great  inconvenience,  by  reason  of  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  justice.  Fayette  county  was  erected  by  the 
passage  of  an  act,  September  26,  1783.  The  county  was  then  bounded 
as  follows  : “ Beginning  at  Monongahela  river,  where  Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s line  intersects  the  same ; thence  down  said  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Speir’s  run  ; thence  by  a straight  line,  to  the  mouth  of  Jacob’s  creek  ; 
thence  by  the  Youghiogeny  river  to  the  forks  of  the  same  ; thence  up 
the  south-west  branch  of  the  said  river,  by  part  of  Bedford  county,  to 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  ; thence  by  said  line  to  the  Monongahela  river 
aforesaid.” 

The  boundary  of  this  county  has  since  been  changed.  In  1784,  an 
additional  part  of  Westmoreland  was  added  to  Fayette  county.  By  the 
act  erecting  the  county,  Edward  Cook,  Robert  Adams,  Theophilus 
Philips,  James  Dougherty,  and  Thomas  Rodgers,  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners, to  purchase  and  take  assurances  of  a piece  of  land  in  Union- 
town,  in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  to  erect  a 
court-house  and  prison  thereon. 

Fayette  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland,  on  the 
east  by  Somerset,  on  the  south  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Greene  and  Washington  counties.  Length,  30 
miles  ; breadth,  27 : area  824  square  miles  ; 519,  360  acres  of  land. 
Population  estimated  in  1770,  50  or  100  whites;  in  1780,  3959  tax- 
able s ; by  the  census  of  1790,  13,043  free  persons,  and  282  slaves  ; in 
1800,  20,067  free  persons,  and  92  slaves  ; in  1810,24,714;  in  1820> 
29,172  ; in  1840,  33,574. 
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The  following  table  exhibits , at  one  view , the  population  of  each  town - 
ship , according  to  the  censzis  of  1810,  ’20,  ’30,  and  ’40. 


TOWNSHIPS BOROUGHS. 

I OPULATION. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840.  j 

Brownsville, 

698 

976 

1,233 

1,362 

Bridgeport, 

280 

624 

737 

788 

Washington, 

2,160 

2,749 

2,926 

1,515 

Franklin, 

1,623 

1,749 

1,464 

1,396 

Perry. 

1,350  : 

Luzerne. 

1,538 

1,610 

1,625 

1,715 

Red-Stone, 

1,224 

1,207 

1,209 

1,159  i 

Unionboro’, 

999 

1 ,058 

1,341 

1,710 

Union, 

1,821 

1,947 

2,475 

2,723 

Germantown, 

2,079 

2,3?9 

2,395 

2,310 

George. 

2,086 

2,031 

2,416 

2,371 

Spring  Hill, 

1,837 

2,086 

1,934 

2,385 

Dunbar, 

2,066 

1,895 

1,722 

2,070 

Bullskin, 

1,439 

1,484 

1,231 

1,275 

Menallen, 

1,228 

1,376 

1,083 

1,377 

Salt  Lick, 

994 

1,172 

1,499 

1,911 

Connell’sville, 

498 

600 

1,205 

1,436 

Tyrone, 

989 

1,058 

1.139 

1,189 

Henry  Clay, 

805 

891 

Wharton, 

922 

1,206 

809 

1,325 

Jefferson, 

1,516 

Total,  24,714  27,285  29,237  33,574 

The  adult  male  population  was  variously  employed.  In  mining,  83 ; 
agriculture,  4,405 ; commerce,  196;  manufactures  and  trades,  1,991; 
navigation  of  the  ocean,  48  ; navigation  of  canals  and  rivers,  48  ; learned 
professions,  128. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  strongly  marked  by  several  rugged,  ele- 
vated, well  defined  mountain  ranges; — one  called  Laurel  Hill,  and  the 
other  Chestnut  Ridge ; and  between  these  ranges  are  several  detached 
ridges.  The  western  section  of  the  county  presents  an  undulating  sur- 
face, in  some  parts  rather  hilly.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  in 
this  county  are  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  between 
900  and  1000  feet  above  the  intervening  valley.  u As  this  county  lies 
within  the  bituminous  coal  region,  coal  is  abundant  almost  everywhere 
except  near  the  summits  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Chestnut  Ridge,  where  the 
rocks  next  below  the  coal  formation  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  an 
anticlinal  axis.  Along  the  sides  of  these  ridges,  and  near  their  bases, 
iron  ore  is  abundant  in  many  situations,  and  is  mined  for  the  supply  of 
furnaces  in  the  neighborhood.” 

That  portion  of  the  county  west  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  is  of  good  quality 
and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  fer- 
tile and  highly  productive.  Salt  springs  are  found  by  boring,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county,  on  some  of  which  salt-works  are 
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erected.  There  is  also  a mineral  spring,  eight  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 
Agriculture  is  in  a flourishing  state.  The  chief  productions  are  cereal 
grains,  live  stock,  &c.  The  following,  carefully  compiled  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  affords  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  real  wealth  of  this 
county  : 

Mineral , Agricultural , Horticultural , Commercial , fyc.  Statistics  of 
Fayette  County,  of  1840. 

Furnaces,  9,  produced  1,800  tons  of  cast  iron;  3 forges,  produced 
703  tons  of  bar  iron  ; capital,  $70,000;  bituminous  coal  raised,  1,350,- 
610  bushels,  employed  176  men  ; capital,  $6,184  ; salt,  155  bushels. 

Live  Stock,  «fcc.:  horses,  10,132  ; neat  cattle,  30,237 ; sheep,  54,007  ; 
swine,  30,568  ; value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  $12,838. 

Cereal  Grain,  &c.:  wheat,  334,297  bushels  ; barley,  518  ; oats,  560,- 
172;  rye,  27,226;  buckwheat,  20,566;  corn.  551,114;  wool,  98,091 
pounds  ; hops,  628  ; wax,  704;  potatoes,  98,118  bushels  ; hay,  18,264 
tons  ; sugar  manufactured,  84,551  pounds  ; value  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  $65,263  ; of  the  orchard,  $13,874  ; of  home-made  goods,  $37,- 
378  ; of  gardens,  $22,472.  Stores  of  all  kinds,  106  ; capital,  $424,060. 
Yalue  of  lumber  produced,  $1,458  ; value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
$65,700  ; of  hardware  and  cutlery,  $0  400.  Fulling  mills,  4 ; woollen 
manufactories,  6;  value  of  woollen  goods  manufactured,  $173. .*00  ; 
capital,  $95,840  ; value  of  hats  and  caps  manufactured,  $19,350.  Tan- 
neries, 30  ; tanned  6,532  sides  of  sole,  and  5,706  sides  of  upper  leather  ; 
capital,  $31,660.  Pounds  of  soap  manufactured,  50,052  ; tallow  can- 
dles, 23,770  pounds.  Distilleries,  17,  produced  129,298  gallons ; 
brewery,  1,  10,000  gallons;  value  of  medicinal  drugs,  paints,  &e., 
$30,000;  6 glass  houses ; 1 glass  cutting  establishment,  employed  151 
hands,  value  of  manufactured  articles,  $80,000  ; capital,  $16,600.  Value 
of  carriages  manufactured,  $24,072,  capital,  $9,345.  Flouring  mills, 
16,  grist  mills,  61,  saw  mills,  139,  oil  mills,  4.  Houses  built,  brick,  70, 
wooden,  102.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $369,983. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1845,  was  $4,304,034,00, 
whereof  $3,793,136  00  was  real  estate. 

The  Monongahela  river  flows  in  a circuitous  course  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  Greene  and  Washington. — 
The  Youghioghany  rising  in  Maryland  enters  this  State  east  of  Laurel 
Hill,  and  forms  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  the  boundary  between 
Somerset  and  Fayette,  breaking  through  both  the  great  mountain  ranges, 
and  tumbling  over  several  rocky  ledges,  crosses  this  country  in  a north 
western  direction,  uniting  with  the  Monongahela  in  Allegheny  county. 
Cheat  river  rises  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  and  passes  through 
the  south  western  corner  of  this  county. 

Besides  these  rivers  there  are  several  important  creeks : Indian,  George, 
Brown,  Dunlap,  Red  Stone,  Cook’s,  Big  and  Little  Sandusky,  Mount’s, 
Jacob’s,  Middle  and  South  Forks ; besides  several  runs : Dunbar, 
York’s,  Brown’s,  Middle,  Hall’s,  Oswalt’s,  Cook’s,  Gabriel’s,  <fcc. 

The  National  turnpike  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  passes  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county.  It 
passes  through  Uniontown  and  Brownsville,  affording  an  easy  means  of 
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transportation  and  travel,  both  eastward  and  westward.  The  improve- 1 
ment  making  by  the  Mouongahela  Navigation  company,  must  prove  a,  i 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  region  of  country,  as  a means  of  transport--  i 
ing  their  surplus  produce  from  the  country,  and  merchandize  into  it.  J 
Education  receives  considerable  attention.  Madison  College,  at  ] ] 
Uniontown,  established  originally  in  1808,  as  an  Academy  ; but  changed  ;!  ' 
into  a college  in  1825,  and  incorporated  as  such  in  1827,  sustains  a very  ! 
fair  reputation.  It  is  efficiently  conducted. 

The  Common  School  system  is  in  general  operation  throughout  the  j 
county.  Twenty  out  of  twenty-one  districts  made  report  in  1845,  to  ; 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  of  153  schools,  in  which  | 
4,025  males,  and  3,267  females  were  taught  for  five  months.  A tax  j * 
of  $7,883,15  was  levied,  and  the  State  appropriation  amounted  to 
$3,883,15.  The  cost  of  instruction  was  $10,258,67. 

The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  the  prevailing  religious  deno- 
mination. Baptists  and  Episcopalians  are  also  numerous ; and  some 
Friends,  Catholics,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ,, 
German  Reformed,  <fcc. 

Uniontown,  laid  out  by  Henry  Beeson,  about  the  year  1768,  is  the 
county  seat,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a healthy  and  fertile  region  of 
country,  four  miles  west  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  or  as  it  is  here  calleJ,  Lau-  1 
rel  Hill.  It  is  an  incorporated  borough,  and  contained  in  1840,  1710  ! 

inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  are  a court-house,  with  adjoining  1 
buildings  for  county  offices,  a prison,  a market-house  ; several  churches  : t 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episcopalian, Baptist ; Madison  College,  several  i 
steam  mills,  and  number  of  mechanic’s  shops.  The  town  is  in  a very  1 
flourishing  condition.  t 

Brownsville , laid  out  in  1785,  is  a very  flourishing  manufacturing  t 
town,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Union-  t 
town.  It  occupies  a commanding  point  as  a place  of  business,  enjoy-  s 
ing  the  advantage  both  of  the  improved  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  l 
and  National  turnpike  road.  It  contains  manufactories  of  cotton,  glass,  ! 
paper,  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory,  an  establishment  for  making  steam  i 
engines,  &c.  The  public  buildings  are  a town-hall,  six  churches : Metho- 
dist, Reformed  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Friends’  1 
Meeting-house,  a banking  house,  a Masonic  Lodge.  Brownsville  was 
incorporated  in  1815.  Population  in  1840,  1362. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Dunlap’s  creek,  and  connected  with  Browns- 
ville by  a permanent  and  beautiful  bridge,  630  feet  long,  built  at  a cost 
of  $50,000  in  1832,  is  the  thriving  village  of  Bridgeport , with  a popula- 
tion rising,  at  present,  of  800.  It  is  the  shipping  place  for  Brownsville. 

Perryopolis , laid  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  by.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hersev,  and  Messrs.  Shreveand  burns,  is  14  miles  north  of  Uniontown, 
in  a fertile  tract  of  land  containing  1,650  acres,  called  Washington 
Bottom i,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  Colonel,  afterwards  General, 
Washington,  in  1755,  when  this  region  was  supposed  to  belong  to  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  a glass  factory  at  this  place.  Much  of  the  peculiar 
kind  of  sand  for  the  glass-works  at  Pittsburg,  is  taken  from  this  place. 

Connellsville , laid  out  fifty  years  ago  by  Zachariah  Connell,  and  in- 
corporated as  a borough  in  1806,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Youghioghe- 
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ny,  10  miles  northeast  from  Union  town,  and  is  a very  thriving  town, 
containing  four  or  five  churches,  a number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, several  iron  foundries,  &c. 

New  Haven , laid  out  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  in  1796,  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  connected  with  Connellsville  by  a fine  wooden 
bridge.  Here  is  a large  woollen  factory,  a steam  mill,  and  paper  mill. 

New  Geneva , which  derives  its  name  from  GenevaAn  Switzerland, 
the  native  land  of  Albert  Gallatin,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ill!  Monongahela,  at  the  mouth  of  George’s  creek  Many  years  ago,  Gal- 
latin established  extensive  glass-works  here.  The  other  villages  in  this 
county  are  Bellevernon,  Woodbridge,  Haydentown,  Smithfield,  Monroe, 
Germantown,  McClellandstown,  New  Salem,  Cookstown,  Merritstown, 
Middletown. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

The  inhabitants  who  resided  within  those  parts  of  Westmoreland  and 
Washington  counties,  lying  most  convenient  to  the  town  of  Pittsburg, 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  erect  a new  county  ; setting  forth  that  they 
had  labored  for  a long  time  under  many  inconveniences  by  reason  of 
their  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  jurisdiction,  were  relieved  in  the  pre- 
mises, and  Allegheny  was  erected  by  an  act  passed,  September  24th, 
1788.  The  county  was  then  bounded  as  follows:  “ Beginning  at  the 

mouth  of  Flaherty’s  run,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river;  from 
thence  by  a straight  line  to  the  plantation  on  which  Joseph  Scott,  Esq., 
now  lives,  on  Montour’s  run,  to  include  the  same;  from  thence  by  a 
straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  Miller’s  run,  on  Chartier’s  creek;  thence 
by  a straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  Perry’s  mill  run,  on  the  east  side  of 
Mon  mgahela  river;  thence  up  the  said  river,  to  the  mouth  of  Becket’s 
run ; thence  by  a straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  Sewickly  creek,  on 
Youghioghenv  river;  thence  up  Turtle  creek,  to  the  main  fork  thereof; 
thence  by  a northerly  line,  until  it  strikes  Puckety’s  creek  ; thence  down 
said  creek  to  the  Allegheny  river;  thence  up  the  Allegheny  river,  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  ; thence  along  the  same,  to  the  western 
line  of  the  State ; thence  along  the  same  to  the  river  Ohio ; and  thence 
up  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

In  1789,  an  additional  part  of  Washington  county  was  annexed.* 
The  extended  limits  of  the  county  were  subsequently  reduced  by  erect- 
ing several  counties  out  of  it,  viz : Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford, 
Erie,  Warren,  Venango,  Armstrong,  part  of  Indiana  and  Clarion. 

Allegheny  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Butler;  on  the  east  by 
Westmoreland;  south  and  southwest  by  Washington,  and  northwest  by 
Beaver.  The  county  forms  an  irregular  figure  about  26  miles  in  diame- 


*On  the  3d  of  March,  1792,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  purchased  up- 
wards of  200,000  acres,  from  the  United  States,  on  Lake  Erie,  for  $ 151 ,740  45 
continental  money  : and  by  an  act  of  3d  April,  1792,  this  portion  was  declared 
to  be  part  of  Allegheny  countv. 
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ter,  and  containing  an  area  of  754  square  miles,  and  482,560  acres. 
The  popnlation  in  1790,  was  10,309  ; in  1800, 15,087  ; in  1810,25,317; 
in  1820,  34,921  ; in  1830,50,552;  in  1840,  81,235. 
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TOWNSHIPS — BOROUGHS. 

Allegheny  City, 

Birmingham  borough, 
Bayardstown  borough. 

East  Deer, 

West  Deer, 

Elizabeth, 

Fayette, 

Findlay, 

Franklin, 

Indiana, 

Jefferson, 

Lawrenceville  borough, 
Mifflin, 

Moon, 

Ohio, 

Peeples, 

Pine, 

Pitt, 

Pittsburg  City, 

Plum, 

Robinson, 

Ross, 

Lower  St.  Clair, 

Upper  St.  Clair, 

Versailles, 

Wilkins, 


POPULATION. 


1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

2,801 

10,089 

520 

1,555 

2,125 

674 

1,075 

1,642 

1,987 

1,414 

2,368 

2,493 

2.517 

3,317 

2,016 

3,000 

2,302 

2,484 

1,326 

1,367 

658 

955 

692 

1,198 

1,777 

2,697 

1,425 

1,779 

869 

1,953 

2,221 

1,162 

1,654 

1,622 

2,014 

1,048 

1,281 

832 

1,477 

1,079 

1,631 

1,820 

588 

795 

984 

1,770 

2,441 

4,381 

3,924 

6,002 

5,000 

7,248 

12,542 

21,115 

1,174 

1,639 

1,724 

1,953 

899 

1,392 

1,371 

1,694 

1,327 

1.979 

2,196 

1,675 

3,080 

4,142 

4,614 

4,372 

2,302 

883 

867 

911 

1,465 

2,163 
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Total,  81,235  j 

The  male  adult  populat  on  were  variously  employed,  viz  : 607  in  t 
raining;  5,278  in  agriculture;  914  in  commerce;  5,927  in  manufac*  i 
tures  ; 18  in  navigation  of  the  ocean  ; 550  in  navigation  cf  canals,  lakes 
and  rivers  ; 360  in  the  learned  professions. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating, — near  the  rivers  and  princi- 
pal creeks,  much  broken  and  hilly : and  many  hills  are  precipitous,  and  oc- 
casionally furrowed  into  deep  ravines  and  hollows.  As  one  recedes 
from  the  river,  he  meets  with  a more  level  country  ; but  a large  portion 
of  the  upland  is  rolling:  but  little  can  be  called  flat,  except  the  bottom 
lands  along  some  of  the  rivers  and  creeks. 

This  county  “ is  situated  within  the  great  western  coal  basin  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  to  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  bitumi- 
nous coal,  that  Pittsburg  principally  owes  its  prosperity  as  a manufac- 
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Turing  city.  It  is  this  which  supplies  steam-power  and  fuel  for  the 
foundries,  steam  engine  manufactories,  rolling  mills,  nail  works,  cotton 
factories,  and  the  vast  variety  of  other  iudustriai  operations  in  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  where  heat  is  required : and  which  has  in  less  than  tifty 
years  enabled  the  industry  and  enterprize  of  her  people  to  convert  a 
village  of  a few  log  huts  into  a great  manufacturing  and  commercial  city.” 

Although  some  other  counties  are  more  highly  cultivated,  and  per- 
haps surpass  this  in  ‘‘grand  and  imposing  scenery,”  not  one  presents 
landscapes  more  pleasing.  The  river  scenery,  always  beautiful  on  the 
Ohio  arid  its  tributaries,  is  almost  equalled  in  beauty  by  the  views  pre- 
sented from  a thousand  elevated  spots,  from  which  may  be  seen  in  varied 
succession,  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  thickets,  orchards  and  farm- 
houses, herds  of  cattle  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  mineral  and  staple  wealth  of  this  county  is  great.  The  following, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  census  tables  of  1840,  affords  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  real  wealth  of  this  county  : 

Mineral , Agricultural , Horticultural , Commercial , fyc..  Statistics  of 
Allegheny  County,  for  1840: 

There  were  28  furnaces  in  the  county,  that  produced  6,584  tons  of 
cast  iron  ; 12  bloomeries  and  forges,  produced  28,100  tons  of  bar  iron. 
Men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  including  mining  operations, 
1,305,  and  $1,931,000  of  capital  invested.  Bituminous  coal  raised, 
5,662,208  bushels;  engaged  555  men,  and  a capital  of  $146,525. — 
Bushels  of  salt  manufactured,  36,875;  employed  37  men;  capital, 
$48,500. 

The  live  stock  was  10,705  horses,  21,512  neat  cattle,  56,459  sheep, 
34,635  swine,  value  of  poultry  $43,457. 

Cereal  grain:  461,167  bushels  of  wheat ; barley  5,908;  oats  770,378; 
rye  58,045  ; buckwheat  29,894  ; corn  289,797.  Various  crops  : 101,- 
490  pounds  of  wool;  408  hops;  138  wax;  409,210  bushels  of  pota- 
toes; 13,557  tons  of  hay;  1,877  pounds  of  sugar  manufactured;  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  $70,365  ; of  the  orchard,  $16,828;  home-made 
goods,  $11,431 ; produce  of  market  gardens,  $42,191. 

Commerce  : various  kinds  of  stores,  $551  ; with  a capital  of  $4,389,- 
290;  lumber  yards  31,  capital  $240,000.  Number  of  men  employed 
in  internal  transportation,  1,173.  Machinery  manufactured  to  the 
amount  of  $443,500,  and  employed  251  men;  value  of  hardware, 
cutlery,  $3  41,500  ; employed  210  men;  manufactured  1,350  small  arms 
and  cast  5 cannons.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $631,675. 

Woollen  manufactories:  5 fulling-mills,  5 woollen  manufactories; 
value  of  goods,  $25,200;  capital  $17,850.  Cotton  manufactories,  5, 
with  17,270  spindles ; value  of  manufactured  articles,  $511,200;  capi- 
tal, $580,000.  Mixed  manufactures  in  value,  $47,138;  capital  $25,- 
592.  Value  of  manufactured  tobacco,  $109,500 ; capital,  $65,600 ; 
value  of  hats  and  caps  manufactured,  $189,560. 

Leather,  &c.:  Tanneries  32,  tanned  10,580  sides  of  sole,  57,350  of 
upper  leather,  capital  $74,400  ; value  of  all  other  manufactured  articles 
of  leather,  $341,768;  capital  $177,025;  pounds  of  soap  493,600;  can- 
dles 637,300. 
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Liquors:  14  distilleries  produced  93,000  gallons;  6 breweries  222,- 
000  gallons  ; capital  $163,600.  Value  of  drugs,  paints,  &c,  $201,800; 
turpentine  and  varnish,  $3,675;  capital  $246,300.  Glasshouses  17, 
glass  cutting  establishments  9,  employed  438  hands  ; value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  including  looking-glasses,  $521,200  ; capital  $604,000. 
Value  of  confectionaries  made,  $30,900  ; capital  $22,300.  One  paper 
manufactory,  value  of  produce  $25,000. 

Eighteen  printing  offices,  7 binderies,  4 daily  newspapers,  11  weekly, 
10  periodicals;  130  men  employed;  capital  $98,000.  4 rope-walks, 

value  produced  $108,000,  capital  $31,600.  Carriages  and  wagons 
manufactured,  $203,450,  capital  $71,000.  Flouring  mills  37,  grist 
mills  52,  saw  mills  81,  oil  mills  2. 

Value  of  boats  built,  $103,110;  furniture  manufactured,  $249,400. 
Number  of  houses  built:  of  brick  125,  of  wood  121.  The  total  capi- 
tal invested  in  manufactures,  $3,554,562. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1845,  was  $14,754,- 
699,  whereof  $13,414,371  was  real  estate : $414,245  personal  estate: 
$643,506  money  at  interest:  $217,002  stocks  in  foreign  corpora- 
tions, &c. 

This  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  Allegheny  and 
Youghiogeny  rivers,  and  numerous  creeks. 

The  Okie  is  scarce  exceeded  by  any  stream  in  the  world  for  ils  beauty 
and  usefulness.  “Its  smooth  and  gentle  current:  its  ever  varying  but 
always  beautiful  scenery:  the  high  state  of  cultivation  of  the  country 
through  which  it  flows:  the  growing  and  already  noble  cities,  thriving 
towns,  and  numberless  and  occasionally  splendid  dwellings  on  its  banks: 
its  adaptation  to  steam  navigation,  and  the  value  of  the  products  carried 
upon  it,  make  it  altogether  the  most  interesting  river  in  the  world. 

The  Monongahela  rises  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia,  and  flows 
through  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a comparative  course  of  170  miles, 
unites  with  the  Allegheny,  and  forms  the  Ohio.  “ It  flows  through  a 
picturesque,  as  well  as  highly  cultivated  country,  and  from  its  smooth 
and  gentle  current  is  well  adapted  to  navigation.  The  trade  on  this  river 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  facilitate  its  navigation  during  the 
season  of  low'  water,  a company  has  been  incorporated  to  improve  it  by 
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means  of  dams  and  locks.” 

The  Allegheny*  river  rises  in  Potter  county,  within  a few  miles  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Sinnemahoning  creek,  and  in  its  course  winds 
through  the  State  of  New  York  about  25  miles,  and  re-enters  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  after  meandering  through  Warren,  Venango,  Armstrong  and 
Allegheny  county,  a distance  of  180  miles,  unites  with  the  Monongahela 
at  Pittsburg.  u It  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters  and  the 
general  beauty  of  the  stream,  being  studded  with  many" islands,  and 
flowing  through  a highly  picturesque  country.  During  high  and  mid- 
dling stages  of  water,  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  light  draught  as  j 
high  as  Olean  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A number  of  steam- 
boats are  now  on  this  river  from  Pittsburg  to  Freeport,  Kittanning, 
Franklin  and  Warren  : and  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  river  is  low, 


* The  Delaware  Indians  who  inhabited  this  region  called  this  river  Allige- 
wisipo  ; the  Iroquois  called  it  Ohio— that  is,  The  Beautiful  River. — Loslciel. 
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small  keel  and  flat  boats  are  employed  to  do  the  carrying  trade.”  The 
benefit  of  the  trade  on  this  river  to  our  western  counties,  and  indeed  to 
many  of  the  western  states,  is  incalculable.  Out  of  it  has  been  floated 
nearly  all  the  pine  timber,  boards  and  shingles,  that  have  been  used  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  Rising 
of  400  large  arks,  or  flat  boats,  from  65  to  120  feet  long,  come  down 
the  Allegheny  annually,  loaded  with  lumber  and  produce.  These  boats 
are  generally  sold  at  Pittsburg  to  the  coal  merchants,  who  reload  them 
with  coal  for  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Natchez,  and  the  intermediate 
ports.  The  ascending  trade  of  the  Allegheny  consists  chiefly  of  Pitts- 
burg manufactures,  groceries,  and  foreign  and  domestic  goods  for  the 
supply  of  the  upper  country  : but  the  descending  trade  is  much  greater, 
embracing  avast  amount  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  shingles,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  whiskey,  cheese,  cabinet-ware,  patent  tubs  and  buckets, 
hay,  oats,  potatoes,  hoop-poles,  bark,  &c.,  a large  quantity  of  salt  from 
the  Kiskiminetas,  and  of  pig  metal  from  the  great  iron  establishments  in 
Venango  and  Armstrong  counties. 

The  Youghiogheny  river  rises  in  Maryland,  enters  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  flowing  a comparative  distance  of  seventy  miles  through  this 
state,  it  unites  with  the  Monongahela  at  McKeesport,  18  miles  above 
Pittsburg.  Besides  these  rivers  there  are  a number  of  important  creeks 
in  this  county : — Turtle,  Peters’,  Bull,  Deer,  Poketos,  Plum,  Sandy, 
Chartier’s,  Raccoon,  Big  and  Litde  Sewickly,  Red-stone,  Pokono:  and 
a number  of  runs — Thompson’s,  Saw-mill,  Montour’s,  Flaherty’s,  Haw- 
ser's, Jones’s,  Long,  Squaw,  Street’s,  Wood,  Ravesden’s,  Spruce,  &c. 

The  public  improvements  are  canals,  turnpikes,  &c.  The  Western 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  passes  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Allegheny  river,  in  this  county,  for  the  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and 
at  Allegheny  City,  where  it  is  taken  across  the  river  by  a wire  suspension 
aqueduct,  built  at  a cost  of  $62,000.  The  former  one,  built  by  the 
state  at  a cost  of  $104,000,  was  removed  in  1844,  and  this  one  com- 
pleted in  May,  1845. 

The  following,  from  the  American  Rail  Road  Journal,  is  here  inserted, 
as  it  may  prove  interesting  to  readers  generally  : 

W ire  Suspension  Aqueduct  over  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburg. 

This  work,  recently  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  John 
A.  Roebling,  the  designer  and  contractor,  has  supplied  the  place  of  the 
old  wooden  structure,  which  originally  was  built  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  western  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 

The  Councils  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  by  whom,  in  consequence  of 
an  arrangement  with  the  State,  the  tolls  on  this  Aqueduct  are  of  late  re- 
ceived, and  who  are  bound  to  keep  the  work  in  repair,  decided  on 
rebuilding,  and  after  considering  various  plans,  adopted  that  of  Mr. 
Roebling,  and  entered  into  a contract  with  him,  to  reconstruct  the  com- 
munication for  the  gross  sum,  including  the  removal  of  the  old  ponderous 
structure  and  the  repair  of  the  piers  and  abutments,  of  $62,000,  a very 
small  sum  indeed  for  a work  of  such  magnitude.  As  this  work  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  its  construction  speaks  well  for  the 
enterprize  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg. 
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The  removal  of  the  old  work  was  commenced  in  September,  1844, 
and  boats  were  passed  through  the  new  aqueduct  in  May,  1845.  This 
work  consists  of  7 spans  of  1 60  feet  each,  from  centre  to  centre  of  pier; 
the  trunk  is  of  wood,  and  1140  feet  long,  14  feet  at  bottom,  16£  feet  on 
top,  the  sides  85  feet  deep.  These,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  are  composed 
of  a double  course  of  2 h inch  white  plank,  laid  diagonally,  the  two 
courses  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a solid  lattice 
work  of  great  strength  and  stiffness,  sufficient  to  bear  its  own  weight, 
and  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  most  violent  storms.  The  bottom  of  the 
trunk  rests  upon  transverse  beams,  arranged  in  pairs  of  4 feet  apart; 
between  these,  the  posts  which  support  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  are  let  in 
with  dovetailed  tenons,  secured  by  bolts.  The  outside  posts  which 
support  the  side  walk  and  tow-path,  incline  towards,  and  are  connected 
with  the  beams  in  a similar  manner.  Each  trunk  post  is  held  by  2 
braces,  2|  by  10  inches,  and  connected  with  the  outside  posts  by  a double 
joist  of  2£  by  10  inches.  The  trunk  posts  are  7 inches  square  on  top, 
and  7 by  14  at  the  heel ; the  transverse  beams  are  27  feet  long  and  16 
by  6 inches,  the  space  between  two  adjoining  is  4 inches.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  all  parts  of  the  framing  are  double  with  the  exception  of 
the  posts,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  suspension  roads  ; each  pair  of  beams  is 
on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  supported  by  a double  suspension  rod  of  lg 
inch  round  iron,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a stirrup,  and  mounted  on  a 
small  cast  iron  saddle,  which  rests  on  the  cable ; these  saddles  are  on 
top  of  the  table,  connected  by  limes,  which  diminish  in  size  from  the 
pier  towards  the  centre.  The  sides  of  the  trunk  rest  solid  against  the 
bodies  of  masonry,  which  are  erected  on  each  pier  and  abutment  as 
bases,  for  the  pyramids  which  support  the  cables.  These  pyramids, 
which  are  constructed  of  three  blocks  of  a durable  hard  sand-stone,  rise 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  and  tow  path,  and  measure  3 by 
5 feet  on  top,  and  4 by  65  feet  in  base.  The  sidewalk  and  tow  path 
being  7 feet  wide,  leave  3 feet  space  for  the  passage  of  the  pyramids. 
The  ample  width  of  the  tow  and  footpath  is  therefore  contracted  on 
every  pier,  but  this  arrangement  proves  no  inconvenience,  and  was 
necessary  for  the  suspension  next  to  the  trunk. 

The  wire  cables  are  suspended  next  to  the  trunk,  one  on  each  side ; 
each  of  these  two  cables  is  exactly  7 inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  com- 
pact, and  constructed  in  one  piece  from  shore  to  shore,  1 175  feet  long; 
it  is  composed  of  1900  wires  of  g inch  thickness,  which  are  laid  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  great  care  being  taken  to  insure  an  equal  tension  of  the 
wires.  Oxidation  is  guarded  against  by  a varnish,  applied  to  each  wire 
separately ; their  preservation,  however,  is  insured  by  a close  compact 
and  continuous  wrapping,  made  of  annealed  wire,  and  laid  on  by  ma- 
chinery in  the  most  perfect  manner.  A continuous  wrapping  is  an 
important  improvement,  which  in  this  case  has  for  the  first  time  been 
successfully  applied. 

A well  constructed  and  well  wrapped  cable  presents  the  appearance 
of  a solid  cylinder,  which  in  strength  greatly  surpasses  a chain,  made 
of  bars  of  the  same  aggregate  section  or  weight.  It  is  not  only  the 
great  relative  strength  of  wire  which  renders  it  superior  to  bar  iron,  but 
its  great  elasticity,  which  enables  it  to  support  strong  and  repeated 
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vibrations,  adds  still  more  to  its  value  as  a material  for  bridge  building. 

The  extremities  of  the  cables  do  not  extend  below  ground,  but  connect 
with  anchor  chains,  which  in  a curved  line  pass  through  large  masses  of 
masonry,  the  last  links  occupying  a vertical  position.  The  bars  com- 
posing these  chains,  average  by  4 inches,  and  are  from  4 to  12  feet 
long;  they  are  manufactured  of  boiler  scrap,  and  forged  in  one  piece 
without  a weld.  The  extreme  links  are  anchored  to  heavy  cast  iron 
plates  of  6 feet  square,  which  are  held  down  by  the  foundations,  upon 
which  the  weight  of  700  perches  of  masonry  rest.  The  stability  of 
this  part  of  the  structure  is  fully  insured,  as  the  resistance  of  the  an- 
chorage is  twice  as  great  as  the  greatest  strain  to  which  the  chains  can 
ever  be  subjected. 

The  plan  of  anchorage  adopted  on  the  aqueduct  varies  materially 
from  those  methods  usually  applied  to  suspension  bridges,  where  an 
open  channel  is  formed  under  ground  for  the  passage  of  the  chains.  On 
the  aqueduct,  the  chains  below  ground  are  imbedded  and  completely 
^ surrounded  by  cement.  In  the  construction  of  the  masonry,  this  mate- 
e rial  as  well  as  lime  mortar  have  been  abundantly  applied.  The  bars 
are  painted  with  red  lead ; their  preservation  is  rendered  certain  by  the 
“ known  quality  of  calcareous  cements,  to  prevent  oxidation.  If  moisture 
should  find  its  way  to  the  chains,  it  will  be  saturated  with  lime,  and  add 
another  calcareous  coating  to  the  iron.  This  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  executed  with  scrupulous  care,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  on 
the  part  of  those  who  exercise  a surveillance  over  the  structure,  to  ex- 
amine it.  The  repainting  of  the  cables  every  two  or  three  years  will 
insure  their  duration  for  a long  period. 

Where  the  cables  rest  on  the  saddles,  their  size  is  increased  at  two 
points  by  introducing  short  wires,  and  thus  forming  swells,  which  fit 
into  corresponding  recesses  of  the  casting.  Between  those  swells  the 
cable  is  forcibly  pressed  down  by  three  sets  of  strong  iron  wedges,  driven 
through  openings,  which  are  cast  in  the  sides  of  the  saddle. 

When  the  merits  of  the  suspension  plan  were  discussed,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  structure,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  pyramids  and  the  masonry  below,  when  unequal  forces  should 
happen  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  adjoining  spans.  It  was  then 
proved  by  a statical  demonstration,  that  any  of  the  arches  with  the  water 
in  the  trunk  could  support  an  extra  weight  of  120  tons,  without  distur- 
bance to  any  part  of  the  work.  In  this  examination  no  allowance  at  all 
was  made  for  the  great  resistance  of  the  wood -work  and  the  stiffness  of 
the  trunk  itself.  During  the  raising  of  the  frame  work  the  several 
arches  were  repeatedly  subjected  to  very  considerable  unequal  forces, 
which  never  disturbed  the  balance,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  pre- 
vious calculation. 

The  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  structure  is  so  great,  that  no  doubt  is 
entertained  that  each  of  the  several  arches  would  sustain  itself,  in  case 
the  wood-work  of  the  next  one  adjoining  should  be  consumed  by  fire. 
The  wood-work  in  any  of  the  arches  separately  may  be  removed  and 
substituted  by  new  material,  without  affecting  the  equilibrium  of  the 
next  one. 

The  original  idea,  upon  which  the  plan  has  been  perfected,  was  to 
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form  a wooden  trunk , strong  enough  to  support  its  own  weight,  and 
stiff  enough  for  an  aqueduct  or  bridge,  and  combine  this  structure  with 
wire  cables  of  a sufficient  strength  to  bear  safely  the  great  weight  of  jl 
water. 

The  plan  of  this  work  therefore  is  a combination,  which  presents  very 
superior  advantages,  viz  : great  strength , stiffness , safety , durability 
and  economy. 

This  system,  for  the  first  time  successfully  carried  out  on  the  Pitts- 
burg aqueduct,  may  hereafter  be  applied  with  the  happiest  results  to 
railroad  bridges,  which  have  to  resist  the  powerful  weight  and  great 
vibrations  which  result  from  the  passage  of  heavy  locomotives  and 
trains  of  cars. 

Remark. — The  quantities  in  the  following  table  are  calculated  for  a 
depth  of  water  of  four  feet,  which  has  been  in  the  aqueduct  ever  since 
the  opening.  The  depth  contemplated  was  three  and  a half  feet ; a 
greater  depth  is  at  present  required,  on  account  of  the  raising  of  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  by  bars  and  sediment,  which  have  to  be  removed 
before  the  level  can  be  lowered  : 

Table  of  quantities  on  Aqueduct. 

Length  of  Aqueduct  without  extensions, 

“ Cables, 

“ Cables  and  Chains, 

Diameter  of  Cables, 

Aggregate  weight  of  both  Cables, 

Ariel  section  of  4 feet  of  water  in  trunk, 

Total  weight  of  water  in  Aqueduct, 

“ “ u one  span, 

Weight  of  one  span,  including  all. 

Aggregate  number  of  wires  in  both  cables, 

Aggregate  solid  wire  section  of  both  cables  in  superficial 


1,140 

1,175 

1,283 

7 

110 

59 

2,100 

295 

420 

3,800 


feet. 


inches. 

tons. 

feet. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 


53 

72 

14  feet  6 
16  feet  5 
275 
392 
206 
1,100 
2,090 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

tons. 

tons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 


inches, 

Aggregate  solid  section  of  anchor  chains, 

Deflection  of  cables. 

Elevation  of  pyramids  above  piers, 

Weight  of  water  in  one  span  between  piers, 

Tension  of  cables  resulting  from  this  weight, 

Tension  of  a single  wire, 

Average  ultimate  strength  of  one  wire, 

Ultimate  strength  of  cables, 

Tension  resulting  from  weight  of  water  upon  one  solid 

square  inch  of  wire  cable,  14,800  lbs. 

Tension  resulting  from  weight  of  water  upon  one  square 

inch  of  anchor  chains,  11,000  lbs. 

Pressure  resulting  from  weight  of  water  upon  a pyramid,  137£  tons. 
Pressure  resulting  from  weight  of  water  upon  one  super- 
ficial foot  of  pyramid,  18,400  lbs. 

To  resume  this  division  : — “ After  passing  through  a tunnel  under 
Grant’s  Hill,  this  canal  ends  at  the  Monongahela  river.  Another  branch 
of  the  canal  passes  through  Allegheny  city,  till  within  several  hundred 
vards  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  it  enters  the  Allegheny  river.  There  are 
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several  bridges  across  the  Allegheny,  and  one  across  the  Monongahela 
river.  There  are  also  several  turnpike  roads  in  different  directions 
through  this  county.  The  common  roads  are  generally  in  good  repair, 
and  the  larger  streams  have  biidges  across  them. 

“ Education,  and  the  means  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  re- 
iliijj  ceive  great  attention  in  this  county,  especially  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity.” 
Associations  for  the  promotion  of  religious  moral,  and  charitable  objects 
are  numerous  in  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  the  neighboring  districts.  The 
cause  of  temperance  has  nowhere  more  earnest,  untiring  advocates,  and 
real  perhaps  in  no  place  have  their  efforts  been  crowned  with  more  success. 
Literature  and  science  are  not  neglected : ten  or  twelve  associations  or 
institutes  for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have  been  or- 
ganized : several  of  which  have  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  in 
some  of  them  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered,  on  scientific  and  literary 
subjects.” 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Pittsburg,  com- 
menced operations  in  1822  ; the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  founded  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1825,  and 
located  in  Allegheny  in  1827  ; the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church,  established  in  1826  ; the  Allegheny  Theolo- 
gical Institute,  organized  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1840,  are  all  located  in  Allegheny  City,  and  sustain 
a high  reputation. 

No  less  attention  is  paid  to  common  schools.  The  common-school 
system  is  in  general  operation  throughout  the  county.  The  county  is 
divided  into  34  districts,  in  which  241  schools  are  in  operation  nearly 
eight  months  in  the  year,  in  which  8,079  males  and  7,249  females  were 
taught  in  1845.  Amount  of  tax  raised  for  school  purposes  was  $37,- 
135,18;  the  state  appropriation  amounted  to  $6,097,26;  cost  of  in- 
struction $35,330,58  ; fuel  and  contingencies,  $3,591,22  ; cost  of  school 
houses,  repairing,  &c.,  $5,180,72  in  1845.  Each  of  the  wards  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  has  its  public  school  house,  in  which  the  male  and  fe- 
male departments  are  under  separate  teachers.  There  is  also  a school 
open  for  the  express  purpose  of  instruction  of  colored  children.  The 
schools  in  Pittsburg  are  kept  open  for  about  eleven  months  in  the  year. 
The  Teachers’  Lyceum  of  Allegheny  County,  has  for  its  object  the 
mutual  improvement  of  teachers,  and  a general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  religious  denominations  are  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  Catholic,  Associate  Reformed,  Associate  Presbyterian,  Lu- 
theran, Congregationalism  Disciples,  German  Reformed,  German  Pro- 
testant, Unitarian,  “ Church  of  God,”  Welsh  Baptists,  &c. 

PITTSBURG. 


Early  History  of  Pittsburg  and  Vicinity. 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  formed  by  the  French  Governor  of  New 
France,  as  all  the  western  country  was  then  called  (1752),  for  connecting 
r Canada  with  Louisiana,  then  owned  by  the  French,  by  a line  of  well 
L selected  posts,  to  extend  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  several  forts 
[ had  been  erected — one  at  Venango,  one  at  Le  Boeuf,  and  another  at 
, Presq  Isle,  which  so  alarmed  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
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as  to  send  George  Washington  to  the  French  Commandant  at  Le  Bceuf,  : « 
to  demand  ?n  explanation  of  their  designs.  On  his  way  to  the  French  \ 
forts,  Washington  November  23d,  1753,  visited  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burg*, “spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  rivers,  and  the  land  in  the  fork,  ; J 
which,”  he  says,  “ I think  extremely  well  situated  for  a fort,  as  it  has 
the  absolute  command  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty-  ; * 
five  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the  water,  and  a considerable  bot-  I " 
tom  or  fiat,  well-timbered  land  all  around  it,  very  convenient  for  building,  F 
The  rivers  are  each  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more  across,  and  run  here  • J: 
nearly  at  right  angles,  Allegheny  bearing  north-east,  and  Monongahela  ; i 
south-east.  The  former  of  these  two  is  a very  rapid  and  swift-running  j al 
water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  without  any  perceptible  fall.”** 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  Washington’s  visit  to  I f 
this  place,  a single  white  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  A Mr. 
Frazer,  an  Indian  trader,  resided  at  the  time  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek.  21 
In  the  spring  of  1754,  the  Virginia  and  Ohio  Company  made  arrange*  ' 
ments  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the  country  near  the  junction  of  p 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers.  The  seventeenth  of  February,  |l>i 
Mr.  Trent  arrived  at  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela,  from  the  mouth  of  | n 
Red-stone  creek,  where  he  had  built  a strong  house,  and  met  Mr.  Gist  it 
and  several  others,  expecting  in  a few  days  all  the  people  down,  and  as  I it 
soon  as  they  arrived,  they  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fort,  ex-  a 
pecting  for  that  purpose  about  seventy  or  eighty  men.  tl 

“ On  the  17th  April,  1754,  before  this  redoubt  was  completed,  Mon-  <1 
sieur  de  Contrecoeur,  a French  officer,  with  three  hundred  canoes,  con-  1 1 
taining  on^  thousand  French  and  Indians,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  canon,  v 
arrived  here  from  Fort  Venango  and  compelled  Ensign  Ward,  who  com-  0 
manded  the  party  engaged  in  erecting  the  redoubt,  to  surrender.  The 
capture  of  this  small  detachment  of  troops  was  the  first  open  act  of  hos-  j tl 
tility  committed  by  the  French,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  com-  s 
mencement  of  a war  which  continued  for  nine  years,  and  which  agitated  t 
the  two  continents,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  head  of  the  i 
Ohio.”  s 

The  French  then  proceeded  to  erect  a Fort  called  Du  Quesne,  after  j I 
the  French  Governor  of  Canada.  ( 

The  following  letter  of  Capt.  Robert  Stobo,  to  Governor  Hamilton  of  f 
Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  a plan  of  the  Fort,  and  M’Kinney’s  ( 
description,  afford  a pretty  accurate  idea  of  its  extent.  Captain  Stobo  s 
had  been  sent  here  on  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity,  as  a hostage : t 

Fort  Du  Quesne,  July  28,  1754. 

Sir  : — The  Indians  are  greatly  alarmed  at  a report  said  to  be  brought  \ 

* See  Appendix,  p.  37.  1 

**  Washington,  in  company  with  Dr.  Craig,  Captain  Crawford  and  others,  | 
arrived,  on  their  way  down  the  Ohio,  at  Fort  Pitt,  October  17,  1770.  “ We 
lodged,”  he  says  in  his  journal.  “ in  what  is  called  the  town,  at  one  Mr.  Sem- 
ple’s, who  keeps  a very  good  house  of  public  entertainment.  The  houses,  ' 
which  are  built  of  logs,  and  ranged  in  streets,  are  on  the  Monongahela,  and  1 i 
suppose  may  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and  inhabited  by  Indian  traders. 
The  fort  is  built  on  the  point  between  the  rivers  Allegheny  and  Monongahela, 
but  not  so  near  the  pitch  of  it  as  fort  Du  Quesne  stood.  The  garrison  consists 
of  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish,  commanded  by  Captain  Edmonson.” 
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up  by  an  Indian  named  Tuscarora  John.  He  reports  that  the  Half- 
King,  Monecatootha,  and  a Shawanese  King,  &c.,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-seven,  were  confined  by  the  Eng’ish  and  carried  as  prisoners, that 
John  Meinors,  alias  Jacob  Cork,  of  Montour’s  company,  told  him  so 
soon  as  they  got  them  to  the  inhabitants  they  would  hang  them  all,  and 
advised  him  to  escape.  This  was  industriously  reported  the  day  before 
the  Shawanese  counselled  with  the  French,  and  their  Indians.  The 
French  made  them  a very  long  and  elegant  speech,  telling  them  they 
did  not  come  to  make  war  with  any;  but  the  English  would  not  let 
them  alone  ; that  they  expected  their  children  would  not  see  their  fathers 
abused  in  their  own  old  age ; but,  that  if  they  had  a mind  to  join  the 
English,  they  might;  if  not,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  all.  There  were 
good  for  them.  This  was  all  I could  pick  up.  The  French  gave  two 
very  large  belts  of  wampum,  and  as  many  strings;  their  Indians  gave 
an  equal  number.  The  French  gave  them,  likewise,  a large  present, 
viz  : Sixteen  very  fine  guns,  two  barrels  of  gun-powder,  and  bullets  in 
proportion ; sixteen  fine  suits  of  clothes,  several  of  a meaner  kind, 
blankets,  strouds,  &c.  The  Shawanese  made  no  answer  at  that  time, 
nor  have  I heard  they  have  as  yet.  It  is  now  reported  for  certain,  that 
the  Half-King,  &c.,  are  killed,  and  their  wives  and  children  given  up  to 
the  barbarity  of  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas  ; of  whom  they  say  there 
are  three  hundred  at  the  new  store ; true  or  false,  it  has  greatly  alarmed 
them.  And  had  it  not  been  for  that  report,  I believe  a great  many  In- 
dians of  several  nations  could  have  been  with  you  now ; if  true,  (which 
I cannot  think,)  there  will  be  no  further  dependence  on  any  Indians  this 
way,  and  will  make  our  return  very  hazardous  ; but  that  is  not  to  be 
considered. 

The  Shawanese,  Piets  and  Delawares  have  had  a grand  council  by 
themselves  ; what  they  have  determined  I know  not,  but  I am  persuaded 
some  of  them  will  venture  to  see  you,  by  assuring  them  they  will  be 
used  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  there  are  large  presents  for  the  Indian 
nations  at  the  new  store.  A present  well-timed  now  will  be  of  great 
service.  If  peace  be  made  with  their  Indians,  Catawbas  and  Chero- 
kees,! hope  all  will  go  well.  I assure  you  there  was  not  any  of  those  In- 
dians we  call  ours,  at  the  battle  except  six  or  seven,  I believe,  of  the  Min- 
go nation.  They  were  two  lellows  not  regarded  by  them,  particularly 
one  English  John ; he  was  a guest  with  those  that  were  suspected  as 
spies.  I am  informed  he  intends  to  see  you  with  some  of  the  rest ; 
take  care  of  them. 

I send  this  by  Monecatootha’ s brother-in-law,  a worthy  fellow,  and 
may  be  trusted.  On  -the  other  side  you  have  a draught  of  the  Fort , 
such  as  time  and  opportunity  would  admit  of  at  this  time.  Its  garrison 
consists  of  two  hundred  workmen,  and  all  the  best  went  in  several  de- 
tachments to  the  number  of  one  thousand,  two  days  hence.  Mencin 
(a  fine  soldier)  goes,  so  that  Contrecoeur,  with  a few  young  officers  and 
cadets,  remain  here.  A Lieutenant  went  off  some  days  ago  with  two 
hundred  men  for  provisions.  He  is  daily  expected.  When  he  arrives 
the  garrison  will  then  be  four  hundred. 

La  Force  is  greatly  wanted  here;  no  scouting  now ; he  certainly  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man  amongst  them ! He  is  so  much  regret- 
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ted  and  wished  for.  When  we  engaged  to  serve  the  country,  it  was 
expected  we  were  to  do  it  with  our  lives — let  them  not  be  disappointed  ; 
consider  the  good  of  the  expedition,  without  the  least  regard  to  us.  For 
my  part,  I would  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  have  the  pleasure  of  posses- 
sing this  Fort  but  one  day.  They  are  vain  of  their  success  at  the  Mea- 
dows— ’tis  worse  than  death  to  hear  them.  Strike  this  fall;  as  soon  as 
possible  make  the  Indian  ours  ; prevent  intelligence;  get  the  best,  and 
’tis  done.  One  hundred  trusty  Indians  might  surprise  this  Fort ; they 
have  access  all  day  and  night;  lodge  themselves  so  that  they  might  ) 
secure  the  guard  with  their  tomahawks — shpt  the  sally-gate,  and  the 
Fort  is  ours.  None  but  the  guard  and  Contrecoeur  stay  in  the  Fort. — 
For  God’s  sake  communicate  this  but  to  few,  and  those  you  can  trust. 
Intelligence  comes  here  unaccountably.  If  they  should  know  l wrote,  , ! 

I should  at  least  lose  the  little  liberty  I have.  I should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  )rou.  But  take  no  notice  of  this  in  yours.  Excuse  errors,  bad 
diction,  &c.,  and  believe  me  to  be,  Your’s, 

ROBERT  STOBO. 

Pray  be  kind  to  this  Indian.  Shingas  and  Delaware  George  have 
been  here.” 

The  following  is  inserted  as  a further  description  of  Fort  Du  Quesne: 

Description  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1756,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  John 
McKinney,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  February,  1756,  and  carried  ! 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  thence  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape 
to  Connecticut. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  17.  1756. 

Fort  Du  Quesne  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Monongahela,  in 
the  fork  between  that  and  Ohio.  It  is  four  square,  has  bastions  at  each 
corner;  it  is  about  fifty  yards  long  and  about  forty  yards  wide:  has  a 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  but  the  water  bad : about  half  the  fort  is 
made  of  square  logs,  and  the  other  half  next  the  water  of  stockades. 
There  are  entrenchments  cast  up  all  around  the  fort  seven  feet  high,  | 
which  consists  of  stockades  drove  into  the  ground  near  to  each  other, 
and  wattled  with  poles  like  basket  work,  against  which  is  earth  thrown  ! 
up,  in  a gradual  ascent ; the  steep  part  is  next  the  fort,  and  has  three  1 
steps  all  along  the  entrenchment  for  the  men  to  go  up  and  down,  to  fire  I 
at  an  enemy.  These  entrenchments  are  about  four  rods  from  the  fort 
and  go  all  around,  as  well  on  the  side  next  the  water  as  the  land.  The 
outside  of  the  entrenchment  next  the  water,  joins  to  the  water.  The  * 
fort  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  opens  to  the  land  side,  and  the  other  ' 
to  the  water  side,  where  the  magazine  is  built ; that  to  the  land  side,  is  j 
in  fact  a drawbride,  which  in  daytime  serves  as  a bridge  for  the  people,  J 
and  in  the  night  is  drawn  up  by  iron  chains  and  levers. 

Under  the  drawbridge  is  a pit  or  well  the  width  of  the  gate,  dug  down 
deep  to  water.  The  pit  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  the  gate  is  made  1 
of  square  logs ; the  back  gate  is  made  of  logs  also,  and  goes  upon  hin- 
ges, and  has  a wicket  in  it  for  the  people  to  pass  through  in  common. 
There  is  no  ditch  or  pit  at  this  gate.  It  is  through  this  gate  they  go  to  i 
the  magazine  and  bake  house,  which  are  built  a little  below  the  gate,  1 
within  the  entrenchments.  The  magazine  is  made  almost  under  ground, 
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ted  and  wished  for.  When  we  engaged  to  serve  the  country,  it  was 
expected  we  were  to  do  it  with  our  lives — let  them  not  be  disappointed  ; 
consider  the  good  of  the  expedition,  without  the  least  regard  to  us.  For 
my  part,  I would  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  have  the  pleasure  of  posses- 
sing this  Fort  but  one  day.  They  are  vain  of  their  success  at  the  Mea- 
dows— ’tis  worse  than  death  to  hear  them.  Strike  this  fall;  as  soon  as 
possible  make  the  Indian  ours;  prevent  intelligence;  get  the  best,  and 
’tis  done.  One  hundred  trusty  Indians  might  surprise  this  Fort ; they 
have  access  all  day  and  night;  lodge  themselves  so  that  they  might 
secure  the  guard  with  their  tomahawks — shpt  the  sally-gate,  and  the 
Fort  is  ours.  None  but  the  guard  and  Contrecceur  stay  in  the  Fort. — 
For  God’s  sake  communicate  this  but  to  few,  and  those  you  can  trust. 
Intelligence  comes  here  unaccountably.  If  they  should  know  1 wrote, 
I should  at  least  lose  the  little  liberty  I have.  I should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  But  take  no  notice  of  this  in  yours.  Excuse  errors,  bad 
diction,  &c.,  and  believe  me  to  be,  Your’s, 

ROBERT  STOBO. 

Pray  be  kind  to  this  Indian.  Shingas  and  Delaware  George  have 
been  here.” 

The  following  is  inserted  as  a further  description  of  Fort  Du  Quesne: 

Description  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1756,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  John 
McKinney,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  February,  1756,  and  carried 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  thence  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape 
to  Connecticut. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  17.  1756. 

Fort  Du  Quesne  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Monongahela,  in 
the  fork  between  that  and  Ohio.  It  is  four  square,  has  bastions  at  each 
corner ; it  is  about  fifty  yards  long  and  about  forty  yards  wide : has  a 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  but  the  water  bad : about  half  the  fort  is 
made  of  square  logs,  and  the  other  half  next  the  water  of  stockades. 
There  are  entrenchments  cast  up  all  around  the  fort  seven  feet  high, 
which  consists  of  stockades  drove  into  the  ground  near  to  each  other, 
and  wattled  with  poles  like  basket  work,  against  which  is  earth  thrown 
up,  in  a gradual  ascent;  the  steep  part  is  next  the  fort,  and  has  three 
steps  all  along  the  entrenchment  for  the  men  to  go  up  and  down,  to  fire 
at  an  enemy.  These  entrenchments  are  about  four  rods  from  the  fort 
and  go  all  around,  as  well  on  the  side  next  the  water  as  the  land.  The 
outside  of  the  entrenchment  next  the  water,  joins  to  the  water.  The 
fort  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  opens  to  the  land  side,  and  the  other 
to  the  water  side,  where  the  magazine  is  built ; that  to  the  land  side,  is 
in  fact  a drawbride,  which  in  daytime  serves  as  a bridge  for  the  people, 
and  in  the  night  is  drawn  up  by  iron  chains  and  levers. 

Under  the  drawbridge  is  a pit  or  well  the  width  of  the  gate,  dug  down 
deep  to  water.  The  pit  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  the  gate  is  made 
of  square  logs ; the  back  gate  is  made  of  logs  also,  and  goes  upon  hin- 
ges, and  has  a wicket  in  it  for  the  people  to  pass  through  in  common. 
There  is  no  ditch  or  pit  at  this  gate.  It  is  through  this  gate  they  go  to 
the  magazine  and  bake  house,  which  are  built  a little  below  the  gate, 
within  the  entrenchments.  The  magazine  is  made  almost  under  ground, 
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and  of  long  logs,  and  covered  four  feet  thick  with  clay  over  it.  It  is 
about  ten  feet  wide,  and  about  thirty  feet  long.  The  bake  house  is  op- 
posite the  magazine.  The  waters  at  some  times  rise  so  high  as  that  the 
whole  fort  is  surrounded  with  it,  so  that  canoes  may  go  around  it.  He 
imagines  he  saw  it  rise  at  one  time  near  thirty  feet. 

The  stockades  are  round  logs  better  than  a foot  over,  and  about  eleven 
or  twelve  feet  high,  the  joints  are  secured  by  split  logs.  In  the  stock- 
ades are  loop  holes  made  so  as  to  fire  slanting  towards  the  ground.  The 
bastions  are  filled  with  earth  solid  about  eight  feet  high.  Each  bastion 
has  four  carriage  guns  about  four  pound ; no  swivels,  nor  any  mortars 
that  he  knows  of.  They  have  no  cannon  but  at  the  bastions.  The  back 
of  the  barracks  and  buildings  in  the  front  are  of  logs,  placed  about  three 
feet  distance  from  the  logs  of  the  fort.  Between  the  buildings  and  the 
logs  of  the  fort,  it  is  filled  with  earth  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  logs 
of  the  fort  extend  about  four  feet  higher,  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
fort  is  about  twelve  feet.  There  are  no  pickets  nor  pallisadoes  on  the 
top  of  the  logs  or  wall  of  the  fort.  The  houses  are  all  coveied  with 
boards,  as  well  the  roof  as  the  sides  that  look  inside  the  fort,  which  they 
saw  there  by  hand.  There  are  no  bogs  nor  morasses  near  the  fort,  but 
good  dry  ground,  which  is  cleared  for  some  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
the  stumps  cut  close  to  the  ground.  A little  within  musket  shot  of  the 
fort  in  the  fork,  is  a thick  wood  of  some  bigness,  full  of  large  timber. 

About  thirty  yards  from  the  fort  without  the  entrenchments  and  pick- 
eting, is  a house  which  contains  a great  quantity  of  tools,  such  as  broad 
and  narrow  axes,  planes,  chisels,  hoes,  mattocks,  pick-axes,  spades, 
shovels,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a great  quantity  of  wagon  wheels  and  tire.  Oppo- 
site the  fort,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela,  is  a long  and  high 
mountain,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  fort,  from  which  the  fort 
might  very  easily  be  bombarded,  and  the  bombarders  be  quite  safe  — 
From  them  the  distance  would  not  exceed  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
mountain  is  said  to  extend  six  miles  up  the  Monongahela  from  the  fort. 
Monongahela  opposite  the  fort  is  not  quite  musket  shot  wide.  Neither 
the  Ohio  nor  the  Monongahela  can  be  forded  opposite  the  fort.  The 
fort  has  no  defence  against  bombs.  There  were  about  250  Frenchmen 
in  this  fort,  besides  Indians,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  500,  but  the 
Indians  were  very  uncertain,  sometimes  hardly  any  there — that  there 
were  about  20  or  30  ordinary  Indian  cabins  about  the  fort. 

While  he  was  at  Fort  Du  Duesne,  there  came  up  the  Ohio  from  the 
Mississippi  about  20  batteaux,and  about  150  men, laden  with  pork,  flour, 
brandy,  tobacco,  peas  and  Indian  corn.  They  were  three  months  com- 
ing to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  came  all  the  way  up  the  falls  without  un- 
loading. (1) 

From  the  17th  April,  1754,  to  the  24th  November,  1758,  the  French 
retained  possession  of  this  place ; and  this  position  gave  them  an  influ  - 
ence over  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  which  was  so  used  as  to 
inflict  upon  the  frontier  settlers  much  distress  and  bloodshed.  The  im- 
portance of  this  position  in  a military  point  of  view,  was  duly  appreciated, 
and  early  and  energetic  measures  were  adopted  to  expel  the  French. — 


(1)  Haz.  Reg.  VIII,  318-19. 
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The  expedition  and  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  on  the  9th  July,  1755, 
are  notorious  events,  the  account  of  which  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  sketch.  In  1758,  a formidable  army  was  assembled  at  Carlisle, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Forbes.  On  the  14th  September,  1758, 
Major  Grant,  who  had  been  detached  in  advance  from  Loyalhanna,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  on  the  hill  which 
has  since  borne  his  name,  and  lost  above  three  hundred  men,  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  himself  shared  the  latter  fate.  General  Forbes, 
however,  undismayed  by  this  disaster,  pressed  forward,  and  having  on 
the  24th  November,  1758,  arrived  within  one  day’s  march  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  the  French  having  set  fire  to  the  fort,  abandoned  it,  and  de- 
scended to  their  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  On  the  next  day  General 
Forbes  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  post.  The  next,  and  the  day 
following,  several  letters  were  written  here:  one  addressed  to  William 
Allen,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  to  Governor 
Denny,  which  are  replete  with  interest,  and  are  here  introduced,  with 
several  others  of  the  same  date. 

Fort  Du  Quesne,  25th  Nov.,  1758. 

Dear  Sir: — I take,  with  great  pleasure,  this  first  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you  of  the  reduction  of  this  important  place,  persuaded  that  the 
success  of  his  Majesty’s  arms  on  this  side,  will  give  you  a great  satis- 
faction, and  reward  you  for  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  for  the  difficult 
supply  of  this  army. 

We  marched  from  Loyalhanna  with  2,500  picked  men,  without  tents 
or  baggage,  and  a light  train  of  artillery,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting 
the  enemies,  and  determining  by  a battle  who  should  possess  this  coun- 
try. The  distance  is  about  50  miles,  which  we  marched  in  five  days, 
a great  diligence,  considering  the  season — the  uncertainty  of  the  roads, 
entirely  unknown,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  practicable  for  the 
artillery.  The  23d  we  took  post  at  12  miles  from  hence,  and  halted  the 
24th  for  intelligence.  In  the  evening  our  Indians  reported  that  they  had 
discovered  a very  thick  smoke  from  the  fort,  extending  in  the  bottom 
along  the  Ohio.  A few  hours  after  they  sent  word  that  the  enemies  had 
abandoned  their  fort,  after  having  burnt  every  thing. 

We  marched  this  morning  and  found  the  report  true.  They  have 
blown  up  and  destroyed  all  their  fortifications,  houses,  ovens  and  maga- 
zines— all  their  Indians’  goods  burnt  in  the  stores,  which  seem  to  have 
been  very  considerable. 

They  seem  to  have  been  about  400  men  ; part  is  gone  down  the  Ohio, 
100  by  land,  supposed  to  Presque  Isle,  and  200  with  the  Governor,  M. 
de  Ligney,  to  Venango,  where  he  told  the  Indians  he  intended  to  stay 
this  winter,  with  an  intention  to  dislodge  us  in  the  spring.  We  would 
soon  make  him  shift  his  quarters,  had  we  only  provisions,  but  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  ourselves  a few  days  here  to  treat  with  the 
neighboring  Indians,  who  are  summoned  to  meet  us.  The  destruction 
of  the  fort,  the  want  of  victuals  and  the  impossibility  of  being  supplied 
in  time  at  this  distance  and  season  of  the  year,  obliges  us  to  go  back 
and  leave  a small  detachment  of  200  men  only,  by  way  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  ground. 

This  successful  expedition  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  provinces, 
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provided  they  will  improve  and  support  it.  It  is  now  the  time  to  take 
vigorous  measures  to  secure  this  conquest,  and  unless  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania can  agree  upon  an  immediate  assistance,  all  our  pains  and  ad- 
vantage will  be  lost. 

An  immediate  supply  of  provisions,  clothing  and  necessaries,  should 
at  any  rate  be  sent  up  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  and  measures 
taken  for  the  formation  of  magazines  on  the  frontiers,  (Raystown  and 
Cumberland)  for  the  supply  of  an  army  to  act  early  in  the  spring. 

The  succors  and  directions  from  England  would  be  too  late,  and  if 
the  colonies  do  not  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  I am 
afraid  they  will  have  occasion  to  repent  it. 

Indian  goods  ought  to  be  provided  without  delay,  with  a commissary, 
or  proper  person  to  dispose  of  them,  either  for  trade  or  presents,  as  our 
new  friends  cannot  remain  long  unprovided,  and  would  soon  return  to 
the  French  were  we  to  leave  them  in  want.  Some  artificers  are  also 
greatly ’wanted,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  gun-smiths,  and 
chiefly  ship  builders. 

A number  of  cows  and  bulls,  mares  and  stallions,  garden  seeds,  corn, 
&c.  Every  moment  is  precious,  and  the  land  so  rich  and  the  pasture 
so  abundant,  that  every  thing  would  thrive,  and  the  garrison  would  soon 
be  able  to  support  itself. 

Fish  nets  and  hooks  would  likewise  be  of  great  use  for  people  re- 
duced to  salt  meat,  and  some  rice,  barley,  &c.,  to  prevent  scurvy  among 
the  men. 

I enter  into  all  those  details  with  you,  because  I think  the  safety  of 
the  post  depends  upon  it;  and  in  the  plenty  you  are  used  to  live,  they 
would  not  so  readily  occur  to  you  as  to  us,  who  are  deficient  of  every 
necessary  of  life.  Could  you  diffuse  into  the  Assembly  the  public 
spirit  that  directs  all  your  actions,  I would  be  very  easy  about  the  con- 
sequences. But  I know  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  general- — 
always  indolent,  and  ready  to  fall  asleep  on  the  smallest  gleam  of  ease 
and  quiet.  You  must  rouse  them,  and  make  them  sensible  that  this 
business  is  but  half  done.  We  have  acted  our  parts,  let  you  do  yours. 
It  is  now  in  your  power  to  enjoy  in  peace  and  quietness  your  lands 
and  possessions,  if  you  will  only  la3r  out  some  money, — which  may 
save  you  ten  times  more,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  your  poor  in- 
habitants. 

After  God,  the  success  of  this  expedition  is  entirely  due  to  the  Gene- 
ral, who,  by  bringing  about  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Easton,  has 
struck  the  blow  which  has  knocked  the  French  on  the  head,  in  tempo- 
rizing wisely  to  expect  the  effects  of  that  treaty,  in  securing  all  his  posts, 
and  giving  nothing  to  chance,  and  not  yielding  to  the  urging  instances 
for  taking  Braddock’s  road,  which  would  have  been  our  destruction.  In 
all  these  measures  I say  he  has  shown  the  greatest  prudence,  firmness, 
and  ability.  Nobody  is  better  informed  of  the  numberless  difficulties  he 
had  to  surmount  than  I am,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  see  every  step 
that  was  taken  from  the  beginning,  and  every  obstruction  that  was  thrown 
in  the  way.  I wish  the  nation  may  be  as  sensible  of  his  service  as  he 
really  deserves,  and  give  him  the  reward  that  can  flatter  him  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  pleased  and  satisfied. 
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I expect  the  satisfaction  to  see  you  this  winter  and  to  talk  more  at 
large  upon  this  subject.  I beg  you  will  present  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Allen,  and  believe  me,  with  true  respect,  dear  sir, 

HENRY  BOQUET. 

Fort  Du  Quesne,  26th  Nov.,  1758. 

Sir  : — I have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  acquainting  you  with  the  sig- 
nal success  of  his  Majesty’s  troops  over  all  his  enemies  on  the  Ohio,  by 
having  obliged  them  to  burn  and  abandon  their  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which 
they  effected  upon  the  24th  inst.,  and  of  which  I took  possession  with 
my  little  army,  the  next  day  : the  enemy  having  made  their  escape 
down  the  river,  part  in  boats  and  part  by  land,  to  their  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi, — being  abandoned,  or  at  least  not  seconded  Dy 
their  friends,  the  Indians,  whom  we  had  previously  engaged  to  act  a 
neutral  part,  and  who  now  seem  all  willing  and  ready  to  embrace  his 
Majesty’s  most  gracious  protection.  So  give  me  leave  to  congratulate 
you  upon  this  public  event  of  having  totally  expelled  the  French  from 
this  fort  and  this  prodigious  tract  of  country,  and  of  having  in  a manner 
reconciled  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  it  to  his  Majesty’s 
government. 

I have  not  time  to  give  you  a detail  of  our  proceedings  and  approaches 
towards  the  enemy,  or  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  that  we  neces- 
sarily met  with  ; — all  that  will  soon  come  out — but  I assure  you  after 
receiving  the  ground  of  a fort,  I have  great  reason  to  be  most  thankful 
for  the  part  that  the  French  have  acted. 

As  the  conquest  of  this  country  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
adjacent  provinces,  by  securing  the  Indians  our  real  friends  for  their  own 
advantage,  I have  therefore  sent  for  their  head  people  to  come  to  me, 
when  I think,  in  few  words  and  few  days  to  make  everything  easy.  I 
shall  then  set  out  to  kiss  your  hands,  if  I have  strength  enough  left  to 
carry  me  through  the  journey. 

I shall  be  obliged  to  leave  about  two  hundred  men  of  your  provincial 
troops  to  join  a proportion  of  Virginians  and  Marylanders,  in  order  to 
protect  this  country  during  winter,  by  which  time  I hope  the  provinces 
will  be  sensible  of  the  great  benefit  of  this  new  acquisition,  as  to  enable 
me  to  fix  this  noble,  fine  country  to  all  perpetuity  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain. 

I beg  the  barracks  may  be  put  in  good  repair  and  proper  lodging  for 
the  officers,  and  that  you  will  send  me  with  the  greatest  despatch,  your 
opinion  how  I am  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  your  provincial  troops  ; for 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  provinces  and  the  inhabitants.  You 
must  also  remember  that  Colonel  Montgomery’s  battallion  of  1,300  men 
and  four  companies  of  Royal  Americans,  are,  after  so  long  and  tedious  a 
campaign,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  comfortable  winter  quarters. 

I kiss  all  your  hands,  and  flatter  myself  that  if  I get  to  Philadelphia, 
under  your  care  and  good  company  I shall  yet  run  a good  chance  of  re- 
establishing a health  that  I run  the  risk  of  ruining,  to  give  your  province 
all  the  satisfaction  in  the  power  of  my  weak  abilities. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  JO.  FORBES. 

To  Gov.  Denny. 
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P.  S. — I must  beg  that  you  will  recommend  to  your  Assembly  the 
building  of  *a  block-house  and  saw-mill  upon  the  Kiskiininetas  near 
Loyalhanna,  as  a thing  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  province,  if 
they  have  any  intention  of  profiting  by  this  acquisition. 

I send  the  new  levies  to  Carlisle,  so  beg  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
sending  up  Mr.  Young  to  Commissay  to  clear  them. (1) 

Fort  Duquesne,  Nov.  26,  1758. 

“ Rev’d  Sir  : — I have  now  the  pleasure  to  write  you  from  the  ruins 
of  the  fort.  On  the  24th,  at  night  we  were  informed  by  one  of  our 
Indian  scouts,  that  he  had  discovered  a cloud  of  smoke  above  the  place, 
and  soon  after  another  came  in  with  certain  intelligence  that  it  was  burnt 
and  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  We  were  then  about  15  miles  from  it, 
a troop  of  horse  was  sent  forward  immediately  to  extinguish  the  burn- 
ing, and  the  whole  army  followed.  We  arrived  at  6 o’clock  last  night, 
and  found  it  in  a great  measure  destroyed.  There  are  two  forts  about 
200  yards  distant,  the  one  built  with  immense  labor,  small  but  a great 
deal  of  very  strong  works  collected  into  a little  room,  and  stands  on  the 
point  of  a narrow  neck  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  It 
is  square  and  has  two  ravelins  gabions  at  each  corner.  The  other  fort 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  but 
not  so  strong  as  the  other.  Several  of  the  out  works  are  lately  begun  and 
still  unfinished.  There  are,  I think,  30  stacks  of  chimneys  standing — 
the  houses  all  burnt  down.  They  sprung  one  mine  which  ruined  one 
of  their  magazines.  In  the  other  we  found  16  barrels  of  ammunition, 
a prodigious  quantity  of  old  carriage  iron,  barrels  of  guns,  about  a cart 
load  of  scalping  knives.  They  went  off  in  such  haste  they  could 
not  quite  destroy  their  works  as  they  intended.  We  are  told  by  the 
Indians  that  they  lay  the  night  before  last  at  Beaver  creek,  40  miles  down 
the  Ohio  from  here.  Whether  they  buried  their  dead  in  the  river  or 
carried  them  down  in  their  batteaux,  we  have  not  yet  learned.  A boy 
12  years  old  who  has  been  their  prisoner  two  years,  who  escaped  on 
the  2d  inst.,  tells  us,  they  had  carried  a prodigious  quantity  of  wood  into 
the  fort,  that  they  had  burnt  five  of  the  prisoners  that  they  took  at  Maj. 
Grant’s  defeat,  on  the  parade,  and  delivered  others  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  tomahawked  on  the  spot.  We  have  found  numbers  of  dead  bodies 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  fort  unburied,  as  so  many  monuments 
of  French  humanity!  A great  many  Indians,  mostly  Delawares,  are 
gathered  on  the  Island  last  night  and  this  morning,  to  treat  with  the 
General,  and  we  are  making  rafts  to  bring  them  over.  Whether  the 
General  will  think  of  repairing  the  ruins  or  leaving  any  of  the  troops 
here,  I have  not  yet  heard.  Mr.  Beatty  is  appointed  to  preach  a thanks- 
giving sermon,  for  the  remarkable  superiority  of  his  Majesty’s  arms. 
We  left  all  our  tents  at  Loyalhanna,  and  every  convenience  except  a 
blanket  and  knapsack.  You  will  excuse  the  errors  of  haste,  and  believe 
me  to  be, 

Rev’d  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HASLET. 

To  Rev.  Allison. 


(1)  Prov.  Bee.  Vol.  2,  p.  378-’9. 
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Camp  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  28  Nov.  1758.  * 

Sir: — I have  the  pleasure  to  inform,  that  Fort  Du  Quesne,  or  the 
ground  rather  upon  which  it  stood,  was  possessed  by  his  Majesty’s 
troops  on  the  25th  inst.  The  enemy,  after  letting  us  get  within  a day’s 
march  of  the  place,  burned  the  Fort,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it, 
going  down  the  Ohio  by  water,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  according  to  our  best  information.  This  possession  of  the  Fort  | 
has  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  army,  and  we  cannot  attribute  t 
it  to  more  probable  causes,  than  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  want  of 
provisions,  and  the  defection  of  their  Indians.  Of  these  circumstances  j 
we  were  luckily  informed  by  three  prisoners,  who  providentially  fell  j 
into  our  hands  at  Loyal  Hanna,  when  we  despaired  of  proceeding  fur-  : I 
ther.  A council  of  war  had  determined  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  1 
advance  this  season  beyond  that  place;  but  the  above  information  caused  I 1 
us  to  march  on  without  tents  or  baggage,  and  with  only  a light  train  of  ! 
artillery.  We  have  thus  happily  succeeded.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  P 
I think  unnecessary,  to  relate  every  trivial  circumstance  that  has  hap-  P 
pened  since  my  last.  To  do  this,  if  needful,  shall  be  the  employment  |c 
of  a leisure  hour,  when  I shall  have  the  pleasure  to  pay  my  respects  to 
your  Honour. 

The  General  intends  to  wait  here  a few  days  to  settle  matters  with 
the  Indians,  and  then  all  the  troops,  except  a sufficient  garrison  to  secure  * 
the  place,  will  march  to  their  respective  governments.  I give  your  1 
Honour  this  early  notice,  that  your  directions  relative  to  the  troops  of  j 
Virginia  may  meet  me  on  the  road.  I cannot  help  reminding  you,  in  ll 
this  place,  of  the  hardships  they  have  undergone,  and  of  their  present  s 
naked  condition,  that  you  may  judge  if  it  is  not  essential  for  them  to  11 
have  some  little  recess  from  fatigue,  and  time  to  provide  themselves  with  >' 
necessaries.  At  present  they  are  destitute  of  every  comfort  of  life.  If  e 
I do  not  get  your  orders  to  the  contrary,  I shall  march  the  troops  under  n 
my  command  directly  to  Winchester.  They  may  then  be  disposed  of  fi 
as  you  shall  afterwards  direct.  d 

General  Forbes  desires  me  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  prevented  by  a 8 
multiplicity  of  affairs,  from  writing  you  so  fully  now  as  he  would  other-  " 
wise  have  done.  He  has  written  to  the  commanding  officers  stationed  r 
on  the  communication  from  hence  to  Winchester,  relative  to  the  Little 
Carpenter,  a Chief  of  the  Cherokees,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  de-  a 
sire  that  they  would  escort  him  from  one  place  to  another,  to  prevent  d 
his  doing  any  mischief  to  the  inhabitants.  8 

This  fortunate,  and  indeed,  unexpected  success  of  our  arms  will  be 
attended  with  happy  effects.  The  Delawares  are  suing  for  peace,  and  d 
I doubt  not  that  other  tribes  on  the  Ohio  will  follow  their  example.  A 
trade,  free,  open,  and  on  equitable  terms,  is  what  they  seem  much  to  h 

desire,  and  I do  not  know  so  effectual  a way  of  riveting  them  to  our  ( 

interest,  as  by  sending  out  goods  immediately  to  this  place  for  that  pur-  tl 
pose.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a means  of  supplying  the  garrison  8 

with  such  necessaries  as  may  be  wanted;  and,  I think,  the  other  colo-  ti 

nies,  which  are  as  greatly  interested  in  the  support  of  this  place  as  Vir-  ii 
ginia,  should  neglect  no  means  in  their  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a strong  garrison  here.  Our  business,  without  this  precaution,  will  be  a 
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but  half  finished  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  obtain  a firm  and 
lasting  peace  with  the  Indians,  if  this  end  is  once  accomplished. 

General  Forbes  is  very  assiduous  in  getting  these  matters  settled  upon 
a solid  basis,  and  has  great  merit  for  the  happy  issue  to  which  he  has 
brought  our  affairs,  infirm  and  worn  down  as  he  is.  At  present  I have 
, nothing  to  add,  but  the  strongest  assurance  of  my  being  your  Honour’s 
on  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

i!8  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

of  To  Gov.  Farqeiur: 

:es  It  now  became  necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  that  a new 
ell  work  should  be  erected.  There  was  of  course,  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
iir-  plying  a large  force  with  provisions,  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  set- 
to  tlements,  at  so  late  a season  of  the  year.  It  was  therefore  determined 
ed  to  erect  a small  work,  to  be  occupied  by  two  hundred  men,  and  march 
of  the  rest  of  the  army  into  the  interior.  A small  square  stockade,  with  a 
nd  bastion  at  each  angle,  was  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela, 
1p.  between  Liberty  and  West  streets.  This  was  built  in  1758,  but  was 
mt  only  intended  for  temporary  occupancy. 

to  In  the  year  1759,  General  Stanwix  elected  a fort  here,  at  an  expense 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  “ This  work,”  says  N.  B.  Craig, 
tit  “ was  four  sided,  though  not  all  equal,  as  Washington  erroneously  stated 
re  in  his  journal,  in  1790.  Washington  also  had  the  following  remarks: 
nr  two  sides  of  which,  near  the  land,  are  of  brick,  the  others  stockade.” 
of  uThe  earth  around  the  proposed  work  was  dug  and  thrown  up  so  as 
jn  to  enclose  the  selected  position  with  a rampart  of  earth.  On  the  two 
n!  sides  facing  the  country,  this  rampart  was  supported  by  what  military 
(o  men  call  revement— a brick  work,  nearly  perpendicular,  supporting  the 
th  rampart  on  the  outside,  and  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  not 
]f  easily  overcome.  On  the  other  three  sides,  the  earth  in  the  rampart  had 
er|  no  support,  and  of  course  it  presented  a more  inclined  surface  to  the 
0f  enemy — one  which  could  be  readily  ascended.  To  remedy,  in  some 
degree,  this  defect  in  the  work,  a line  of  pickets  was  fixed  on  the  out- 
a side  of  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  rampart.  Around  the  whole  work 
r.  was  a wide  ditch,  which  would  of  course  be  filled  with  water  when  the 
d river  was  at  a moderate  stage. 

e “ In  summer,  however,  when  the  river  was  low,  the  ditch  was  dry 
and  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the  officers  and  men  had  ball-alleys  in  the 
ditch,  against  the  revements.  This  ditch  extended  from  the  salient 
angle  of  the  north  bastion — that  is  the  point  of  the  fort  which  approached 
e the  nearest  to  Marbury  street,  back  of  the  south  end  of  Hoke’s  run — 
(j  down  to  the  Allegheny,  where  Marbury  street  strikes  it. 

“ This  part  of  the  ditch  was,”  says  N.  B.  Craig,  “ during  our  boy- 
} hood,  and  even  since,  called  Butler’s  Gut,  from  the  circumstance  of 
r Gen.  Richard  Butler  and  Col.  William  Butler  residing  nearest  to  it; 

their  houses  being  the  same  which  now  stand  at  the  corner  on  the  south 
! side  of  Penn  and  east  of  Marbury.  Another  part  of  the  ditch  extended 
to  the  Monongahela,  a little  west  of  West  street,  and  a third  debouche 
into  the  river  was  made  just  about  the  end  of  Penn  street.” 

In  the  spring  of  1760,  General  Stanwix  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  left  there 
a garrison  of  150  Virginians,  150  Pennsylvanians,  and  400  of  the  first 
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battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  all  commanded  by  Major  Tulikens. — 
During  this  summer,  (1760)  several  other  companies  were  here.  ‘‘Gen. 
Monckton  arrived  here  June  29th,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  the 
march  of  a large  detachment  of  the  army  to  Presque  Isle,  (Erie.)  On 
the  7th  of  July,  four  companies  of  the  Royal  Americans,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Bouquet,  marched  from  Pittsburg  towards  Presque  Isle, 
as  did  also  Captain  McNeils  company  of  the  brig,  regiment.  On  Wed- 
nesday following,  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  with  three  companies  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  under  Captains  Biddle,  Clapham  and  Anderson,  and 
two  days  after,  two  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment,  u-nder  Cap- 
tains Atlee  and  Miles,  were  to  follow.” 

“In  1763  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Shawanese,  and 
other  tribes  of  Indians,  along  the  Lakes,  and  on  the  Ohio,  and  its  trib- 
utary streams,  to  attack,  simultaneously,  all  the  English  posls  and  frontier 
settlements.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  they  captured  Le  Bceuf, 
Venango,  Presquile,  Michilimackinac,  and  various  other  posts,  which 
were  feebly  garrisoned,  and  murdered  all  the  prisoners.  As  a part  of 
this  great  scheme  of  operations,  Fort  Pitt  was  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Indians,  who  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  garrison  by  an  incessant  discharge  of 
musketry  and  arrows.  The  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Ewyer,  and  the 
garrison,  (which  was  increased  by  the  Indian  traders,  who  had  escaped 
massacre  and  taken  refuge  in  the  fort)  made  a gallant  defence. 

“ Col.  Bouquet  was  detached  from  Carlisle,  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
posts,  and  after  a severe  conflict  with  the  Indians,  at  Bushy  Run,  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  9th  of  August,  1763.  In  the  action  of  the 
5th  August,  1763,  the  Indians  were  severely  handled,  several  of  their 
principal  Chiefs  were  killed,  and  they  were  so  much  dispirited  that  they 
immediately  abandoned  their  operations  against  Fort  Pitt,  and  retired  to 
their  towns  on  the  Muskingum  and  farther  west.  In  October,  1764, 
Col.  Bouquet  marched  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the 
Muskingum.  He  reached  the  Indian  towns  near  the  forks  of  that  river, 
without  opposition,  and  there  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  them. 

“ It  was  during  this  year,  1764,  probably  after  the  treaty  had  removed 
all  fear  of  the  Indians,  that  the  old  military  plan,  being  that  portion  of 
the  city  lying  between  Water  street  and  Second  street,  and  between 
Market  and  Ferry  streets,  was  laid  out.  During  this  year  also,  was 
erected  the  brick  redoubt  still  standing,  a little  west  of  Stanwix  street, 
and  north  of  Penn  street,  being  the  only  remaining  monument  of  British 
industry  within  our  city  limits.  In  a stone  block,  in  the  south  face  of 
this  redoubt  is  still  to  be  seen  this  inscription,  “Col.  Bouquet,  A.  D., 
1764.* 

In  1774  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  were  greatly  alarmed,  fearing 


* Id  our  early  day,  says  Mr.  ].  Harris,  the  ditch  that  ran  from  the  Allegheny 
river  through  Marbury,  down  Liberty  and  Short  street,  to  the  Monongahela, 
and  the  Mound,  and  several  old  brick  and  log  houses,  that  composed  a part  of 
old  “ Fort  Pitt,”  were  standing  conspicuous.  Several  of  our  first  houses  were 
built  of  old  brick,  especially,  the  large  three  story  brick  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  Diamond  and  the  Market  house,  where  the  late  Mr.  Irwin  kept  tavern 
and  the  first  Court  in  Allegheny  county  was  held. 
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the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war  again,  as  appears  from  the  following  peti- 
tion addressed  to  John  Penn,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Pittsburg,  June  14,  1774. 

In  this  petition  it  is  set  forth  that  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  that  country  would  be  immediately  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of 
an  Indian  war.  The  petitioners  say— That  our  circumstances  at  this 
critical  juncture,  are  truly  alarming — deserted  by  the  far  greater  part  of 
our  neighbors  and  fellow  subjects,  unprotected  with  places  of  strength 
to  resort  to,  without  ammunition,  provisions,  and  without  almost  every 
other  necessary  store  ; our  houses  abandoned  to  pillage  ; labor  and  in- 
dustry entirely  at  a stand,  our  crops  destroyed  by  cattle ; our  flocks 
dispersed ; and  the  minds  of  our  people  distracted  with  the  terrors  of 
falling  along  with  their  helpless  and  unprotected  families,  the  immediate 
victims  of  savage  barbarity.  In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  desolation 
and  ruin,  next  to  the  Almighty,  we  look  up  to  your  Honor,  hoping  from 
your  known  benevolence  and  humanity,  such  protection  and  relief  as  to 
your  Honor  shall  seem  meet."’ 

Ens.  Makay,  Devereux  Smith,  Wm.  Butler,  James  O’Hara,  Samuel 
McKenzies,  John  Ormsby,  John  McCallister,  Andrew  Robinson,  Ed- 
ward Thompson,  Wm.  Evans,  Wm.  McClellan,  Wm.  Lea,  Frederick 
Henry,  John  Henry,  Christopher  Miller,  John  Stewart,  Richard  Car- 
son,  James  Carnahan,  John  Chilton,  John  Carnahan,  Peter  Eckley, 
Edward  Murry,  WTm.  McConnell,  James  Kyle,  Benjamin  Coe,  Joseph 
Kyle,  John  Worf,  Robert  Patterson,  Reuben  Powell,  Peter  Coe,  Wm. 
Elliott,  John  Emerson,  Adam  McClintick,  James  Neely,  Leaven  Coop- 
er, Nathaniel  Field,  Alrich  Allen,  David  Watson,  John  Cleghorn,  Ste- 
phen Lowry,  Silas  Miller,  John  Carnahan,  Wm.  Stuart,  Clemence 
Findley,  John  Findley,  Andrew  Findley,  Robert  Thompson,  Samuel 
McGomery,  Thomas  Carrol,  James  Patterson,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  James 
Pollock,  David  Sample,  Michael  Huffnagle,  Samuel  Shannon,  Samuel 
Smith,  James  Dugan,  George  Hutcheson,  Geo.  McDowell,  Nathan 
Young,  Michael  Coffman,  Wm.  Piper,  George  Glen,  David  McCann, 
Alex.  Johnston,  John  Cavenaugh,  Robert  Mickey,  David  Mickey,  Alex. 
McDowell,  Robert  Nox,  James  McDowell,  Thomas  Bleack,  David 
Tomson,  Jacob  Meens,  John  Smith,  John  McNaghar,  Hugh  Lorrom- 
mer,  Benjamin  Sitten,  Thomas  Sutton,  H.  Slatten,  Daniel  Lavoyer, 
James  McCurdy,  Abel  Fisher,  Robert  Porter,  John  Livingston,  Robert 
Laughlin,  Samuel  Shenon,  Charles  Kille,  Dudley  Dougherty,  Hugh 
Hamill,  Richard  Shannon,  John  Weesnor,  John  Shannon,  Joseph  Gas- 
kins, Robert  McDowell,  John  Jordan,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Galbraith, 
Samuel  Evans,  Henry  Fitzgeiald,  Edmond  Mullally,  James  Thompson, 
William  McKenzie. 

“From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  little 
improvement  was  made  at  Pittsburg.  The  fear  of  Indian  hostilities,  or 
the  actual  existence  of  Indian  warfare  prevented  emigration.  In  1775, 
the  number  of  dwelling  houses  within  the  limits  of  our  present  city,  did 
not,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Penn  family  were  adherents  of  the 
British  Government,  and  in  1779,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  confis- 
cated all  their  property,  except  certain  manors,  &c.,  of  which  surveys 
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had  been  actually  made  and  returned  into  the  land  office,  prior  to  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  and  also,  except  any  estates  which  the  said  Penns 
held  in  their  private  capacities,  by  devise,  purchase  or  descent.  Pitts- 
burg and  the  country  eastward  of  it  and  south  of  the  Monongahela, 
containing  about  5800  acres,  composed  one  of  these  manors,  and  of 
course  remained  as  the  property  of  the  Penns. 

“ In  the  spring  of  1784,  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  Tench 
Francis,  the  agent  of  the  Penns,  to  lay  out  the  manor  of  Pittsburg,  in 
town  lots  and  out  lots,  and  to  sell  them  without  delay.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  engaged  Mr.  Geo.  Woods,  of  Bedford,  an  experienced  surveyor, 
to  execute  this  work.  In  May,  1784,  Mr.  Woods  arrived  here,  bringing 
with  him  as  an  operative  surveyor,  Mr.  Thomas  Vickroy,  of  Bedford 
county,  who  was  then  a very  young  man,  and  now  ^1840)  lives  and 
enjoys  vigorous  health,  at  a good  old  age.  Through  their  activity  and 
industry,  the  work  was  soon  completed,  and  the  lots  and  out  lots  being 
placed  in  market,  seem  to  have  been  very  rapidly  purchased.  From 
this  time  improvement  seems  to  have  commenced  here — mechanics  and 
traders  composed  a greater  proportion  of  the  population.  In  1784, 
Arthur  Lee,  a conspicuous  diplomatist  during  our  Revolution,  was  ap- 
pointed a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  on  his  way  passed 
through  Pittsburg.  In  his  journal  we  find  the  following  notice  of  this 
place  : “ Pittsburg  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and  Irish,  who 

live  in  paltry  log  houses,  and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or 
even  Scotland.  There  is  a great  deal  of  small  trade  carried  on ; the 
goods  being  brought  at  the  vast  expense  of  forty-five  shillings  per  cwt. 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  They  take,  in  the  shops,  money ,j 
wheat,  flour  and  skins.  There  are  in  the  town  four  attornies,  two  doc 
tors,  and  not  a priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor  chapel.  Thej 
rivers  encroach  fast  on  the  town ; and  to  such  a degree,  that,  as  a gen 
tleman  told  me,  the  Allegheny  had  within  thirty  years  of  his  memory 
carried  away  one  hundred  yards.  The  place,  I believe,  will  never  b 
very  considerable.”  If  Mr.  Lee  could  now  visit  the  valley  of  the  hea 
of  the  Ohio,  he  would  find  here,  a free  white  population  exceeding  tha 
of  the  six  largest  cities  and  towns  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  appear 
ance  of  Pittsburg  at  that  time,  was  not  such  as  would  excite  extravagan 
expectations.  A small  town,  composed  of  two  or  three  brick  redoubts 
convened  into  dwelling  houses,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  round  or  hew 
log  buildings,  inhabited  principally  by  poor  mechanics  and  laborers 
would  have  a very  discouraging  aspect  to  the  eye  of  a Virginia  gentle 
man,  who  had  visited  London,  Paris  and  Madrid.  But  these  mechanic 
and  laborers  were  free,  had  the  directions  of  their  own  exertions,  were 
industrious,  were  striving  for  the  advantages  of  themselves  and  thei 
offspring,  and  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  their  owr 
labor  were  secured  to  them  by  equal  laws.  These  circumstances,  aidec 
by  the  natural  advantages  of  this  situation,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  con 
verted  a village  of  a few  petty  log  houses,  into  a large,  wealthy,  am 
rapidly  increasing  city. 

“ Discouraging  as  were  the  appearances  of  things  in  1784,  yet  ir 
1786,  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  two  poor  but  enterprising  youn£ 
men,  boldly  determined  to  risk  their  little  all  in  a printing  establishmen 
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here,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  of  that  year,  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  The  publication  of  a paper,  by  disseminating 
information,  and  attracting  attention  to  the  place,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  town  ; it  therefore  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  a frontier  village  to  a great  city. 

‘‘About  this  time  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky  commenced,  and  in  its  progress  it  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  place,  not  only  by  leaving  portions  of  the  funds  of 
the  emigrants,  in  exchange  for  the  means  of  transportation  and  supplies, 
but  occasionally  leaving  here  some  of  the  emigrants  themselves. 

“ The  Indian  wars,  too,  which  ragedon  our  Northern  and  Western  fron- 
tier, until  Wayne’s  treaty,  in  1795,  by  collecting  here  large  bodies  of 
troops,  thus  creating  a demand  for  the  produce  of  farms  and  shops,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  our  town.  On  the  24th 
September,  1788,  an  act  passed  creating  the  county  of  Allegheny,  out  of 
parts  of  Washington  and  Westmoreland  counties.  By  this  act  the 
Courts  were  appointed  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg,  until  certain  trustees 
named  in  the  act,  should  erect  suitable  buildings  on  the  reserved  tract 
opposite  Pittsburg.  By  the  act  of  the  1 3th  April,  1791,  this  provision 
of  the  act  of  1788  was  repealed,  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  and 
required  to  purchase  lots  in  Pittsburg  for  a Court  House  and  Jail. 

“ The  creation  of  a separate  county,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  county  offices,  and  the  frequent  assemblage  here  of  jurors,  suitors  and 
witnesses,  operated  to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  the  place.  The 
most  important  event,  ho.wever,  in  the  early  history  of  our  town,  was 
the  Western  Insurrection,  in  1794.  This  disturbance  compelled  the 
Government  to  send  a large  number  of  troops  to  this  neighborhood. 
These  troops  were  principally  volunteers ; active,  enterprising  young 
men,  many  of  whom  were  so  pleased  with  Pittsburg  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  that  after  performing  their  tour  of  duty,  they  returned  home 
merely  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a permanent  settlement 
hete.  From  that  time  the  progress  of  this  city  has  been  regular,  and 
scarcely  interrupted,  except  by  the  reaction  which  took  place  after  the 
late  war. 

“In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ‘Brief  Sketch/  a few  statistical  and 
appropriate  facts  relative  to  the  progress  of  our  town,  at  an  early  period, 
will  here  be  added, 

‘‘In  an  article  written  by  the  late  Judge  Breckenridge,  then  a young 
attorney,  and  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  was  stated  to  be  about  one 
hundred.  Allowing  to  each  house  five  inhabitants,  which  is  probably 
quite  enough,  the  population  would  be  about  five  hundred. 

The  article  alluded  to  is  here  introduced  : 

“It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1781,  that,  leaving  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, I crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountain,  and  took  my  residence  in 
the  town  of  Pittsburg, 

“ If  town  it  may  be  called,  that  town  was  none, 

Distinguishable  by  house  or  street ” 

But  in  fact  a few  old  buildings,  under  the  walls  of  a garrison,  which 
stood  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  as 
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what  would  one  day  be  a town  of  note,  and  in  the  meantime  might  be 
pushed  forward  by  the  usual  means  that  raise  such  places.  Two  or 
three  years  had  elapsed,  and  some  progress  had  been  made  in  improve- 
ment, when  a Gazette  was  established  at  this  place  for  the  western 
country,  and  one  of  my  earliest  contributions  was  the  following,  intended 
to  give  some  reputation  to  the  town,  with  a view  to  induce  emigration 
to  this  particular  spot.  Whether  it  contributed  in  any  degree  to  this 
object,  I do  not  know,  nor  is  it  material  at  the  early  period,  and  the  state 
of  society  at  that  time,  July  26,  1786: 

ON  THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  PITTSBURG,  AND  THE  STATE  OF 
SOCIETY  AT  THAT  PLACE. 


“ The  Allegheny  river  running  from  the  north-east,  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  from  the  south-west,  meet  at  the  angle  of  about  33  degrees,  and 
form  the  Ohio.  This  is  said  to  signify,  in  some  of  the  Indian  languages, 
bloody  : so  that  the  Ohio  river  may  be  translated  the  River  of  Blood. 
The  French  have  called  it  La  Belle  Riviere,  that  is,  the  Beautiful,  or 
Fair  River ; but  this  is  not  intended  by  them  as  having  any  relation  to 
the  name  Ohio. 

“ It  may  have  received  the  name  of  Ohio  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  Six  Nations  made  war  upon  their  fellow- 
savages  in  these  territories  and  subjected  several  tribes. 

“ The  word  Monongahela  is  said  to  signify,  in  some  of  the  Indian 
languages,  the  Falling-in- Banks,  that  is,  the  stream  of  the  falling-in 
or  mouldering  banks. 

“At  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  head  of 
the  Ohio,  is  a small  island,  lying  to  the  north-west  side  of  the  river,  a« 
the  distance  of  about  seventy  yards  from  the  shore.  It  is  covered  with* 
wood,  and  at  the  lowest  part  is  a lofty  hill,  famous  for  the  number  o| 
wild  turkeys  which  inhabit  it.  The  island  is  not  more  in  length  than) 
one  quarter  of  a mile,  and  in  breadth  about  one  hundred  yards, 
small  space  on  the  upper  end  is  cleared  and  overgrown  with  grass.  Th 
savages  had  cleared  it  during  the  late  war, — a party  of  them  attached  t 
the  United  States  having  placed  their  wigwams  and  raised  corn  there.  | 

“ The  Ohio,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  from  its  source,  wind 
round  the  lower  end  of  the  island  and  disappears.  I call  the  confluence  , 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  the  source  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  pleasant  5' 
to  observe  the  conflict  of  these  two  waters  where  they  meet:  when  ol  ^ 
an  equal  height,  the  contest  is  equal,  and  a small  rippling  appears  from 
the  point  of  land  at  their  junction  to  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  !°" 
yards.  When  the  Allegheny  is  master,  as  the  term  is,  the  current  keep!  ' ar 
its  course  a great  way  into  the  Monongahela  before  it  is  overcome,  an<B?l 
falls  into  the  bed  of  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  in  like  manner  bavin 
the  mastery,  bears  away  the  Allegheny,  and  with  its  muddy  waters  d 
colors  the  chrystal  current  of  that  river.  This  happens  frequently,  in 
asmuch  as  these  two  rivers,  coming  from  different  climates  of  the  coun 
try,  are  seldom  swollen  at  the  same  time.  The  flood  of  the  Alleghen 
rises  perhaps  the  highest.  I have  observed  it  to  have  been  at  least  3 
feet  above  the  level,  by  the  impression  of  the  ice  on  the  branches  of  tree| 
which  overhang  the  river,  and  had  been  cut  at  the  breaking  up  of  th 
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winter,  when  the  snow  and  frost  melting  towards  the  north-east,  throw 
themselves  down  with  amazing  rapidity  and  violence  in  a mighty  deluge. 
The  current  of  the  Allegheny  is  in  general  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  though  not  broader  or  of  greater  depth,  yet,  from  this 
circumstance,  throws  forward  a greater  quantity  of  water  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  In  this  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  above  the 
town  of  Pittsburg,  is  a beautiful  little  island,  which,  if  there  are  river 
gods  and  nymphs,  they  may  be  supposed  to  haunt.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  island,  and  towards  the  western  shore,  is  a small  ripple,  as  it  is 
called,  where  the  water,  bubbling  as  if  it  sprung  from  the  pebbles  of  a 
fountain,  gives  vivacity  and  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  scene. 

“The  fish  of  the  Allegheny  are  harder  and  firmer  than  those  of  the 
Monongahela  or  Ohio  ; owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  greater  coldness 
and  purity  of  the  water.  The  fish  in  general  of  those  rivers  are  good. 
They  are  the  pike,  weighing  frequently  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds ; the 
perch,  much  larger  than  any  I have  ever  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake, 
which  is  the  only  tide  from  whence  I have  ever  seen  perch;  there  is 
also  the  sturgeon,  and  many  more  kinds  of  fish. 

“It  is  a high  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  to  angle  in 
those  waters,  more  especially  at  the  time  of  a gentle  flood,  when  the 
frequent  nibbles  of  the  large  and  small  fishes  entertain  the  expectation, 
and  sometimes  gratify  it  by  a bite ; and  when  those  of  the  larger  size 
are  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  play  with  them  a considerable  time  before 
it  can  be  judged  safe  to  draw  them  in.  I have  seen  a canoe  half  loaded 
in  a morning,  by  some  of  those  most  expert  in  the  employment;  but 
you  will  see  in  a spring  evening  the  banks  of  the  rivers  lined  witli  men 
fishing  at  intervals  from  one  another.  This,  with  the  streams  gently 
gliding,  the  woods  at  a distance,  green,  and  the  shadows  lengthening  to- 
wards the  town,  forms  a delightful  scene.  Fond  of  the  water,  I have 
been  sometimes  highly  pleased  in  going  with  a select  party,  in  a small 
barge  up  or  down  the  rivers,  and  landing  at  a cool  spring,  to  enjoy  the 
verdant  turf,  amidst  the  shady  bowers  of  ash  wood,  sugar  tree,  or  oak, 
planted  by  the  hand  of  nature — not  of  art. 

“ It  may  be  said  by  some  who  will  read  this  description  which  I have 
given,  or  may  be  about  to  give,  that  it  is  minute  and  useless,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  observations  of  things  well  known.  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  it  is  not  intended  for  the  people  of  this  country,  but  for  those  at  a 
distance,  who  may  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  situation  of 
the  town  of  Pittsburg,  or  having  heard  of  it,  may  wish  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly informed.  Who  knows  what  families  of  fortune  it  may  induce 
to  emigrate  to  this  place  ? 

“There  is  a rock  known  by  the  name  of  M’Kee’s  rock,  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  an  end  of  a 
promontory,  where  the  river  bends  to  the  north-west,  and  where,  by  the 
rushing  of  the  floods,  the  earth  has  been  cut  away  during  the  several 
ages ; so  that  now,  the  huge,  overhanging  rocks  appear  hollowed  be- 
neath, so  as  to  form  a dome  of  majesty  and  grandeur,  near  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Here  are  the  names  of  French  and  British  officers  en- 
graved, who  in  the  former  times,  in  parties  of  pleasure,  had  visited  this 
place.  The  town  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  is  scarcely 
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visible  from  hence,  by  means  of  an  intervening  island,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the  rocks.  Just  below  them,  at  the  bending, 
of  the  river,  is  a deep  eddy  of  water,  which  has  been  sounded  by  a line* 
of  thirty  fathoms,  and  no  bottom  found.  Above  them,  is  a beautiful 
extent  of  bottom,  containing  five  or  six  hundred  acres,  and  the  ground 
rising  to  the  inland  country  with  an  easy  ascent,  so  as  to  form  an  extern1 
sive  landscape.  As  you  ascend  the  river  from  these  rocks,  to  the  town; 
of  Pittsburg,  you  pass  by  on  your  right  hand,  the  mouth  of  a brook,; 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Saw-mill  run.  This  empties  itself  about; 
half  a mile  below  the  town,  and  is  overlooked  by  a building  on  its  banks, 
on  the  point  of  a hill  which  fronts  east,  and  is  first  struck  by  the  beam! 
of  the  rising  sun.  At  a short  distance  from  its  mouth  is  a saw-mill, [ 
about  twenty  perches  below  the  situation  of  an  old  mill  built  by  thel 
British,  the  remains  of  some  parts  of  which  are  yet  seen. 

“At  the  head  of  the  Ohio  stands  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  on  an  angu- 
lar piece  of  ground,  the  two  rivers  forming  the  two  sides  of  the  angle.[ 
Just  at  the  point,  stood,  when  I first  came  to  this  country,  a tree,  leaning 
against  which  I have  often  overlooked  the  wave,  or,  committing  my  gar* 
ments  to  its  shade,  have  bathed  in  the  transparent  tide.  How  have  l| 
regretted  its  undeserved  fate,  when  the  early  winter’s  flood  tore  it  froi 
the  roots  and  left  the  bank  bare  ? 

“On  this  point  stood  the  old  French  Fort,  known  by  the  name 
Fort  Duquesne,  which  was  evacuated  and  blown  up  by  the  French,  if 


the  campaign  of  the  British  under  Gen.  Forbes.  The  appearance 
the  ditch  and  mound,  with  the  salient  angles  and  bastions,  still  remain 
so  as  to  prevent  that  perfect  level  of  the  ground,  which  otherwise  woul 
exist.  It  has  been  long  overgrown  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  pas; 
tured  on  by  cattle ; but  since  the  town  has  been  laid  out,  it  has  bee 
enclosed,  and  buildings  are  erected.” 

“ In  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  the  9th  of  January,  1796,  we  fir.d  th 
following  paragraph : 

‘ The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  borough  of  Pittsburg,  as  taken  b 
the  assessors,  during  the  last  week,  amounts  to  one  thousand  three  hun 
dred  and  ninety -five'  This  is  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  pop) 
ulation  of  this  place. 

41  In  a description  of  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  published  i 
the  4th  and  5th  numbers  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  on  the  1 9th  and  26t 
of  August,  1789,  we  find  some  statements  which  may  be  interesting. 

44 1.  It  appears  that  there  was  then  settled  in  the  town,  one  clergy] 
man  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  Samuel  Barr,  and  one  of  the  Germai 
Calvinistic  church,  occasionally  preached  here. 

“2.  It  is  stated  also,  that  4 a church  of  squared  timber  and  mederat 
dimensions  is  on  the  way  to  be  built.’  This  church  stood  within  th' 
ground  now  covered  by  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 

44  3.  There  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  medical  family  then  her 
One  we  know,  was  Dr.  Bedford. 

“ 4.  There  were  also  two  lawyers  here.  These,  we  presume,  werfl 
the  late  Judge  Breckenridge  and  John  Woods. 

44  5.  Carriages  from  Philadelphia  were  then  sixpence  for  each  pjun* 
weight.  The  writer  makes  the  following  prediction.  4 However  im 
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proved  the  conveyance  may  be,  and  by  whatever  channel,  the  importa- 
! tion  of  heavy  articles  will  still  be  expensive.  The  manufacturing  them, 
therefore,  will  become  more  an  object  here  than  elsewhere .’ 

“ Pittsburg  was  then  (1784)  in  Westmoreland  county,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants had  to  travel  to  Hannah’s  town,  about  thirty  miles  to  attend  court. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  September  30,  1786, there  is  the  following 
extract  of  a letter,  dated 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  14,  1786. 

“ Mr.  Brison  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  with  orders  to  esta- 
blish a post  from  this  place  to  Pittsburg,  and  one  from  Virginia  to  Bed- 
i ford.  The  two  to  meet  at  Bedford.” 

Prior  to  that  time  there  was  no  regular  mail  to  this  place,  and  the 
i then  printers  of  the  Gazette,  and  other  inhabitants,  had  to  depend  upon 
casual  travellers. 

In  the  Gazette  of  March  10,  1787,  it  is  mentioned  that  “a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  had  been  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  that 
5 Messrs.  Hugh  Ross,  Stephen  Bayard,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barr,  had 
■■  been  appointed  a committee  to  report  a plan  for  building  a Market-house 
I and  establishing  market  days.”  The  citizens  were  also  invited  to  meet 
n the  committee  in  the  public  square,  on  Monday  the  12th  inst.,  to  hear 
their  report.  Soon  afterwards  the  first  market-house  was  erected  near 
if  the  corner  of  second  and  market  streets. 

nj  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1786-’87,  an  act  was  passed 
| “for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  or  public  school  at  Pittsburgh, 
i and  another  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Pittsburg,”  being  in 
| fact  the  first  Presbyterian  Church. 

|i  The  first  act  for  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  of  Pittsburg,  was 
a passed  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794.  The  act  to  incorporate  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1816. 
e From  1790  to  1800,  the  business  of  Pittsburg  and  the  West  was 
small,  but  gradually  improving;  the  fur  trade  of  the  West  was  very  im- 
j portant,  and  Messrs.  Peter  Maynard  and  William  Morrison  were  engaged 
|.  largely  in  it,  and  from  1790  to  1796,  received  considerable  supplies  of 
i.  goods,  through  Mr.  Guy  Bryan,  a wealthy  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  goods  were  taken  to  Kaskaskia  in  a barge,  which  annually  re- 
n turned  to  Pittsburg,  laden  with  bear,  buffalo,  and  deer  skins,  and  furs 
h and  peltries  of  all  kinds,  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  barge 
returned,  laden  with  goods.  At  that  period  there  was  no  regular  dray- 
r.  man  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  goods  were  generally  hauled  from  the  beats 
n with  a three  horse  wagon,  until  (in  1797)  a Mr,  James  Rattle,  an 
Englishman,  settled  in  this  city,  and  was  encouraged  to  take  up  the  bu- 
e siness,  and  drayed  and  stored  goods,  until  a box  of  dry  goods  was  stolen 
e from  his  yard,  and  shed,  (for  then  we  had  no  warehouse,  nor  regular 
commission  merchant  in  Pittsburg,)  and  this  broke  the  poor  rnan  up,  and 
>,  he  died  broken-hearted  and  unhappy. 

“ A French  gentleman,  Louis  Anastasius  Tarascon,*  emigrated  in 
e 1794,  from  France,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia,  as  a mer- 


d * These  facts  have  been  furnished  by  Anthony  Beelen,  Esq.  an  early  mer- 
chant.— 1.  Harris. 
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chant ; he  was  a large  importer  of  silks,  and  all  kinds  of  French  and 
German  goods;  being  very  wealthy  and  enterprising,  in  1799  he  sent 
two  of  his  clerks.  Charles  Brugiere  and  James  Berthoud,  to  examine 
the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans,  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  sending  ships  and  clearing 
them  from  this  port,  ready  rigged,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe. 
Those  two  gentlemen  returned  to  Philadelphia,  reported  favorably,  and 
Mr.  Tarascon  associated  them  and  his  brother,  John  Anthony,  with 
himself,  under  the  firm  of  “John  A.  Tarascon,  brothers,  James  Ber- 
thoud, & Co.”  and  immediately  established  in  Pittsburg,  a large  whole- 
sale and  retail  store  and  warehouse,  a ship  yard,  a rigging  and  sail  loft, 
an  anchor  smith  shop,  a block  manufactory,  and  in  short  every  thing 
necessary  to  complete  vessels  for  sea.  The  first  year,  1801,  they  built 
the  Schooner  Amity,  of  120  tons,  and  the  Ship  Pittsburg,  of  250  tons ; 
and  sent  the  former,  loaded  with  flour,  to  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other, 
also  with  flour,  to  Philadelphia,  from  whence  they  sent  them  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  brought  back  a cargo  of  wine,  brandy,  and  other  French 
goods,  part  of  which  they  sent  here  in  wagons  at  a carriage  of  from  six 
to  eight  cents  per  pound.  In  1802,  they  built  the  brig  Nanino,  of  250 
tons, — in  1803,  the  ship  Louisiana,  of  300  tons, — and  in  1804,  the 
ship  Western  Trader,  of  400  tons. 

“In  or  about  the  year  1796,  three  of  the  Royal  Princes  of  Orleans 
came  to  Pittsburg,  and  stopped  at  a hotel,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  where  John  D.  Davis’  warehouse  now  stands  ; they  were 
very  affable  and  conversant,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  city  ; at 
length  they  procured  a large  skiff,  part  of  which  was  covered  with  tow 
linen,  laid  in  a supply  of  provisions,  and  (having  procured  two  men  to 
row  the  skiff,)  proceeded  on  to  New  Orleans.  One  of  these  Princes 
was  Louis  Phillippe,  the  present  King  of  France  ; who,  in  his  exile, 
visited  our  city,  and  spent  his  time  very  agreeably  with  Gen.  Neville, 
Gen.  James  O’Hara,  and  several  other  respectable  families,  who  then 
lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river. 

Pittsburg,  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  Allegheny  county,  is  situated  42°  30'  north  latitude,  and 
79°  59'  west  longitude;  297  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia;  230 
west,  north-west  of  Baltimore;  200  west  of  Harrisburg,  and  225  west 
from  Washington  city,  D.  C.  120  south  of  Lake  Erie;  1,100  by  land 
and  2,029  by  water,  above  New  Orleans.  The  population  in  1786, 
was  about  500;  in  1796,  1,395;  in  1810,4,768;  in  1820,7,248;  in 
1830,  12,542;  in  1840,  21,115;  being  the  second  city  in  population  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  thirteenth  in  the  United  States.  With  the  ad- 
joining cities  and  boroughs  of  Allegheny,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Lawrenceville,  and  other  suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  there  is  a population  of 
not  less  than  47,000.* 

The  city  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Allegheny,  400 

* A correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle,  estimates,  “The  population 
of  Pittsburg  proper,  in  its  six  wards,  at  about  45,000.  The  population  of  our 
two  cities — Pittsburg  and  Allegheny — which  are  connected  together  by  three 
bridges  and  the  aqueduct,  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, and  Law- 
renceville—the  towns  of  East  Liberty,  Wilkinsburg,  Sharpsburg,  Arthurs- 
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yards  wide,  and  Monongahela,  450  yards  wide,  which  by  their  union 
here  form  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  here  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and 
navigable  by  steamboats  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  Mississippi 
river.  About  a mile  back  of  the  point,  it  is  surrounded  by  Grant’s, 
Ayre’s,  and  Quarry  hills.  It  was  laid  out  in  1765,  on  the  north-east  bank 
of  the  Monongahela  river,  with  streets  which  run  parallel  with  the  river, 
and  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  with  other  streets.  The  cross 
; streets  meet  each  other  obliquely  a few  streets  back  from  Allegheny 
| river.  Three  covered  bridges  and  an  aqueduct  cross  the  Allegheny 
river.  One  of  the  bridges  has  a walk  on  the  top  of  the  roof.  A wire 
| suspension  bridge,!  which  cost  about  45,000,  also  crosses  the  Monon- 
! gahela  river.  Pittsburg  has  a fine  harbor,  chiefly  along  the  Mononga- 
hela, where  the  water  is  deeper  than  on  the  Allegheny  river.  There 
are  about  ninety  steamboats  employed  on  the  Ohio,  and  other  connected 
rivers,  with  an  aggregate  of  14,000  tons,  are  carried  either  wholly  or  in 
part  in  Pittsburg. 

| The  position  of  Pittsburg  and  adjacent  city  and  boroughs,  is  peculiar 
;ina  manufacturing  and  commercial  point  of  view.  Perhaps  its  site  is 
unrivalled  in  the  world,  commanding  a navigation  of  about  50,000  miles, 
i giving  it  access  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
immediate  region  of  country  around  it,  possesses  the  varied  gifts  of  na- 
ture, munificently  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  And  the  per- 
jsevering  hand  of  industry  has  been  diligent  in  developing  the  latent 
natural  resources  of  wealth  and  adorning  the  works  of  nature.  Streams 
jjare  spanned  by  magnificent  bridges,  innumerable  steamboats  are  steadily 
plying  to  and  fro, — “ mines  are  opened  on  every  hill  side  : long  shafts 
'bring  up  salt  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth : substantial  turnpike 
roads  run  in  various  directions  : the  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  along  the 
Allegheny,  crossing  at  Pittsburg  on  a magnificent  aqueduct,  passing 
through  a hill  and  connects  with  the  Ohio,  thus  affording  commercial 
facilities  unsurpassed  in  the  Union . As  a manufacturing  town,  it  can 
vie  with  any  in  the  United  States,  Iron  foundries,  steam  engine  manu- 
factories, rolling  mills,  and  manufactories  of  bar  iron  and  nails,  glass 
works,  cotton  factories,  steel  factories,  steam  flouring  and  steam  saw 
mills,  rope-walks,  shops  of  various  descriptions,  factories  of  all  kinds, 
establishments  for  boat  building,  ship-yards,  and  whatever  may  chal- 
lenge industry,  all  are  in  successful  operation,  giving  profitable  employ- 
jment, — including  several  contiguous  towns,— -to  many  thousands  of  in- 
dustrious persons. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  city  25  furnaces,  producing  6,132  tons  of 
cast  iron ; 5 bloomeries,  forges,  &c.,  produced  9,500  tons  bar  iron  ; 
26,871  tons  of  fuel  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  and  bar 
jiron,  and  employed  658  men,  including  mining  operations,  with  a capital 
bf  $1,219,000.  Horses  493,  neat  cattle  169,  swine  339.  Value  of  mixed 

ville  and  Temperanceville,  and  the  inhabitants  all  living  within  a circle  of 
%bout  five  miles  around  our  city,  is  100,000,  which  may  be  classed  and  divided 
as  follows:  American  and  English,  60,000;  Irish,  12,000;  Germans,  18,000 ; 
French,  Welsh,  Scotch,  5,500;  colored,  4,500.” 

-}•  A bridge  had  been  built  across  this  river,  at  a cost  of  $102,000,  which  was 
destroyed  bv  fire  in  April,  1845. 
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manufactures,  $24,217,  employed  84  persons,  with  a capital  of  $13,027  I 
Value  of  manufactured  tobacco,  $101,000,  employed  1 60  persons,  anc  j 
$63,200  capital,  Value  of  hats  and  caps  manufactured,  $182,060;  20( 1 
persons  employed,  with  a capital  of  $125,000.  Four  tanneries,  tanner  | 
3,200  sides  of  sole  and  37,000  of  upper  leather,  and  employed  49  men  1 
and  a capital  of  $38,000.  Of  all  other  manufactories  of  leather,  1 00:  j 
value  of  manufactured  articles,  $295,475,  capital  $95,625.  Soap  201 
600  pounds  manufactured,  and  255,000  pounds  of  candles;  employee1* 
9 men,  capital  $8,550.  Five  breweries  produceed  222,000  gallons  ■ 
employed  59  men,  capital  $148,000.  Value  of  medicinal  drugs,  paints  ; 
dyes,  Ac.,  $152,800.  Turpentine  and  varnish  produced  to  the  value  ol[ 
$1,675,  employed  81  men,  capital  $203,300.  Four  glass  houses,  2| 
glass  cutting  establishments,  employed  125  men,  value  of  manufactured! 
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articles,  including  looking  glasses,  $140,000,  capital  $250,000.  Sevenj 
commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  32  commission  houses,  capital )i 
$1,241,110.  Retail  dry  goods,  grocery  and  other  stores,  408,  capital jl 
$4,165,190.  Lumber  yards  17,  capital  $167,000,  employed  63  men.J 
Men  employed  in  internal  transportation,  1,173.  Butchers  and  packers 
21,  capital  $21,000.  Value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $443,500, 
employed  251  men.  Value  of  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  manufactured, 
$276,500,  employed  160  men.  Five  cannon  cast,  1,350  small  arms 
made,  employed  13  hands.  Value  of  manufactured  precious  metals, 
$14,860,  employed  16  men.  Value  of  various  metals,  $196,700,  em-i 
ployed  220  men.  Capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of  machinery,! 
hardware,  <fec.,  $563,200. 

Fulling  mills,  1 ; 1 woollen  manufactory,  value  of  manufactured 
goods  $20,000,  employed  10  men,  capital  $10,000.  Two  cotton  manu- 
factories, with  3,000  spindles,  value  of  manufactures  $80,000,  employed 
115  persons,  capital  $70,000.  Value  of  confectionary  made,  $30,000, 
employed  5 men,  capital  $10,000.  Printing  offices  18,  bindries  7, 
daily  papers  4,  weekly  11,  periodicals  10,  employed  130  men,  capital 
$98,000.  Value  of  musical  instruments  manufactured,  $1,000,  2 men 
employed,  capital  $800.  Value  of  carriages  and  wagons  manufactured, 
$111,400,  employed  130  men,  capital  $36,000.  Two  flouring  mills 
manufactured  380  barrels.  Five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  value  of  manu- 
factures $72,000,  employed  20  men,  capital  $49,000.  Value  of  ships 
and  vessels  built,  $43,000.  Value  of  furniture  manufactured,  $228,900, 
employed  245  men,  capital  $82,250.  Brick  houses  built  53,  wooden 
15,  employed  222  men,  value  of  buildings  $161,200.  Value  of  all 
other  manufactures  not  before  enumerated,  $354,800,  capital  $181,600. 
Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $2,057,952. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  increase  of  j 
business  in  general,  in  Pittsburg  and  its  environs,  within  the  last  twenty 
years  is  unparalleled  in  Pennsylvania,  if  not  in  the  United  States. 

Prosperous  as  the  Iron  City  has  been,  it  met,  a little  more  than  twelve 
months  ago,  with  a reverse  of  more  than  ordinary  character.  The  10th  of 
April,  1845,  forms  an  e.pochm  the  history  of  the  American  Birmingham,  | 
that  will  never  be  forgotton.  “In  a few  hours,  more  than  nine  hundred  | 
buildings  were  consumed,  and  the  streets  and  alleys  where  they  stood  I 
blocked  up  with  smoking  ruins  ; while  upwards  of  sixty  acres  of  ground 
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were  passed  over,  as  with  a ploughshare  of  destruction.  When  the 
gloom  of  night  succeeded  the  stifling  smoke  and  lurid  blaze,  and  the 
silence  of  despair  followed  the  crackling  of  the  flames  and  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude ; hundreds  who  that  morning  had  risen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  comfortable  homes,  found  themselves  without  food  for  their 
families,  a change  of  clothing,  or  a shelter  from  the  elements.” 

The  Burned  District,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  however,  again  nearly 
all  rebuilt — another  proof  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg,  showing  that  they  are  men  of  energy  in  every  emergency. 
There  is  not  only  energy,  but  much  moral  power  in  this  city  ; many 
men  of  the  most  commanding  talents  in  the  various  learned  professions, 
“ whose  lights  shine  throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  west;  and  whose 
influence  tells  upon  the  nations — their  numerous  benevolent  societies  and 
institutions  of  learning,  indicate  a high  order  of  improvement,  and  are 
lasting  monuments  of  their  love  for  all  that  is  worthy  of  human  exertion.” 
Many  of  the  buildings  both  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  are  splendid. 
The  new  Court  House  completed  six  or  seven  years  ago  is  an  immense 
work.  “ It  is  situated  on  Grant’s  Hill,  on  a lot  formerly  the  property  of 
James  Ross,  Esq.  This  edifice  stands  on  an  eminence  so  high  above 
the  city  as  to  afford  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  three  rivers — the  Allegheny,  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Ohio,  with  all  the  towns  and  villages  for  miles  around.  The  architec- 
ture is  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  a style  the  most  noble  and  imposing 
left  us  as  a legacy  by  the  ancients.  The  ruins  of  Psestum  and  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens  contain  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class — the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  modern  travellers. 

“ The  main  front  is  divided  into  a hexa-style  portico,  and  two  pseudo 
peripteral  wings.  The  building  is  165  feet  longhand  100  feet  broad,  and 
is  connected  with  the  jail  in  the  rear. 

“ Tire  basement  contains  8 rooms,  4 of  which  are  32  by  25  feet  each, 
and  the  other  4 are  15  by  32  feet  each.  These  are  used  for  public 
offices  ; the  prothonotary  and  recorder  occupy  the  two  in  front,  and  the 
commissioners,  clerk  of  sessions,  &c.,  those  in  the  rear.  The  whole  of 
this  story  is  made  fire  proof  with  groined  arches,  and  makes  a safe  de- 
pository for  the  public  records.  These  rooms  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  commodious  passages,  12  feet  in  width. 

“The  principal  story  contains  a, rotunda  60  feet  in  diameter,  4 court 
rooms,  about  45  feet  square  each,  and  two  jury  rooms,  each  20  by  18 
feet.  Each  court  room  is  connected  with  the  rotunda  by  two  entrances, 
the  one  for  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  the  other  for  the  public. 

“ 'I  he  rotunda  is  50  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the  dome,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  8 Corinthian  columns.  The  dome  at  the  base,  is  37  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  finished  on  the  top  by  a lantern  ; from  the  highest  part 
of  which  inside,  to  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  is  128  feet.  The  ceiling  of 
the  dome  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  executed  in  stucco  work  with 
enriched  paneling.  In  the  base  of  the  dome  are  8 circular  headed  win- 
dows, which  throw  a softened  and  subdued  light  into  the  rotunda. 

“ The  second  story  is  connected  with  the  rotunda  by  three  stone  stair 
cases;  the  main  one  is  lighted  from  a small  cupola  which,  with  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  stair  case,  exhibits  richly  ornamented  stucco  work.  This 
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story  contains  5 rooms  on  each  side.  The  eastern  side  is  appropriated 
to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  which  it  is  already  occu- 
pied, and  furnished  in  the  finest  style.  On  the  west  side  are  the  rooms 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  public  library,  the  judges, 
grand  and  petit  jury.  Each  set  of  rooms  is  approached  by  a spacious 
corridor,  12  feet  wide,  and  running  the  whole  depth  of  the  building, 
which  gives  to  these  apartments  a high  degree  of  elegance  and  com- 
modiousness. 

“The  height  of  the  principal  story  is  20  feet,  that  of  the  second  story, 
15  feet;  and  from  the  floor  of  the  basement  to  that  of  the  principal 
story,  is  13  feet. 

“ The  floor  of  the  portico  will  be  20  feet  above  Grant  street  when 
graded,  and  is  gained  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps  in  front.  Here  stand 
10  massive  columns,  33  feet  high  and  5 feet  10  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  of  solid  stone  and  fluted,  and  with  their  capitals  are  finely 
polished.  From  the  level  of  Grant  street  when  graded,  to  the  top  of 
the  lantern  is  148  feet.  The  Court  House  and  Jail  stand  upon  a lot 
240  feet  square,  both  are  built  of  sand  stone  from  quarries  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  principal  fronts  of  both  are  enriched  and  polished. 

“The  Court  House  has  been  in  the  progress  of  erection  for  about 
five  years,  at  a cost  of  near  $200,000,  and  is  pronounced  by  judges  to 
be  one  of  the  most  elegant  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Western  Penitentiary,  on  the  Gothic  plan,  is  situated  on  Beaver 
street,  in  Allegheny  city.  For  utility  in  perfecting  all  the  ends  of  pun- 
ishment as  well  as  for  economy  and  profitable  results,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
surpassed  by  any  establishment  of  a similar  nature  in  the  country. — 
The  aggregate  profit  from  the  labor  of  convicts  for  the  last  year,  ex- 
ceeded by  several  thousand  dollars,  the  charges  necessary  for  their 
maintenance.  The  report  of  the  attending  physician,  presents  the 
singular  fact,  “ that  our  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement, 
with  labor,  is  rather  conducive  than  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  per- 
sons confined.” 

There  were  in  1842,  in  Pittsburg  and  its  environs,  fifty-five  places  of 
public  worship,  belonging  to  the  different  denominations,  viz : — Pres- 
byterian 20,  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  6,  Episcopalian  5,  Bap- 
tist 4,  Catholic  3,  Lutheran  2,  Congregationalist  2,  Disc  iples  2,  Unitarian, 
German  Reformed,  German  Protestant,  Church  of  God,  1 each,  Welsh 
3,  Colored  4.  Several  churches  have  since  been  erected. 

Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  in  1840 — Bank  of  Pittsburg,  capi- 
tal $1,200,000.  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank,  capital  $600,000. 
Exchange  Bank,  capital  $1,000,000.  Farmers’  Deposite  Bank,  capital 
$500,000. 

Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  capital  $250,000, 
in  shares  of  100.  The  Firemans’  Insurance  Company,  capital  $260,- 
000,  in  shares  of  $25  each.  Beaver  County  Insurance  Company, 
capital  $400,000,  in  shares  of  $50  each.  American  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  Philadelphia  Fire  and  Inland  Navigation  Insurance 
Company. 

Pittsburg  Water  Works. — This  public  improvement  was  first  put 
into  operation  in  1837,  and  supplied  a very  large  portion  of  the  city 
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with  pure  and  wholesome  water  taken  out  of  the  Allegheny  river,  raised 
by  means  of  a powerful  steam  engine  into  a reservoir  above  the  level  of 
the  city,  from  which  it  is  distributed  by  pipes  of  various  calibre  through 
the  streets. 

The  gas  works  were  erected  in  1836,  and  are  under  the  direction  of 
twelve  trustees,  elected  by  the  city  councils.  All  the  principal  streets 
are  now  lighted  with  gas.  The  bituminous  coal  of  this  region  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  gas. 

In  1842,  there  were  six  daily  and  twelve  weekly  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Pittsburg,  besides  some  religions  and  other  periodicals — three 
of  the  newspapers  were  printed  in  the  German  language:  all  ably  con- 
ducted. “ The  people  are  generally  well  informed  and  intelligent,  and 
care  is  taken  to  promote  the  improvement  of  children  and  youth,  by 
means  of  common  and  Sunday  schools,  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
visible  among  all  classes  of  the  rising  generation.  There  are  few  places 
of  the  same  population  wheret  here  is  less  drunkenness  and  vice,  or  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  The  people  of  this 
place  and  its  vicinity,  deserve  the  reputation  which  they  so  extensively 
enjoy  for  industry.  It  has  become  proverbial  that  “ the  idler  can  find 
no  company  in  Pittsburg .”  The  effect  of  this  persevering  and  un- 
wearied industry  and  application  to  business,  upon  individual  as  well  as 
general  prosperity,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  citi- 
zens who  are  at  present  enjoying  handsome  fortunes,  were  once  laborers 
in  the  furnaces  which  they  now  own  ; and  some  who  were  not  long 
since  driving  drays  now  ride  in  their  own  carriages.  The  advantages 
of  a man’s  own  individual  exertion  in  raising  himself  to  competence 
and  a respectable  station  in  society,  have  been  truly  exemplified  in  this 
place.” 

The  improvements  are  numerous.  Besides  the  aqueduct  fully  des- 
cribed, there  are  three  bridges,  across  the  Allegheny  river,  each  about 
1200  feet  long,  connecting  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny. — 
There  is  also  a wire  suspension  bridge  over  the  Monongahela,  built  by 
the  same  gentleman  who  built  the  aqueduct,  1500  feet  in  length,  forming 
a communication  between  Pittsburg  and  Birmingham.  Sevral  turnpike 
roads  pass  in  different  direction  from  Pittsburg,  through  the  county. — 
Besides  these  two  cities,  there  are  several  boroughs  and  towns  in  this 
county. 

Allegheny  City  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
near  the  junction  with  the  Monongahela,  opposite  Pittsburg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  three  bridges.  It  was  incorporated  in  1828.  This 
city  presents  many  fine  residences,  in  commanding  situations,  occupied 
by  many  persons  doing  business  in  Pittsburg,  who  are  pleased  to  retire 
from  the  bustle,  smoke  and  coal  dust  of  the  principal  city.  Its  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  business,  properly  its  own,  is  considerable. 

Its  population  in  1840,  was  10,089,  and  may  be  at  present  rising  of 
12,000.  It  contained  at  the  late  census,  58  stores,  with  a capital  of 
$83,400;  9 lumber-yards,  with  a capital  of  $50,000;  1 furnace,  and  1 
forge  ; value  of  hardware  and  cutlery  manufactured,  $50,000  ; 3 cotton 
factories,  with  14,270  spindles;  2 tanneries;  1 brewery;  1 rope  walk; 
total  capital  in  manufactures,  $726,640;  1 theological  college,  318 
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students;  3 academies,  with  169  students;  12  schools,  709  scholars; 
and  several  churches. 

The  two  cities,  with  their  respective  inhabitants,  form,  as  it  were,  a 
consolidated  community,  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  enterprize  and 
perseverance  in  business.  Their  motto  seems  to  be,  in  all  they  do, 
“ Onward .” 

Birmingham  Borough  is  situated  one  mile  south  of  Pittsburg, on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  upon  the  Birmingham  and 
Elizabeth  turnpike.  Its  location  is  a beautiful  one,  and  in  manufacturing 
interest,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  its  English  namesake,  having 
within  its  limits  no  less  than  four  glass  manufacturing  establishments, 
several  extensive  iron  establishments,  a white  lead  factory,  &c. 

Sligo  extends,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  from  the  bridge 
to  Temperanceville,  or  Saw  Mill  Run;  and  Minersville  on  the  Wash- 
ington turnpike.  Manchester  occupies  a delightful  site  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  a mile  and  a half  below  Allegheny  City. 

Lawrenceville , named  in  honor  of  the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  located  in  1816,  by  W.  B.  Foster,  Esq.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  two  miles  and 
a hall  above  Pittsburg.  For  salubrity  of  air  and  beautiful  scenery,  it 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  United  States  Arsenal  is  located  here,  which 
is  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  following  extract: 

“ Among  the  active  measures  of  the  Administration  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  1812,  and  among  the  most  necessary  and  useful  too, 
was  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  the  establishment  of  large  National 
Arsenals. 

“ Preparation  for  the  contest  could  no  longer  be  deferred — war  had 
been  declared  ; the  Rubicon  had  been  passed,  and  we  no  longer  stood 

“ like  soft  hearted  women  here, 

Waiting  our  losses,  while  the  foe  did  rage  ; 

And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 

Were  play’d  in  jest,  by  counterfeiting  actors.” 

Troops  were  called  into  the  public  service ; the  strong  holds  of  the 
country,  which  had  become  little  more  than  nominally  so,  were  forth- 
with strengthened;  the  magazines  were  replenished;  the  operations  at 
the  public  armories  increased,  and  new  facilities  afforded  for  their  aug- 
mented fabrications ; and  the  general  vow  was  made 

“ I’ll  never  pause  again  ; never  stand  still. 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 

Or  fortune  given  me  measure  for  revenge  !” 

“ The  Arsenals  of  the  country  at  that  time  were  few  and  diminutive, 
with  arms  and  munitions  fearfully  inadequate  to  the  increased  demand. 
There  was  no  organized  corps,  in  which  to  search,  with  any  prospect 
of  success  for  either  the  peculiar  science  or  experience  requisite  for  the 
important  duties  of  establishing  and  preparing  the  vast  material  for  the 
large  force  which,  it  was  foreseen  would  be  demanded,  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  honorable  termination. 

“ Of  three  or  four  principal  points  that  were  fixed  upon  for  establishing 
large  Arsenals  of  construction,  at  which  all  the  munitions  appertaining 
to  the  ordnance  department  might  be  collected  by  purchase  and  fabrica- 
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tion  the  position  occupied  by  the  Allegheny  Arsenal  was  deemed  second 
to  no  other,  in  its  convenience  of  location,  for  communicating  with,  and 
supplying  large  and  important  sections  of  exposed  inland  and  maratime 
frontier. 

! “The  importance  of  this  position  as  a strong  connecting  link  between 
the  Canadas  and  her  military  stations  on  the  Mississippi  was  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  French,  and  the  bones  of  many  a gallant  European, 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  mutual  desire  to  possess  the  occu- 
! pancy  of  so  commanding  a post,  are  even  now  to  be  seen  whitening  the 

* luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  meadows  of  ‘ Braddock’s  Field.’ 

!i  u As  a position  whence  supples  may  be  sent  to  our  north-western  fron- 
tier, the  posts  on  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  New  Orleans, 

5 the  fortresses  that  protect  that  great  city,  and  to  the  chain  of  permanent 
1 defences  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Allegheny  Arsenal  can 
; | have  no  equal,  and  the  superior  means  it  possesses  of  selecting  from 
[ among  the  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  in  its  immediate 

* j vicinity,  artizans  of  every  description  and  of  great  skill,  of  procuring  all 
' the  various  materials  required  in  the  construction  of  arms  and  military 
J equipments  of  all  kinds,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  important  arsenals  of 
1 construction  in  the  United  States. 

1 “As  a structure,  this  Arsenal  possesses  no  particular  architectural 
merit,  although  its  style  is  peculiar;  while  it  presents  an  appearance  of 
' strength,  it  does  not  possess  any  power  of  defence  against  an  attack, 
i Its  high  connecting  walls  forming  a square  with  sides  of  about  600  feet, 

* give  to  the  place,  from  the  exterior,  a stern,  and  cheerless  aspect,  which 
however,  is  dissipated  immediately  on  entering  the  Arsenal  yard,  to- 

1 wards  which,  all  the  buildings  forming  the  square  present  a handsome 
plain  front. 

“The  arrangement  of  the  public  buildings  is  a judicious  and  conve- 
i nient  one,  and  they  have  been  constructed  upon  a capacious  scale,  cal- 
culated for  the  extensive  operations  of  a state  of  war,  and  the  aid  which 
those  operations  would  receive  from  a steam  engine,  the  power  of  which 
i is  now  only  partially  applied  to  the  more  limited  fabrications  called  for 
in  a state  of  peace,  would  greatly  facilitate  those  constructions  which 
1 such  an  increased  demand,  would  render  necessary  at  this  Arsenal. 

“ By  this  power  there  are  at  present  a variety  of  machines  put  in 
operation,  which  very  materially  reduces  the  cast  of  fabrications. — 
Lathes  for  turning  wood  and  metals — saws,  grind-stones,  polishing- 
wheels,  punching  and  drilling  presses,  and  screw-cutters  are  among  the 
machines  in  use. 

I “The  abundance  of  excellent  coal  near  the  Arsenal,  and  its  trifling 
| cost,  gives  to  it  one  decided  advantage  over  every  other,  and  its  conti- 
I guity  to  manufactories  of  almost  every  description,  and  especially  those 
| at  which  iron  is  shaped  and  fashioned  to  man’s  will,  renders  its  situa- 
tion, in  this  respect,  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  construction  of  car- 
! riages  and  machines,  into  which  this  material  largely  enters. 

“ Mechanics  of  every  description  nearly,  are  employed  at  this  Arse- 
nal, in  the  various  work-shop  of  which,  between  one  and  two  hundred 
are  not  unfrequently  engaged,  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  various  mili- 
tary equipments,  that  are  constantly  being  fabricated. 
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“ The  number  of  small  arms  in  depot  at  this  Arsenal,  varies  from 
fifty  to  eighty  thousand,  and  is  likewise  supplied  with  a large  num- 
ber of  heavy  and  field  cannon,  with  a corresponding  quantity  of  amuni- 
tion  and  equipments. 

“ The  cost  of  the  Allegheny  Arsenal,  including  about  thirty-seven 
acres  of  land,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  about  three  miles  above  its  debouche  into 
the  majestic  Ohio,  has  been  little  short  of  $300,000  : nearly  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  paid  to  the  enterprising  manufacturers  and  industri- 
ous mechanics  of  Pittsburg. 

“ The  establishment  is  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  Ordnance, 
who  exercises  a general  superintendence  of  all  its  operations,  the  imme- 
diate control  of  which  is  confided  to  several  skilful  and  experienced 
master-workmen.” 

East  Liberty , five  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Greensburg  and 
Philadelphia  turnpike,  is  a handsome  village,  and  was  laid  out  about 
thirty  years  ago,  by  Jacob  Negly,  Esq. 

Wilkinsburg  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  turnpike  to  Chambers- 
burg:  the  Northern  turnpike,  leading  to  Blairsville,  intersects  this  near 
this  place.  Braddock’s  Field,  on  the  Monongahela,  is  about  two  miles 
south  of  this. 

Minersville  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  two  miles  east  of  Pittsburg, 
on  a new  turnpike  road,  which  passes  through  it  from  Pittsburg  to  East 
Liberty. 

Sharpsburg  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  5 miles  above  Pittsburg.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  through  it. 

Stewartstown,  on  the  Butler  turnpike,  is  a pleasant  village,  five  miles 
from  Pittsburg. 

Tarentum  is  a neat  village  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  twenty-one 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river. 

Baker stown  is  pleasantly  situated,  sixteen  miles  fiom  Pittsburg,  and 
fifteen  from  Butler,  on  the  turnpike. 

Elizabethtown  is  a beautifully  situated  manufacturing  town,  lying  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river,  sixteen  miles  above  Pittsburg. 
The  town  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  late  Col.  Stephen  Byard,  in 
1787,  who  brought  out  from  Philadelphia  a company  of  ship-carpenters, 
and  established  the  building  of  vessels  at  this  point  in  1800,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  built  the  schooner  Monongahela  Farmer,  owned  by 
the  builders  and  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  loaded  her  with  a 
cargo  of  flour,  &c.,  and  she  sailed,  via  New  Orleans,  for  New  York. — 
In  1803,  the  brig  Ann  Jane,  of  450  tons,  was  built  here  for  the  Messrs. 
M’Farlane,  merchants,  who  loaded  her  with  flour  and  whiskey,  and 
sailed  her  to  New  York.  This  vessel  was  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  of 
her  day,  and  was  run  as  a packet  to  New  Orleans  for  some  time. 

From  the  above  period  to  the  present  time,  Elizabethtown  has  done  a 
large  share  of  building,  and  has  turned  out  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
boats,  barges,  and  other  river  crafts. 

M'Kee sport  is  twelve  miles  above  Pittsburg,  by  land,  and  sixteen  by 
the  river,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Youghiogheny. 
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There  are  considerable  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  this  point; 
10  collieries  are  in  active  employ  within  one  mile  of  the  village,  where 
about  two  million  bushels  of  the  best  bituminous  coal  are  annually  ship- 
ped, at  an  expense  of  4 cents  per  bushel,  and  resold  at  the  various  points 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans. 

Noblestown  is  twelve  miles  south-west  from  Pittsburg.  Shosuetown 
is  pleasantly  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  fifteen  miles 
below  Pittsburg.  It  is  noted  as  a place  where  steamboats  are  built. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  villages  in  this  county — How- 
ardsville,  Perritsport,  Jeffriestown,  Middletown,  Perrysville,  &c.,  &c. 
For  the  notices  of  the  above  named  towns,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Harris’  Directory. 

Among  other  interesting  incidents  that  took  place  within  the  limits  of 
this  county,  at  an  early  period,  we  give  place  to  the  following: 

Trial  of  Mamachtaga , an  Indian. 

I know  the  particulars  of  the  following  story  well,  because  one  of  the 
men  (Smith)  was  shingling  a house  for  me  in  the  town  of  Pittsburg, 
the  evening  before  he  was  murdered  by  Mamachtaga,  and  for  which 
murder,  and  some  others,  this  Indian  w is  tried.  Smith  had  borrowed 
a blanket  of  me,  saying  that  he  was  about  to  cross  the  river  (Allegheny) 
to  the  Indian  camp  on  the  west  side.  Here  a party  of  Indians,  mostly 
Delawares,  had  come  in,  it  being  just  after  the  war,  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  Indians  having  professed  themselves  friendly  during  the  war, 
and  their  chief,  Killbuck,  with  his  family  and  that  of  several  others, 
having  remained  at  the  garrison,  or  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  river,  called 
Killbuck’s  Island,  and  under  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Mamach- 
taga had  been  at  War  against  the  settlements  with  others  of  the  Delawares 
who  were  now  at  this  encampment. 

I went  myself  over  to  the  encampment  the  next  morning,  and  found 
the  Indians  there.  Two  men  had  been  murdered,  Smith  and  another  of 
the  name  of  Evans,  and  two  wounded,  one  of  them  a dwarf  of  the  name 
of  Freemen.  According  to  the  relation  which  I got  from  the  wounded, 
there  were  four  white  men  together  in  a cabin  when  xMamachtaga,  with- 
out the  least  notice,  rushed  in  and  stabbed  Smith  mortally,  and  had 
stabbed  Evans,  who  had  seized  the  Indian  who  was  entangled  with  the 
dwarf  among  his  feet  attempting  to  escape,  and  who  had  received  wounds 
also  in  the  scuffle ; the  other  white  man  had  also  received  a stab.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Indian  had  been  in  liquor,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  other  Indians  and  of  the  white  men  who  escaped.  Killbuck 
appeared  greatly  cast  down,  and  sat  upon  a log,  silent.  Mamachtaga 
made  no  attempt  to  escape.  He  was  now  sober  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  guard  that  came  over,  affecting  not  to  know  what  had  happened. 
fThe  seat  of  justice  of  Westmoreland  county  being  30  miles  distant,  and 
the  jail  there  not  being  secure,  he  was  taken  to  the  guard-house  of  the 
[garrison,  to  be  confined  until  a court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  should  be 
iholden  in  the  county.  Living  in  the  place  and  being  of  the  profession 
of  the  law,  said  I to  the  interpreter,  Joseph  Nicholas,  one  day,  has  that 
Indian  any  fur  or  peltry,  or  has  he  any  interest  with  his  nation  that  he 
could  collect  some  and  pay  a lawyer  to  take  up  his  defence  for  this 
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homicide?  The  interpreter  said  that  he  had  some  in  the  hands  of  a 
trader  in  town,  and  that  he  could  raise  from  his  nation  any  quantity  of 
raccoon  or  beaver,  provided  it  would  answer  any  purpose.  I was  struck 
with  the  pleasantry  of  having  an  Indian  for  a client,  and  getting  a fee  in 
this  way,  and  told  the  interpreter  to  go  to  the  Indian,  and  explain  the 
matter  to  him,  who  did  so,  and  brought  me  an  account  that  Mamachtaga 
had  forty  weight  of  Beaver,  which  he  was  ready  to  make  over,  being  i t :in 
with  a trader  in  town,  William  Amberson,  with  whom  he  had  left  it,  i|ilri 
and  that  he  had  a brother  who  would  set  off  immediately  to  the  Indian 
towns,  and  procure  a hundred  weight  or  more  if  that  would  do  any 
good,  but  the  interpreter  stipulated  that  he  should  have  half  of  all  that 
should  be  got,  for  his  trouble  in  bringing  about  the  contract. — Accord- 
ingly he  was  despatched  to  the  Indian,  from  whom  he  brought,  in  a short  | k 
time,  an  order  for  the  beaver  in  the  hand  of  the  trader,  with  Mamachtaga  itj 
(his  mark.)  The  mark  was  something  like  a turkey’^foot  and  these  || 
people  have  no  idea  of  an  hieroglyphic  merely  abstract,  as  a straight  line  ji 
or  a curve,  but  it  must  bear  some  resemblance  to  a thing  in  nature. — i 
After  this,  as  it  behooved  me,  I went  to  consult  with  my  client  and  j 
arrange  his  defence,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  one  on  which  a probable  i 
face  could  be  put.  Accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  I was  admitted  to  fi 
the  Indian,  so  that  I could  converse  with  him;  he  was  in  what  is  called  l| 
the  black  hole,  something  resembling  that  kind  of  hole  which  is  depressed 
in  the  floor,  and  which  the  Southern  people  have  in  their  cabins,  in 
which  to  keep  their  esculent  roots,  from  the  frost  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Not  going  down  into  the  hole  as  may  be  supposed,  though  it  was  j 
large  enough  to  contain  two  or  three,  and  was  depressed  about  eight  I, 
feet,  being  the  place  in  which  delinquent  or  refractory  soldiery  had  been 
confined  occasionally  for  punishment,  but  standing  on  the  floor  above, 

I desired  the  interpreter  to  put  his  questions.  This  was  done,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  object  of  the  enquiry,  that  it  was  to  serve  him,  and  by  I fhii 
knowing  the  truth,  be  prepared  for  his  defence ; he  affected  to  know  'fhe 
nothing  about  it,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  rely  upon  any  defence  that 
could  be  made.  His  idea  was  that  he  was  giving  the  beaver  as  a com- 
mutation  for  his  life.  Under  this  impression  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
proper  that  I should  take  the  beaver,  knowing  that  I could  do  nothing; 
for  him;  besides,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  dark  and  squalid ii 
creature  was  accommodated  with  but  a shirt  and  breech-clout  on,  hu- 
manity dictated  that  the  beaver  should  be  applied  to  procure  him  atj 
blanket  ai  d food  additional  to  the  bread  and  water  which  he  was  allowed.  ■ 
Accordingly  I returned  the  order  to  the  interpreter,  and  desired  him  to>ltf 
procure  and  furnish  these  things.  He  seemed  reluctant,  and  thought  ! 
we  ought  to  keep  the  perquisite  we  had  got.  On  this,  I thought  it  most  tj 
advisable  to  retain  the  order  and  give  it  to  a trader  in  town  with  direc-  • 
tions  to  furnish  these  articles  occasionally  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  j 
which  I did,  taking  the  responsibility  upon  myself  to  the  interpreter  for 
his  part  of  the  beaver. 

An  Indian  woman,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grenadier  Squaw,  was 
sitting  doing  some  work  by  the  trap  door  of  the  cell,  or  hole  in  which 
he  was  confined,  for  the  trap-door  was  kept  open  and  a sentry  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  guard-house;  the  Indian  woman  was  led  by  sympathy 
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to  sit  by  him.  I had  the  curiosity  to  know  the  force  of  abstract  senti- 
ment, in  preferring  greater  evils  to  what  with  us  would  seem  to  be  lesser  ; 
or  rather  the  force  of  opinion  over  pain.  For  knowing  the  idea  of  the 
Indians  with  regard  to  the  disgrace  of  hanging,  I proposed  to  the  Indian 
woman,  who  spoke  English  as  well  as  Indian,  and  was  a Delaware  her- 
self, (and  Mamachtaga  was  of  that  nation,)  to  ask  him  which  he  would 
choose,  to  be  hanged  or  burnt  ? Whether  it  was  that  the  woman  was 
struck  with  the  inhumanity  of  introducing  the  idea  of  death,  she  not 
only  declined  to  put  the  question,  but  her  countenance  expressed  re- 
sentment. I then  recollected,  and  have  since  attended  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  amongst  themselves,  when  they  mean  to  put  any  one  to 
death,  they  conceal  the  determination,  and  the  time,  until  it  is  about  to 
be  put  in  execution,  unless  the  blacking  the  prisoner,  which  is  a mark 
upon  snch  as  are  about  to  be  burnt,  may  be  called  an  intimation  ; but  it 
is  only  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  their  manners  that  it  can  be  un- 
derstood. However,  I got  the  question  put  by  the  interpreter,  at  which 
he  seemed  to  hesitate  for  some  time,  but  said  he  would  rather  be  shot 
or  be  tomahawked.  In  a few  days  it  made  a great  noise  through  the 
country  that  I was  to  appear  for  the  Indian,  and  having  acquired  some 
reputation  in  the  defence  of  criminals,  it  was  thought  possible  by  some 
that  he  might  be  acquitted  by  the  crooks  of  the  law , as  the  people  ex- 
pressed it ; and  it  was  talked  of  publicly  to  raise  a party  and  come  to 
town  and  take  the  interpreter  and  me  both,  and  hang  the  interpreter,  and 
exact  an  oath  from  me  not  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Indian.  It  was, 
however,  finally  concluded  to  come  in  to  the  garrison  and  demand  the 
Indian,  and  hang  him  themselves.  Accordingly,  a party  came,  in  a few 
days,  and  about  break  of  day  summoned  the  garrison,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  Indian  ; the  commanding  officer  remonstrated,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  leave  the  Indian  to  the  civil  authority.  Upon 
which  they  retired,  firing  their  guns  as  they  came  through  the  town. 
The  interpreter,  hearing  the  alarm,  sprang  up  in  his  shirt,  and  made  for 
a hill  above  the  town,  called  Grant’s-hill.  On  seeing  him  run,  he  was 
taken  for  the  Indian,  who  they  supposed  had  been  suffered  to  escape, 
and  was  pursued,  until  the  people  were  assured  that  it  was  not  the  Indian. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  run  some  miles,  and  swimming  the  river,  lay 
in  the  Indian  country  until  he  thought  it  might  be  safe  to  return. 

It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  the  interpreter  was  alarmed,  for 
having  been  some  years  amongst  the  Indians,  in  early  life  a prisoner, 
and  since  a good  deal  employed  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  treaty,  employed  as  an  interpreter,  he  was  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  an  Indian,  and  on  this  occasion,  considered  as  the  abettor  of 
the  Indian,  from  the  circumstance  of  employing  counsel  to  defend  him. 
And  before  this  time  a party  had  come  from  the  Chartiers,  a settlement 
south  of  the  Monongahela,  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town,  and  had 
attacked  some  friendly  Indians  on  the  Island  in  the  Ohio,  (Killbuck’s 
Island)  under  the  protection  of  the  garrison,  had  killed  several,  and 
amongst  them  some  that  had  been  of  essential  service  to  the  whites,  in 
the  expeditions  against  the  Indian  towns,  and  on  scouting  parties,  in  case 
of  attacks  upon  the  settlements.  One  to  whom  the  whites  bad  given 
the  name  of  Wilson,  (Capt.  Wilson)  was  much  regretted  by  the  garrison. 
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A day  or  two  after  his  return,  the  interpreter  came  to  me,  and  relin- 
quished all  interest  in  the  beaver  that  was  lodged  with  the  trader,  or  ex- 
pected from  the  towns,  that  he  might,  to  use  his  own  language,  wipe  his 
hands  of  the  affair,  and  be  clear  of  the  charge  of  supporting  the  Indian. 
The  fact  was,  that  as  to  beaver  from  the  towns  I expected  none,  having 
been  informed  in  the  mean  time  by  the  friendly  Indians,  that  Mamach- 
taga  was  a bad  man,  and  was  thought  so  by  his  nation  ; that  he  had  been 
a great  warrior  ; but  was  mischievous  when  in  liquor,  having  killed  two 
of  his  own  people  ; that  it  would  not  be  much  regretted  in  the  nation  to 
hear  of  his  death  ; and  that,  except  his  brother,  no  one  would  give  any 
thing  to  get  him  off. 

He  had  the  appearance  of  great  ferocity  ; was  of  tall  stature,  and 
fierce  aspect ; he  was  called  Mamachtaga,  which  signifies  trees  blown 
across,  as  is  usual  in  a hurricane  or  tempest  by  the  wind,  and  this  name 
had  been  given  him  from  the  ungovernable  nature  of  his  passion. 
Having,  therefore,  no  expectation  of  peltry  or  fur  in  the  case,  it  was  no 
great  generosity  in  me  to  press  upon  the  interpreter  the  taking  of  half 
the  beaver,  as  his  right  in  procuring  the  contract ; but  finding  me  obsti- 
nate in  insisting  upon  it,  he  got  a friend  to  speak  to  me,  and  at  length  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  him  off  and  take  all  the  bea- 
ver that  could  be  got  to  myself. 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  advisable  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  the  In- 
dian, fee  or  no  fee,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I yielded  to  the  popu- 
lar impression,  the  fury  of  which,  when  it  had  a little  spent  itself,  began 
to  subside,  and  there  were  some  who  thought  the  Indian  might  be  cleared, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  white  men  killed  had  made  the  Indian 
drunk,  which  was  alleged  to  be  the  case  ; but  which  the  wounded  and 
surviving  persons  denied,  particularly  the  dwarf,  (William  Freeman,) 
but  his  testimony,  it  was  thought,  would  not  be  much  regarded,  as  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  man  gwwn , and  had  been  convicted  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  stealing  a keg  of  whiskey  some  time  before. 

At  a Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  holden  for  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, before  Chief  Justice  M’Kean  and  Bryan,  Mamachtaga  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  usual  forms  were  pursued.  An  interpreter,  not 
Nicholas,  but  a certain  Handlyn,  stood  by  him  and  interpreted,  in  the 
Delaware  language,  the  indictment  and  the  meaning  of  it,  and  the  privi- 
lege he  had  to  deny  the  charge,  that  is,  the  plea  of  “ not  guilty .”  But 
he  could  not  easily  comprehend  that  it  was  matter  of  form,  and  that  he 
must  say  “ not  guilty  for  he  was  unwilling  to  deny,  as  unbecoming 
a warrior  to  deny  the  truth.  For  though  he  did  not  confess,  yet  he  did 
not  like  to  say  that  he  had  not  killed  the  men  ; only  that  he  was  drunk, 
and  did  not  know  what  he  had  done  ; but  u supposed  he. should  know 
when  he  was  under  the  ground.”  The  court  directed  the  plea  to  be 
entered  for  him,  and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial. 

He  was  called  upon  to  make  his  challenges,  which  the  interpreter 
explained  to  him,  which  he  was  left  to  make  himself,  and  which  he 
did  as  he  liked  the  countenances  of  the  jury,  and  challenged  according 
to  the  sourness,  or  cheerfulness  of  the  countenance,  and  what  he  thought 
indications  of  a mild  temper.  The  jurors,  as  they  were  called  to  the 
book,  being  told  in  the  usual  form,  “ Prisoner,  look  upon  the  juror — 
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juror,  look  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — are  you  related  to  the  pri- 
soner?” One  of  them,  a German  of  a swarthy  complexion,  and  being 
the  first  called,  took  the  question  amiss,  thinking  it  a reflection,  and  said 
with  some  anger,  that  “ he  thought  that  an  uncivil  way  to  treat  Dutch 
people,  as  if  he  could  be  the  brother,  or  cousin,  of  an  Indian;”  but  the 
matter  being  explained  to  him  by  another  German  on  the  jury,  he  was 
satisfied,  and  was  sworn. 

The  meaning  of  the  jury  being  on  oath,  was  explained  to  the  Indian, 
to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  solemnity  and  fairness  of  the  trial.  The 
testimony  was  positive  and  put  the  homicide  beyond  a doubt;  so  that 
nothing  remained  for  me,  in  opening  the  defence,  but  the  offering  to 

I prove  that  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  this  had  been  given  him  by  the 
white  people,  ihe  traders  in  town.  This  testimony  was  overruled,  and 
, it  was  explained  to  the  Indian  that  the  being  drunk  could  not  by  our  law 
excuse  the  murder.  The  Indian  said  “ he  hoped  the  good  man  above 
; would  excuse  it.” 

! The  jury  gave  their  verdict,  guilty,  without  leaving  the  bar.  And 
' j the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  jail.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  tried 
at  the  same  court  another  person,  (John  Bradly,)  on  a charge  of  homi- 
cide, but  who  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only.  Towards  the 
ending  of  the  court,  these  were  brought  up  to  receive  sentence.  The 
Indian  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death  should 

I not  be  pronounced  upon  him.  This  was  interpreted  to  him,  and  he 
said  he  would  rather  run  awhile.  This  was  under  the  idea  of  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Indians  of  giving  time  to  the  murderer,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  run,  during  which  time  if  he  can  satisfy 
f the  relations  of  the  deceased,  by  a commutation  for  his  life,  a gun,  a 
1 horse,  fur,  and  the  like,  it  is  in  their  power  to  dispense  with  the  punish- 
3 ment,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  having  not  enough  to  give,  or  the  rela- 
] tions  not  consenting  to  take  a commutation,  he  must  come  at  the  end  of 
the  time  appointed,  to  the  spot  assigned,  and  there,  by  a warrior  of  the 
‘ nation,  or  some  relative,  son,  brother,  &c.,  of  the  deceased,  be  put  to 
! death,  in  which  case  the  tomahawk  is  the  usual  instrument.  No  in- 
H stance  will  occur  in  which  the  condemned  will  not  be  punctual  to  his 
! engagement.  And  I think  it  very  probable,  or  rather  can  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  if  this  Indian  had  been  suffered  to  run  at  this  time,  that  is,  go  to 
1 his  nation,  on  the  condition  to  return  at  a certain  period,  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  what  he  would  call  the  council,  he  would  have  come,  with 
I as  much  fidelity,  as  a man  challenged,  would  on  point  of  honor  come 
1 to  the  place  assigned,  and  at  the  time  when,  to  risk  himself  to  his 
' 1 adversary.  Such  is  the  force  of  opinion,  from  education,  on  the  hu- 
1 man  mind. 

Sentence  having  been  pronounced  upon  the  convict  of  manslaughter: 
(In  this  case,  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  as  the  law  directs,  was  that  of 
r hanging,  which  is  not  done  until  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  prayed  by  the 
? ! prisoner  ; but  not  understanding  this,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock; 

1 nothing  could  exceed  the  contortion  of  his  muscles  when  a sentence, 

* contrary  to  what  he  nad  expected,  was  pronounced.  Being  a simple 
3 man,  he  made  a hideous  outcry,  gave  a most  woful  look  to  the  court, 

‘ and  begged  for  mercy  ; and  it  was  not  for  some  time  after  that,  having 
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the  matter  explained  to  him,  and  the  benefit  of  clergy  being  allowed,  he 
could  be  composed.)  Sentence  of  burning  in  the  hand  was  now  pro- 
nounced;  at  this  moment  the  sheriff  came  in  with  a rope  to  bind  up  his 
hand  to  a beam  of  the  low  and  wooden  court  house  in  which  we  were, 
in  order  that  the  hot  iron  might  be  put  upon  it. 

Sentence  of  hanging  had  been  previously  pronounced  upon  the  Indian, 
on  which  he  had  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  shot ; but  it  being  ex- 
plained to  him  that  this  could  not  be  done,  he  had  the  idea  of  hanging 
in  his  mind.  Accordingly,  by  a side  glance,  seeing  the  sheriff  coming 
in  with  a rope,  which  was  a bed  cord  he  had  procured,  having  nothing 
else,  in  our  then  low  state  of  trade  and  manufactures,  Mamaehtaga  con- 
ceived that  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  executed  presently  upon  him, 
and  that  the  rope  was  for  this  purpose,  which  coming  unaware  upon 
him,  he  lost  the  command  of  himself  for  a moment;  his  visage  grew 
black,  his  features  were  screwed  up,  and  he  writhed  with  horror  and 
aversion — the  surprise  not  having  given  time  to  the  mind  to  collect  itself, 
and  on  the  acquired  principal  of  honor,  to  conceal  its  dismay,  or  on 
those  of  reason  to  bear  with  and  compose  itself  to  its  fate.  Even  when 
undeceived  and  made  acquainted  that  he  was  not  to  die  then,  he  re- 
mained under  a visible  horror,  the  idea  of  immediate  death,  and  espe- 
cially of  hanging,  giving  a tremor,  like  the  refrigeration  of  cold  upon  the 
human  frame. 

Before  he  was  taken  from  the  bar,  he  wished  to  say  something,  which 
was  to  acknowledge  that  his  trial  had  been  fair,  and  to  express  a wish, 
that  his  nation  would  not  revenge  his  death,  or  come  to  war  on  his 
account.  Being  asked  as  he  was  taken  off,  by  some  of  those  accompa- 
nying the  sheriff,  in  conducting  him  to  jail,  whom  he  thought  the  judges 
to  be  before  whom  he  had  beeh  tried,  and  who  were  on  the  bench  in 
scarlet  robes,  which  was  the  official  custom  of  that  time,  and  being  of 
the  Delaware  nation,  amongst  whom  Moravian  missionaries  had  been  a i 
good  deal,  and  as  it  would  seem,  mixing  some  recollections  which  he 
had  derived  from  this  source,  he  answered  lhat  the  one, — meaning  the 
chief  justice, — was  God,  and  the  other  Jesus  Christ, 

At  the  same  court  of  Over  and  Terminer  was  convicted  a man  for  the 
crime  against  nature,  and  at  a court  of  Quarter  Sessions  a short  time 
after,  another  person  had  been  convicted  of  larceny,  and  was  now  con- 
fined in  the  same  jail,  and  in  fact  in  the  same  room,  for  there  was  but 
one,  with  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  before-mentioned;  and  though,, 
upon  account  of  his  youth  and  family  connections,  the  jury  in  finding  a 
verdict,  had  recommended  him  to  pardon,  for  which  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  of  the  State  had  been  petitioned  some  time  before ; never- 
theless he  could  not  restrain  the  wickedness  of  his  mind  and  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  white  man,  guilty  of  the  crime  against  nature,  as  he  had 
to  die  at  any  rate,  to  save  the  disgrace  of  being  hanged,  to  consent  to 
be  murdered  by  the  Indian.  The  creature  was  extremely  simple,  and 
had  actually  consented,  and  the  young  culprit  had  prepared  a knife  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  Indian  refused,  though  solicited,  and  offered  liquor, 
saying  that  he  had  killed  white  men  enough  already. 

A child  of  the  jailer  had  been  taken  sick,  and  had  a fever.  The  In-  i 
dian  said  he  could  cure  it,  if  he  had  roots  from  the  woods,  which  he 
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knew.  The  jailer  taking  off  his  irons  which  he  had  on  his  feet,  took 
his  word  that  he  would  not  make  his  escape,  while  he  let  him  go  to  the 
woods  to  collect  roots,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  make  his  escape,  the 
great  council,  the  judges,  would  hang  him,  (the  jailer,)  in  his  place. — 
But  for  greater  security  the  jailer  thought  proper  to  accompany  him  to 
the  woods,  where  the  roots  were  collected,  which  on  their  return  were 
made  use  of  in  the  cure  of  the  child. 

The  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  white  man, 
came  to  hand,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  execution  the  Indian  expressed 
a wish  to  be  painted,  that  he  might  die  like  a warrior.  The  jailer,  as 
before,  unironed  him,  and  took  him  to  the  woods  to  collect  his  usual 
paints,  which  having  done,  he  returned  and  prepared  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion, painting  highly  with  the  rouge  which  they  use  on  great  occasions. 

A great  body  of  people  assembled  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  white 
man  was  hung  first,  and  afterwards  the  Indian  ascended  a ladder  placed 
to  the  cross  timber  of  the  gibbet;  the  rope  being  fastened,  when  he  was 
swung  off  it  broke,  and  the  Indian  fell.  Having  swooned  a little,  he 
rose  with  a smile,  and  went  up  again ; a stronger  rope  in  the  mean  time 
having  been  provided,  or  rather  two  put  about  his  neck  together,  so  that 
his  weight  was  supported,  when  he  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  was  hanged  till  he  was  dead. 

This  was  during  the  Indian  war,  and  this  place  on  the  verge  of  the 
settlement,  so  that  if  the  Indian  had  taken  a false  step,  and  gone  off  from 
the  jailer  while  he  was  looking  for  roots  for  the  cure,  or  for  painting,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  made  his  escape;  but  such  is  the 
force  of  opinion,  as  we  have  before  said,  resulting  from  the  way  of 
thinking  amongst  the  Indians,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  had 
the  physical  power  to  go.  It  was  nevertheless  considered  an  imprudent 
thing  in  the  jailer  to  run  this  risk.  For  if  the  Indian  had  made  his 
escape,  it  is  morally  certain  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  public  mind,  the 
jailer  himself  would  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the 
people. — Border  Life. 

Story  of  the  Lame  Indian. 

In  Pittsburg,  (Pennsylvania,)  about  the  year  1786,  one  evening  just 
at  twilight,  there  was  found  sitting  in  a porch,  an  Indian  with  a light 
pole  in  his  hand.  He  spoke  in  broken  English  to  the  person  of  the 
house  who  first  came  out,  and  asked  for  milk.  The  person  (a  girl)  ran 
in  and  returning  with  others  of  the  family,  they  came  to  see  what  it  was 
that  had  something  like  the  appearance  of  a human  skeleton.  He  was 
to  the  last  degree  emaciated,  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  flesh  upon 
his  bones.  One  of  his  limbs  had  been  wounded,  and  it  had  been  on 
one  foot,  and  by  the  help  of  the  pole  that  he  had  made  his  way  to  this 
place.  Being  questioned,  he  appeared  too  weak  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  but  asked  for  milk,  which  was  given  him,  and  woid  sent  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  garrison  at  that  place,  (Gen.  William  Irwin,; 
who  sent  a guard  and  had  him  taken  to  the  garrison.  After  having  had 
food,  and  being  now  able  to  give  an  account  himself,  he  was  questioned 
by  the  interpreter,  Joseph  Nicholal.  He  related  that  he  had  been  on 
Beaver  river  trapping,  and  had  a difference  with  a Mingo  Indian,  who 
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had  shot  him  in  the  leg,  because  he  had  said  he  wished  to  come  to  the 
white  people. 

Being  told  that  this  was  not  credible,  but  that  he  must  tell  the  truth, 
and  that  in  so  doing  he  would  fare  the  better,  he  gave  the  following 
account,  to  wit:  That  he  was  one  of  a party  which  had  struck  the  set- 
tlement in  the  last  moon,  attacked  a fort,  killed  some  and  took  some  pri- 
soners. (This  appeared  to  be  a fort  known  by  the  name  of  Waltour’s 
Fort,  by  the  account  which  he  gave,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  towards  Philadel- 
phia, and  within  eight  miles  of  what  is  now  Greensburg.)  He  stale! 
that  it  was  there  he  received  his  wound. 

The  fact  was  that  the  old  man,  Waltour,  his  daughter  and  two  sons, 
were  at  work  in  the  field,  having  guns  at  some  distance,  which  they 
seized  on  the  appearance  of  the  Indians,  and  made  towards  the  fort. — 
This  was  one  of  those  stockades  or  block-houses  to  which  a few  fami- 
lies of  the  neighborhood  collected  in  times  of  danger,  and  going  to  their 
fields  in  the  day,  returned  at  night  to  this  place  of  security.  These 
persons  in  the  field  were  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  the  young  woman 
taken.  The  old  man  with  his  sons  kept  up  a fire  as  they  retreated,  and 
had  got  the  distance  of  about  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort, 
when  the  old  man  fell.  An  Indian  had  got  upon  him  and  was  about  to 
take  his  scalp,  when  one  in  the  fort  direciing  his  rifle,  fired  upon  the 
Indian,  who  gave  a horrid  yell  and  made  off,  limping  on  one  foot.  This 
was  in  fact  the  very  Indian,  as  it  now  appeared,  that  had  come  to  town. 
He  confessed  the  fact,  and  said,  that  on  the  party  with  which  he  was, 
being  pursued,  he  had  hid  himself  in  the  bushes,  a few  yards  from  the 
path  along  which  the  people  from  the  fort  came  in  pursuit  of  them. 

After  the  mischief  was  done,  a party  of  our  people  had  pursued  the 
Indians  to  the  Allegheny  river,  tracing  their  course,  and  had  found  the 
body  of  the  young  woman  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner,  but  had  toma- 
hawked and  left.  The  Indian,  as  we  have  said,  continuing  his  story  to 
the  interpreter,  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  lay  three  days  without 
moving  from  the  place  where  he  first  threw  himself  into  the  bushes, 
until  a pursuit  might  be  over,  lest  he  should  be  tracked  ; that  after  this, 
he  had  got  along  on  his  hands  and  feet,  until  he  found  this  pole  in  the 
marsh,  which  he  had  used  to  assist  him,  and  in  the  meantime,  had  lived 
on  berries  an!  roots ; that  he  had  come  to  post  some  distance,  and 
thought  of  giving  himself  up,  and  lay  all  day  on  a hill  above  the  place, 
thinking  whether  he  would  or  not;  but,  seeing  that  they  were  all  militia 
men  and  no  regulars,  he  did  not  venture.  (The  Indians  well  know  the 
distinction  between  regulars  and  militia,  and  from  these  last  they  expect 
no  quarter.) 

The  post  of  which  he  spoke,  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Pittsburg, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  at  the  crossings  of  what  is  called  Turtle 
creek.  It  was  now  thirty-eight  days  since  the  affair  of  Waltour’s  Fort, 
and  during  that  time  this  miserable  creature  had  subsisted  on  plants  and 
roots,  and  had  made  his  way  on  foot  by  the  help  of  the  pole.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  he  had  first  attempted  a course  to  his  own  country, 
by  crossing  the  Allegheny  river,  a considerable  distance  above  the  town, 
but  strength  failing  to  accomplish  this,  he  had  wished  to  gain  the  garri- 
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son  where  the  regular  troops  were,  having  been  at  this  place  before  the 
war,  and  in  fact  he  was  now  known  to  some  of  the  garrison  by  the 
name  of  Davy.  I saw  the  creature  in  the  garrison,  after  his  confession 
l some  days,  and  was  struck  with  his  endeavors  to  conciliate  goodwill  by 
smiling,  and  affecting  placability  and  a friendly  disposition. 

The  question  was  what  to  do  with  him.  From  the  mode  of  war  car- 
's  ried  on  by  the  savages,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  laws  of  nations. — 
But  are  we  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to  spare  those  that  are  in 
1-  our  power  ; and  does  not  our  right  to  put  to  death  cease,  when  an  enemy 
J ceases  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  injure  us.  This  diable  boitieux,  or 
devil  on  two  sticks,  as  they  may  be  called,  his  leg  and  his  pole,  would 
i,  not  seem  to  be  likely  to  come  to  war  again. 

v In  the  meantime  the  widow  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed  at  Wal- 
- tour’s  Fort,  and  mother  of  the  young  woman  who  had  been  taken 
i-  prisoner,  and  found  tomahawked,  accompanied  by  a deputation  of  the 
r people  of  the  settlement,  came  to  the  garrison,  and  addressing  themselves 
e to  the  commanding  officer,  demanded  that  the  Indian  should  be  delivered 
i up,  that  it  might  be  done  with  him  as  the  widow  and  mother,  and  rela- 
i tions  of  the  deceased  should  think  proper.  After  much  deliberation, 

, ithe  country  being  greatly  dissatisfied  that  he  was  spared,  and  much 
) clamor  prevailing  through  the  settlement,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  let 
3 them  take  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  delivered  up  to  the  militia  of  the 
3 party  which  came  to  demand  him.  He  was  put  upon  a horse  and  car- 
. ried  off  with  a view  to  take  him  to  the  spot  where  the  first  mischief 
, ha.l  been  done,  (Waltour’s  Fort.)  But  as  they  were  carrying  him  along, 

! his  leg,  the  fracture  of  which  by  this  time  was  almost  healed,  (the  Sur- 
geon of  the  garrison  having  attended  to  it,)  was  broken  again  by  a fall 
! from  the  horse,  which  had  happened  some  way  in  carrying  him. 

> The  intention  of  the  people  was  to  summon  a jury  of  the  country 
and  try  him,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  form,  but  as  they  alledged,  in  order 
i to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  identical  Indian  that  had  been  of  the 
) party  at  Waltour’s  Fort,  though  it  is  not  very  probable  that  he  would 
have  an  impartial  trial,  there  having  been  considerable  prejudice  against 
him.  The  circumstance  of  being  an  Indian  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  condemn  him.  The  idea  was,  in  case  of  a verdict  against  him,  which 
seemed  morally  certain,  to  execute  him  according  to  the  Indian  manner, 
by  torture  and  burning.  For  the  fate  of  Crawford,  and  others,  was  at 
i this  time  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  they  thought  retaliation  a 
principal  of  natural  justice. 

But  whilst  the  jury  was  collecting,  sometime  must  elapse,  that  night 
at  least,  for  he  was  brought  to  the  fort  or  blockhouse  in  the  evening. 
Accordingly  a strong  guard  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  him,  while  in 
the  meantime,  one  who  had  been  deputed  sheriff  went  to  summon  a 
jury,  and  others  to  collect  wood  and  materials  lor  the  burning,  and  to  fix 
upon  the  place,  which  was  to  be  the  identical  spot  where  he  had  received 
his  wound,  while  about  to  scalp  the  man  whom  he  had  shot  in  the  field, 
just  as  he  was  raising  the  scalp  halloo,  twisting  his  hand  in  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  brandishing  his  scalping-knife.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
the  guard  may  be  said  to  have  been  off  their  guard  somewhat  on  accou  nt 
of  the  lameness  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  seeming  impossibility  that  he 
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could  escape ; but  it  so  turned  out  that  while  engaged  in  conversatior  j 
on  the  burning  that  was  to  take  place,  or  by  some  other  cause  of  inat 
tention,  he  had  been  permitted  to  climb  up  at  a remote  corner  of  the 
blockhouse,  get  to  the  joists,  from  thence  upon  the  wall-plate  of  the, 
blockhouse,  and  from  thence,  as  was  supposed,  to  get  down  on  the  out- 
side between  the  roof  and  the  wall-plate,  for  the  blockhouse  was  sc 
constructed  that  the  roof  over  jutted  the  wall  of  the  blackhouse,  restins! 
on  the  ends  of  the  joists  that  protruded  a loot  or  two  beyond  the  wall, 
so  that  those  within  could  tire  down  upon  the  Indians,  who  should  ap--Lo 
proach  the  house  to  set  fire  to  it  or  attempt  the  door.  But  towards; 
morning  the  Indian  was  missed,  and  when  the  jury  met,  there  was  no 
Indian  to  be  brought  before  them. 

Search  had  been  made  by  the  guard  every  where  ; the  jury  joined  in[ 
the  search,  and  the  militia  went  out  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  track  ii 
his  course  and  regain  the  prisoner  ; but  no  discovery  could  be  made,  and 
the  guard  were  much  blamed  for  their  want  of  vigilance,  though  some 
supposed  that  he  had  been  let  go  from  feelings  of  humanity,  that  they1 
might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  burning  him. 

The  search  had  been  abandoned;  but  three  days  after  this,  a lad? 
looking  for  his  horses,  saw  an  Indian  with  a pole  or  long  stick,  just  get-! 
ting  on  one  of  them,  by  help  of  a log,  or  trunk  of  a fallen  tree  ; he  had' 
made  a bridle  of  bark,  as  it  appeared,  which  was  on  the  horse’s  head,! 
and  with  which,  and  his  stick  guiding  the  horse,  he  set  off  at  a smart 
trot,  in  a direction  towards  the  frontier  of  the  settlement.  The  boy  was 
afraid  to  discover  himself,  or  reclaim  his  horse,  but  ran  home  and  gave! 
the  alarm,  on  which  a party,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  collected,  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indian:  they  tracked  the  horse  until  it  was 
dark,  and  were  obliged  to  lay  by.  In  the  morning,  taking  it  again,  they, 
tracked  the  horse  as  before,  but  found  the  course  varied,  taking  into1 
branches  of  streams  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  which  greatly  delayed  them, 
requiring  considerable  time  to  trace  the  stream  and  find  where  the  horse 
had  taken  the  bank  and  come  out, — sometimes  taking  along  hard  ridges, 
though  not  directly  in  his  course,  where  the  tracks  of  the  horse  could 
not  be  seen.  In  this  manner  he  had  gotten  on  the  Allegheny  river, 
where  they  found  the  horse  with  the  bark  bridle,  and  where  he  appeared  I 
to  have  been  left  a short  time  before.  The  sweat  was  scarcely  dry  upon  1 
his  sides:  for  the  weather  was  warm,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been 
ridden  hard  ; the  distance  he  had  come  was  about  90  miles.  It  was  pre- 1 
sumed  the  Indian  had  swam  the  river,  into  uninhabited,  and  what  was 
then  called  the  Indian  country,  where  it  was  unsafe  for  the  small  party 
that  were  in  pursuit  to  follow. 

After  the  war,  I took  some  pains  to  inform  myself  whether  he  had 
made  his  way  good  to  the  Indian  towns,  the  nearest  of  which  was  San- 
dusky, at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  ; but  it  appeared  that  ; 
after  all  his  efforts  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  had  not  reached  home. 

He  had  been  drowned  in  the  river,  or  famished  in  the  woods,  or  his 
broken  limbs  had  occasioned  his  death.  *> 

In  like  manner  I have  made  inquiry  respecting  the  Indian  who  had 
Dr.  Knight  in  custody  when  he  made  his  escape  ; for  I had  myself 
taken  down,  from  the  Doctor’s  own  mouth,  the  narrative  of  his  escape, 
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and  could  not  conceive,  nor  could  the  Doctor  say,  why  it  was  that  the 
gun,  when  he  presented  it  to  the  Indian,  and  snapped  it,  did  not  go  off. 
The  Indian  himself  had  been  surprised  at  it,  and  did  not  recollect  that 
he  had  plugged  the  touch-hole  to  keep  it  from  the  wet,  nor  did  the  Doc- 
tor discover  this.  The  Indian,  to  excuse  himself,  had  represented  the 
Doctor  as  a man  of  great  stature  and  strength  ; but  the  Indians  laughed 
at  him  when  they  came  to  know,  and  were  informed  by  some  from  the 
other  town  that  had  seen  him  sent  on,  that  he  was  a man  of  small  stature 
and  of  little  strength. — Border  Life. 
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2 SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

II  Somerset  County  was  established  by  an  act  passed  April  17th,  1795. 
le|  The  boundaries  of  the  county  were  defined  : “ That  all  that  part  of  Bed- 
, ford  county,  lying  and  being  to  the  westward  of  a line  to  be  drawn 
1 along  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  from  where  the  Maryland  line 
Cl  crosses  the  same  to  where  the  line  of  Huntingdon  county  crosses  the 
* same  mountain.”  The  limit  of  this  county  was  afterwards  changed  and 

I reduced.  In  1800,  part  of  Bedford  was  annexed  to  Somerset;  and  in 
1,1  1804  part  of  Somerset  was  taken  into  Cambria. 

as,  Somerset  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cambria ; east  by 

II I Bedford  ; south  by  the  State  of  Maryland  ; west  by  Fayette  ; and  north- 
west  by  Westmoreland.  Greatest  length,  38  miles  : mean  width,  28  : 

II  i area,  1066  square  miles  : and  contains  682,240  acres  of  land.  Popula- 
y tion  in  1800,  10,188;  in  1810,  11,284;  in  1820,  13,890;  in  1830, 
8 17,741  ; and  in  1840,  19,650. 

'I  The  physical  aspect  of  the  surface  of  this  county,  is  diversified — 
ej  parts  of  it  mountainous,  others  hilly — a considerable  portion  rolling,  un~ 
1 dulating  and  uneven ; while  in  certain  sections  there  are  considerable 
‘ tracts  that  have  a comparatively  level  surface.  Like  its  geological  fea- 
' tures,  the  soil  of  this  county  is  of  a variety  of  character.  The  southern 
part  of  the  county  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  wheat ; the 
i middle  and  more  northern  portion  produce  good  crops  of  oats,  potatoes 
j and  grass  ; and  if  ever,  scarce  any  corn  crops  that  repay  the  labor  be- 
stowed, tilling  the  ground.  The  whole  county  is  well  adapted  to 
grazing,  keeping  and  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  live  stock  in 
general.  The  products  of  the  dairy  are  profitable  ; from  $65,000  to 
$75,000,  is  the  annual  estimate  thereof.  The  finest  butter  in  the  world 
is  made  in  this  county  ; and  there  are  many  extensive  dairy  farms  which 
produce  it  in  large  quantities  for  exportation. 

The  county  abounds  in  what  are  known  by  the  name  of  Glades , i.  e. 

I low,  level,  wet  lands  ; and  as  those  portions  are  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  any  other  purpose,  dairies  are  kept  here,  and  produce  the  well 
i known  Glades  Butter,  sought  after  so  much  in  the  Baltimore  markets. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  county,  is  the  Allegheny  Mountain, 
j which  ranges  through  the  southeastern  part  thereof.  In  the  southeastern 
| corner,  the  Little  Allegheny  and  Savage  mountains,  pass  northward 
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from  Maryland  and  unite  in  a point  near  the  Bedford  county  line,  nortl 
of  Will’s  creek.  In  the  south,  Negro  mountain  extends  northward  fron  I 
the  State  line  and  terminates  a few  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Somer  1 
set.  The  Laurel  Hill  is  the  western  boundary  as  far  south  as  to  the: 
Youghiogheny  river.  These  mountains  give  to  this  portion  of  country  i 
a most  diversified  aspect. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  this  county 
In  the  rough,  irregular  valley  between  the  Little  Allegheny  and  Savage^ 
mountain  is  a coal  bed  several  feet  thick,  which  has  been  worked  ir< 
several  places,  and  yields  coal  of  a superior  quality.  Between  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Negro  mountains  is  another  coal  basin,  extending  northward 
by  Berlin  to  the  head  waters  of  Shade  creek.  On  some  of  the  higher 
ridges  in  the  southern  basin,  coal  seams  are  found  nine  feet  thick.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  several  of  the  lower  coal  beds  are  worked 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Further  northward,  om 
Stony  creek,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stoystown,  and  on  Shade  creek, 
are  a great  many  openings  of  production  coal  beds.  Coal  is  also  found 
in  the  hills  along  Castlernan’s  river,  Laurel  Hill  creek,  &c. 

Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  Not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  Will’s  creek,  and  in  the  same  neighborhood  on  Stony 
creek,  are  localities  of  iron  ore  which  may  prove  valuable  and  impor- 
tant. Ore  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  Shade  creek, 
where  a furnace  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  Bog 
ore  frequently  occurs  in  beds  on  the  surface  along  the  eastern  side,  and 
western  slope  of  the  Allegheny  mountain.  Iron  ore  is  also  abundant  in 
many  places  along  the  east  side  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  has  been  mined  near 
the  head  of  Garey’s  run. 
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TOWNSHIPS  — BOROUGHS. 

POPULATION. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Addison, 

1,861 

1,185 

1,301 

Allegheny, 

372 

506 

633 

Berlin  borough, 

524 

Brothers’  Valley, 

1,683 

1,675 

1,548 

Conemaugh, 

378 

767 

882 

Elk  Lick, 

1,197 

1,531 

1,495 

Greenville, 

394 

545 

572 

Jenner, 

1,129 

1,167 

1,469 

Milford, 

1,394 

1,749 

1,632 

Paint, 

(487 

Quemahoning, 

796 

1,102 

924 

Stoystown  borough, 

357 

Stony  Creek, 

754 

1,025 

1,248 

Shade, 

948 

1,135 

1,052 

Somerset  borough, 

442 

649 

638 

Somerset, 

1,954 

2,515 

1,620 

Southampton, 

540 

710 

755 

Turkey  Foot, 

1,138 

1,281 

1 ,433 

Ithis, 


Total, 
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The  adult  male  population  was  variously  employed.  In  mining,  5 ; 
igriculture,  8,556;  commerce,  102;  manufactures  and  trades,  914; 
lavigation  of  the  ocean,  57;  learned  professions,  34. 

The  actual  wealth  of  this  county  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ng,  carefully  compiled  from  the  census  of  1840. 

Mineral , Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Commercial.  Statistics  of 
Somerset  county  of  1840. 

One  furnace,  one  forge,  produced  20  tons  of  bar  iron  ; bituminous 
joal  raised  65,000. 

Live  stock,  &c. — Horses  and  mules,  8,400  ; neat  cattle,  31,000 
sheep,  36,900  ; swine,  25,720 ; value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  $8,670 
| (bushels  of  wheat,  1 18,100  ; barley,  730  ; oats,  621,200  ; rye,  169,550 
buckwheat,  46,650;  corn,  32,940;  pounds  of  wool,  70,100;  hops 
4,830;  wax,  760  ; bushels  of  potatoes,  134,800  ; tons  of  hay,  26,820 
pounds  of  sugar,  299,800  ; value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  $56,550 
Jfof  the  orchard,  $5,430;  of  homemade  goods,  $71,070.  Stores  46, 
capital,  §168,500;  Fulling  mills,  13;  Woollen  manufactories  2;  value 
of  manufactured  goods,  15,900;  capital,  $12,450 ; value  of  hats  and 
[caps  manufactured,  $6,400.  Tanneries  29,  tanned,  3,710  sides  of  sole 
and  7,940  upper  leather;  capital,  $39,000.  Distilleries  47,  produced 
28,800  gallons;  one  brewery,  1,000  gallons.  Value  of  carriages  man- 
ufactured, $9,400.  Flouring  mills,  2 ; Grist  mills,  64  ; Saw  mills,  141; 
Oil  mills,  4.  Total  capital  inserted  in  manufactures,  $116,310. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1845,  was  $2,370,- 
078  00;  whereof  $2,312,200  00,  was  real  estate. 

The  Youghioghany  river  risis  in  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of 
Maryland,  and  flows  a north-east  course  of  thirty  miles,  comparative 
length,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  where  it  enters  in  Pennsylvania,  divi- 
ding Fayette  and  Somerset  counties,  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
this,  as  far  as  to  its  passage  through  Laurel  Hill, above  which  it  receives 
Castleman’s  river  from  the  east,  and  of  Laurel  Hill  creek  from  the  north. 
The  union  of  these  three  streams  at  the  same  point,  is  called  “ The  Tur- 
key Foot,”  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  three  toes  of  a bird’s 
foot;  and  Turkey  Foot  township  has  been  so  named  from  this  circum- 
stance. Castleman’s  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Little  Youghio- 
gheny  river  with  Cox’s  creek,  in  Milford  township ; after  a circuit- 
ous route,  it  flows  into  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  Maryland  line,  opposite  to  the  east  foot  of  Sugarloaf  moun- 
tain. It  is  a rapid  stream.  These  are  the  principal  streams.  There 
are  also  many  important  creeks:  Somerset,  Stoney,  Quemahoning, 
Cox’s,  Will’s,  Rush,  Buffalo  Lick,  Blue  Lick,  Penn’s,  Shade,  Elk  Lick, 
Middle,  Scrub,  Glade,  Laurel  Hill,  Higgin’s,  Well’s,  Miller’s,  Rhoad’s, 
Conover’s  Fork  ; and  a number  of  runs  : Negro  Glade,  Jones’,  Rodger’s, 

I Oldman’s,  Little  Meadow,  Pig  Piney,  Garey’s,  Flaherty’s,  M’Conau- 
i ghey,  Beaver  Dam,  Scaffold  Camp,  Savage,  &c. 

Three  of  the  leading  turnpike  roads  from  the  east  to  the  west,  pass 
through  this  county.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  main  turn- 
pike road  from  Philadelphia  by  Harrsburg,  Carlisle,  Chambersburg, 
Bedford,  Stoystown,and  Greensburg  to  Pittsburg,  passes  through.  The 
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turnpike  from  Bedford  to  Mount  Pleasant,  &c.,  passes  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  county.  The  National  turnpike  road  crosses  the  south-west 
corner.  There  is  also  a turnpike  road  leading  from  the  town  of  Somer- 
set, by  Berlin,  to  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  from  which  point  a railroad 
extends  to  Baltimore.  The  common  roads  are  generally  in  a passable 
condition  ; and  the  large  streams  have  bridges  across  them. 

Education  is  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ; but,  it  is  believed 
that  ere  long  this  important  subject  will  receive  due  attention.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county  the  common-school  system  is  favorably  received. 

There  is  an  academy  of  advanced  standing  in  the  town  of  Somerset, 
to  which  the  Legislature  some  years  ago  granted  $2,000,  and  since 
smaller  sums.  There  are  nineteen  school  districts  in  this  county ; 
fifteen  made  reports,  in  which  119  schools  were  taught : stating  that  13 
additional  schools  are  still  wanted  in  the  15  districts  reported.  In  these 
schools  2,594  males,  and  2,140  females  were  taught,  for  three  months 
and  a half  in  1845.  A school  tax  of  $3,466,57  was  assessed;  and  the 
State  appropriation  amounted  to  $2,061*93.  Total  cost  of  instruction 
$4,444,11  ; fuel  and  contingencies,  $219,87;  cost  of  school  house, 
&c.,  $1,692,86,  for  1845.  The  average  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  $14,- 
83  cts.  per  month. 

The  religious  denominations  are  Lutherans,  German  Reformed,  Me- 
thodists, Mennonites,  Baptists,  Ornish,  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  Se- 
venth Day  Baptists,  &c- 

Somerset,  (formerly  called  Brunnerstown)  was  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Brunner,  in  the  year  1795,  is  a handsomely  built  town,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  turnpike  road 
from  Bedford  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Washington  and  Wheeling.  It  is  37 
miles  west  of  Bedford.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly, 
March  5th,  1804.  The  act  was  enlarged  and  explained  by  a supple- 
mentary act  passed  April  7,  1807.  It  has  about  675  inhabitants,  and 
contains  a court-house,  county  offices,  a jail,  an  academy,  and  several 
churches  : German  Reformed,  Lutheran  and  Methodist. 

This  place  was  visited  by  a very  destructive  fire  in  October,  1833. 
Twenty  dwelling  houses,  15  shops  and  offices,  3 stores,  2 taverns,  in 
one  of  which  was  kept  the  post  office,  and  a number  of  stables,  smoke 
houses,  and  other  back  buildings,  were  destroyed. 

Berlin , eight  miles  south  of  Somerset,  was  laid  out  many  years  ago  ; 
incorporated  February  27*h,  1821.  It  contains  between  500  and  600 
inhabitants.  It  is  4 miles  south  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Bedford  to 
Somerset.  It  contains  several  churches. 

Stoystown  is  a flourishing  post-town  and  borough,  incorporated  March 
29,  1819,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Somerset,  on  the  Bedford. and  Pittsburg 
turnpike  road.  It  contains  one  or  two  churches,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  dwellings,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  Population  in  1840,  357. 
Mr.  Stoy,  an  old  revolutionary  soldier,  laid  out  this  place.  It  i£  said 
that  only  a few  years  ago  Mr.  Stoy  used  to  point  out  the  ruins  of  a house 
built  at  the  time  of  General  Forbes’s  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1758. 

There  are  other  villages  in  this  county, — Smithfield,  Petersburg,  Salis- 
bury, Milford,  Jennersville,  Lexington,  Shanksville. 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 


Greene  County  was  organized  February  9,  1796.  It  was  formed 
from  Washington  county,  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  act:  “ Begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  Ten-mile  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela  river  ; thence 
up  fen-mile  Creek  to  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  forks  of  said 
creek;  thence  up  said  north  fork  to  Col.  William  Wallace’s  mills; 
thence  up  a south-westerly  direction  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  north  and  south  forks  of  Ten-mile  Creek  ; thence 
along  the  top  of  the  said  ridge  to  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of 
Ten-mile  and  Wheeling  creeks;  thence  a straight  line  to  the  head  of 
Enlow’s  branch  of  the  Wheeling;  thence  down  said  branch  to  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  State;  thence  east  along  said  line  to  the 
River  Monongahela;  and  thence  down  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

David  Grey,  Stephen  Gapin,  Isaac  Jenkinson,  William  Meetkirk  and 
James  Seals,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  procure,  by  grant,  bar- 
gain or  otherwise,  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
acres,  within  five  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  survey  and  lay 
out  the  same  into  town  lots  ; and  on  due  notice  given  sell  lots  at  public 
auction,  so  many  lots  as  to  raise  a fund  sufficient,  with  certain  county 
taxes,  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  the  erection  of  a Court 
House  and  prison.  Till  a courthouse  was  erected,  the  courts  were 
directed  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Kline,  on  Muddy  creek. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  county  were  altered,  and  part  of  it 
reannexed  to  Washington,  in  1802. 

Greene  county , the  extreme  southwestern  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington;  on  the  east  by  Fayette  ; on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  has  in  length,  east  and 
west,  32  miles;  and  in  breadth,  north  and  south,  19  miles ; area  597 
square  miles,  and  contains  384,080  acres  of  land.  Population  in  1800, 
8,605;  in  1810,  12,544;  in  1820,15,554;  in  1830,  18,028;  in  1840, 
19,147. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys, 
though  no  where  mountainous  ; and  the  soil,  though  rocky,  rough  and 
broken  in  some  places,  is  generally  productive:  Along  some  of  the 

streams  are  delightful  vallies, — fertile  river  bottoms, — yielding  luxuriant 
crops  when  well  cultivated.  Some  portions  of  the  county  are  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  raising  grain.  Many  of  the  cattle  raised  in 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  are  grazed  here  before  driving  to  the  east- 
ern markets.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  feeding  stock. 

Bituminous  coal  abounds  in  this  county  ; some  beds  are  six  feet 
thick,  yielding  a boundless  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  valuable 
material. 

The  following  exhibits  the  products,  &c.,  of  the  county : 

Bituminous  coal  raised  185,342  bushels,  capital  $4,401.  Horses  and 
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of  poulry  of  all  kinds,  $31,311.  Wheat  251,823  bushels;  oats  348,  * 
709;  rye  33,901  ; buckwheat  31,366;  corn  436,607.  Wool  69,511 
pounds;  hops  897;  wax  833;  potatoes  60,883  bushels;  hay  10,798  tons;  ' 
pounds  of  sugar  made  111,107;  value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy v 
882,180;  of  the  orchard  $12,  100;  of  home-made  goods  $43,689;  stores 
of  all  kinds  50,  capital  $140,885;  skins  and  furs,  value  produced,  $2,001;  ‘ 
fulling  mills  9;  woollen  manufactories  4,  value  of  manufactured  goods,! 
$11,850;  value  of  hats  and  caps  manufactured,  $3,650.  Tanneries  15,  • 
tanned  2,250  sides  of  sole  and  3,422  upper  leather,  capital  $13,950. — t 
Distilleries  34,  produced  36,415  gallons.  One  glass  house,  value  of; 
manufactures  $12,000.  Value  of  manufactured  carriages,  $2,000. — i 
Flouring  mills  4,  grist  mills  207,  saw  mills  670,  oil  mills  5.  Houses  j 
built:  brick  94,  wooden  251 . Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures,! 
$290,782. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1840,  was  $2,191,592,  j 
whereof  $2,010,950  was  real  estate. 


TOWNSHIPS, 

POPULATION. 

1820.  1830.  1840. 

Jackson, 

— 

— 

1,185 

Wayne, 

848 

1,130 

938 

Aleppo, 

570 

838 

650 

Rich  Hill, 
Washington, 

687 

994 

1,384 

936 

Morris, 

1,259 

1,575 

1,162 

Centre, 

795 

1,020 

1,503 

Morgan, 

1,622 

1,723 

1,094 

Dunkard, 

1,472 

1,336 

1,292 

Whiteley, 

Marion, 

1,722 

1,875 

2,043 

597 

Cumberland, 

1,731 

1,896 

1,958 

Greene, 

1,801 

752 

611 

Monongahela, 

— 

1,250 

1,178 

Jefferson, 

1,158 

1,292 

1,295 

Franklin, 

1,591 

2,347 

1,486 

Total, 

15,554 

18,028 

19,147 

The  Monongahela  river,  whose  sources  rise  in  the  western  spurs  of 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  receives  many  small  streams  before  it 
reaches  Pennsylvania,  flows  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  sepe- 
rating  it  from  Fayette.  The  other  principal  streams  are  Dunkard’s, 
Whitely,  Ten-mile  creek,  <fec. 

Dunkard’s  creek  is  a considerable  stream,  and  flows  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  State, — sometimes  deviating  into  Virginia, — the  whole 
length  of  the  county,  to  the  Monongahela,  or  its  eastern  boundary. — 
Whitely  creek  has  a course  of  about  fifteen  miles — flows  eastward  into 
the  Monongahela.  Ten-mile  creek  rises  in  Rich  Hill  township — flows 
east  through  the  whole  county,  by  Clarksville,  and  several  miles  beyond 
it — empties  into  the  Monongahela  river.  The  other  creeks  are  Muddy, 
Wheeling,  Fish,  Cheat,  Ruff’s,  Bate’s,  Brown’s,  and  Bush  Fork,  Gray’s 
Fork,  &c. 
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The  adult,  male  population  was  variously  employed.  In  mining  6; 
agriculture  3,812 ; commerce  64;  manufactures  and  trades  815  ; navi- 
gation of  rivers  8;  learned  professions  4 6. 

Timber  is  so  abundant  here  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Much  of  this 
county  is  still  uncleared  : where  the  axe  has  not  yet  done  its  work,  the 
land  is  covered  with  every  variety  of  timber  indigenous  to  the  west,  of 
the  largest  growth.  Oak,  poplar,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  locust  and  sugar 
maple,  extend  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  county.  More  than 
111,000  pounds  of  sugar  are  annually  manufactured  in  this  county, 
from  the  sap  of  the  Acer  saccharinum , or  sugar  maple. 

Public  improvements,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  are 
none  in  this  county.  Neither  railroads,  turnpikes  or  canals;  however, 
several  State  roads  have  been  constructed,  leading  in  different  directions 
from  the  county  seat.  The  common  roads  are  generally  kept  in  a good 
condition,  and  bridges  are  built  over  the  principal  streams,  where  the 
main  roads  cross. 

Education  does  not  receive  that  attention  the  subject  deserves.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  much  neglected.  There  is  an  Academy  of  advanced 
standing  at  Waynesburg,  and  one  at  Garmichaelstown,  There  are  17 
school  districts  in  this  county,  and  only  six  made  reports  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  1845.  These  reported  56  schools,  in  which 
1,059  males,  and  977  females  were  taught  six  months.  A school  tax  of 
$1,764  58  was  assessed.  State  appropriation  amounted  to  $935  52. 

The  religious  denominations  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians  ; 
but  Catholics  are  most  numerous. 

Waynesburg,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  when  the  county  was 
erected  in  1796.  The  land  was  purchased,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  February  9th,  1796,  from  Thomas  Slater,  laid  out  into  lots  and  sold. 
The  town  was  incorporated  January  29th,  1816.  It  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  a fertile  valley  on  the  bank  of  Ten  mile 
creek,  1 1 miles  from  the  Monongahela  river.  The  public  buildings  con- 
sist of  a neat  Court  House  and  county  offices  built  of  brick,  a stone 
prison,  an  academy  and  four  houses  of  public  worship — two  belonging 
to  the  Methodists,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Catholic. 

Greensburg , on  the  Monongahela,  20  miles  southeast  from  Waynes- 
burg, was  once  a place  of  considerable  trade — a depot  for  produce  sent 
down  the  river  in  arks  and  steamboats;  larger  places  on  the  Ohio  and 
National  road,  have  diverted  the  trade  from  this  point.  Opposite  this 
place  is  New  Geneva,  nodced  in  Fayette  county. 

Carmichaehtown , or  New  Lisbon , is  a village  of  some  importance, 
in  a rich  and  beautiful  valley  on  Muddy  creek,  12  miles  eastward  from 
Waynesburg.  Hece  is  the  county  academy,  which  has  sustained  a fair 
reputation.  The  academy,  called  “ Green  Academy,”  was  incorporated 
March  20,  1810,  $2,000  were  given  to  it  on  condition  that  a number  of 
poor  children  not  exceeding  six,  should  be  taught  annually  therein. 

Newtown  is  on  Whiteley  creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

Mount  Morris  is  on  Dunkard’s  creek,  near  the  Virginia  line.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  several  smaller  villages,  Mapletovvn,  Clarksville, 
Jefferson,  Morrisville,  Clinton. 

“That  extensive  district  now  composing  Greene,  Washington  and 
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Fayette  counties,  and  a part  of  Somerset,  was  originally  supposed  to  be 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  and  was  first  settled,  or 
rather  first  visited,  by  adventurers  from  that  Slate  and  Maryland.  As 
earlv  as  1754,  David  Tygart  had  settled  in  the  valley  which  still  bears 
his  name  in  North-western  Virginia.  Several  other  families  and  indi- 
viduals came  into  the  region  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  afterwards. 
These  early  adventurers  were  men  of  iron  nerves  and  stout  hearts — a 
compound  of  the  hunter,  the  warrior,  and  the  husbandman  ; they  came 
prepared  to  endure  all  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  wilderness  ; to  encoun- 
ter its  risks,  and  defend  their  precarious  homes  against  the  wily  natives 
of  the  forest.  For  some  10  or  15  years  the  possession  of  the  country 
was  hotly  contested,  and  alternately  held  and  abandoned  by  the  English 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  other.  Families 
were  frequently  murdered, cabins  burnt,  and  the  settlement  thus  for  a time 
broken  up.  Stockade  forts  were  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  for  the 
protection  of  their  families  in  time  of  invasion.  One  of  these,  called 
Jarret’s  fort,  was  situated  on  Whitley  creek,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Greensburg.  Settlements  were  made  at  a very  early  date  by  the  Rev. 
John  Corbly  and  his  family,  and  others,  on  Muddy  creek.  The  follow- 
ing narrative  was  given  by  him  in  a letter  to  Rev.  Wm.  Rogers  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1785  : 

On  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  in  the  year  1782,  being  my  appoint- 
ment at  one  of  my  meeting-houses,  about  a mile  from  my  dwelling- 
house,  I set  out  with  my  dear  wife  and  five  children  for  public  worship. 
Not  suspecting  any  danger,  I walked  behind  200  yards,  with  my  Bible 
in  my  hand,  meditating  ; as  I was  thus  employed,  all  on  a sudden,  1 was 
greatly  alarmed  with  the  frightful  shrieks  of  my  dear  family  before  me. 
I immediately  ran,  with  all  the  speed  I could,  vainly  hunting  a club  as  I 
ran,  till  I got  within  forty  yards  of  them  ; my  poor  wife  seeing  me, 
cried  to  me  to  make  my  escape;  an  Indian  ran  up  to  shoot  me  ; I then 
fled,  and  by  so  doing  outran  him.  My  wife  had  a sucking  child  in  her 
arms ; this  little  infant  they  killed  and  scalped.  They  then  struck  my 
wife  several  times,  but  not  getting  her  down,  the  Indian  who  aimed  to 
shoot  me,  ran  to  her,  shot  her  through  the  body  and  scalped  her;  my 
little  boy,  an  only  son,  about  six  years  old,  they  sunk  the  hatchet  into 
his  brain,  and  thus  dispatched  him.  A daughter,  besides  the  infant,  they 
also  killed  and  scalped.  My  eldest  daughter,  who  is  yet  alive,  was  hid 
in  a tree,  about  20  yards  from  the  place  where  the  rest  were  killed,  and 
saw  the  whole  proceedings.  She,  seeing  the  Indians  all  go  off,  as  she 
thought,  got  up,  and  deliberately  crept  out  from  the  hollow  trunk  ; but 
one  of  them  espying  her,  ran  hastily  up,  and  scalped  her  ; also  her  only 
surviving  sister,  one  on  whose  head  they  did  not  leave  more  than  an  inch 
round,  either  of  flesh  or  skin,  besides  taking  a piece  of  her  skull.  She, 
and  the  before-mentioned  one,  are  still  miraculously  preserved,  though, 
as  vou  may  think,  I have  had,  and  still  have,  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  with  them,  besides  anxiety  about  them,  insomuch  that  I am,  as 
to  worldly  circumstances,  almost  ruined.  I am  yet  in  hopes  of  seeing 
them  cured;  they  still,  blessed  be  God, retain  their  senses,  notwithstanding 
the  painful  operations  they  have  already,  and  must  yet  pass  through. 

Muddy  Creek,  Washington  co.,  July  8 1785. 
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In  several  interesting  numbers  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
two  or  three  years  since,  under  the  signature  of  “A  Traveller,”  is  the 
following  paragraph  relating  to  Greene  county: 

“ The  warrior,  with  his  gun,  hatchet,  and  knife,  prepared  alike  to  slay 
the  deer  and  bear  for  food,  and  also  to  defend  himself  against  and  des- 
troy his  savage  enemy,  was  not  the  only  kind  of  man  who  sought  these 
wilds.  A very  interesting  and  tragic  instance  was  given  of  the  contrary 
by  the  three  brothers  Eckarlins.  These  men,  Dunkard’s  by  profession, 
left  the  eastern  and  cultivated  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  western  wilderness.  Their  first  permanent  camp  was 
on  a creek  flowing  into  the  Monongahela  river,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  stream  they  gave  the  name  of  Dunkard’s 
creek,  which  it  still  bears.  These  men  of  peace  employed  themselves 
in  exploring  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  which  one  vast,  silent, 
and  uncultivated  waste  spread  around  them.  From  Dunkard’s  creek 
these  men  removed  to  Dunkard’s  bottom,  or  Cheat  river,  which  they 
made  their  permanent  residence,  and,  with  a savage  war  raging  at  no  con- 
siderable distance,  they  spent  some  years  unmolested  ; indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable, unseen. 

u In  order  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  salt,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
Dr.  Thomas  Eckarlin  recrossed  the  mountains  with  some  peltry.  On 
his  return  from  Winchester  to  rejoin  his  brothers,  he  stopped  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  at  Fort  Pleasant,  and  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants  by  relating  his  adventures,  removals,  and  present  resi- 
dence. His  avowed  pacific  principles,  as  pacific  religious  principles 
have  everywhere  else  done,  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  he  was  de- 
tained as  a confederate  of  the  Indians,  and  as  a spy  come  to  examine  the 
frontier  and  its  defences.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Eckarlin  assert  his  innocence 
of  any  connection  with  the  Indians,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  neither  he 
nor  his  brothers  had  even  seen  an  Indian  since  their  residence  west  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  not  obtain  his  liberty  until,  by  his  own  sug- 
gestion, he  was  escorted  by  a guard  of  armed  men,  who  were  to  recon- 
duct him  a prisoner  to  Fort  Pleasant,  in  case  of  any  confirmation  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

“ These  arbitrary  proceedings,  though  in  themselves  very  unjust,  it  is 
probable,  saved  the  life  of  Dr.  Eckarlin,  and  his  innocence  was  made 
manifest  in  a most  shocking  manner.  Approaching  the  cabin  where  he 
had  left  and  anxiously  hoped  to  find  his  brothers,  himself  and  his  guard 
were  presented  with  a heap  of  ashes.  In  the  yard  lay  the  mangled  and 
putrid  remains  of  the  two  brothers,  and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  horrors  of 
the  scene,  beside  the  corpses  lay  the  hoops  on  which  their  scalps  had 
been  dried.  Dr.  Eckarlin  and  the  now  sympathizing  men  buried  the 
remains,  and  not  a prisoner,  but  a forlorn  and  desolate  man,  he  re- 
turned to  the  South  Branch.  This  was  amongst  the  opening  scenes 
of  that  lengthened  tragedy  which  was  acted  through  upwards  of  thirty 
years.” 

The  following  occurred  within  or  near  Greene  county,  then  West- 
moreland : 

“ Madam: — I have  written  to  Mr. , of  your  city,  an  account  of 

an  affair  between  a white  man  and  two  Indians.  I am  now  about  to 
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give  you  a relation  in  which  you  will  see  how  a person  of  your  sex  ! 
acquitted  herself  in  defence  of  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  husband  and 
children. 

“The  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  story,  is  named  Experience  l 
Bozarth.  She  lives  on  a creek  called  Dunkard  creek,  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  this  county.  About  the  middle  of  March  last,  two  or  three 
families,  who  were  afraid  to  stay  at  home,  gathered  to  her  house  and  ij 
there  stayed — looking  on  themselves  to  be  safer  than  when  all  scattered 
about  at  their  own  houses. 

“ On  a certain  day,  some  of  the  children  thus  collected  came  running  ; 
in  from  play,  in  great  haste,  saying  there  were  ugly  red-men.  One  of  j 
the  men  in  the  house  stepped  to  the  door,  where  he  received  a ball  in 
the  side  of  his  breast,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house.  The 
Indian  was  immediately  in  over  him,  and  engaged  with  another  man  j 
who  was  in  the  house.  The  man  tossed  the  Indian  on  a bed,  and  called  I 
for  a knife  to  kill  him.  (Observe,  these  were  a'  1 the  men  that  were  in  j 
the  house.)  Now  Mrs.  Bozarth  appears  the  only  help,  who  not  finding  ! 
a knife  at  hand,  took  up  an  axe  that  lay  by,  and  with  one  blow  cut  out 
the  brains  of  the  Indian.  At  that  instant,  (for  all  was  instantaneous,)  a 
second  Indian  entered  the  door,  and  shot  the  man  dead  who  was  engaged 
with  the  Indian  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Bozarth  turned  to  this  second  Indian, 
and  with  her  axe  gave  him  several  large  cuts,  some  of  which  let  his  en- 
trails appear.  He  bawled  out,  murder,  murder.  On  this,  sundry  other 
Indians,  (who  had  hitherto  been  fully  employed,  killing  some  children 
out  of  doors,)  came  rushing  to  his  relief ; the  head  of  one  of  these  Mrs. 
Bozarth  clave  in  two  with  her  axe,  as  he  stuck  it  in  at  the  door,  which 
laid  him  flat  upon  the  ground.  Another  snatched  hold  of  the  wounded, 
bellowing  fellow,  and  pulled  him  out  of  doors  ; and  Mrs.  Bozarth,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  man  who  was  first  shot  in  the  door,  and  by  this 
time  a little  recovered,  shut  the  door  after  them,  and  fastened  it,  where 
they  kept  garrison  for  several  days,  the  dead  white  man  and  dead  Indian 
both  in  the  house  with  them,  and  the  Indian  about  the  house  besieging 
them.  At  length  they  were  relieved  by  a party  sent  for  that  purpose. 
This  whole  affair,  to  shutting  the  door,  was  not,  perhaps,  more  than 
three  minutes  in  acting. 

“ Westmoreland,  April  26,  1779.” 
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ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 


Armstrong  county  was  erected  March  12th,  1800.  It  was  formed 
out  of  parts  of  Allegheny,  Lycoming  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  bound- 
aries defined : — “ Beginning  on  the  Allegheny  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek,  the  corner  of  Butler  cuunty ; thence  northerly  along  the 
line  of  the  said  county  of  Butler,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  said 
county  of  Butler  shall  strike  the  Allegheny  river,  thence  from  the  said 
corner  on  a line  at  a right  angle  from  the  first  line  of  the  county  of 
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Butler,  until  the  said  line  shall  strike  the  Allegheny  river;  thence  by  the 
western  margin  of  the  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Toby’s  creek ; thence 
crossing  the  river  and  up  the  said  creek  to  the  dividing  Wood’s  and 
Hamilton’s  districts;  thence  southerly  along  the  said  line  to  the  present 
line  of  Westmoreland  county;  thence  down  the  river  to  the  mouth 
thereof  on  the  Allegheny  river;  thence  across  the  said  river  to  the  west- 
wardly  margin  thereof;  thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek,  the  corner  of  Butler  county,  the  place  of  beginning.” 
The  boundaries  of  this  county  were  changed  in  annexing  part  of  it  to 
Clarion  county  in  1839. 

John  Craig,  James  Sloan,  and  James  Barr,  were  appointed  trustees, 
to  receive  or  purchase  land  for  county  purposes.  By  an  act,  April  4, 
1803,  they  were  directed  to  survey  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land, 
part  of  the  Kitlanning  tract  and  part  of  which  James  and  John  Armstrong, 
had  given  to  the  Governor  for  the  use  of  the  county,  to  lay  out  lots  for 
the  public  buildings  ; and  the  residue  into  town  and  out  lots,  to  sell  them 
at  public  auction  for  the  use  of  the  county— to  lay  out  a town  to  be 
called  Kittanning , at  the  place  where  Gen.  Armstrong  defeated  the  In- 
dians, in  the  autumn  of  1756. 

Armstrong  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clarion  ; east  by 
Jefferson  and  Indiana;  south  by  Westmoreland,  and  west  by  Butler. 
The  average  length  is  25  miles  ; breadth  20 ; area  about  620  square 
miles;  and  contains  400,000  acres  of  land.  Population  in  1800,2,399; 
in  1810,6,143;  in  1820,  10,324;  in  1830,  17,625;  in  1840,28,365, 
at  present,  since  part  of  Clarion  has  been  separated  from  it,  18,865. 


TOWNSHIPS BOROUGHS.* 

POPULATION. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Wayne, 

878 

1,875 

Plumcreek, 

1,340 

1,456 

2,216 

Kiskiminetas, 

2,287 

Allegheny, 

820 

1,443 

2,966 

1,839 

Monroe, 

1,151 

Red  Bank, 

943 

2,042 

1,660 

3,070 

Clarion, 

2,067 

2,239 

Freeport  borough. 

727 

Kittanning  borough, 

309 

318 

526 

702 

Perry, 

853 

1,122 

Toby, 

611 

1,156 

1,362 

1,829 

Madison, 

1.365 

Sugar  creek, 

1,113 

1,482 

1,870 

1,852 

Franklin, 

1,713 

Buffalo, 

1,150 

1,597 

2,458 

1,820 

Kitnanning, 

1,197 

976 

1,629 

702 

Pine, 

1,227 

Total, 

6,143 

10,324 

17,625  28,365 

The  male  adult  population  were  variously  employed  ; 29  in  mining ; 


* Several  of  these  townships  are  now  in  Clarion  county. 
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5,052  in  agriculture  ; 95  in  commerce  ; 71 1 in  manufactures  and  trades  ; 
36  in  navigation  of  canals  and  lakes,  and  64  in  the  learned  professions. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  diversified — hilly  and  rolling — in  many 
places  broken — large  bodies  of  lands  are  almost  worthless,  unfit  for 
cultivation;  others  are  suited  only  to  the  growth  of  timber;  while  ex- 
tensive portions  are  found  which  may  be  classed  among  the  richest  lands 
in  the  State.  The  alluvial  bottoms  along  the  streams  are  highly  prized 
for  their  fertility,  and  are  generally  thickly  settled  and  carefully  cultiva- 
ted. “The  hills,  though  steep,  are  clothed  with  a dense  forest,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a vast  verdant  wall,  washed  at  its  base,  on 
either  hand  by  the  limpid  water  of  the  river,  alternately  pushing  over 
ripples,  or  sleeping  in  deep  intervening  pools.” 

This  county  abounds  with  bituminous  coal,  limestone  and  iron  ore, 
which  are  rapidly  adding  wealth  to  the  country,  as  they  are  brought  into 
productive  usefulness.  Furnaces  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  springing  up.  The  salt  works  on  the  Allegheny  and  Kiski- 
minetas,  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  this  county.  Some  of  the  salt 
works  have  been  in  operation  more  than  25  years.  To  obtain  a supply 
of  salt  water  the  earth  is  perforated  to  the  depth  of  400  to  700  feet. 
The  whole  amount  of  salt  manufactured  annually  with  this  county  is 
about  325,000  bushels. 

The  following  exhibits  the  real  wealth  of  this  county,  in  1840: 

Furnaces  3,  produced  1,034  tons  of  cast  iron,  employed  141  hands, 
including  mining  operations,  capital  $48,000;  raised  705,490  bushels 
of  bituminous  coal,  employed  61  hands,  capital  $9,347  ; manufactured 
322,030  bushels  of  salt,  68  men  employed,  capital  $57,034. 

Livestock. — 14,434  horses  and  mules;  26,110  neat  cattle,  54,815 
sheep;  54,815  sheep;  39,621  swine;  poultry,  valued  $1 1,878. 

Cereal  grains,  &c. — Wheat,  289,789  bushels  ; 337  barley  ; 508,998 
oats;  138,120  rye  ; 85,040  buckwheat ; 171,089  corn;  pounds  of  wool, 
80,416;  hops,  1,528;  wax,  1602;  bushels  of  potatoes,  170,046;  hay, 
17,341  tons;  sugar,  21,605  ; products  of  the  dairy,  valued  $46,854; 
of  the  orchard,  $9,017  ; of  home-made  goods,  $51,152. 

Commerce,  &c. — 79  stores  of  all  kinds,  capital  $186,200.  Value  of 
machinery,  $19,660.  Woollen  manufactures  2,  value  of  goods,  $7  200, 
capital  $13,650.  Tanneries  25,  tanned  2,569  sides  of  sole,  4,276  up- 
per leather,  capital  $17,750  ; value  of  other  manufactures  of  leather, 
$2,850.  Distilleries  25,  produced  20,633  gallons,  capital  $1 1,290. — 
Grist-mills,  68 ; saw-mills,  91.  Number  of  houses  erected,  of  brick 
12,  wooden  147.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $255,825. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1845,  was  $1,618,800,- 
00;  whereof  $1,398,535,00  was  real  estate. 

The  Allegheny  river  passes  nearly  in  a direction  from  north  to  south 
through  the  western  part  of  this  county,  receiving  in  its  course  through 
it,  from  the  east  side,  Redbank,  Mahoning,  Pine,  Cowanshannock, 
Crooked  creeks,  and  the  Kiskiminetas*  Fiver;  from  the  west,  Buffalo 
creek  and  several  smaller  tributaries,  and  is  navigable  for  steam  boats 

*The  Indians  called  this  river,  Kee-ak-kshe-man-nit-toos,  which  signifies 
Cut  Spirit. — M'Cullough's  Narrative. 
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from  Pittsburg  to  Warren,  in  Warren  county.  Redbank  creek,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Big  and  Little  Sandy  Lick  creeks,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Armstrong  county.  Mahoning  creek,  (or  Mohul- 
bucteetam,)  a large  and  rapid  stream,  rises  on  the  east  border  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  after  flowing  about  forty  miles,  falls  into  the  Allegheny 
river  ten  miles  above  Kitianing.  Cowanshannock  creek  risses  on  the 
west  border  of  Indiana  county,  flows  westward,  and  empties  into  the 
Allegheny  river  two  miles  above  Kittaning.  Crooked  creek  rises  also 
in  Indiana  county,  and  flows  west  and  north-west  through  Armstrong, 
into  the  Allegheny  river,  six  miles  below  Kittaning  borough.  This 
creek  affords  many  good  mill  seats.  Six  or  seven  large  flouring  mills 
are  in  operation  on  its  banks.  The  Kiskiminetas  river,  formed  by  the 
union  of  Conemaugh  river  and  the  Loyalhanna,  with  their  tributaries, 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  this  county ; it  is  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  ; it  is  noted  for  the  salt  works  in  its  vicinity, 
and  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  canals.  Buffalo  creek  rises 
in  Sugar  creek  township,  flows  southward  about  twenty  miles,  affording 
in  its  course  water  power  for  a number  of  mills,  and  empties  into  the 
Allegheny  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  other  creeks  in  this  county  : Piney,  Mill,  Licking, 
Plum,  Bear,  Catfish,  Limestone ; and  some  runs:  Glade, Laurel,  Cherry, 
Denniston’s,  &c. 

The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  along  the  whole  southern  boundary  of 
this  county,  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  A turnpike  road  passes 
through  Kittaning  to  Butler.  Common  roads  are  generally  kept  in  good 
order;  they  are  always  passable. 

Education  receives  a due  share  of  attention.  The  Kittaning  Academy, 
incorporated  April  2,  1821,  to  which  the  State  gave  $2,000,  exerts  a 
good  influence  in  the  cause.  There  are  14  school  districts,  and  152 
common  schools,  in  which  3,585  males,  and  2,907  females  were  taught 
five  months  in  1845.  A school  tax  of  $4,242,14  was  levied.  The 
State  appropriation  was  $2,429,94.  Teachers -were  paid  $16,25  per 
month. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Lutherans,  German  Reformed,  Episcopalians,  Associate  Presbyterians. 

Kittaning,  laid  out  in  1804,  formerly  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town 
of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  forty  miles  north-east  from  Pittsburg.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated April  2d,  1821.  It  has  a court-house,  a prison,  an  academy, 
a female  seminary,  and  several  churches.  Population  in  1840,  1,323. 
The  place  is  healthy,  and  well  situated  for  manufacturing  purposes.— 
Coal  is  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  The  Allegheny 
affords  ready  access  to  market  by  boats.  A turnpike  road  leads  sixteen 
miles  west  to  Butler,  and  another  twenty-four  miles  south-east  to  Indi- 
ana. The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a ferry  boat,  driven  by  the  force  of 
the  current. 

The  old  Indian  village  that  occupied  this  site  was  destroyed*  by  John 
Armstrong,  in  1756. 


*See  Armstrong’s  Expedition  for  an  account  of  its  destruction. 
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Freeport,  sixteen  miles  below  Kittaning,  and  twenty-eight  from  Pitts- 
burg, is  a flourishing  town  on  the  Allegheny  river.  It  was  laid  out  by 
Mr.  David  Todd,  in  1796,  and  for  a long  time  known  as  Todds  town.— 
It  contains  five  churches,  two  steam  woollen  factories,  a steam  grist-mill, 
and  saw-mill.  Population  in  1840,  727.  The  Western  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  crosses  the  Allegheny  above,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  then  crosses  Buffalo  creek  on  an  aqueduct,  a 
short  distance  below.  This  place  is  the  principal  depot  for  merchan- 
dize coming  from  the  eastward  for  the  supply  of  Armstrong  and  other 
northern  counties  on  the  Allegheny  river. 

Lef.chburg,  named  after  Mr.  Leech,  the  well  known  and  distinguished 
forwarding  merchant,  who  started  this  village  at  the  time  when  the  canal 
was  making,  is  situated  on  the  canal,  15  miles  from  Kittanning,  and  35 
from  Pittsburg.  It  contains  about  fifty  dwellings,  several  stores,  Ac. 
At  this  place  there  is  a large  dam  built  across  the  Kiskiminetas  river,  27 
feet  high  and  574  long,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  canal 
from  that  point  to  Pittsburg.  This  forms  an  immense  water  power, 
which  belongs  to  the  State,  and  will,  when  applied  to  propelling  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  make  Leechburg  a place  of  great  importance.  The 
business  of  building  canal  boats  has  been  extensively  carried  on  here. 

Washington,  Warren,  Middletown,  Lawrenceburg,  are  small  villages, 
with  a population  of  from  125  to  300. 

“ Several  of  the  exploits  of  Capt.  Samuel  Brady,  the  captain  of  the 
spies,  occurred  within  the  limits  of  Armstrong  county.  The  extract 
given  below  is  from  the  sketches  of  Brady’s  adventures  published  in  the 
Blairsville  Record  in  1832.  These  sketches  were  written  by  Mr. 
McCabe,  of  Indiana,  and  the  facts  were  principally  derived  from  the 
brother  of  Capt.  Bradv,  who  still  lives  in  Indiana  county. 

“Capt.  Samuel  Brady  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  in  Cumberland 
county,  in  1758,  but  soon  after  removed  with  his  father  to  the  West 
Branch  of  Susquehanna,  a few  miles  above  Northumberland.  Cradled 
amid  the  alarms  and  excitements  of  a frontier  exposed  to  savage  war- 
fare, Brady's  military  propensities  were  very  early  developed.  He 
eagerly  sought  a post  in  the  revolutionary  army ; was  at  the  siege  of 
Boston  ; a lieutenant  at  the  massacre  of  the  Paoli ; and  in  1779  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Pitt  with  the  regiment  under  Gen.  Broadhead.  A short 
time  previous  to  this,  both  his  father  and  brother  had  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  Indians;  and  from  that  moment  Brady  took  a solemn  oath  of  ven- 
gence  against  all  Indians.  And  his  future  life  was  devoted  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow.  While  Gen.  Broadhead  held  command  at  Fort  Pitt, 
(1780-81,)  Brad  v was  often  selected  to  command  small  scouting  parties 
sent  into  the  Indian  country  north  and  west  of  the  fort,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  savages;  a charge  which  Brady  always  fulfilled  with 
his  characteristic  courage  and  sagacity. 

“ Brady’s  success  as  a partisan  had  acquired  for  him  its  usual  results 
— approbation  with  some,  and  envy  with  others.  Some  of  his  brother 
officers  censured  the  commandant  for  affording  him  such  frequent  op- 
portunities for  honorable  distinction.  At  length  open  complaint  was 
made,  accompanied  by  a request,  in  the  nature  of  a demand,  that  others 
should  be  permitted  to  share  with  Brady  the  perils  and  honors  of  the 
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; service,  abroad  from  the  fort.  The  general  apprised  Brady  of  what  had 
| passed,  who  readily  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements; and  an  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for  testing  its 
efficiency. 

“The  Indians  made  an  inroad  into  the  Sewickly  settlement,  commit- 
ting the  most  barbarous  murders,  of  men,  women  and  children  ; stealing 
such  property  as  was  portable,  and  destroying  all  else.  The  alarm  was 
brought  to  Pittsburg,  and  a party  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the 
emulous  officers,  despatched  for  the  protection  of  the  settlements,  and 
chastisement  of  the  foe.  From  i his  expedition  Brady  was  of  course 
excluded  ; but  the  restraint  was  irksome  to  his  feelings. 

) “ The  day  after  the  detachment  had  marched,  Brady  solicited  permis- 
sion from  his  commander  to  take  a small  party  for  the  purpose  of 

■ “catching  the  Indians;”  but  was  refused.  By  dint  of  importunity, 

however,  he  at  length  wrung  from  him  a reluctant  consent,  and  the 

I command  of  five  men  $ to  this  he  added  his  pet  Indian,  and  made  hasty 
preparation. 

1 “Instead  of  moving  towards  Sewickly,  as  the  first  detachment  had 
; done,  he  crossed  the  Allegheny  at  Pittsburg,  and  proceeded  up  the  river. 

■ Conjecturing  that  the  Indians  had  descended  that  stream  in  canoes,  till 
t near  the  settlement,  he  was  careful  to  examine  the  mouths  of  all  creeks 

coming  into  it,  particularly  from  the  southeast.  At  the  mouth  of  Big 
Mahoning,  about  six  miles  above  Kittanning,  the  canoes  were  seen 
1 drawn  up  to  its  western  bank.  He  instantly  retreated  down  ihe  river, 

: and  waited  for  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  made  a raft,  and 

1 crossed  to  the  Kittanning  side.  He  then  proceeded  up  to  the  creek,  and 
found  that  the  Indians  had,  in  the  meantime,  crossed  the  creek,  as  their 
canoes  were  now  drawn  to  its  upper  or  northeastern  bank. 

“The  country  on  both  sides  of  Mahoning,  at  its  mouth,  is  rough  and, 
{ mountainous;  and  the  stream,  which  was  then  high,  very  rapid.  Sev- 
eral ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  wade  it,  which  they  at  length  suc- 
fj  ceeeed  in  doing,  three  or  four  miles  above  the  canoes.  Next  a fire  was 
f made,  their  clothing  dried,  and  arms  inspected ; and  the  party  moved 
towards  the  Indian  camp,  which  was  pitched  on  the  second  bank  of  the 
river.  Brady  placed  his  men  at  some  distance,  on  the  lower  or  first  bank. 

“The  Indians  had  brought  from  Sewickly  a stallion,  which  they  had 
I fettered  and  turned  to  pasture  on  the  lower  bank.  An  Indian,  probably 
the  owner,  under  the  law  of  arms,  came  frequently  down  to  him,  and 
5 occasioned  the  party  no  little  trouble.  The  horse,  too,  seemed  willing 
i to  keep  their  company,  and  it  required  corsiderable  circumspection  to 
avoid  all  intercourse  with  either.  Brady  became  so  provoked  that  he 
had  a strong  inclination  to  tomahawk  the  Indian,  but  his  calmer  judg- 
ment repudiated  the  act,  as  likely  to  put  to  hazard  a more  decisive  and 
important  achievement. 

“At  length  the  Indians  seemed  quiet,  and  the  captain  determined  to 
! pay  them  a closer  visit.  He  had  got  quite  near  their  fires  ; his  pet  In- 
i' dian  had  caught  him  by  the  hair  and  gave  it  a pluck,  intimating  the 
> advice  to  retire,  which  he  would  not  venture  to  whisper;  but  finding 
Brady  regardless  of  it,  had  crawled  off — when  the  captain,  who  was 
scanning  their  numbers,  and  the  position  of  their  guns,  observed  one 
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throw  off  his  blanket  and  rise  to  his  feet.  It  was  altogether  impracti- 
cable for  Brady  to  move  without  being  seen.  He  instantly  decided  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  risk  what  might  happen.  He  drew  his  head 
slowly  beneath  the  brow  of  the  bank,  putting  his  forehead  to  the  eartli 
for  concealment.  His  next  sensation  was  that  of  warm  water  poured 
into  the  hollow  of  his  neck,  as  from  the  spout  of  a teapot,  which,  trick- 
ling down  his  back  over  the  chilled  skin,  produced  a feeling  that  even 
his  iron  nerves  could  scarce  master.  He  felt  quietly  for  his  tomahawk, 
and  had  it  been  about  him  he  probably  would  have  used  it;  but  he  had 
divested  himself  even  of  that  when  preparing  to  approach  the  fires,  lest 
by  striking  against  the  stones  or  gravel,  it  might  give  alarm.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore,  “nolens  volens,”  to  submit  to  this  very  unpleasant 
operation,  until  it  should  please  his  warriorship  to  refrain ; which  he 
soon  did,  and  returning  to  his  place  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  blanket, 
and  composed  himself  for  sleep  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“ Brady  returned  to  and  posted  his  men,  and  in  the  deepest  silence  all 
awaited  the  break  of  day.  When  it  appeared,  the  Indians  arose  and 
stood  around  their  fires  ; exulting,  doubtless,  in  the  scalps  they  had 
taken,  the  plunder  they  had  acquired,  and  the  injury  they  had  inflicted 
on  their  enemies.  Precarious  joy — short-lived  triumph  ! Th e avenger 
of  blood  was  beside  them  ! At  a signal  given,  seven  rifles  cracked,  and 
five  Indians  were  dead  ere  they  fell.  Brady’s  well  known  war  cry  was 
heard,  his  party  was  among  them,  and  their  guns  (mostly  empty)  were 
all  secured.  The  remaining  Indians  instantly  fled  and  disappeared. 
One  was  pursued  by  the  trace  of  his  bio  >d,  which  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  stanching.  The  pet  Indian  then  imitated  the  cry  of  a 
young  wolf,  which  was  answered  by  the  wounded  man,  and  the  pursuit 
again  renewed.  A second  time  the  wolf-cry  was  given  and  answered, 
and  the  pursuit  continued  into  a windfall.  Here  he  must  have  espied  his 
pursuers,  for  he  answered  no  more  Brady  found  his  remains  there 
three  weeks  afterwards,  being  led  to  the  place  bv  ravens  that  were  prey- 
ing on  the  carcass.  The  horse  was  unfettered,  the  plunder  gathered, 
and  the  party  commenced  their  return  to  Pittsburg,  most  of  them  de- 
scending in  the  Indian  canoes.  Three  days  after  their  return,  the  first 
detachment  came  in.  They  reported  that  they  had  followed  the  In- 
dians closely,  but  that  the  latter  had  got  into  their  canoes  and  made  their 
escape.” 
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BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Beaver  county  was  erected  March  12,  1800.  It  was  formed  out  of 
parts  of  Allegheny  and  Washington,  and  bounded:  “Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sewickly  creek,  on  the  Ohio  river;  thence  up  the  said 
creek  to  the  west  line  of  Alexander’s  district  depreciation  lands ; thence 
northerly  along  the  said  line,  and  continuing  the  same  course  to  the  north 
line  of  the  first  donation  district  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  ; 
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thence  southerly  along  the  said  boundary  across  the  Ohio  river,  at  a 
point  in  the  said  boundary,  from  which  a line  to  be  run  at  a right  angle 
easterly  will  strike  White’s  mill  on  Raccoon  creek,  and  from  such  point 
along  the  said  easterly  line  to  the  said  mill,  leaving  the  said  mill  in  the 
county  of  Beaver;  thence  on  a straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Se- 
wickly  creek,  the  place  of  begining.” 

Jonathan  Coulter,  Joseph  Hemphill  and  Denny  McLure,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  erect  public  buildings.  Beaver  Town  was 
named  in  the  act,  as  the  county  seat. 

Beaver  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer  county,  on  the  east 
by  Butler,  on  the  south-east  by  Allegheny,  on  the  south  by  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Length  34 
miles,  breadth  19,  area  649  square  miles:  containing  413,440  acres. — 
The  population  in  1800,  was  5,776:  in  1810,  12,168:  in  1820,  15,340; 
in  1830,  24,206;  in  1840,  29,368. 

The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  the  population  of  each  town- 
ship, according  to  the  census  of  1810,  ’20,  ’30  and  ’40: 


TOWNSHIPS BOROUGHS. 

POPULATION. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Beaver, 

445 

North  Beaver, 

932 

1,206 

1,892 

2,293 

Little  Beaver, 

1,379 

1,144 

1,825 

1,254 

South  Beaver, 

1,351 

800 

829 

1,024 

Ohio, 

1,128 

1,075 

1,122 

1,273 

Brighton, 

738 

901 

902 

Chippevvay, 

443 

580 

610 

Raccoon, 

871 

Greene, 

1,245 

1,194 

1,709 

1,500 

Beaver  borough, 

426 

605 

914 

551 

Bridgewater, 

634 

Fallstown, 

386 

565 

Darlington, 

220 

New  Brighton, 

981 

New  Sewickly, 

878 

1,367 

1,902 

1,740 

Rochester, 

548 

Shenango, 

679 

1,098 

1,907 

1,435 

Slippery  Rock, 

1 ,224 

North  Sewickly, 

1,323 

1,774 

2,475 

2,992> 

Hanover, 

1,090 

1,147 

2,359 

1 ,662 , 

Hopewell, 

1,035 

1,492 

1,603 

Big  Beaver, 

707 

742 

1,243 

1,^39 

Moon, 

1,035 

826 

1,360 

748 

Phillipsburg, 

338 

Freedom, 

384 

Economy, 

1,220 

1,283 

Total,  12,168  15,340  24,206  29,368 

The  male  adult  population  was  variously  employed.  In  mining  19; 
agriculture  5,262;  commerce  120;  manufactures  and  trades,  1,540; 
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navigation  of  canals,  &c.,  eighty;  in  the  learned  professions,  112. 

Beaver  county  belongs  to  the  secondary  geological  formation.  Valu-! 
able  and  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  with  strata  of  limestone, 1 
occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county.  Near  Greensburg  is  a bed  ol ; 
canncl  < oal , about  eight  feet  thick,  resting  upon  three  feet  of  ordinary! 
bituminous  coal.  This  cannel  coal  is  light,  compact,  ignites  with  great  j 
facility,  and  burns  with  a strong  flame.  Iron  ore  of  various  kinds  has! 
been  found  in  many  parts  ; and  sulphur  and  alum  in  various  states  op 
combination. 

“ The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  rolling  rather  than  hilly,  with 
steep  and  precipitous  ascents  from  the  valleys  of  the  principal  water  { 
courses.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  bottom  lands  is  highly  fertile,  and; 
most  of  the  upland  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Agriculture  is  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry and  silk,  and  vine  for  grapes.  Considering  the  limited  extent  of 
this  county,  and  the  comparative  recent  date  of  its  settlement,  Beaver 
county  deserves  favorable  mention  for  the  rapidity  of  its  improvement, 
and  for  the  variety  of  its  productions  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  following,  compiled  from  the  last  census,  affords  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  products  and  wealth  of  this  county : 


Mineral , Agricultural,  Horticultural , Commercial , fyc..  Statistics  of 
Beaver  County , of  1840. 


Furnaces  4,  produced  260  tons  of  cast  iron,  capital  $30,000. 

Live  slock : 8,395  horses,  21,028  neat  cattle,  74,176  sheep,  33,355 
swine;  value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  $12,104. 

Cereal  grains,  &c.:  Wheat  326,663,  barley  6,376,  oats  515,985,  rye 
53,141,  buckwheat  75,336,  corn  233,735.  Pounds  of  wool  198,842, 
hops  1,278,  wax  627.  Bushels  of  potatoes  203,127  ; hay  19,550  tons; 
sugar  manufactured  35,718;  products  of  the  dairy  $12,157 ; products 
of  the  orchard  $9,573 ; gallons  of  wine  made  3,270  ; value  of  home- 
made goods  $36,301. 

Commerce,  &c.:  86  stores,  capital  $196,370;  lumber-yards  3,  capi- 
tal $2,570.  Value  of  lumber  produced  $5,578.  Value  of  machinery 
manufactured  $9,245.  Fulling  mills  8,  woollen  manufactories  8;  value 
of  manufactured  goods  $164,950  ; 157  persons  employed,  capital  $154,- 
400.  Cotton  manufactories  2.  with  2,800  spindles;  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles  $40,000  ; 65  persons  employed  ; capital  $50,000.  Hats, 
caps  and  bonnets  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $11,000.  Tanneries  30, 
tanned  6,003  sides  of  sole,  and  7,285  of  upper  leather;  employed  57 
hands  ; capital  $29,605;  all  other  manufactories  of  leather  64;  value  of 
manufactured  articles  $34,430 ; capital  $14,515.  Distilleries  13,  pro- 
duced 73,360  gallons;  4 breweries  produced  79,000  gallons.  Value  of 
carriages  $15,500  ; 28  men  employed  ; capital  $8,140.  Flouring  mills 
12,  grist  mills  60,  saw  mills  73,  oil  mills  3.  Value  of  boats  built  $53,- 
275.  Value  of  furniture  manufactured  $12,450.  Houses  built  of  brick 
19,  wooden  53.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  $724,958, 
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The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxable  in  1845,  was  $4,073,824, 
whereof  $3,096,566  was  real  estate. 

The  Ohio  river  flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  which 
it  enters  14  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  pursues  a northern  course  for 
about  12  miles,  where  receiving  Big  Beaver  creek,  it  turns  south-west, 
and  crosses  the  county  by  that  course  15  miles,  receiving  the  Big  Se- 
wickly  and  Raccoon  creeks.  Mahoning  and  Shenango  unite  and  form 
the  Beaver  river*,  which  flows  southward  nearly  through  the  middle  of 
the  county,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  near  the  town  of  Beaver.  On 
Beaver  river,  within  five  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  is  a suc- 
cession of  falls  and  rapids,  having  an  aggregate  descent  of  69  feet,  and 
affording  an  immense  water  power  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
purposes.  Besides  these  rivers,  there  are  many  important  creeks  in  this 
county' — Hickory,  Little,  Brush,  Mill,  Big  and  Little  Travis,  Raccoon, 
Slippery  Rock,  Conuquenessirig  ; and  several  rivers  or  rivulets.  The 
streams  collectively,  afford  an  incalculable  amount  of  water  power — the 
larger  ones  facilities  of  water  communications — especially  the  Ohio — 
with  the  east  and  west,  &c. 

u The  Beaver  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  extends  through 
this  county,  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river  to  Newcastle,  in  Mercer 
county,  where  it  connects  with  the  Erie  extension,  forming,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  latter  work,  a direct  communication  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  lake  Erie.  The  Mahoning,  or  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  con- 
nects the  Beaver  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  works  with  the  Ohio  canal 
at  Akron  ; and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  connects  the  same  works  by 
way  of  Little  Beaver  and  Sandy  rivers,  forming  a junction  with  the 
Ohio  canal  at  Bolivar.” 

Beaver,  the  county  town,  was  laid  out  more  than  fifty  years  ago. — 
“By  the  act  of  Sept.  28,  1791.  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  at  that  time,  was  instructed  to  be  caused  to  be  surveyed  200  acres 
of  land  in  town  lots,  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  on  or  near  the 
ground  where  the  Old  French  town  stood , and  also  1,000  acres  ad- 
joining, on  the  upper  side  thereof,  as  nearly  square  as  might  be,  in  out- 
lets, not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  acres  each.  By  the  same  act, 
500  acres  were  granted  for  an  academy.  Daniel  Leet  surveyed  the 
town  plot.”  In  1800  it  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  and  incorporated 
March  29,  1802.  Population  in  1840,  551.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
court  house  and  county  offices  of  brick,  a stone  jail,  a bank,  an  academy 
and  several  churches.  Its  situation  is  pleasant,  being  on  an  elevated 
plane  near  the  junction  of  Beaver  river  with  the  Ohio,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Bridgewater  is  situated  about  half  a mile  above  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver  river,  being  con- 
nected with  Rochester,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Beaver,  by  a handsome 
and  substantial  bridge.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  upon  a level  flat,  and 
contains  a number  of  fine  buildings,  manufactories,  commission  houses, 
hotels,  &c.  It  is  the  usual  landing  place  of  the  Pittsburg  steamboats, 
and  the  termination  of  the  stage  and  packet  routes  for  Cleaveland. 

Fallstown , at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  Beaver,  deriving  its  name  thence, 
is  famous  for  its  manufactures — woollens,  cottons,  paper,  linseed  oil, 
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wire,  scythes,  window  sash,  ploughs,  baskets,  carpets,  lasts,  cording 
machines,  steam  engines ; for  its  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  and  other 
industrial  operations,  in  which  water  power  may  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage. Abundance  of  coal  is  found  contiguous  to  the  town. 

New  Brighton , a handsome  village,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  connected  with  Fallstown  by  a handsome  permanent  bridge. 
Water  power  is  also  great  here  ; and  various  manufactories  and  mills 
are  in  operation  here.  Though  this  place  sprung  into  existence  since 
1830,  it  contains  a population  of  1,000,  several  churches,  a female  semi- 
nary of  advanced  standing,  and  a kindred  institution  to  promote  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  1793,  a military  block  house  stood  here,  with 
a garrison,  commanded  by  Major  Tooney. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  Colonel  Boquet’s  Ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  in  the  year  1764,  notices  this  region  of 
country.  He  says  : “Friday,  October  5th,  1764. — In  this  day’s  march 
the  army  passed  through  Logstown,  situated  seventeen  and  a half  miles, 
fifty-seven  perches,  by  the  path,  from  Fort  Pitt.  This  place  was  noted 
before  the  last  war,  for  the  great  trade  carried  on  there  by  the  English 
and  French ; but  its  inhabitants,  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  aban- 
doned it  in  1750.  The  lower  town  extended  about  sixty  perches  over 
a rich  bottom,  to  the  foot  of  a low,  steep  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which,  i 
near  the  declivity,  stood  the  upper  town,  commanding  a most  agreeahle 
prospect  over  the  lower,  and  quite  across  the  Ohio,  which  is  about  five 
hundred  yards  wide  here,  and  by  its  majestic  and  easy  current,  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Proceeding  beyond  Logstown,  through  f 
a fine  country,  interspersed  with  hills  and  rich  valleys,  watered  by  i 
many  rivulets,  and  covered  with  stately  timber,  they  came  to  camp  No.  i 
4,  on  a level  piece  of  ground,  with  a thicket  in  the  rear,  a small  preci- 
pice  round  the  front,  with  a run  of  water  at  the  foot,  and  good  food  for  ♦ 
cattle.  This  day’s  march  was  nine  and  a half  miles,  and  fifty-three  t 
perches. 

M Saturday,  October  6th,  at  about  three  miles  distance  from  this  camp 
they  came  again  to  the  Ohio,  pursuing  its  course  half  a mile  farther,  and 
then  turning  off*,  over  a steep  ridge,  they  crossed  Big  Beaver  creek,  j 
which  is  twenty  perches  wide,  the  ford  stony,  and  pretty  deep.  It  runs 
through  a rich  vale,  with  a pretty  strong  current,  its  banks  high,  the  up- 
land adjoining  it  very  good,  the  timber  tall  and  young.  About  a mile 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  stood  formerly  a large  town,  on  a 
steep  bank,  built  by  the  French,  of  squ  ire  logs,  with  stone  chimneys, 
for  some  of  the  Shawanese,  Delaware  and  Mingo  tribes,  who  abandoned 
it  in  the  year  1758,  when  the  French  deserted  Fort  Duquesne.  Near 
the  fording  of  Beaver  creek,  also  stood  about  seven  houses,  which  were 
deserted  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  after  their  defeat  at  Bushy  run, 
when  they  forsook  all  their  remaining  settlements  in  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

Brighton , on  the  west  side  of  Beaver  river,  four  miles  above  its 
mouth,  is  a flourishing  place,  commanding  unlimited  wafer  power  from  | 
the  river,  with  a fall  of  about  twenty  feet.  Here  is  a flourishing  mill,  j 
capable  of  manufacturing  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day ; an  ex-  1 
tensive  cotton  factory,  a large  paper  mill,  an  extensive  tannery,  a nurn- 
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ber  of  mechanical  establishments,  and  a neat  and  commodious  meeting 
house  and  school  room  accommodates  a population  of  about  300. 

Sharon , a flourishing  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Ohio,  having  an  iron  foundry,  an  extensive  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  tubs  and  buckets,  and  two  keel  and  canal  boat 
yards.  There  is  a church  here.  Population  300. 

Freedom , laid  out  in  1832,  by  Phillips  & Graham,  is  a brisk  place, 
on  the  Ohio,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Beaver.  It  has  several 
manufactories ; one  for  steam  engines  and  boilers,  and  a boat  yard  for 
the  building  of  steam  boats.  Population  about  400. 

Rochester,  (formerly  Bolesville,)  is  directly  opposite  Bridgewater.— 
The  location  is  healthy  and  elevated,  presenting  a fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  rivers.  A considerable  forwarding  business  is 
done  here.  Population  about  360. 

Fhillipsburg,  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Beaver,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  was  formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  Phillips  & Graham,  who 
had  connected  with  it  an  extensive  steam  boat  yard.  In  1832,  they 
sold  it  to  Count  De  Leon  and  his  associates.  Population  between  300 
and  400. 

“ Economy  is  a German  settlement  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
18  miles  below  Pittsburg.  The  town  contains  about  100  houses,  and  is 
situated  on  a beautiful  plain  about  80  feet  above  the  river.  This  town, 
together  with  a tract  of  land  containing  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres, 
is  the  property  of  the  “ Harmony  Society,”  who,  under  the  direction  of 
George  Kapp,  emigrated  from  Germany  about  the  year  1805,  and  first 
settled  at  Harmony  in  Butler  county.  From  this  place  they  removed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  they  cleared 
a large  tract  of  land,  built  a town,  and  established  various  manufactories. 
Here  they  remained  about  ten  years  ; but  finding  the  climate  unhealthy 
they  resolved  to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1825  established  them- 
selves in  their  present  location,  where  by  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
habits  of  enterprise,  industry  and  economy,  they  soon  succeeded  in 
founding  a flourishing  and  beautiful  settlement. 

Their  property  is  held  in  common  as  the  general  and  indivisible 
stock  of  the  society,  and  all  persons  who  may  unite  with  them  and  add 
their  property  to  the  common  stock,  are  permitted,  if  they  quit  the  com- 
munity, to  withdraw  the  principal  without  interest.  They  have  a wool- 
len manufactory,  propelled  by  steam,  in  which  from  70,000  to  80,000 
pounds  of  wool  are  annually  converted  into  broad  cloth,  satinet,  flannel, 
and  blankets  of  superior  quality.  Their  cotton  manufactory  and  grist 
mill  are  also  driven  by  steam  ; in  the  former  about  300  bales  of  cotton 
are  used  in  a year.  Within  the  last  few  years  their  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  culture  and  production  of  silk,  which  in  1840  amounted 
to  2,389  pounds,  being  manufactured  into  silk  goods  of  various  de- 
scriptions. 

‘‘Most  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  mechanical  industry  are  likewise 
carried  on,  as  well  for  their  own  use  and  comfort  as  also  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  country  neighbors  of  the  adjoining  settlements,  with 
whom  a considerable  business  is  transacted  by  way  of  sale  and  exchange. 

“In  the  lower  story  of  a brick  building,  120  by  60  feet,  they  have  an 
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extensive  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  a large  number  of  paintings,  ? 
and  a fine  collection  of  mineral  specimens.  The  upper  st  >ry  of  this 
building  consists  of  one  spacious  room,  in  which  the  whole  society  on 
certain  occasions  dine  together,  as  on  the  celebration  of  their  yearly 
harvest  home,  the  anniversary  of  their  association,  and  other  days  of 
importance  to  them. 

M They  have  a large  brick  church  in  which  they  meet  for  worship  i 
twice  on  Sunday,  and  on  one  evening  during  the  week.  Their  leader 
delivers  a discourse  in  the  German  language,  which  is  generally  spoken  - 
among  them,  although  many  of  them  understand  and  speak  English. 

A large  and  commodious  school  house  is  erected  for  the  education  of  i 
their  children : they  have  a physician  of  their  own,  and  an  apothecary  j 
shop  for  the  supply  of  medicines.  A large  and  well  arranged  hotel  is 
kept  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  in  which  travellers  and  visiters  l 
are  accommodated  ; and  a post  office  is  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  I 
settlement. 

“Their  large  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  lj 
swine,  are  of  good  stock,  and  being  well  managed  and  carefully  provided  j 
for,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  the  western  country. 

‘‘In  their  agricultural  operations  they  are  surpassed  by  few,  if  any: 
their  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  vineyards,  nurseries  of  fruit  trees  and  ! 
gardens,  are  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and  form  a pleasing  subject  » 
of  admiration  to  the  many  travellers  who  visit  this  interesting  place. 

“ Each  department  or  branch  of  business  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
foreman  or  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every  thing  is  i 
properly  performed  according  to  the  standing  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  society,  and  to  do  justice  and  act  impartially  to  all  the  members  in  i 
the  distribution  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

“ This  little  community  presents  a pleasing  and  instructive  example  * 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  habits  of  industry,  morality  and  strict  it 
adherence  to  sound  religious  principles.  They  show  how  much  the  i 
sum  of  human  misery  may  be  lessened  by  dwelling  in  harmony,  una- 
nimity and  peace;  and  how  greatly  the  happiness  of  the  human  family 
may  be  promoted  by  the  combined  and  benevolent  action  of  both  heart  l , 
and  hand.” — Trego.  , 

Darlington , (formerly  Greersburg)a  thriving  village  on  Little  Beaver  ; , 
Creek,  nine  miles  north-west  of  Beaver,  was  incorporated  March  28,  | t 
1820,  and  its  name  changed  to  Darlington  bv  an  act  April  6,  1830.  jl  , 
It  contains  about  70  dwellings,  1 academy  and  a church.  Population  in  „ 
1820, 240.  j, 

Frankfort,  Hookstown,  Georgetown,  Petersburg,  Mount  Jackson,  are  ; 
also  small  villages  in  this  county.  I a] 

As  early  as  1748,  Conrad  Weiser,  (see  his  Journal,  p.  14,)  had  been  „ 
in  this  county  ; and  Washington  in  1753  (see  Ap.  p.  38).  ,i 

First  settlements  made  within  this  county  were,  as  already  stated,  by  cj 
Moravians,  in  the  year  1770,  immediately  after  leaving  Lawunakhannek.* 
George  H.  Loskiel,  in  his  History  of  the  Moravian  Mission,  has  j j' 
given  a detailed  account  of  this  settlement,  which  is  here  inserted  with-  H ,, 
out  abridgement : | ce 

* See  p.  46,  ante . fl 
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“ April  17th,  1770,  the  congregation  of  Lawunakhannek  broke  up, 
and  set  out  in  sixteen  canoes,  passing  down  the  river  Ohio  by  Pittsburg 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  Creek  ; which  they  entered,  and  proceeded 
up  to  the  falls,  where  they  had  to  unload  and  transport  their  goods  and 
canoes  by  land.  One  of  these  carrying  places  detained  them  two  days. 
The  frequentrepetition  of  this  troublesome  work  caused  them  to  be  very 
thankful  when  they  met  Glikkikan  with  some  horses  from  Kaskaskunk 
for  their  use. 

“ Thus  after  a tedious  journey,  during  which  they  had  however  held 
their  daily  meetings  as  often  as  their  situation  would  permit,  refreshing 
their  souls  by  the  comfortable  word  of  God,  they  at  length  arjived  on 
the  3d  of  May  in  the  country  where  they  intended  to  build  their  new 
settlement.  The  spot  appointed  for  them  could  not  have  been  better 
chosen,  and  there  was  good  land  sufficient  to  supply  an  hundred  fami- 
lies. They  now  informed  Pakanke,  the  head  chief  in  Kaskaskunk,  *<nd 
his  council,  of  their  arrival.  During  the  formalities  asual  on  such  occa- 
sions, both  Brother  Zeisberger,  and  the  Indian  deputies,  delivered  seve- 
ral copious  speeches,  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskunk,  from  the 
very  beginning,  a just  idea  of  their  new  neighbors,  and  Pakanke  bid 
them  welcome  in  the  same  number  of  speeches.  Captain  Glikkikan 
could  now  no  longer  bear  to  live  at  Kaskaskunk,  but  desired  leave  to 
dwell  with  the  brethren.  The  latter  exhorted  him  well  to  consider,  that 
in  so  doing  he  would  exchange  an  honorable  office,  power  and  friends, 
for  reproach,  contempt  and  persecution.  But  his  declarations  were  so 
firm  and  sincere,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  refuse  his  request. 

“The  Indians  were  now  diligently  at  work  in  their  plantations,  and 
dwelt  in  the  mean  time  in  bark  huts.  They  also  built  a large  hut  for 
the  meetings  of  the  congregation,  which  were  numerously  attended  bv 
the  people  from  Kaskaskunk.  The  settlement  made  by  the  brethren 
here,  was  called  Languntoutenuenk,  orFriedensstadt,  the  Town  of  Peace. 

“ June  12th,  the  first  baptism  was  administered  in  this  place,  to  the 
wife  of  the  blind  Chief  Solomon,  w ho  had  formerly  opposed  her  husband 
with  great  violence,  but  afterwards  became  thoughtful,  and  anxious  to 
obtain  salvation.  Glikkikan  and  others,  who  had  never  seen  this  trans- 
action, were  struck  with  wonder  and  amazement,  and  the  whole  assembly 
was  so  powerfully  pervaded  by  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  God, 
that  the  Brethren  Zeisberger  and  Senseman  were  overcome  with  joy, 
and  filled  with  renewed  courage,  boldly  to  maintain  their  post,  even 
under  the  most  grievous  oppressions,  and  gladly  to  venture  their  lives 
ill  endeavoring  to  lead  souls  to  Christ. 

“The  Indians  in  the  neighboring  country  were  astonished  or  rather 
alarmed  to  see  a people  settle  among  them,  so  much  differing  in  manners 
and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  to  hear  a doctrine  preached,  of  which 
they  never  befoie  had  any  idea.  In  some  this  astonishment  was  soon 
changed  into  displeasure  and  animosity.  Glikkikan’s  retiring  from  Kas- 
kaskunk to  Friedenstadt,  occasioned  universal  dissatisfaction.  His 
friends  spared  no  pains  to  prevent  it  by  kind  persuasions  ; but  finding 
them  useless,  they  railed  most  bitterly  against  him,  calling  him  a sor- 
cerer, by  which  they  even  endangered  his  life.  The  old  Chief,  Pa- 
keank,  who  had  always  employed  him  as  his  speaker,  and  looked  upon 
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him  as  his  right  hand,  altered  his  friendly  behaviour  towards  the 
brethren,  and  denied  his  having  invited  them  into  the  country,  charging 
Glikkikan  with  it.  He  even  attacked  him  publicly,  and  in  great  wrath 
said,  ‘ And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I sup-  i 
pose  you  intend  to  get  a white  skin  ? But  I tell  you,  not  even  one  of 
your  feet  will  turn  white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a brave 
and  honored  man,  sitting  next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  I 
blanket  and  considered  the  belts  of  wampum  lying  before  us  ? Now 
you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and  think  to  have  found  something  bet- 
ter. Some  time  or  other  you  will  find  yourself  deceived.’  Glikkikan 
replied  briefly  thus  : * It  is  very  true,  I have  gone  over  to  them,  and 
with  them  I will  live  and  die.’  Though  Colonel  Croghan,  an  English 
officer,  exhorted  Pakanke  not  to  oppose  the  brethren,  but  to  suffer  all  ( 
those  Indians,  who  wished  to  hear  the  Gospel,  to  go  to  them,  adding,  • 
that  they  aimed  at  nothing,  but  the  real  welfare  and  interest  of  the  In- 
dians ; and  though  Pakanke  promised  fair,  yet  he  remained  an  enemy, 
and  many  were  deterred  from  coming  to  Friedenstadt.  About  this  time 
a very  bad  epidemical  disease  prevailed  among  the  Delawares,  which  I 

took  off  great  numbers,  and  was  ascribed  by  the  heathen  to  the  power  i 

of  magic.  Many  of  the  Chiefs  and  counsellors  at  Gekelemukpechuenk 
and  other  places  conceived  a notion,  that  they  could  not  remedy  this 
evil  in  any  other  way  than  by  unanimously  resolving  to  receive  and  be-  j 
lieve  the  word  of  God.  As  it  was  soon  known  that  Pakanke  was  averse 
to  the  cause,  the  Chief  and  council  of  Gekelemukpechuenk  sent  him  a 
black  belt  of  wampum  of  a fathom  in  length,  with  the  following  mes- 
sage : ‘ There  is  a contagion  among  us  : many  Indians  die,  and  this  evil 
has  lasted  some  years  : we  shall  all  soon  be  destroyed,  unless  some  help 
be  procured.  Convene  a council  upon  this  belt.  Whoever  does  not 
receive  this  belt,  shall  be  considered  as  an  enemy  and  murderer  of  his  f 
people,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  treat  him  according  to  his  deserts.’  i 
This  message  being  of  mysterious  import,  Pakanke  was  left  to  guess  its 
meaning.  But  he  pretended  not  to  understand,  that  it  implied,  that  they 
should  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  only  remedy. 

The  brethren  found  meanwhile,  that  it  would  be  highly  necessary  for 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  to  remove  a misunderstanding  which  prevailed 
among  the  heathen  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Christian  Indians.  They 
asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  changed  their  mode  of  living  and  re- 
fused to  join  in  their  vices,  they  likewise  withdrew  their  contributions 
towards  the  support  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  would  no  more  assist 
in  furnishing  the  usual  quantity  of  wampum,  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  , 

Chiefs.  The  missionaries  therefore  took  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  ■ 

a formal  declaration  from  the  believing  Indians,  in  all  places,  to  this  . 

effect:  “That  though  they  never  intended  to  interfere,  either  with  the  | 

affairs  of  state  or  with  the  wars  of  the  savages,  yet  they  were  always  j 

willing  1o  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burden  in  times  of  peace,  and 
to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  attending  all  measures  adopted  for  , 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  were  not  meant  to  molest  either  the  \\  j 
white  people  or  the  Indian  nations;  but  upon  this  positive  condition,  c 

that  the  Chiefs,  counsellors,  and  captains  of  all  the  different  tribes  \ 

should  never  claim  the  least  authority  over  the  missionaries,  but  leave  ! n 
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them  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased,  and  in  case  of  their  return 
to  Bethlehem,  to  send  other  brethren  in  their  room.”  This  declaration 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  was  answered  by  all  the  Chiefs  in  very  civil 
terms,  and  by  some  by  formal  embassies,  and  prevented  much  enmity, 
to  which  the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers  might  have  otherwise 
been  exposed.  At  Goschgoschuenk,  Wangomen  was  appointed  deputy, 
and  sent  by  the  council  with  a full  and  concise  answer,  couched  in  the 
most  courteous  terms,  to  Friedensstadt,  and  thence  to  Pakanke  at  Kas- 
I kaskunk,  to  inform  him  and  his  council  of  the  adoption  of  the  brethren 
into  the  Monsy  tribe,  desiring  him  to  send  the  message  forward  to  the 
rest  of  the  Delaware  tribes,  and  with  their  consent  to  the  Iroquois,  Dela- 
mattenoos,  and  Shawanese,  and  to  appoint  and  acknowledge  the  above- 
mentioned  umpire,  appointed  to  watch  over  the  due  observance  of  the 
covenant,  thus  made  between  the  brethren  and  the  Indian  nations. — 
Wangomen  executed  all  these  commissions  with  much  punctuality,  and 
appeared  to  have  laid  all  enmity  against  the  brethren  aside  ; he  was  even 
| commissioned  by  old  Pakanke,  who  also  pretended  to  be  reconciled 

; to  them,  to  go  in  person  to  Friedenshuetten,  and  invite  the  believing 

Indians  to  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kaskaskunk  and  build  a town 
for  themselves,  upon  any  spot  of  ground  they  might  choose. 

c‘  In  the  mean  time  our  Indians  began  on  the  23d  of  July  to  build  a 
regular  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver  creek,  erecting  block- 
houses, and  working  with  such  perseverance  and  diligence,  that  before 
! winter,  they  and  their  teachers  were  safely  and  conveniently  housed. — 
Then  the  statutes  of  the  congregation  were  made  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  every  thing  regulated  as  in  Friedenshuetten. 

“ October  28th,  the  missionary  John  George  Jungman  and  his  wife 
arrived  from  Bethlehem,  to  have  the  care  of  this  congregation,  and 
brought  a string  of  wampum  from  Colonel  Croghan  in  Pittsburg,  to 
Pakanke,  desiring  him  to  receive  the  missionary  and  his  wife  with  kind- 
I ness,  as  they  came  merely  from  benevolent  motives  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  Indians.  This  unsolicited  kind  interference 
of  the  Colonel  gave  much  pleasure  to  our  Indians  and  their  teachers, 
and  made  a good  impression  upon  Pakanke.  Brother  Senseman  re- 
turned to  Bethlehem  in  November,  having  been  a faithful  and  useful 
assistant  to  brother  Zeisberger,  with  whom  he  willingly  shared  distress 
and  danger. 

“ Both  missionaries  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  gracious  visitation  of  this 
country  by  the  Lord.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  remarkably 
evident  during  the  preaching  of  the  precious  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  heart  of  one  poor  sinner  after  the  other  was  opened,  and  led  to 
accept  of  the  gracious  invitation  which  he  gives  to  all  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden.  Glikkikan  was  so  much  moved  by  a discourse  delivered 
in  the  daily  meeting,  that  he  afterwards  wept  aloud  on  his  way  home. 
The  heathen  were  astonised,  that  such  a noted  and  valiant  captain  should 
weep  in  the  presence  of  his  former  acquaintance ; but  the  brethren 
praised  God  for  such  visible  proofs,  that  the  word  of  the  cross  of  Jesus 
can  even  break  and  melt  the  most  stubborn  and  proud  heart  of  a wild 
Indian.  One  of  Pakanke’s  sons,  having  listened  with  attention  to  a ser- 
mon, said:  “I  have  understood  all  I have  now  heard,  and  your  words 
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have  penetrated  into  my  heart:  now  I believe  that  they  are  true.”  An 
unbaptized  Indian  said  to  a visitor:  “ Whoever  will  consider  but  for  a 
moment,  must  plainly  see,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren  is  true ; and 
even  though  our  senses  cannot  rightly  comprehend  its  meaning,  yet  our 
hearts  feel  something  of  its  power,  as  often  as  we  hear  it.” 

“ Many  people  from  distant  places,  especially  from  Shenenge,  came 
to  hear  the  comfortable  Gospel,  which  encourages  sinners  with  all  their 
misery  to  turn  to  their  Redeemer. 

“ As  to  Friedensstadt  itself,  the  peace  of  God,  brotherly  love,  and  a 
desire  to  cleave  to  and  love  God  our  Savior,  prevailed  most  powerfully 
in  the  congregation.  The  baptized  improved  daily  in  a Christian  walk 
and  conversation,  and  greatly  valued  their  high  and  heavenly  calling. — 
One  of  them  said  to  a strange  Indian  : “ I cannot  indeed  speak  much  to 
you  at  present,  but  I will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  precious 
words  of  our  Savior,  with  which  the  most  delicious  food  in  the  world 
is  not  to  be  compared  for  sweetness and  then  brought  him  to  the 
chapel.  A noted  sorcerer,  who  came  to  see  Friendensstadt,  stood  listen- 
ing to  an  Indian  sister,  who  was  boldly  declaring  the  Gospel  to  some 
female  visitors  ; and  afterwards  said  that  he  had  a great  inclination  to 
try  his  legerdemain  tricks  upon  her,  and  to  do  her  an  injury.  When 
she  heard  this,  she  said : “ I do  not  fear  his  threats  ; for  if  any  one 
could  even  take  away  my  life  by  such  practices,  I should  then  go  home 
to  my  Savior,  where  I should  enjoy  much  greater  happiness  than  in  this 
life.”  The  labor  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  likewise  so  evident  in  the 
children,  and  the  Lord  perfected  praise  even  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes, 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  missionaries  were  filled  with  astonishment. 
Among  the  unbaptized  and  catechumens  the  awakening  was  solid  and 
general,  and  their  longing  after  grace  and  the  remission  of  sins  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  appeared  on  all  occasions.  The  missionaries  were  more 
particularly  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  above-mentioned  Captain  Glikkikan, 
and  a Chief,  called  Genaskund,  who  retired  with  them  from  Goschegos- 
chuenk,  were  the  most  humble  and  contrite  among  all  the  unbaptized, 
confessing  with  great  openness  their  sinful  and  abominable  manner  of 
living  among  the  heathen,  praying  God  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  as  the 
most  undeserving  prodigals,  and  earnestly  requesting  to  be  baptized. — 
They  both  received  this  favor  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  remained 
living  and  distinguished  examples  of  that  divine  truth,  that  no  sinner 
is  so  proud  and  depraved,  but  he  may  be  thoroughly  humbled,  changed, 
and  converted  to  God  by  the  power  of  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  Wangomen  came  to  Friedenshuetten,  to  de- 
liver the  above-mentioned  message  from  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the 
Delaware  nations  to  the  Indian  congregation,  and  also  to  invite  them  and 
the  congregation  in  Tschechschequannink  to  the  Allegheny,  that  is, 
to  the  country  on  the  Ohio.  The  Chiefs  declared,  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  believing  Indians  into  their  arms  as  friends,  and  permit  them 
to  choose  a tract  of  land,  where  they  might  live  together  as  Christians  in 
peace  and  safety  ; and  that  they  should  bring  their  white  teachers  with 
them,  who  should  be  considered  as  being  of  the  same  color  with  the 
Indians. 

“ At  the  particular  request  of  the  Chiefs,  Brother  Zeisberger  gave  a let- 
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ter  of  recommendation  to  the  deputies,  assuring  the  Indian  congregation, 
that  this  invitation  concealed  no  bad  design,  but  rather,  that  the  Chiefs, 
being  now  truly  desirous  that  they  and  their  young  people  might  hear 
the  Gospel,  wished  on  that  account  alone  that  brethren  might  reside 
among  them  ; our  Indians  however  mistrusted  the  contents  of  this  mes- 
sage, and  therefore  gave  the  following  short  answer  to  Wangomen  and 
the  other  delegates  : “ We  rejoice  that  Pakanke  and  the  other  Chiefs 
have  thought  on  us  with  so  much  kindness.  But  we  are  as  yet  too 
heavy  to  rise,  and  when  we  have  lightened  ourselves,  we  will  send  word 
to  the  Chiefs.”  Some  time  after  Chief  Netawatwees  in  Gekelemuk- 
peehuenk  repeated  this  invitation  in  a pressing  manner,  which  occasioned 
our  Indians  to  consider  more  particularly  about  it,  especially  as  the 
Wyandots  had  likewise  invited  them  to  move  to  their  land  on  the  Ohio, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  not  fell  the  ground  under  their  feet,  as  the 
Iroquois  had  done. 

“However,  no  resolution  was  taken,  till  the  month  of  May,  when 
Friedenshuetten  was  visited  by  the  Brethren  Christian  Gregor  and  John 
JLorete,  who  some  time  ago  arrived  from  Europe,  to  hold  a visitation  in 
all  the  brethren’s  settlements  in  North  America.  Bishop  Nathaniel 
Seidel  accompanied  them  from  Bethlehem,  a man  known  and  highly 
respected  by  many  of  our  Indians,  who  expressed  extraordinary  joy  at 
their  visit.  The  joy  of  the  two  European  brethren  was  great  indeed. 
They  saw  here  for  the  first  time,  a flock  of  Christian  Indians,  and  could 
not  sufficiently  praise  and  thank  God,  our  Savior,  for  the  gracious  work 
begun  among  these  nations,  supported  amidst  so  many  and  heavy  trials, 
and  miraculously  preserved,  although  exposed  to  so  many  threatening 
and  imminent  dangers. 

“ They  devoted  their  whole  time  and  labor  to  the  service  of  the  two 
congregations  in  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink,  conversed 
with  every  individual,  and  delivered  several  powerful  discourses,  espe- 
cially during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  interpreters  translating  their 
words  with  great  exactness.  They  baptised  several  Indians,  visited 
every  family,  and  both  their  conversation  with  individuals,  their  public 
ministry  and  their  benevolent  behavior,  tended  to  the  edification  and 
blessing  of  all  the  inhabitants.  They  likewise  examined  into  every 
particular  relating  to  the  inward  and  outward  state  of  the  mission,  and 
in  this  view  held  several  conferences  with  the  missionaries  and  the  In- 
dian assistants.  The  above  mentioned  invitation  given  to  our  people  by 
the  Delawares  was  also  maturely  considered,  and  the  conference,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Indian  congregation,  came  to  a resolution,  that 
next  autumn  some  families  should  remove  from  hence  to  Friedensstadt, 
that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  the  message  ; but  as  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  whole  congregation,  that  should  be  considered  and  finally 
decided  in  Bethlehem.  On  the  return  of  these  visitors  and  their  com- 
pany to  Bethlehem,  the  Indians  took  leave  of  them  with  the  most  cor- 
dial expression  of  love  and  gratitude,  recommending  themselves  to  the 
prayers  and  remembrance  of  all  the  brethren  in  Europe. 

“ David  Zeisberger  was  soon  after  called  from  Friedensstadt  to  Bethle- 
hem to  attend  a conference,  in  which  the  whole  situation  of  the  mission 
among  the  Indians  was  maturely  weighed  and  considered.  The  breth- 
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ren  were  convinced,  that  the  Indian  congregations  at  Friedenshuetten 
and  Tsehechschequannink  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
long  in  these  places,  partly  because  the  Iroquois  had  sold  the  land, 
and  various  troublesome  demands  upon  them  were  continually  renewed, 
partly  on  account  of  a contest  between  the  New  Englanders  and  the 
Indians  of  Wajomick,  by  which  Friedenshuetten  was  much  disturbed 
by  occasion  of  its  vicinity.  Besides  this,  the  Sennekas  by  their  bad 
behavior  gave  our  Indians  much  trouble,  the  white  people  being  too 
apt  to  suspect  the  latter  as  accomplices.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  in  favor  of  their  emigration  was  this,  that  the  number  of 
European  settlers  daily  increased,  both  above  and  below  Friedenshuet- 
ten, and  the  rum  trade  tended  to  seduee  the  young  people.  A final 
resolution  was  therefore  taken,  to  advise  the  Indian  congregation,  to 
accept  of  the  proposal  repeatedly  made  to  them,  to  remove  to  the  Ohio, 
and  to  consider  it  as  proceeding  from  a gracious  direction  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God. 

“ Brother  Zeisberger,  upon  his  return,  mentioned  this  advice  to  the 
Indians  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tsehechschequannink,  and  both  con- 
gregations resolved  to  remove  in  the  following  spring,  and  first  to  go 
to  Friedenstadt.  Some  families  went  thither  immediately,  in  order  to 
lay  out  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  both  for  themselves  and  the  congre- 
gations that  were  to  follow  them. 

“During  these  transactions  a very  painful  circumstance  happened 
at  Friedenshuetten.  Two  wicked  men,  who  bore  an  implacable  enmity 
to  John  Papunhank,  a man  of  the  most  unblemished  character,  came 
and  pretended  to  have  received  full  and  satisfactory  information  from 
the  Chiefs  at  Zeninge  and  Hallobank,  that  the  said  John  Papunhank 
was  a dealer  in  poison,  and  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  late 
sudden  deaths  of  several  people,  and  of  those  epidemical  disorders 
which  raged  in  the  country  some  time  ago.  By  this  wicked  lie  the 
whole  settlement  was  alarmed,  and  in  a great  uproar  for  a whole  week. 
Some  looked  upon  him  as  innocent,  but  the  greater  number  were  scru- 
pulous, and  a few  were  so  far  misled  by  the  slanderers,  that  they  even 
joined  them  and  formed  a party,  having  little  less  in  view,  than  to  take 
away  his  life.  The  missionary,  Brother  Schmick,  convinced  of  John 
Papunhank’s  innocence,  took  all  possible  pains  to  inform  and  pacify 
them,  but  in  vain.  He  then  assembled  the  whole  congregation,  and 
John  Papunhank  declared  publicly,  “that  he  never  had  any  poison  in 
his  possession,  nor  even  understood  the  art  of  mixing  it.  That  as 
long  as  he  did  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  whole  heart  was  fall  of 
wickedness,  but  that  his  soul  had  been  washed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  his  sins  pardoned,  when  he  received  holy  baptism  ; that  since  that 
time,  he  had  belonged  to  the  Lord  with  soul  and  body,  loving  him, 
and  intending  to  love,  serve,  and  cleave  to  him  all  his  life.”  By  this 
free  and  sincere  declaration,  the  greater  number  were  fully  satisfied, 
but  the  above  mentioned  party  were  rendered  more  bitter,  and  even 
attacked  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlement,  demanding  that 
he  should  either  deliver  up  his  poison  or  lose  his  life.  He  appealed 
with  great  calmness  and  composure  to  the  declaration  which  he  had 
solemnly  and  publicly  given,  and  walked  away  quietly,  his  enemies 
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not  daring  to  execute  their  wicked  design.  During  this  very  danger- 
ous period,  his  heart  was  filled  with  confidence,  depending  upon  the 
sure  protection  of  God.  He  once  said  : If  the  Lord  permits,  that, 

by  these  base  lies,  I lose  my  life,  I shall  at  once  be  delivered  from 
all  misery,  and  go  to  my  Savior.  I should  only  pity  my  wife  and 
child.  ’ His  wife  was  however  much  supported,  and  like  her  husband 
cleaved  to  our  Savior,  as  the  best  friend  in  every  time  of  need,  who 
is  also  able  and  willing  to  save.  In  order  fully  to  prove  his  innocence 
to  such,  who  had  been  disquieted,  he  sent  two  messengers  with  a belt 
of  wampum  to  the  above  mentioned  two  Chiefs,  desiring  to  know, 
whether  they  had  accused  him  of  such  abominable  practices?  They 
were  astonished  at  the  message,  solemnly  declaring  their  total  igno- 
rance of  this  whole  affair,  and  thus  the  innocence  of  John  Papunhank 
was  rendered  as  notorious  as  the  diabolical  malice  of  the  calumniators. 
The  latter  now  thought  it  most  prudent  not  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Friedenshuetten,  who  most  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  un- 
merited sufferings  of  their  respected  brother.  AH  joined  in  praising  the 
Lord  for  this  discovery,  which  put  a stop  to  a most  detestable  business: 
but  the  sorrow  over  those  brethren  who  had  been  so  grievously  mis- 
guided by  the  above  seducers  was  also  general.  They  indeed  acknowl- 
edged their  transgression,  and  publicly  begged  and  received  the  pardon 
of  the  congregation  ; but  it  was  a long  time  before  they  could  recover 
rest  and  peace  of  mind.  They  served  as  a remarkable  example  to  show 
what  an  hideous  and  aggravated  crime  the  sin  of  calumny  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  a just  and  righteous  God. 

“ In  the  year  1771,  the  Susquehanna  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tfchechfequaunink  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  in  boats,  and  retire  to  the  woods,  where  they  were  detained 
four  days.  The  repairs  of  their  deluged  plantations  cost  them  much 
trouble.  But  the  inward  course  o(  the  congregation  was  edifying,  and 
proved  often  a great  blessing  both  to  the  unbaptized  and  to  the  numerous 
visitors.  Nathaniel  addressed  an  heathen  Indian,  who  was  much  con- 
cerned about  his  salvation,  to  the  following  effect:  u It  is  very  easy  to 
gain  an  happy  heart,  as  soon  as  you  sineerely  resolve  to  part  with  all 
sin,  and  believe,  what  is  told  you  of  our  Saviour:  for  if  you  ask,  you 
shall  receive.  But  we  are  naturally  averse  to  humility  and  prayer,  and 
therefore  receive  nothing.  I was  so  formerly:  but  having  frequently 
heard  from  the  brethren,  how  happy  a ransomed  sinner  is,  I began  to 
pray,  and  persevered,  until  our  Saviour  granted  me  pardon  and  happiness. 
Now  sinee  I am  baptized,  I think  I become  happier  every  day  ; yea,  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I saw  our  Saviour  before  my  eyes ; for  I perceive 
his  presence  so  sensibly,  that  my  heart  is  ready  to  leap  for  joy.”  Sam- 
uel expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect:  “ I thank  our  Saviour 
daily,  that  he  has  brought  me  to  his  children.  I see  every  day  more 
clearly,  how  well  disposed  he  was  and  still  is  towards  me.  Many  words 
in  the  Bible,  and  also  in  the  hymns,  which  I heard  frequently,  but  of 
which  I never  experienced  the  power,  are  now  exceeding  precious  to 
my  soul,  and  I rejoice  that  my  knowledge  of  our  Saviour  increases.— 
Wherever  I am,  I can  speak  freely  to  him.  I delight  to  behold  him  in 
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spirit  as  crucified  for  me,  for  I feel,  that  his  sufferings  and  death  are 
capable  to  destroy  the  power  of  sin  within  me.” 

Such  energetic  expressions,  proceeding  from  people,  who  were  lately 
the  most  devoted  servants  of  sin,  encouraged  those  who  were  newly 
awakened,  to  cry  for  mercy.  Many  of  them  confessed  with  great  sor- 
row and  compunction  their  crimes  and  transgressions,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  described  their  state  was  truly  moving.  For  instance,  an 
heathen  Indian,  after  hearing  a sermon,  broke  out  in  these  wor  Js  : — 
“Alas,  what  a wretch  am  I ! I have  perfectly  understood  the  words  of 
the  missionary,  and  believe  them  all  to  be  true ; but  my  heart  trembled 
anl  quaked  for  fear,  for  I sit  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  you 
are  in  the  light.”  Another  said:  “I  now  for  the  first  time  understand 
that  pride  is  a wicked  thing.  I used  to  believe  that  I was  not  proud,  but 
now  I feel  that  I am  a very  proud  man,  and  my  pride  has  prevented  my 
coming  to  Jesus,  and  believing  on  him  with  my  whole  heart.”  The 
same  person  said  on  another  occasion  : “ Brother,  I must  tell  you  what 

happened  to  me.  I hit  my  foot  yesterday  against  a root,  and  fell ; and 
feeling  myself  impatient  on  that  account,  I thought  some  one  was  re- 
proving me  in  these  words  : * Consider  thy  Saviour,  how  patient  He  is  ! 
There  thy  Creator  stands,  beholding  the  soldiers  who  are  digging  the 
hole  for  his  cross ; he  willingly  permits  them  to  extend  his  body  on  the 
cross,  and  to  pierce  his  hands  and  feet  with  nails.’  This  was  to  me  an 
astonishing  sight,  and  I could  not  sleep  all  night,  so  mueh  was  I em- 
ployed in  contemplating  his  mercy  and  love  to  sinners.”  A boy,  who 
was  very  ill,  thus  addressed  the  missionary:  “One  thing  is  still  want- 
ing: I do  not  feel  that  our  Saviour  has  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  his 
blood.  If  I should  not  receive  this  favor  before  I die,  I shall  not  go  to 
him,  but  be  lost  forever,  and  yet  I wish  to  be  saved.  I therefore,  pray 
incessantly  to  our  Saviour,  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  me  poor 
child,  and  wash  me  in  his  precious  blood ; then  I shall  not  fear  death, 
but  rejoice  that  I shall  go  and  be  with  him  forever.”  He  was  soon  after 
baptized,  and  received  the  divine  assurance  that  his  sins  were  forgiven 
through  the  merits  of  our  Lord’s  atonement. 

In  the  meantime  many  people  followed  the  brethren  from  Gosch- 
goschuenk,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  Beaver  creek,  some  of  whom  settled  in 
Kaskaskunk  ; others,  who  showed  an  earnest  wish  to  be  converted,  and 
promised  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  congregation,  obtained 
leave  to  live  at  Friedenstadt. 

The  brethren  were  at  this  time  incessantly  troubled  by  the  most  dar- 
ing lies,  propagated  by  the  savages,  who  even  counterfeited  letters  and 
messages  from  the  chiefs  to  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771, 
a very  peremptory  message  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  Friedensstadt, 
as  coming  from  the  chief  and  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk  ; demand- 
ing that  an  Indian  woman,  lately  converted  to  the  truth  and  baptized  by 
the  Brethren,  should  be  sent  back  immediately,  or  she  should  be  taken 
away  by  force.  This  message  appearing  dangerous  in  its  consequences, 
Brother  Zeisberger  himself  set  out  on  the  5th  of  March,  with  three 
Indian  brethren  for  Gekelemukpechuenk.  On  the  road  they  experi- 
enced great  hardships  in  wading  through  tracts  of  deep  snow  and  much 
water,  and  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  13th.  They  lodged  in  the  house 
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of  the  head  chief  Netawatwees,  where  they  met  with  a kind  reception, 
and  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  preaching  Jesus  and  him  crucified  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  missionary. 
Brother  Zeisberger  then  requested  a meeting  of  the  council,  and  read  to 
them  the  above-mentioned  letter.  It  was  then  discovered,  that  neither 
the  chief  nor  the  council  knew  any  thing  of  it,  but  that  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors present  had  written  it  on  his  own  authority,  and  signed  it  with 
two  fictitious  names.  Being  thus  detected,  he  was  publicly  confounded  ; 
the  whole  council  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter, and  agreed  perfectly  with  the  declaration  of  the  missionary  and  the 
Indian  brethren,  that  as  they  could  and  would  not  detain  any  Indian  in 
their  settlement  against  his  will,  either  by  persuasion  or  force,  so  no 
Indian  ought  to  be  compelled  to  leave  them,  the  Indians  being  altogether 
a free  people,  who  in  all  things  might  act  according  to  their  own  minds. 
After  this.  Brother  Zeisberger  staid  several  days  in  Gekelemukpechuenk, 
and  found  many  attentive  hearers,  but  likewise  many  avowed  enemies, 
who,  though  they  dared  not  publicly  to  contradict  the  missionary  him- 
self, raged  with  immoderate  fury  against  his  Indian  assistants  and  their 
testimony.  One  said  to  Isaac  : u What  do  you  come  here  for,  spread- 
ing your  new  doctrines  among  our  people?  I have  a good  mind  to  kick 
you  all  together  out  of  doors.  And  even  if  all  the  Indians  should  em- 
brace your  doctrine,  I certainly  would  not.”  This  opposition  arose 
chiefly  from  the  insinuations  of  the  above-mentioned  Indian  preachers, 
who  had  so  strenuously  recommended  emetics,  as  a sure  mode  of  cleans- 
ing from  sin,  that,  in  this  town,  the  practice  was  general.  The  mis- 
sionary endeavored  to  convince  the  people,  that  though  an  emetic  might 
benefit  their  stomachs,  yet  it  could  never  cleanse  their  hearts  ; but  that 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  applied  in  faith  to  our  sin- 
sick  souls,  was- alone  able  to  cleanse  and  change  them.  Having  recom- 
mended these  people  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  mercy  of  God  our  Saviour, 
he  returned  with  his  company  to  Friedensstadt. 

He  had  scarcely  left  Gekelemukpechuenk,  when  a renowned  heathen 
preacher  arrived  and  spread  great  confusion  among  the  people  by  de- 
claring, that  the  missionary  was  even  known  to  the  white  people  as  a 
noted  seducer  of  the  Indians,  who,  whenever  he  had  drawn  a large 
party  aside,  sent  them  over  the  great  ocean  and  sold  them  for  slaves, 
where  they  were  harnessed  to  the  plough  and  whipped  on  to  their  work. 
By  these  lying  insinuations  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the 
timid  minds  of  the  Indians,  that  he  soon  became  the  leader  of  a large 
party,  and  the  Brethren  were  soon  convinced,  that  to  plant  the  Gospel  in 
the  country,  to  which  the  congregations  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschech- 
schequannink  were  now  invited,  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
Brother  Zeisberger  says  in  one  of  his  letters  : “ Here  God  must  work  a 
miracle,  for  Satan  has  many  strong  holds,  which  he  has  well  fortified.” 

“ In  Kaskaskunk  the  enmity  against  the  brethren  became  more  gene- 
ral, especially  as  the  lies  spread  in  Gekelemukpechuenk,  soon  found 
their  way  thither,  and  though  it  afterwards  happened,  that  their  author, 
an  Indian  preacher,  lost  his  senses,  and  ran  about  the  woods  raving  mad, 
yet  the  enmity  against  the  brethren  and  all  who  attended  their  meetings, 
did  not  subside  in  the  least, 
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“ To  this,  we  may  add  the  dreadful  rumors  of  war,  heard  about  this 
time  ; for  which  several  murders,  committed  by  the  white  people, 
seemed  to  hold  out  sufficient  provocation.  Many  people  were  on  these 
accounts  led  to  forsake  their  dwellings,  and  to  remove  to  Kaskaskunk 
and  its  neighborhood.  Thus  Friedensstadt  was  soon  surrounded  by 
troops  of  savages,  (roin  whom  nothing  but  disturbance  could  be  ex- 
pected ; which,  alas,  they  too  soon  experienced.  Some,  who  staid  only 
a few  days  at  Friedenstadt,  proved  exceedingly  troublesome  by  their 
drunken  and  riotous  behaviour,  and  even  threatened  to  murder  all  the 
inhabitants  and  destroy  the  settlement. 

“ Brother  Zeisberger,  who  by  this  time  was  well  known  among  va- 
rious Indian  tribes,  was  a marked  object  of  their  hatred  and  malice,  and 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  shot.  Some  malicious  people  came  one 
evening  very  late  to  Friedensstadt,  and  would  positively  compel  the  in- 
habitants to  get  drunk.  When  they  found  all  their  efforts  vain,  they 
threatened  to  murder  first  the  teachers  and  then  the  whole  congregation, 
and  made  such  a hideous  roar,  that  the  Indian  sisters  fled  into  the  woods, 
and  the  brethren  were  obliged  to  keep  a strong  and  strict  watch  around 
the  dwelling  of  the  missionaries. 

“ Notwithstanding  all  these  troubles,  the  work  of  God  prevailed  and 
increased  in  Friedenstadt,  and  the  congregation  grew  in  grace  and  num- 
ber. May  the  27th,  1771,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  the  building  was  dedicated  unto  the  Lord,  with 
praise,  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  as  a place,  where  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached  to  the  poor.  The  number  of  constant  hearers  daily  in- 
creased ; among  these,  there  was  one  who  had  lost  his  scalp  in  the  war, 
and  one  of  the  same  party  which  destroyed  the  brethren’s  house  on  the 
Mahony  in  the  year  1755.  This  man  was  often  so  moved  in  hearing 
the  Gospel,  that  he  shed  floods  of  tears.  Another  visitor  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  know,  which  was  the  true  way  to  happiness.  He  said  : 
4 The  Quakers  maintain  that  their  doctrine  is  true,  the  English  church 
asserts  the  same  of  theirs,  and  the  brethren  say,  that  the  word  they 
preach,  is  the  word  of  God.*  The  Indian  assistants  told  him,  that  if  he 
was  truly  desirous  to  be  informed,  he  should  come  to  Jesus,  who,  through 
God  blessed  for  ever,  became  a man  and  had  been  wounded  for  our 
transgressions.  He  would  then  soon  learn  to  know  him,  and  receive  a 
certainty  in  his  heart  concerning  the  way  to  salvation : but  that  after- 
wards it  was  required,  to  be  obedient  to  His  commandments. 

“ After  much  opposition  and  hesitation,  Chief  Pakanke,  hitherto  an 
enemy  of  the  Gospel,  resolved  at  last  to  go  io  Friedensstadt.  He  staid 
there  several  days,  heard  the  Gospel  with  great  attention,  changed  his 
sentiments,  and  even  exhorted  his  children  to  go  to  the  brethren,  hearken 
to  their  words,  and  believe  on  Jesus. 

“October  21st,  Brother  John  Heckenwaelder,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  missionary,  and  November  27th,  the  four  families  expected 
from  Friedenshuetten,  arrived  safe  at  Friedensstadt.  All  rejoiced  at  the 
resolution  of  the  two  congregations  to  follow  them  hither,  and  willingly 
offered  their  assistance  in  making  plantations  and  planting  Indian  corn 
for  them. 
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“ As  the  enmity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskunk 
and  other  savage  neighbors  rather  increased,  and  the  latter  encroached 
more  and  more  upon  the  borders  of  Friedensstadt,  the  believing  Indians 
] petitioned  the  Chief  and  council  at  Kaskaskunk  for  protection,  but  were 
told  that  their  request  could  not  be  granted.  This  was  in  the  beginning 
i of  the  year  1772.  At  the  same  time  the  brethren  received  a kind  mes- 
sage from  the  Chief  and  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  inviting  them 
and  the  two  congregations  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink 
to  come  and  settle  in  their  country,  near  the  river  Muskingum,  upon 
whatever  tracts  of  land  they  might  choose.  Upon  mature  consideration, 
it  was  found  most  expedient,  that  Brother  Zeisberger  should  first  take  a 
journey  to  view  the  country  on  the  Muskingum,  and  there  fix  upon  a 
spot  suitable  for  a settlement,  that  he  should  then  consult  and  settle 
; every  thing  relating  to  this  affair  with  the  Chiefs  at  Gekelemukpechu- 
enk, and  soon  after  remove  to  the  new  place  with  a few  families  from 
! Friedenstadt,  and  establish  a regular  mission  there  ; but  that  the  congre- 
| gations  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink  should  first  go 
i and  dwell  in  or  near  Friedenstadt,  until  it  should  be  proper  for  them  to 
.]  move  to  the  Muskingum. 

“Brother  Zeisberger  set  out  on  this  expedition  on  the  11th  of  March, 
j 1772,  with  a few  Indian  brethren,  and  on  the  16th  discovered  a large 
tract  of  land  situated  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Gekelemukpechuenk,  with  a good  spring,  a small  lake, 
good  planting  grounds,  much  game,  and  every  other  convenience  for  the 
support  of  an  Indian  colony.  This  place  was  about  seventy  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  seventy-five  miles  west  of  Friedenstadt.  It  appeared, 
that  formerly  a large  fortified  Indian  town  stood  on  this  spot,  some  ram- 
parts and  the  ruins  of  three  Indian  forts  being  still  visible.  After  this 
discovery  he  went  to  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  informed  the  council 
that  the  converted  Indians  had  thankfully  accepted  of  their  invitation,  de- 
siring that  the  tract  of  land  he  had  just  now  discovered,  might  be  given 
! to  them.  In  answer  to  this  request  he  heard  with  great  pleasure,  that 
this  was  the  very  spot  of  ground  destined  by  the  Chiefs  and  council  for 
them.  They  also  determined,  in  a solemn  manner,  that  all  the  lands, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Gekelemukpechuenk  Creek  into  the  river  Mus- 
kingum to  Tuscarawi  should  belong  to  the  converted  Indians,  and  that 
no  other  Indians  should  be  permitted  to  settle  upon  them  : further,  that 
all  Indians  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  this  country,  should  be  directed, 
to  behave  peaceably  towards  them  and  their  teachers,  and  neither  disturb 
their  worship,  nor  prevent  people  from  going  to  them  to  hear  the  word 
of  God. 

“ Zeisberger  praised  the  Lord  for  his  gracious  help  in  the  execution 
of  this  important  commission,  and  having  again  visited  the  above-men- 
tioned country,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  Indians, 
who  were  uncommonly  rejoiced  by  the  account  of  his  success,  given  on 
his  return  to  Friedenstadt. 

“ Five  families,  consisting  in  all  of  twenty-eight  persons,  were  now 
appointed  to  begin  the  new  settlement,  and  were  willing  to  undertake 
it.  Brother  Zeisberger  set  out  with  them  on  the  14  of  April,  1772,  and 
after  a safe  but  tedious  journey  arrived  May  3d  at  the  new  land  on  the 
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Muskingum.  The  day  following  they  marked  out  their  plantations, 
erected  field-huts,  and  were  all  diligently  employed  in  clearing  land  and  1 
planting.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  Moravians  commenced  a settlement,  Washing-  ! 
ton  visited  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  lands  to  1 
be  apportioned  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  served  in  the  French  ( 
war.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Craik,  Col.  Croghan,  Capt.  Craw- 
ford, and  other  friends,  and  by  an  Indian,  called  Pheasant,  and  Joseph  J 
Nicholson,  an  interpreter,  and  a young  Indian  wanior.  The  following  j 
extract  from  his  journal  relates  to  Beaver  county. 

Having  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  October  19,  1770,  he  proceeded  down  j 
the  river. 

“ Oct.  20.  We  emarked  in  a large  canoe,  with  sufficient  store  of  j 
provisions  and  necessaries,  and  the  following  persons,  besides  D.  Craik  j 
and  myself,  to  wit;  Capt.  Crawford,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Robert  Bell,  | 
William  Harrison,  Charles  Morgan  and  Daniel  Rendon,  a boy  of  Capt.  i 
Crawford’s,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  in  a canoe  by  themselves.  From 
Fort  Pitt  we  sent  our  horses  and  boys  back  to  Capt.  Crawford’s,  with 
orders  to  meet  us  there  again  on  the  14th  of  November. 

“ Col.  Croghan,  Lieut.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Magee  set  out  with  us. — 
At  two  we  dined  at  Mr.  Magee’s,  and  encamped  ten  miles  below  and 
four  above  Logstown.  21st.  Left  our  encampment  and  breakfasted  at 
Logstown,  where  we  parted  with  Col.  Croghan  and  company.  At 
eleven  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  opposite  to  which 
|_now  PhillipsburgJ  is  a good  situation  for  a house  ; and  above  it,  on  the 
same  side,  that  is  the  west,  there  appears  to  be  a body  of  fine  land. — 
About  five  miles  low^r  down,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  Raccoon  creek, 
at  the  mouth  of  which,  and  up  it,  appears  to  be  a body  of  good  land 
also.  All  the  land  between  this  creeek  and  the  Monongahela,  and  for 
15  miles  back,  is  claimed  by  Col.  Croghan  under  a purchase  from  the 
Indians,  which  sale  he  says  is  confirmed  by  his  majesty.  On  this  creek, 
where  the  branches  thereof  interlock  with  the  waters  of  Shurtees  creek, 
(Charter  creek,)  there  is,  according  to  Col.  Crogan’s  account,  a body  of 
fine,  rich,  level  land.  This  tract  he  wants  to  sell,  and  offers  it  at  £5 
sterling  per  100  acres,  with  an  exemption  of  quit-rents  for  20  years; 
after  which  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  four  shillings  and  two  pence 
sterling  per  100  acres  : provided  he  can  sell  it  in  ten-thousand-acre  lots. 
At  present  the  unsettled  state  of  this  country  renders  any  purchase  dan- 
gerous.” 

Washington  mentions  calling  at  the  Mingo  town,  about  75  miles  be- 
low Pittsburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a little  above  the  Cross 
creeks.  The  place  contained  about  20  cabins  and  70  inhabitants  of  the 
Six  Nations. 

The  next  event  of  interest  in  this  county  was  the  erection  of  fort 
M’lntosh  in  the  spring  of  H78,  near  the  present  site  of  Beaver.  It  was 
built  of  strong  stockades,  furnished  with  bastions,  and  mounted  one  6 
pounder.  From  here  Gen.  M’lntosh  went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Sandusky  towns,  with  100  men,  and  erected  fort  Laurens  on  the  Tus- 
carawa.  There  was  also  a blockhouse  on  the  site  of  New  Brighton, 
probably  erected  some  time  during  the  revolution. 
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A mile  or  two  above  the  mouth  of  Beaver  a small  run,  called  Brady’s 
run,  comes  dashing  down  a wild  glen  on  the  west  side  : and  a road  which 
winds  up  the  hill  behind  Fallstown  retains  the  name  of  Brady’s  road. 
These  names  originated  no  doubt  from  the  following  adventures  related 
by  k‘Kiskiminetas,”  in  the  Blairisville  Record: 

<c  In  1790,  Gen.  Washington  wrote  to  Gen.  Broadhead  to  select  a 
suitable  officer  and  despatch  him  to  Sandusky,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  place  and  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  British  and  Indians 
assembled  there.  Gen.  Broadhead  had  no  hesitation  in  making  the  se- 
lection. He  sent  for  Capt.  Brady,  showed  him  Washington’s  letter, 
and  a draft  or  map  of  the  country  he  must  traverse ; very  defective,  as 
Brady  afterwards  discovered,  but  the  best,  no  doubt,  that  could  be  ob- 
tained at  that  time.  The  appointment  was  accepted,  and  selecting  a few 
soldiers,  and  four  Chickasaw  Indians  as  guides,  he  crossed  the  Alle- 
gheny river  and  was  at  once  in  the  enemy’s  country.  Brady  was  versed 
in  all  the  wiles  of  Indian  “ strategic,”  and,  dressed  in  the  full  war  dress 
of  an  Indian  warrior,  and  well  acquainted  with  their  languages,  he  led 
his  babd  in  safety  near  to  the  Sandusky  towns,  without  seeing  a hostile 
Indian.  But  his  Chickasaws  now  deserted.  This  was  alarming,  for  it 
was  probable  they  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  However,  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed.  With  a full  knowledge  of  the  horrible  death  that 
awaited  him  if  taken  prisoner,  he  passed  on,  until  he  stood  beside  the 
town  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  a secure 
place  of  concealment  for  his  men.  When  this  was  effected,  having 
selected  one  man  as  the  companion  of  his  future  adventures,  he  waded 
the  river  to  an  island  partially  covered  with  drift-wood,  opposite  the 
town,  where  he  concealed  himself  and  comrade  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  a dense  fog  spread  over  the  hill  and  dale,  town  and  river. 
All  was  hid  from  Brady’s  eyes,  save  the  logs  and  brush  around  him. — 
About  1 1 o’clock  it  cleared  off,  and  afforded  him  a view  of  about  three 
thousand  Indians  engaged  in  the  amusement  of  the  race-ground.  They 
had  just  returned  from  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  with  some  very  fine 
horses.  One  grey  horse  in  particular  attracted  his  notice.  He  won 
every  race  until  near  evening,  when,  as  if  envious  of  his  speed,  two 
riders  were  placed  on  him,  and  thus  he  was  beaten.  The  starting  post 
was  only  a few  rods  above  where  Brady  lay,  and  he  had  a pretty  fair 
chance  of  enjoying  the  amusement,  without  the  risk  of  losing  any  thing 
by  betting  on  the  race.  He  made  such  observations  through  the  day  as 
was  in  his  power,  waded  out  from  the  island  at  night,  collected  his  men, 
went  to  the  Indian  camp  he  had  seen  as  he  came  out;  the  squaws  were 
still  there,  took  them  prisoners,  and  continued  his  march  homeward. — 
The  map  furnished  by  Gen.  Broadhead,  was  found  to  be  defective. — 
The  distance  was  represented  to  be  much  less  than  it  really  was.  1 he 
provisions  and  ammunition  of  the  men  were  exhausted  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  Big  Beaver,  on  their  return.  Brady  shot  an  otter,  but 
could  not  eat  it.  The  last  load  was  in  his  rifle.  They  arrived  at  an 
old  encampment,  and  found  plenty  of  strawberries,  which  they  stopped 
to  appease  their  hunger  with.  Having  discovered  a deer  track,  Brady 
followed  it,  telling  the  men  he  would  perhaps  get  a shot  at  it.  He  had 
gone  but  a few  rods  when  he  saw  the  deer  standing  broadside  to  him. — 
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He  raised  his  rifle  and  attempted  to  fire,  but  it  flashed  in  the  pan;  and 
he  had  not  a priming  of  powder.  He  sat  down,  picked  the  touch-hole, 
and  then  started  on.  After  going  a short  distance  the  path  made  a bend, 
and  he  saw  before  him  a large  Indian  on  horseback,  with  a white  child 
before  and  its  mother  behind  him  on  the  horse,  and  a number  of  war- 
riors marching  in  the  rear.  His  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  the  Indian 
on  horseback,  but  as  he  raised  the  rifle  he  observed  the  child’s  head  to  ! 
roll  with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  It  was  fast  asleep,  and  tied  to  the 
Indian.  He  stepped  behind  the  root  of  a tree  and  waited  until  he  • 
could  shoot  the  Indian,  without  danger  to  the  child  or  its  mother. — ; 
When  he  considered  the  chance  certain,  he  shot  the  Indian,  who  fell  ; 
from  the  horse,  and  the  child  and  its  mother  fell  with  him.  Brady  f 
called  to  his  men  with  a voice  that  made  the  forest  ring,  to  surround  the  | 
Indians  and  give  them  a general  fire.  He  sprung  to  the  fallen  Indian’s  f 
powder  horn,  but  could  not  get  it  off.  Being  dressed  like  an  Indian,  1 
the  woman  thought  he  was  one,  and  said,  “Why  did  you  shoot  your  ! 
brother?”  He  caught  up  the  child,  saying,  “Jenny  Stupes,  I am  Capt. 
Brady,  follow  me  and  I will  save  you  and  your  child.”  He  caught  her  I 
hand  in  his,  carrying  the  child  under  the  other  arm,  and  dashed  into  the  i 
brush.  Many  guns  were  fired  at  him  by  this  time,  but  no  ball  harmed  | 
him,  and  the  Indians  dreading  an  ambuscade,  were  glad  to  make  off. — !| 
The  next  day  he  arrived  at  Fort  McIntosh  with  the  woman  and  her  j 
child.  His  men  had  got  there  before  him.  They  had  heard  his  war-  J 
hoop  and  knew  it  was  Indians  they  had  encountered,  but  having  no  am- 
munition, they  had  taken  to  their  heels  and  ran  off.  The  squaws  he  | 
had  taken  at  Sandusky,  availing  themselves  of  the  panic,  had  also  made  jl 
their  escape. 

u In  those  days  Indian  fashions  prevailed  in  some  measure  with  the 
whites,  at  least  with  Rangers.  Brady  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  Indian  II 
he  had  shot,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  Fort  McIntosh  gave  him  ■ 
some  men  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  he  returned  to  search  for  the  body.  U 
The  place  where  he  had  fallen  was  discovered,  but  nothing  more.  They  H 
were  about  to  quit  the  place,  when  the  yell  of  a pet  Indian  that  came  H 
with  them  from  the  fort,  called  them  to  a little  glade,  where  the  grave  | 
was  discovered.  The  Indians  had  interred  their  dead  brother,  carefully  H 
replacing  the  sod  in  the  neatest  manner.  They  had  also  cut  brushes  and  I 
stuck  them  into  the  ground  ; but  the  brushes  had  withered,  and  instead  I1 
of  concealing  the  grave,  they  had  led  to  the  discovery.  |l 

“ He  was  buried  about  two  feet  deep,  with  all  his  implements  of  war  | 
about  him.  All  his  savage  jewelry,  his  arms  and  ammunition  were  n( 
taken  from  him,  and  the  scalp  from  the  head,  and  then  they  left  him  thus  ir 
stripped  alone  in  his  grave.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  such,  things  being  r 
done  by  American  soldiers,  but  we  cannot  now  know  all  the  excusing  I1 
circumstances  that  may  have  existed  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  husband  IP 
of  this  woman,  the  father  of  this  child,  was  thus  butchered  before  his  IP 
wife  and  children;  and  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  unable  to  I11 
bear  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  had  their  brains  dashed  out  on  the  thresh- 
hold.  Such  things  were  common,  and  a spirit  of  revenge  was  deeply  |C| 
seated  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  the  frontiers.  Capt.  Brady’s  own  P 
family  had  heavily  felt  the  merciless  tomahawk.  His  brave  and  honored  Ij^ 
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father  and  a beloved  brother  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  Indians, 
and  he  had  vowed  vengeance.  After  refreshing  himself  and  men,  they 
went  up  to  Pittsburg  by  water,  where  they  were  received  with  military 
honor.  Minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  time  Brady  came  in  sight  until 
he  landed.  The  Chickasaw  Indians  had  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and  re- 
ported that  the  captain  and  his  party  had  been  cut  off  near  Sandusky 
town  by  the  Indians. 
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Butler  county  was  erected,  March  12,  1800.  It  was  formed  out  of 
Allegheny,  and  then  bounded  : — “ Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek  on  the  Allegheny  river ; thence  by  a straight  line  running  due 
west,  until  it  strikes  the  line  on  Beaver  county ; thence  north  by  the 
line  of  said  county  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  county;  thence  by  a 
line  north  thirty-five  degrees  east  fourteen  miles ; thence  by  a line  run- 
ning due  east,  continuing  said  course  to  where  a line  running  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  the  place  of  beginning.” 

Adiel  McLure,  James  Amberson  and  Wm.  Elliott,  were  appointed 
to  purchase  or  receive  a grant  of  land  and  erect  a Court  House  and  prison 
thereon.  The  place  of  the  county  seat  was  not  to  be  a greater  distance 
than  four  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  county.  By  an  act,  March  8th, 
1803,  the  trustees  were  directed,  “to  cause  to  be  surveyed  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  Robert  Graham,  John  and  Samuel  Cunningham, 
had  granted  to  the  Governor,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  on  the  north  side 
of  Conequinessing,  near  Cunningham’s  mill,  to  lay  out  a lot,  &c.,  for  the 
public  buildings,  and  the  residue  in  town  lots,  to  be  sold  by  auction.” 
Butler  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Venango ; on  the  east 
by  Armstrong;  on  the  south  by  Allegheny;  and  the  west  by  Beaver 
and  Mercer.  Length  33  miles,  breadth  23,  area  785  square  miles  ; and 
contains  502,400  acres  of  land.  Pop.  in  1830,  14,681  ; 1840,  22,378. 

The  adult  male  population  were  variously  employed.  In  mining  6 ; 
agriculture  3,856;  commerce  87;  manufactures  and  trades  816;  navi- 
gation of  canals  and  rivers  3;  learned  professions  76. 

This  county  belongs  to  the  secondary  formation.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  diversified  by  a succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  forming  a 
rolling  surface.  Near  the  larger  streams  the  hills  are  high,  and  some- 
times rocky  and  precipitous;  yet  is  said  by  those  well  acquainted 
throughout  the  county,  that  there  is  not  much  wasteland.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  is  rather  of  a sandy  character  and  but  moderately 
productive ; in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  it  is  more  loamy  and 
more  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapterl  to  raising  wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  corn  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Bituminous 
coal  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county  ; and  in  the  middle  and 
northern  portions,  iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  render  it  worthy  of  prominent  consideration  among  the  natural 
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resources  of  this  region.  Several  strata  of  limestone  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  source  of  improvement 
to  the  soil,  as  well  as  yielding  a supply  of  lime  for  architectural  pur- 
poses and  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  following  taf)le  exhibits  the  population  of  each  township. 

TOWNSHIPS BOROUGHS.  POPULATION. 


1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840, 

Buffalo, 

375 

582 

1,012 

1820. 

Clearfield, 

288 

515 

617 

1,103 

Donegal, 

671 

960 

1,085 

1,615 

Centre, 

742 

972 

1,322 

1,834 

Parker, 

399 

659 

945 

1,364 

Venango, 

377 

353 

499 

822 

Mercer, 

588 

641 

771 

1,233 

Middlesex, 

538 

1,010 

1,231 

1,692 

Cherry, 

625 

Slippery  Rock, 

658 

865 

1,541 

1,507 

Butler  borough, 

580 

801 

Muddy  creek, 

395 

868 

1,317 

1,998 

Conequenessing, 

1,284 

977 

1,944 

2,692 

Cranberry, 

543 

765 

1,046 

1,822 

Butler, 

.453 

472 

768 

1,389 

Total,  1,346  10,193  14,683  22,371 

The  following  abstract  of  the  census  of  1840,  gives  the  most  impor-  ; 
tant  products  of  the  county: 

Mineral , Agricultural , Horticultural , Commercial , $*c.,  Statistics  of 
Butler  County , of  1840. 

Three  furnaces  produced  625  tons  of  cast  iron,  capital  $16,500. — 
Dug  1000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  and  102,300  bushels  of  bituminous. 

Live  stock,  &c.:  Horses  and  mules  7,962,  neat  cattle  26,051,  sheep 
51,191,  wine  40,144.  Value  of  poultry  $22,759. 

Cereal  grains,  &c.:  Wheat  254,914  bushels;  2,742  rye;  629,179 
oats;  91,261  buckwheat;  125,097  corn.  Wool  76,267  pounds  ; hops 
2,199;  wax  1,810;  potatoes  286,158  bushels  ; hay  22,990  tons  ; 3,831 
pounds  of  sugar  manufactured.  Value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
$76,492;  of  the  orchard  $23,114;  of  home-made  goods  $78,016. — 
Stores  32,  capital  $88,800.  Men  employed  in  internal  transportation; 
110.  Fulling  mills  3;  woollen  manufactories  4;  value  of  woollen 
manufactures  $4,380,  capital  $5,950.  Value  of  hats  and  caps  manu- 
factured $3,750.  Tanneries  22,  tanned  3,275  sides  of  sole,  and  11,071 
upper  leather,  capital  $28,700.  Distilleries  13,  produced  7,483  gallons, 

2 breweries,  2,900  gallons.  Value  of  carriages  manufactured,  $3,522, 
Grist  mills  54,  saw  mills  64,  oil  mills  4.  Houses  built:  Brick  72, 
wooden  111.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  $249,662. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  pioperty  taxable  in  1845,  was  $2,361,209, 
whereof  $2,079,395  was  real  estate. 

No  rivers  pass  through  this  county;  but  the  Allegheny  touches  the 
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north-east  and  south-east  corners  of  it : notwithstanding  this,  the  county 
is  still  well  watered  by  a number  of  creeks,  which  intersect  in  almost 
every  direction  : the  principal  ot  which  are  the  Conequenessing  in  the 
southern,  and  Slippery-rock*  and  Muddy  Creeks  in  the  northern,  all  of 
which  flow  westward  towards  Beaver  creek.  Besides  these  are  Ream’s 
branch,  Great  and  Little  Buffalo,  Break-neck,  Yellow,  Brush,  Bear, 
Wolf  creeks;  and  Thorn  and  Glade  runs,  &c.  These  streams  afford 

* One  of  Capt.  Brady’s  adventures  occurred  on  the  waters  of  this  river  pro- 
bably somewhere  in  this  county.  ’ K 

The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Indians  by  the  troops  under  Gen.  Broadhead 
quieted  the  country  for  some  time.  He  kept  spies  out,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  their  motions,  and  guarding;  against  sudden  attacks  on  the 
settlements.  One  of  these  parties,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Brady,  had 
the  French  creek  country  assigned  as  their  field  of  duty.  The  captain  had 
reached  the  waters  of  Slippery  rock,  a branch  of  Beaver,  without  seeing  sums 
of  Indians.  Here,  however,  he  came  on  an  Indian  trail  in  the  evening,°wldch 
he  followed  till  dark  without  overtaking  the  Indians.  The  next  morning  he 
renewed  the  pursuit,  and  overtook  them  while  they  were  engaged  at  fheir 
morning  meal.  Unfortunately  for  him,  another  party  of  Indians  were  in  his 
rear.  They  had  fallen  upon  his  trail,  and  pursued  him,  doubtless,  with  as 
much  ardor  as  his  pursuit  had  been  characterized  by  : and  at  the  moment  he 
fired  upon  the  Indians  in  his  front,  he  was,  in  turn,  fired  upon  by  those  in  his 
rear.  He  was  now  between  two  fires,  and  vastly  outnumbered.  Two  of  his 
men  fell;  his  tomahawk  was  shot  from  his  side,  and  the  battle  yell  was  given 
by  the  party  in  his  rear,  and  loudly  returned  and  repeated  by  those  in  his 
front.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation;  no  safety  in  delay;  no  chance  of 
successful  defence  in  their  present  position.  The  brave  captain  and  his  ran- 
gers had  to  flee  before  their  enemies,  who  pressed  on  their  flying  footsteps 
with  no  lagging  speed.  Brady  ran  towards  the  creek.  He  was  known  by 
many,  if  not  all  of  them  ; and  many  and  deep  were  the  scores  to  be  settled 
between  him  and  them.  They  knew  the  country  well:  he  did  not;  and  from 
his  running  towards  the  creek  they  were  certain  of  taking  him  prisoner.  The 
creek  was,  fora  long  distance  above  and  below  the  point  he  was  approaching, 
washed  in  its  channel  to  a great  depth.  In  the  certain  expectation  of  catching 
him  there,  the  private  soldiers  of  his  party  were  disregarded,  and  throwing 
down  their  guns,  and  drawing  their  tomahawks,  all  pressed  forward  to  seize 
their  victim. 

Quick  of  eye,  fearless  of  heart,  and  determined  never  to  be  a captive  to  the 
Indians,  Brady  comprehended  their  object  and  his  only  chance  of.  escape,  the 
moment  he  saw  the  creek  ; and  by  one  mighty  effort  of  courage  and  activity, 
defeated  the  one  and  effected  the  other.  He  sprang  across  the  abyss  of  waters, 
and  stood,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  safety.  As  quick  as  light- 
ning, (says  my  informant.)  bis  rifle  was  primed;  for  it  was  his  invariable 
practice  in  loading  to  prime  first.  The  next  minute  the  powder-horn  was  at 
the  gun’s  muzzle  , when,  as  he  was  in  this  act,  a large  Indian,  who  had  been 
foremost  in  pursuit,  came  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  with  the  manliness  of  a 
generous  foe,  who  scorns  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of  an  enemy,  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  tolerable  English,  “ Blady  make  good  jump!”  It  maybe 
doubted  whether  the  compliment  was  uttered  in  derision  ; for  the  moment  he 
had  said  so  he  took  to  his  heels,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  the  return  it  might  merit, 
ran  as  crooked  as  a worm-fence— sometimes  leaping  high,  at  others  suddenly 
squatting  down,  be  appeared  noway  certain  that  Brady  would  not  answer 
from  the” lips  of  his  rifle.  But  the  rifle  was  not  yet  loaded.  The  captain  was 
at  the  place  afterwards,  and  ascertained  that  his  leap  was  about  twenty-three 
feet,  and  that  the  water  was*  twenty  feet  deep.  Brady’s  next  effort  was  to 
gather  up  his  men.  They  had  a place  designated  at  which  to  meet,  in  case 
they  should  happen  to  be  separated  ; and  thither  he  went,  and  found  the  other 
three  there.  They  immediately  commenced  their  homeward  march,  and  re- 
turned to  Pittsburg  about  half  defeated.  Three  Indians  had  been  seen  to  fall 
from  the  fire  they  gave  them  at  breakfast. 
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abundance  of  water-power  to  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  oil-mills,  woollen 
factories,  &c.  Springs  of  pure  water  are  abundant. 

Several  graded  roads  called  turnpike,  though  not  covered  with  broken 
stones,  and  hence  called  “clay  pikes,”  cross  the  county  in  different 
directions. 

Education  receives  considerable  attention.  There  is  an  academy  at 
the  seat  of  justice,  established  in  1811,  and  endowed  by  the  legislature 
with  $2,000  and  a tract  of  land.  There  are  20  school  districts  in  the 
county,  19  of  which  reported  that  in  these  were  152  schools  in  opera- 
tion, in  which  3,901  males,  and  2,842  females  were  taught  five  months 
in  the  year  1845.  A school  tax  of  $5,593,86  were  assessed,  and  the 
State  appropriation  was  $3,257,21.  The  whole  cost  of  instruction, 
$6,484,55. 

The  various  religious  persuasions  are  Presbyterians,  Seceders,  Ger- 
man Reformed,  Lutherans,  Universalists,  Unionists,  Covenanters  ; but 
the  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous. 

Butler  borough,*  the  seat  of  justice,  on  the  Conequenessing  creek, 

* Mr.  H.  M.  Breckenridge,  in  his  “ Recollections  of  the  West,”  gives  the 
following  sketch  of  Butler,  at  an  early  day  : — “ On  my  arrival  at  Butler, 
there  were  a few  log  houses  just  raised,  but  not  sufficiently  completed  to  be 
occupied.  It  was  not  long  before  there  were  two  taverns,  a store,  and  a 
blacksmith’s  shop;  it  was  then  a town.  The  country  around  was  a perfect 
wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  a few  scattered  settlements.  The  business 
of  the  office  requiring  but  little  of  my  time,  and  having  an  unbounded  liberty, 
with  a most  exquisite  relish  for  its  enjoyment,  no  small  portion  of  it  was  passed 
in  wild  and  uncertain  rambles  through  the  romantic  hills  and  valleys  of  But- 
ler. The  mornings  and  evenings  were  devoted  to  study,  but  generally  the  day 
was  sacred  to  liberty. 

The  first  court  held  in  Butler,  drew  the  whole  population  to  the  town,  some 
on  account  of  business,  some  to  make  business,  but  the  greater  part  from  idle 
curiosity.  They  were  at  that  time  chiefly  Irish,  who  had  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  nation.  A log  cabin,  just  raised  and  covered,  but  without  window 
sash,  or  doors,  or  daubing,  was  prepared  for  the  hall  of  justice.  A carpen- 
ter’s bench,  with  three  chairs  upon  it,  was  the  judgment  seat.  The  bar  of 
Pittsburg  attended  ; and  the  presiding  judge,  a stiff,  formal,  and  pedantic  old 
bachelor,  took  his  seat,  supported  by  two  associate  judges,  who  were  common 
farmers,  one  of  whom  was  blind  of  an  eye.  The  hall  was  barely  sufficient  to 
contain  the  bench,  bar,  jurors  and  constables.  But  few  of  the  spectators 
could  be  accommodated  on  the  lower  floor,  the  only  one  yet  laid  ; many,  there- 
fore, clambered  up  the  walls,  and  placing  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  open  in- 
terstices between  the  logs,  hung  there,  suspended  like  enormous  Madagascar 
bats.  Some  had  taken  possession  of  the  joists,  and  big  John  M'J unkin, 
(who  until  now  had  ruled  at  all  public  gatherings)  had  placed  a foot  on  one 
joist,  and  a foot  on  another,  directly  over  the  heads  of  their  honors,  standing 
like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The  judge’s  sense  of  propriety  was  shocked  at 
this  exhibition.  The  sheriff,  John  M’Candless,  was  called,  and  ordered  to 
clear  the  walls  and  joists.  He  went  to  work  with  his  assistants,  and  soon 
pulled  down  by  the  legs  those  who  were  in  no  very  great  haste  to  obey. — 
M’J  un  kin  was  the  last,  and  began  to  growl  as  he  prepared  to  descend.  “What 
do  you  say,  sir?”  said  the  judge.  “1  say,  1 pay  my  taxes,  and  his  as  good  a 
reete  here  as  iny  mon.”  “ Sheriff,  sheriff,”  said  the  judge,  “ bring  him  before 
the  court.”  M’Junkin’s  ire  was  now  up — as  he  reached  the  floor,  he  began  to 
strike  his  breast,  exclaiming,  “My  name  is  John  M’Junkin,  d’ye  see — here’s 
the  brist  that  niver  flunched,  if  so  be  it  was  in  a goode  caase.  I’ll  stan  iny 
mon  a hitch  in  Butler  county,  if  so  be  he’ll  clear  me  o’  the  la’.”  “ Bring  him 
before  the  court,”  said  the  judge.  He  was  accordingly  pinioned,  and  if  not 
gaged,  at  least  forced  te  be  silent,  while  his  case  was  under  consideration. — 
Some  of  the  lawyers  volunteered  as  amici  curiae,  some  ventured  a word  of 
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is  situated  in  the  bend  thereof,  on  an  eminence  that  commands  an  exten- 
sive and  picturesque  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  “embracing  roll- 
ing land,  variegated  with  copse  of  woodland,  country  seats,  verdant 
meadows,  and  the  silvery  waters  of  the  creek  meandering  among  them.” 
The  town  contains  the  usual  county  buildings : a brick  court  house,  a 
prison,  an  academy,  and  several  well  built  churches — Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  &c.  The  borough  was  incorporated 
February  26,  1817.  Population  in  1830,  580;  in  1840,  861.  On  the 
creek  there  are  several  mills,  and  a salt  works. 

Harmony  is  on  the  south  bank  of  Conequenessing  creek,  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  Butler;  and  Zelienople , on  the  same  creek,  is  about 
one  mile  south-west  of  Harmony,  and  was  laid  out  about  forty  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Miller.  It  contains  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five  houses, 
three  hundred  and  twentj'-five  inhabitants,  principally  German,  and 
mostly  intelligent  and  enterprising.  The  soil  around  the  village  is  fer- 
tile. Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  villages — Centreville,  Harris- 
ville,  Woodville,  Murrinsville,  Portersville,  Prospect,  Evansville,  Sum- 
mersville,  North  Washington. 

The  residence  of  Massy  Harbison,  whose  interesting  adventures  are 
inserted  at  large,  was  formerly  at  Salt  Lick,  a mile  and  a half  north  of 
Butler.  The  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Winter. 

apology  for  M’Junkin.  The  judge  pronounced  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
two  hours  in  the  jail  of  the  county,  and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  take  him  into 
custody.  The  sheriff  with  much  simplicity  observed,  “May  it  please  the 
coorte,  there  is  no  jail  at  all  at  all  to  put  him  in.”  Here  the  judge  took  a 
learned  distinction,  upon  which  he  expatiated  at  some  length,  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  bar.  He  said  there  were  two  kinds  of  custody:  first,  safe  custody; 
secondly,  close  custody.  The  first  is,  where  the  body  must  be  forthcoming  to 
answer  a demand,  or  an  accusation,  and  in  this  case  the  body  may  be  deliv- 
ered for  the  time  being  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  on  bail  or  recognizance; 
but  where  the  imprisonment  forms  a part  pf  the  satisfaction  or  punishment, 
there  can  be  no  bail  or  mainprize.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  common  law,  in 
relation  to  escapes  under  capias  and  satisfaciendum,  and  also  why  a ca.  sa. 
cannot  issue  after  the  defendant  has  been  once  arrested  and  then  discharged 
by  the  plaintiff.  In  like  manner  a man  cannot  be  twice  imprisoned  for  the 
same  offence,  even  if  he  be  released  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment. This  is  clearly  a case  of  close  custody — arcta  custodia,  and  the 
prisoner  must  be  confined,  body  and  limb,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  in  some 
place  of  close  incarceration.”  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sheriff,  who 
seemed  to  have  hit  upon  a lucky  thought.  “May  it  please  the  coorte,  I’m  just 
thinken  that  may  be  1 can  take  him  till  Bowen’s  pin  pen — the  pigs  are  kilt 
for  the  coorte,  an  it’s  empty.”  “You  have  heard  the  opinion  of  the  court,” 
said  the  judge,  “proceed,  sir ; do  your  duty.” 

The  sheriff  accordingly  retired  with  his  prisoner,  and  drew  after  him  three- 
fourths  of  the  spectators  and  suitors,  while  the  judge,  thus  relieved,  proceeded 
to  organize  the  court.  But  this  was  not  the  termination  of  the  affair.  Peace 
and  order  had  hardly  been  restored,  when  the  sheriff  came  rushing  to  the 
house,  with  a crowd  at  his  heels,  crying  out,  “ Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jidge;  may 
it  pleasp  the  coorte.”  “What  is  the  matter,  sheriff?”  “Mr.  Jidge.  Mr.  Jidge 
— John  M’Junkin’s  got  aff,  d’ye  mind.”  “ What ! escaped,  sheriff?  Summon 
the  posse  comitatus!”  “The  pusse,  the  pusse — why  now  I’ll  just  tell  ye  how 
it  happen’d.  He  was  goin  on  quee-etly  enough,  till  he  got  to  the  hazzle  patch, 
an’  all  at  once  he  pitched  aff  intil  the  bushes,  an’  1 after  him,  but  a lumb  of  a 
three  kitched  my  fut,  and  I pitched  three  rad  off,  but  I fell  forit,  and  that’s 
good  luck,  ye  minte.”  The  judge  could  not  retain  his  gravity  ; the  bar  raised 
a laugh,  and  there  the  matter  ended,  after  which  the  business  proceeded  qui- 
etly enough.” 
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Captivity  of  Massy  Harbison — Murder  of  her  children— Her  escape 

Vicissitude  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  life.  All  are 
the  subjects,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  trials  and  the  changes  of 
life  ; but  although  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a general  allotment  of  trials  j 
in  the  present  world,  so  that  “every  heart knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ; 
yet  it  is  but  too  evident  that  there  are  some  of  the  human  family  who 
are  called  to  pass  through  those  which  are  infinitely  more  severe  than  ! 
others.  Some  seem  to  pass  over  the  season  of  life,  without  encounter- 
ing those  awfully  agitating  billows  which  threaten  their  immediate  de-  ? 
struction  ; while  to  others,  the  passage  to  the  tomb  is  fraught  with  awful  j, 
tempests  and  overwhelming  billows.  Happy  will  it  be  for  those  who, 
after  having  sailed  over  the  boisterous  ocean  of  time,  shall  eventually  be 
wafted,  by  a divine  breeze,  into  the  haven  of  eternal  repose.  That  [ 
those  trials,  which  were  of  a particular  nature,  and  of  an  almost  over-  I 
whelming  magnitude,  were  endured  by  me,  will  appear  by  a recital  of 
those  sober  facts,*  (facts  which  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  too 
peculiar  to  be  counterfeited,)  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
invited. 

On  the  return  of  my  husband  from  Gen.  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  mentioned 
in  a preceding  chapter,  and  on  his  recovery  from  the  wound  he  received  | 
in  the  battle,  he  was  made  a spy,  and  ordered  to  the  woods  on  duty, 
about  the  22d  of  March,  1792.  The  appointment  of  spies  to  watch  the  j 
movements  of  the  savages,  was  so  consonant  with  the  desires  and  in- 
terests of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  frontiers  now  resumed  the  appearance 
of  quiet  and  confidence.  Those  who  had  for  nearly  a year  been  hud-  ' 
died  together  in  the  block-house  were  scattered  to  their  own  habitations, 
and  began  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  The  spies  saw  nothing  to 
alarm  them,  or  to  induce  them  to  apprehend  danger,  till  the  fatal  morn- 
ing of  my  captivity.  They  repeatedly  came  to  our  house,  to  receive 
refreshments,  and  to  lodge.  On  the  15th  of  May,  my  husband,  with 
Capt.  Guthrie  and  other  spies,  came  home  about  dark,  and  wanted  sup- 
per; to  procure  which,  I requested  one  of  the  spies  to  accompany  me 
to  the  spring  and  spring-house,  and  William  Maxwell  complied  with  my 
request.  While  he  was  at  the  spring  and  spring  house,  we  both  dis- 
tinctly heard  a sound,  like  the  bleating  of  a lamb  or  fawn.  This  greatly 
alarmed  us,  and  induced  us  to  make  a hasty  retreat  into  the  house. — 
Whether  this  was  an  Indian  decoy,  or  a warning  of  what  I was  to  pass 
through,  I am  unable  to  determine.  But  from  this  time  and  circum- 
stance, I became  considerably  alarmed,  and  entreated  my  husband  to 
remove  me  to  some  more  secure  place  from  Indian  cruelties.  ButProv-  j 
idence  had  designed  that  I should  become  a victim  to  their  rage,  and  that 
mercy  should  be  made  manifest  in  my  deliverance. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  May,  two  of  the  spies,  Mr.  James  Davis 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  came  to  lodge  at  our  house,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  | 
22d,  at  day  break,  when  the  horn  blew  at  the  block  house,  which  was  n 

* To  the  principal  facts  related  in  this  chapter,  1 was  called  on,  by  the  pub-  j 
lie,  to  make  oath,  immediately  after  their  occurrence,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  most  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  in  Loudon’s  selection  of  the  most  interesting  Narratives  of  outrages  j 
committed  by  the  Indians,  &c. — Carlisle,  1808. 
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within  sight  of  our  house,  and  distant  about  two  hundred  yards,  the  two 
men  got  up  and  went  out:  I was  also  awake,  and  saw  the  door  open, 
and  thought,  when  I was  taken  prisoner,  that  the  scouts  had  left  it  open. 
I intended  to  rise  immediately ; but  having  a child  at  the  breast,  and  it 
being  awakened,  I lay  with  it  at  the  breast  to  get  it  to  sleep  again,  and 
accidentally  fell  asleep  myself. 

The  spies  have  since  informed  me,  that  they  returned  to  the  house 
again,  and  found  that  I was  sleeping;  that  they  softly  fastened  the  door, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  block  house  ; and  those  who  examined  the 
house  after  the  scene  was  over,  say  that  both  doors  had  the  appearance 
of  being  broken  open. 

The  first  thing  I knew  from  falling  asleep,  was  the  Indians  pulling 
me  out  of  the  bed  by  my  feet.  I then  looked  up,  and  saw  the  house 
full  of  Indians,  every  one  having  his  gun  in  his  left  hand,  and  tomahawk 
in  his  right.  Beholding  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  I was,  I im- 
mediately jumped  to  the  floor  on  my  feet,  with  the  young  child  in  my 
arms.  I then  took  a petticoat  to  put  on,  having  only  the  one  in  which 
I slept;  but  the  Indians  took  it  from  me,  and  as  many  as  I attempted  to 
put  on,  they  succeeded  in  taking  from  me,  so  that  I.  had  to  go  just  as  I 
had  been  in  bed.  While  I was  struggling  with  some  of  the  savages  for 
clothing,  others  of  them  went  and  took  the  children  out  of  another  bed, 
and  immediately  took  the  two  feather  beds  to  the  door  and  emptied  them. 
The  savages  immediately  began  their  work  of  plunder  and  devastation. 
What  they  were  unable  to  carry  with  them,  they  destroyed.  While 
they  were  at  their  work,  I made  to  the  door,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
out,  with  one  child  in  my  arms,  and  another  by  my  side;  but  the  other 
little  boy  was  so  much  displeased  by  being  so  early  disturbed  in  the 
morning,  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  door* 

When  I got  out,  I saw  Mr.  Wolf,  one  of  the  soldiers,  going  to  the 
spring  for  water,  and  beheld  two  or  three  of  the  savages  attempting  to 
get  between  him  and  the  block  house;  but  Mr.  Wolf  was  unconscious 
of  his  danger,  for  the  savages  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  I then  gave 
a terrific  scream,  by  which  means  Mr.  Wolf  discovered  his  danger,  and 
started  to  run  for  the  block  house:  seven  or  eight  of  the  Indians  fired 
at  him,  but  the  only  injury  he  received  was  a bullet  in  his  arm.  which 
broke  it.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  the  block  house. 
When  I raised  the  alarm,  one  of  the  Indians  came  up  to  me  with  his 
tomahawk,  as  though  about  to  take  my  life;  a second  came  and  placed 
his  hand  before  my  mouth,  and  told  me  to  hush,  when  a third  came  with 
a lifted  tomahawk,  and  attempted  to  give  me  a blow;  but  the  first  that 
came  raised  his  tomahawk  and  averted  the  blow,  and  claimed  me  as  his 
squaw. 

The  Commissary,  with  his  waiter,  slept  in  the  store-house,  near  the 
block-house.  And  upon  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  came  to  the 
door  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  beholding  the  danger  he  was  in, 
made  his  escape  to  the  block-house,  but  not  without  being  discoved  by 
the  Indians,  several  of  whom  fired  at  him,  and  one  of  the  bullets  went 
through  his  handkerchief,  which  was  tied  about  his  head,  and  took  off 
some  of  his  hair.  The  handkerchief,  with  several  bullet  holes  in  it,  he 
afterwards  gave  to  me. 
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The  waiter,  on  coming  to  the  door,  was  met  by  the  Indians,  who 
fired  upon  him,  and  he  received  two  bullets  through  the  body,  and  fell 
dead  by  the  door.  The  savages  then  set  up  one  of  their  tremendous 
and  terrifying  yells,  and  pushed  forward  and  attempted  to  scalp  the  man 
they  had  killed  ; but  they  were  prevented  from  executing  their  biaboli- 
cal  purpose,  by  the  heavy  fire  which  was  kept  up  through  the  port  holes 
from  the  block-house. 

In  this  scene  of  horror  and  alarm,  I began  to  meditate  an  escape,  and 
for  that  purpose  I attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Indians  from 
me,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  block-house,  and  thought  if  I could  succeed  in 
this,  I would  retreat  to  a subterranean  rock  with  which  I was  acquainted, 
which  was  in  the  run  near  where  we  were.  For  this  purpose,  I began 
to  converse  with  some  of  those  who  were  near  me  respecting  the  strength 
‘ of  the  block-house,  the  number  of  men  in  it,  &c.,  and  being  informed 
that  there  were  forty  men  there,  and  that  they  were  excellent  marksmen, 
they  immediately  came  to  the  determination  to  retreat,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  ran  to  those  who  were  besieging  the  block-house,  and  brought 
them  away.  They  then  began  to  flog  me  with  their  wiping  sticks,  and 
to  order  me  along.  Thus  what  I intended  as  the  means  of  my  escape, 
was  the  means  of  accelerating  my  departure  in  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
But  it  was  no  doubt  ordered  by  a kind  Providence,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fort  and  the  inhabitants  in  it;  for  when  the  savages  gave  up  the 
attack  and  retreated,  some  of  the  men  in  the  house  had  the  last  load  of 
ammunition  in  their  guns,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  procuring 
more,  for  it  was  all  fastened  up  in  the  store-house,  which  was  in- 
accessible. 

The  Indians,  when  they  had  flogged  me  away  along  with  them,  took 
my  oldest  boy,  a lad  about  five  years  of  age,  along  with  them,  for  he 
was  still  at  the  door  by  my  side.  My  middle  little  boy,  who  was  about 
three  years  of  age,  had  by  this  time  obtained  a situation  by  the  fire  in 
the  house,  and  was  crying  bitterly  to  me  not  to  go,  and  making  bitter 
complaints  of  the  depredations  of  the  savages. 

But  these  monsters  were  not  willing  to  let  the  child  remain  behind 
them  ; they  took  him  by  the  hand  to  drag  him  along  with  them,  but  he 
was  so  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  made  such  a noise  by  crying,  that  they 
took  him  up  b v his  feet,  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  threshhold 
of  the  door.  They  then  scalped  and  stabbed  him,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
When  I witnessed  this  inhuman  butchery  of  my  own  child,  I gave  a 
most  indescribable  and  terrific  scream,  and  felt  a dimness  come  over  my 
eyes,  next  to  blindness,  and  my  senses  were  nearly  gone.  The  savages 
then  gave  me  a blow  across  my  head  and  face,  and  brought  me  to  my 
sight  and  recollection  again.  During  the  whole  of  this  agonizing  scene 
I kept  my  infant  in  my  arms. 

As  soon  as  their  murder  was  effected,  they  marched  me  along  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  about  forty  or  sixty  rods,  and  there  they  stopped  and 
divided  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from  our  house,  and  here  I 
counted  their  number,  and  found  them  to  be  thirty-two,  two  of  whom 
where  white  men,  painted  as  Indians. 

Several  of  the  Indians  could  speak  English  well.  I knew  seve- 
ral of  them  well,  having  seen  them  go  up  and  down  the  Allegheny 
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river.  I knew  two  of  them  to  be  from  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
two  of  them  Munsees ; for  they  had  called  at  the  shop  to  get  their  guns 
repaired,  and  I saw  them  there. 

We  went  from  this  place  about  forty  rods,  and  they  then  caught  my 
uncle  John  Currie’s  horses,  and  two  of  them  into  whose  custody  I was 
put,  started  with  me  on  the  horses  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskimine- 
tas,  and  the  rest  of  them  went  off  towards  Puekety.  When  they  came 
to  the  bank  that  descended  towards  the  Allegheny,  the  bank  was  so  very 
steep,  and  there  appeared  so  much  danger  in  descending  it  on  horse-back, 
that  I threw  myself  off  the  horse  in  opposition  to  the  will  and  command 
of  the  savages. 

My  horse  descended  without  falling,  but  the  one  on  which  the  Indian 
rode  who  had  my  little  boy,  in  descending,  fell,  and  rolled  over  repeat- 
edly ; and  my  little  boy  fell  back  over  the  horse,  but  was  not  materially 
injured  ; he  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  Indians,  and  we  got  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  they  had  secreted  some  bark  canoes  under  the  rocks, 
opposite  to  the  island  that  lies  between  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Buffalo. — 
Tn‘ey  attempted  in  vain  to  make  the  horses  take  the  river.  After  trying 
for  some  time  to  effect  this,  they  left  the  horses  behind  them,  and  took 
us  in  one  of  the  canoes  to  the  point  of  the  island,  and  there  they  left 
the  canoe. 

Here  I beheld  another  hard  scene,  for  as  soon  as  we  landed,  my  little 
boy  who  was  still  mourning  and  lamenting  about  his  little  brother,  and 
who  complained  that  he  was  injured  by  the  fall,  in  desceuding  the  bank, 
was  murdered. 

One  of  the  Indians  ordered  me  along,  probably  that  I should  not  see 
the  horrid  deed  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The  other,  then  took  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  side,  and  with  this  instrument  of  death,  killed  and  scalped 
him * When  I beheld  this  second  scene  of  inhuman  butchery,  I fell  to 
the  ground  senseless,  with  my  infant  in  my  arms,  it  being  under,  and  its 
little  hands  in  the  hair  of  my  head.  How  long  I remained  in  this  state 
of  insensibility,  I know  not. 

The  first  thing  I remember  was  my  raising  my  head  from  the  ground, 
and  my  feeling  myself  exceedingly  overcome  with  sleep.  I cast  my 
eyes  around  and  saw  the  scalp  of  my  dear  little  boy,  fresh  bleeding  from 
his  head,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  savages,  and  sunk  down  to  the  earth 
again,  upon  my  infant  child.  The  first  thing  I remember  after  witness- 
ing this  spectacle  of  wo,  was  the  severe  blows  I was  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  though  at  that  time  I was  unconscious  of  the  in- 
jury l was  sustaining.  After  a severe  castigation  they  assisted  me  in 
getting  up,  and  supported  me  when  up. 

Here  I cannot  help  contemplating  the  peculiar  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  in  my  behalf.  How  easily  might  they  have  murdered  me! 
What  a wonder  their  cruelty  did  not  lead  them  to  effect  it!  But  instead 
of  this,  the  scalp  of  my  boy  was  hid  from  my  view,  and  in  order  to 
bring  me  to  my  senses  ugain,  they  took  me  back  to  the  river,  and  led 
me  in  knee  deep  ; this  had  its  intended  effect.  But  “ the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  wicked  are  cruel.” 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  journey,  by  crossing  the  island,  and  com- 
ing to  a shallow  place  where  we  could  wade  out,  and  so  arrive  to  the  In- 
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dian  side  of  the  country.  Here  they  pushed  me  in  the  river  before 
them,  and  had  to  conduct  me  through  it.  The  water  was  up  to  my 
breast,  but  I suspended  my  child  above  the  water,  and  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  savages,  got  safely  out. 

From  thence  we  rapidly  proceeded  forward,  and  came  to  big  Buffalo  ; 
here  the  stream  was  very  rapid,  and  the  Indians  had  again  to  assist  me. 
When  we  had  crossed  this  creek,  we  made  a straight  course  to  the  Con- 
nequenessing  creek,  the  very  place  where  Butler  now  stands;  and  from 
thence  we  travelled  five  or  six  miles  to  Little  Buffalo,  and  crossed  it  at 
the  very  place  where  Mr.  B.  Sarver’s  mill  now  stands,  and  ascended  the 
hill. 

I now  felt  weary  of  my  life,  and  had  a full  determination  to  make  the 
savages  kill  me,  thinking  that  death  would  be  exceedingly  welcome, 
when  compared  to  the  fatigue,  cruelties  and  miseries  I had  the  prospect 
of  enduring.  To  have  my  purpose  effected,  I stood  still,  one  of  the 
savages  being  before  me,  and  the  other  walking  on  behind  me,  and  I 
took  from  off  my  shoulder  a large  powder-horn  they  made  me  carry,  in 
addition  to  my  child,  who  was  one  year  and  four  days  old.  I threw  the 
horn  on  the  ground,  closed  my  eyes,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
feel  the  deadly  tomahawk . But  to  my  surprise,  the  Indians  took  it  up, 
cursed  me  bitterly,  and  put  it  on  my  shoulder  again.  I took  it  off  the 
second  time,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground ; and  again  closed  my  eyes, 
with  the  assurance  that  I should  meet  death  ; but  instead  of  this,  the 
savages  again  took  up  the  horn,  and  with  an  indignant  frightful  counte- 
nance, came  and  placed  it  on  again.  I took  it  off  the  third  time,  and 
was  determined  to  effect  it,  and  therefore  threw  it,  as  far  as  I was  able 
from  me,  over  the  rocks.  The  savage  immediately  went  after  if,  while 
the  one  who  had  claimed  me  as  his  squaw,  and  who  had  stood  and 
witnessed  the  transaction,  came  up  to  me,  and  said  “ well  done,  I did 
right  and  was  a good  squaw,  and  that  the  other  was  a lazy  son  of  a 
b — h ; he  might  carry  it  himself.”  I cannot  now  sufficiently  admire 
the  indulgent  care  of  a gracious  God,  that,  at  this  moment  preserved  me 
amidst  so  many  temptations,  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

The  savages  now  changed  their  position,  and  the  one  who  claimed 
me  as  his  squaw,  went  behind.  This  movement,  I believe,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  doing  me  any  injury  ; and  we  went  on  tili  we  struck 
the  Conequenessing,  at  the  Salt-Lick,  about  two  miles  above  Butler, 
where  was  an  Indian  camp,  where  we  arrived  a little  before  dark, 
having  no  refreshment  during  the  day. 

The  camp  was  made  of  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  sloping,  and 
covered  with  chestnut  bark  ; and  appeared  sufficiently  long  for  fifty  men. 
The  camp  appeared  to  have  been  occupied  for  some  time ; U was  very 
much  beaten,  and  large  beaten  paths  went  out  from  it  in  different 
directions. 

That  night  they  took  me  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
up  a run,  into  a large  dark  bottom,  where  they  cut  the  brush  in  a thicket, 
and  placed  a blanket  on  the  ground,  and  permitted  me  to  sit  down  with 
my  child.  They  then  pinioned  my  arms  back,  only,  with  a little 
liberty,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I managed  my  child.  Here, 
in  this  dreary  situation,  without  fire  or  refreshment,  having  an  infant  to 
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take  care  of,  and  my  arms  bound  behind  me,  and  having  a savage  on 
each  side  of  me,  who  had  killed  two  of  my  dear  children  that  day,  I had 
to  pass  the  first  night  of  my  captivity. 

Ye  mothers,  who  have  never  lost  a child  by  an  inhuman  savage,  or 
endured  the  almost  iudiscribable  misery  here  related,  may  nevertheless 
think  a little,  (though  it  be  but  little)  what  I endured  ; and  hence  now 
you  are  enjoying  sweet  repose,  and  the  comforts  of  a peaceful  and  well 
replenished  habitation,  sympathize  with  me  a little,  as  one,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and  civilization. 

But  the  trials  and  dangers  of  the  day  I had  passed,  had  so  completely 
exhausted  nature,  that  notwithstanding  my  unpleasant  situation,  and  my 
determination  to  escape  if  possible,  I insensibly  fell  asleep,  and  repeat- 
edly dreamed  of  mv  escape,  and  safe  arrival  in  Pittsburgh,  and  several 
things  relating  to  the  town,  of  which  I knew  nothing  at  the  time ; but 
found  to  be  true  when  I arrived  there.  The  first  night  passed  away,  and 
I found  no  means  of  escape,  for  the  savages  kept  watch  the  whole  of  the 
night,  without  any  sleep. 

In  the  morning  one  of  them  left  us,  to  watch  the  trail  or  path  we  had 
come,  to  see  if  any  white  people  were  pursuing  us.  During  the  absence 
of  the  Indian, — the  one  that  claimed  me,  and  who  remained  with 
me,  and  who  was  the  murderer  of  my  last  boy,  took  from  his  bosom  his 
scalp,  and  prepared  a hoop,  and  stretched  the  scalp  upon  it.  Those 
mothers  who  have  not  seen  the  like  done  by  one  of  the  scalps  of  their 
own  children,  (and  few,  if  any,  ever  had  so  much  misery  to  endure,) 
will  be  able  to  form  but  faint  ideas  of  the  feelings  which  then  harrowed 
up  my  soul ! I meditated  revenge  ! While  he  was  in  the  very  act,  I 
attempted  to  take  his  tomahawk,  which  hung  by  his  side  and  rested  on 
the  ground,  and  had  nearly  succeeded,  and  was,  as  I thought,  about  to 
give  the  fatal  blow,  when,  alas  1 I was  detected. 

The  savage  felt  me  at  bis  tomahawk  handle,  turned  round  upon  me, 
cursed  me,  and  told  me  I was  a Yankee  $ thus  insinuating  he  understood 
my  intention,  and  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so  agai.i,  faced  me.  My 
excuse  to  him  for  handling  his  tomahawk  was,  that  my  child  wanted  to 
play  with  the  handle  of  it.  Here  again  I wondered  at  my  merciful  pre- 
servation, for  the  looks  of  the  Indian  were  terrific  in  the  extreme ; and 
these,  I apprehend,  were  only  an  index  to  his  heart.  But  God  was  my 
preserver ! 

The  savage  who  went  upon  the  look-out  in  the  morning,  came  back 
about  twelve  o’clock,  and  had  discovered  no  pursuers.  Then  the  one 
who  had  been  guarding  me  went  out  on  tne  same  errand.  The  savage 
who  was  now  my  guard,  began  to  examine  me  about  the  white  people, 
the  strength  of  the  armies  going  against  them,  &c.,  and  boasted  largely 
of  their  achievements  in  the  preceding  fall,  at  the  defeat  of  Gen.  St.  Clair. 

He  then  examined  into  the  plunder  which  he  had  brought  from  our 
house  the  day  before.  He  found  my  pocket-book  and  money  in  his 
plunder.  There  were  ten  dollars  in  silver,  and  a half  a guinea  in  gold 
in  the  book.  During  this  day  they  gave  me  a piece  of  dry  venison, 
about  the  bulk  of  an  egg,  and  a piece  about  the  same  size,  the  day  we 
were  marching,  for  mv  support,  and  that  of  my  child  ; but  owing  to  the 
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blows  I bad  received  from  them  in  my  jaws,  I was  unable  to  eat  a bit  of 
it.  I broke  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 

The  savage  on  the  look-out  returned  about  dark.  This  evening, 
(Monday,  the  23d,)  they  moved  me  to  another  station  in  the  same  val- 
ley, and  secured  me  as  they  did  the  preceding  night.  Thus  I found 
myself  the  second  night  between  two  Indians,  without  fire  or  refresh- 
ment. During  this  night  I was  frequently  asleep,  notwithstanding  my 
unpleasant  situation,  and  as  often  dreamed  of  my  arrival  in  Pittsburgh. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a flock  of  mocking  birds  and  robins 
hovered  over  us,  as  we  lay  in  our  uncomfortable  bed;  and  sung,  and 
said,  at  least  to  my  imagination,  that  I was  to  get  up  and  go  otf.  As 
soon  as  day  broke,  one  of  the  Indians  went  off  again  to  watch  the  trail, 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he  who  was  left  to  take  care  of  me,  ap- 
peared to  be  sleeping.  When  I perceived  this,  I lay  still  and  began  to 
snore,  as  though  asleep,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Then  I concluded  it  was  time  to  escape.  I found  it  impossible  to  in- 
jure him  for  my  child  at  the  breast,  as  I could  not  effect  any  thing  with- 
out putting  the  child  down,  and  then  it  would  cry,  and  give  the  alarm  ; 
so  I contented  myself  with  taking  from  a pillow-case  of  plunder,  taken 
from  our  house,  a short  gown,  handkerchief,  and  child’s  frock,  and  so 
made  my  escape  ; the  sun  then  being  about  half  an  hour  high. 

I took  a direction  from  home,  at  first,  being  guided  by  the  birds  before 
mentioned,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  Indians  ; then  took  over  the  hill, 
and  struck  the  Connequenessing  creek  about  two  miles  from  where  I 
crossed  it  with  the  Indians,  and  went  down  the  stream  till  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  over  rocks,  precipices,  thorns,  briars,  &c.,  with 
my  bare  feet  and  legs.  I then  discovered  by  the  sun,  and  the  running 
of  the  stream,  that  I was  on  the  wrong  course,  and  going  from,  instead 
of  coming  nearer  home.  I then  changed  my  course,  ascended  a hill, 
and  sat  down  till  sunset,  and  the  evening  star  made  its  appearance,  when 
I discovered  the  way  I should  travel ; and  having  marked  out  the  direc- 
tion I intended  to  take  the  next  morning,  I collected  some  leaves,  made 
up  a bed,  and  laid  myself  down  and  slept,  though  my  feet  being  full  of 
thorns,  began  to  be  extremely  painful,  and  1 had  nothing  still  to  eat  for 
myself  or  child. 

The  next  morning,  (Friday,  25th  of  May,)  about  the  breaking  of  the 
day,  I was  aroused  from  my  slumbers,  by  the  flock  of  birds  before  men- 
tioned, which  still  continued  with  me,  and  having  them  to  guide  me 
through  the  wilderness.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  for  me  to 
find  my  way,  I started  for  the  fourth  day’s  trial,  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 

There  was  nothing  very  material  occurred  on  this  day  while  I was 
travelling,  and  I made  the  best  of  my  way,  according  to  my  knowledge, 
towards  the  Allegheny  river.  In  the  evening,  about  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  a moderate  rain  came  on,  and  I began  to  prepare  for  my  bed, 
by  collecting  some  leaves  together,  as  I had  done  the  night  before ; but 
could  not  collect  a sufficient  quantity,  without  setting  my  little  boy  on 
the  ground  ; but  as  soon  as  I put  him  out  of  my  arms,  he  began  to  cry. 
Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  noise  in  this  situation,  I took  him  in 
my  arms,  and  put  him  to  the  breast  immediately,  §jid  he  became  quiet. 
I then  stood  and  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  the  footsteps  of  a rflan 
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coming  after  me , in  the  same  direction  I had  come!  The  ground  over 
which  I had  been  travelling  was  good,  and  the  mould  was  light ; l had 
therefore  left  my  foot-marks,  and  thus  exposed  myself  to  a second  cap- 
tivity! Alarmed  at  my  perilous  situation,  I looked  around  for  a place 
of  safety,  and  providentially  discovered  a large  tree  which  had  fallen, 
into  the  tops  of  which  I crept,  with  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  there  I 
hid  myself  securely  under  the  limbs.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
greatly  assisted  me,  and  prevented  me  from  detection. 

The  footsteps  I heard  were  those  of  a savage.  He  heard  the  cry  of 
the  child,  and  came  to  the  very  spot  where  the  child  cried,  and  there  he 
halted,  put  down  his  gun,  and  was  at  this  time  so  near,  that  I heard  the 
wiping  stick  strike  against  his  gun  distinctly. 

My  getting  in  under  the  tree,  and  sheltering  myself  from  the  rain, 
and  pressing  my  boy  to  my  bosom,  got  him  warm,  and  most  providen- 
tially he  fell  asleep,  and  lay  very  still  during  the  time  of  my  danger  at 
that  time.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  the  savage  was  listening,  if  by  pos- 
sibility he  might  again  hear  the  cry  he  had  heard  before.  My  own 
heart  was  the  only  thing  I feared,  and  that  beat  so  loud,  that  I was  ap- 
prehensive it  would  betray  me.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive,  or 
to  believe,  the  wonderful  effect  my  situation  produced  upon  my  whole 
system. 

After  the  savage  had  stood  and  listened  with  nearly  the  stillness  of 
death,  for  two  hours,  the  sound  of  a bell,  and  a cry  like  that  of  a night- 
owl,  signals  which  were  given  to  him  from  his  savage  companions, 
induced  him  to  answer,  and  after  he  had  given  a most  horrid  yell, 
which  was  calculated  to  harrow  up  my  soul,  he  started  and  went  off  to 
join  them. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  savage  to  his  companions,  I concluded  it  un- 
safe to  remain  in  my  concealed  situation  till  morning,  lest  they  should 
conclude  upon  a second  search,  and  being  favored  with  the  light  of  day, 
find  me,  and  either  tomahawk  or  scalp  me,  or  otherwise  bear  me  back  to 
my  captivity  again,  which  was  worse  than  death  ! 

But  by  this  time  nature  was  nearly  exhausted;  and  I found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  from  my  situation  that  night;  yet,  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity , and  a love  of  self-preservation,  I threw  my  coat  about  my  child, 
and  placed  the  end  between  my  teeth,  and  with  one  arm  and  my  teeth, 
I carried  the  child,  and  with  the  other  arm  groped  my  way  between  the 
trees,  and  travelled  on  as  I supposed  a mile  or  two,  and  there  sat  down 
at  the  root  of  a tree  till  morning.  The  night  was  cold  and  wet,  and 
thus  terminated  the  fourth  day  and  night’s  difficulties,  trials,  hunger,  and 
danger! 

The  fifth  day,  Saturday,  26th  of  May,  wet  and  exhausted,  hungry 
and  wretched,  I started  from  my  resting  place  in  the  morning,  as  soon 
as  I could  see  my  way,  and  on  that  morning  struck  the  head  waters  of 
Pine  creek,  which  falls  into  the  Allegheny  about  four  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh ; though  I knew  not  then  what  waters  they  were,  but  crossed 
them,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  I found  a path,  and  discovered  in  it  two 
mockasin  tracks,  fresh  indented,  and  the  men  who  had  made  them  were 
before  me,  and  travelling  on  the  same  direction  that  I was  travelling. — 
This  alarmed  me ; but  as  they  were  before  me,  and  travelling  in  the 
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same  direction  as  I was,  I concluded  I could  see  them  as  soon  as  they 
could  see  me,  and  therefore  I pressed  on  in  that  path  for  about  three 
miles,  when  I came  to  the  forks  where  another  branch  empties  into  the 
creek,  where  was  a hunter's  camp,  where  the  two  men,  whose  tracks  I t 
had  before  discovered  and  followed,  had  been,  and  kindled  a fire  and 
breakfasted,  and  had  left  the  fire  burning. 

I here  became  more  alarmed,  and  came  to  a determination  to  leave  * 
the  path.  I then  ascended  a hill,  and  crossed  a ridge  towards  Squaw 
run,  and  came  upon  a trail  or  path.  Here  I stopped  and  meditated  what  * 
to  do;  and  while  I was  thus  musing,  I saw  three  deers  coming  towards  • 
me  in  full  speed ; they  turned  to  look  at  their  pursuers ; I looked  too 
with  all  attention,  and  saw  the  flash  of  a gun,  and  then  heard  the  report  j| 

as  soon  as  the  gun  was  fired.  I saw  some  dogs  start  after  them,  and  [ 

began  to  look  about  for  a shelter,  and  immediately  made  for  a large  log,  jl 
and  hid  myself  behind  it;  but  most  providentially,  1 did  not  go  clear  to 
the  log;  had  I done  so,  I might  have  lost  my  life  by  the  bites  of  rattle-  • 
snakes ; for  vs  I put  my  hand  to  the  ground,  to  raise  myself  that  I 

might  see  what  was  become  of  the  hunters,  and  who  they  were,  I saw  I 

a large  heap  of  rattle-snakes,  and  the  top  one  was  very  large,  and  coiled  J 
up  very  near  my  face,  and  quite  ready  to  bite  me.  This  compelled  me  | 
to  leave  this  situation,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

In  consequence  of  this  occurrence.  I again  left  my  course,  bearing  to  j 
the  left,  and  came  upon  the  head  waters  of  Squaw  run,  and  kept  down 
the  run  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

During  the  day  it  rained,  and  I was  in  a very  deplorable  situation  ; so  * 
cold  and  shivering  were  my  limbs,  that  frequently  in  opposition  to  all  | 
my  struggles,  I gave  an  involuntary  groan.  I suffered  intensely  this 
day,  from  hunger,  though  my  jaws  were  so  far  recovered  from  the  in- 
jury they  sustained  from  the  blows  of  the  Indians,  that  wherever  I could,  f 
I procured  grape  vines,  and  chewed  them  for  a little  sustenance.  In  the  * 
evening  I came  within  one  mile  of  the  Allegheny  river,  though  I was 
ignorant  of  it  at  the  time:  and  there,  at  the  root  of  a tree,  through  a j 
most  tremendous  night’s  rain,  I took  up  my  fifth  night’s  lodgings;  and 
in  order  to  shelter  my  infant  as  much  as  possible,  I placed  him  in  my 
lap,  and  placed  my  heaJ  against  the  tree,  and  thus  let  the  rain  fall 
upon  me. 

On  the  sixth  (that  was  Sabbath)  morning  from  my  captivity,  I found 
myself  unable  for  a very  considerable  time,  to  raise  myself  from  the 
ground;  and  when  I had  once  more,  by  hard  struggling,  got  myself 
upon  mv  feet,  and  started  upon  the  sixth  day's  encounter,  nature  was 
so  nearly  exhausted , and  my  spirits  were  so  completely  depressed , that 
my  progress  was  amazingly  slow  and  discouraging. 

In  this  almost  helpless  condition,  I had  not  gone  far,  before  I came  to 
a path  where  there  had  been  cattle  travelling;  I took  the  path  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  lead  me  to  the  abode  of  some  white  people, 
and  by  travelling  it  about  one  mile,  I came  to  an  uninhabited  cabin!  and 
though  I was  in  a river  bottom,  yet  I knew  not  where  I was,  nor  yet  on 
what  river  bank  I had  come.  Here  I was  seized  with  feelings  of  des- 
pair, and  under  those  feelings  I went  to  the  threshold  of  the  uninhabited 
cabin,  and  concluded  that  I would  enter  and  lie  down  and  die ; as  death 
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would  have  been  to  me  an  angel  of  mercy  in  such  a situation , and 
would  have  removed  me  from  all  my  misery ! 

Such  were  my  feelings  at  this  distressing  moment,  and  had  it  not  b$pn 
for  the  recollection  of  those  sufferings  which  my  infant  would  endure, 
who  would  suvive  me  for  some  time  after  I was  dead,  I should  have  car- 
ried my  determination  into  execution.  Here,  too,  I heard  the  sound  of 
a cow  bell,  which  imparted  a gleam  of  hope  to  my  desponding  mind! 
I followed  the  sound  of  the  bell  till  I came  opposite  to  the  fort  at  the 
six  mile  Island. 

When  I came  there,  I saw  three  men  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  My  feelings  at  the  sight  of  these  were  better  felt  than  described. 
I called  to  the  men,  but  they  seemed  unwilling  to  risk  the  danger  of 
coming  after  me,  and  requested  to  know  who  I was,  I replied,  that  I 
was  one  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny 
river  on  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  had  made  my  escape  from  them. — 
They  requested  me  to  walk  up  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a while,  that 
they  might  see  if  the  Indians  were  making  a decoy  of  me,  or  not;  but 
I replied  to  them  that  my  feet  were  so  sore  that  I could  not  walk. 

Then  one  of  them,  James  Closier,  got  into  a canoe  to  fetch  me  over, 
and  the  other  two  stood  on  the  bank,  with  their  rifles  cocked,  ready  to 
fire  on  the  Indians,  provided  they  were  using  me  as  a decoy ; when  Mr. 
Closier  came  near  to  the  shore,  and  saw  my  haggard  and  dejected  situa- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  ‘c  who  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  ?”  This  man 
was  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors,  before  I was  taken  ; yet  in  six  days  1 
was  so  much  altered  that  he  did  not  know  me,  either  by  my  voice  or  my 
countenance. 

When  I landed  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the  river,  the  people  from  the 
fort  came  running  out  to  the  boat  to  see  me ; they  took  the  child  from 
me,  and  now  I felt  safe  from  all  danger,  I found  myself  unable  to  move, 
or  to  assist  myself  in  any  degree.  Whereupon  the  people  took  me,  and 
carried  me  out  of  the  boat  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cortus. 

Here,  when  I felt  I was  secure  from  the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  the 
barbarians,  for  the  first  time  since  my  captivity,  my  feelings  returned 
with  all  their  poignancy  ! When  I was  dragged  from  my  bed  and  from 
my  home,  a prisoner  with  the  savages  ; when  the  inhuman  butchers 
dashed  the  brains  of  one  of  my  dear  children  out  on  the  door-sill,  and 
afterwards  scalped  him  before  my  eyes;  when  they  took  and  toma- 
hawked, scalped,  and  stabbed  another  of  them  before  me,  on  the  island  ; 
and  when  with  still  more  barbarous  feelings,  they  afterwards  made  a 
hoop,  and  stretched  his  scalp  on  it;  nor  yet  when  1 endured  hunger, 
cold,  and  nearly  nakedness,  and  at  the  same  time  my  infant  sucking  my 
very  blood  to  support  it,  I never  wept ! ! ! No  ! it  was  too,  too  much 
for  nature  ! A tear  then  would  have  been  too  great  a luxury  ! And  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  tears  at  these  seasons  of  distress,  would  have 
been  fatal  in  their  consequences  ; for  savages  despise  a tear  ! But  now 
that  my  danger  was  removed,  and  I was  delivered  from  the  pangs  of  the 
barbarians,  the  tears  flowed  freely,  and  imparted  a happiness,  beyond 
what  I ever  experienced  before,  or  ever  expect  to  experience  in  this 
world ! 

When  I was  taken  into  the  house,  having  been  so  long  from  fire,  and 
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having  endured  so  much  from  hunger,  for  a long  period,  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  the  smell  of  the  victuals,  which  the  kindness  of  the  people  im- 
mediately induced  them  to  provide  for  me,  caused  me  to  faint.  Some  of 
the  people  attempted  to  restore  me,  and  some  of  them  put  some  clothes  j, 
upon  me.  But  the  kindness  of  these  friends  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  killed  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  providential  arrival,  from  down 
the  river,  of  Major  M’Culley,  who  then  commanded  the  line  along  the  ! 
river.  When  he  came  in  and  saw  my  situation,  and  the  provisions  they 
were  making  for  me,  he  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  or- 
dered me  out  of  the  house,  from  the  heat  and  smell ; prohibited  my  [ 

taking  any  thing  but  the  whey  of  buttermilk,  and  that  in  very  small  , 
quantities,  which  he  administered  with  his  own  hands.  Through 
this  judicious  management  of  my  almost  lost  situation,  I was  mercifully  [' 
restored  again  to  my  senses,  and  very  gradually  to  my  health  and  strength.  f 

Two  of  the  females,  Sarah  Carter  and  Mary  Ann  Crozier,  then  began  [ 

to  take  out  the  thorns  from  my  feet  and  legs ; and  Mr.  Felix  Negely, 
who  now  lives  at  the  mouth  of  Bull  creek,  twenty  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh, stood  by  and  counted  the  thorns,  as  the  women  took  them  out ; j 
and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawn  out,  though  they  were  not  ! 
all  extracted  at  that  time,  for  the  next  evening,  at  Pittsburgh,  there  were 
many  more  taken  out.  The  flesh  was  mangled  dreadfully,  and  the  skin  t 
and  flesh  were  hanging  in  pieces,  on  my  feet  and  legs.  The  wounds  j 

were  not  healed  for  a considerable  time.  Some  of  the  thorns  went 
through  my  feet,  and  came  out  on  the  top.  For  two  weeks  I was  una- 
ble to  put  mv  feet  to  the  ground  to  walk. 

Besides  which,  the  rain  to  which  I was  exposed  by  night,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  my  almost  naked  body  was  exposed  by  day, 
together  with  my  carrying  my  child  so  long  in  my  arms,  without  any 
relief,  and  any  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  day  or  the  storms  of  the 
night,  caused  nearly  all  the  skin  of  my  body  to  come  off,  so  that  my 
body  was  raw  nearly  all  over. 

The  two  men’s  tracks  which  I had  followed  down  the  run,  referred 
to  before,  and  which  made  me  so  much  afraid,  were  two  spies,  James 
Anderson  and  John  Thompson,  who  arrived  at  the  station  very  soon 
after  me. 

The  news  of  my  arrival  at  the  station  spread  with  great  rapidity. — 

The  two  spies  took  the  intelligence  that  evening,  as  far  as  Coe’s  station, 
and  the  next  morning  to  Reed’s  station,  to  my  husband.  It  also  reached 
Pittsburgh  that  same  evening.  And  the  next  morning,  a young  man 
who  was  employed  by  magistrates  of  Pittsburgh,  came  for  me  to  go  im- 
mediately to  town,  to  give  in  my  deposition,  that  it  might  be  published 
to  the  American  people.  Being  unable  to  walk,  or  ride  on. horseback, 
some  of  the  men  took  me  and  carried  me  into  a canoe  on  the  river,  and 
took  me  down  in  this  manner;  and  when  I arrived  in  Pittsburgh,  I was 
taken  from  the  canoe,  in  the  arms  of  the  men,  to  the  office  of  John  Wil- 
kins, Esq.,  the  father  of  the  Hon.  William  Wilkins,  Judgeof  the  United 
States’  Court.  The  deposition  which  I then  gave  in,  was  published 
throughout  the  Union,  in  the  different  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  has 
since  been  preserved,  and  may  be  read  in  Loudon’s  Narrative  of  outrages 
by  the  Indians,  vol.  1.  p.  85. 
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As  the  intelligence  spread,  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  country  for 
twenty  miles  round,  was  all  in  a state  of  commotion.  About  sunset  the 
same  evening,  my  husband  came  to  see  me,  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I was 
taken  back  to  Coe’s  station  on  Tuesday  morning.  Iri  the  evening  I gave 
the  account  of  the  murder  of  my  boy  on  the  island.  The  next  morn- 
ing, (Wednesday,)  there  was  a scout  went  out,  and  found  it  by  my 
direction,  and. buried  it,  after  being  murdered  nine  days. 
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Clarion  county  was  established  by  an  act  passed  March  1 1th,  1839, 
which  defines  the  boundaries  as  follows: — “ That  all  those  parts  of 
Armstrong  and  Venango  counties,  lying  and  being  within  the  following 
boundaries  to  wit:  beginning  at  the  junction  of  Red  bank  creek  with 
the  Allegheny  river,  thence  up  said  creek  to  the  line  dividing  Toby  and 
Saratoga  townships,  in  Venango  county,  thence  along  said  line  to  the 
corner  of  Farmington  township,  in  Venango  county,  thence  a straight 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Shull’s  run,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  thence  down 
said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  erected  into  a county,  henceforth  to  be  called  Clarion.” 

Ry  the  same  act  James  Thompson,  John  Gilmore  and  Samuel  L. 
Carpenter,  were  appointed  commissioners,  to  fix  upon  a proper  and 
convenient  site  for  a seat  of  justice.  Mr.  Thompson  resigned,  and  by 
the  act  of  June  25th,  John  P.  Davis,  of  Crawford  county,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supply  the  vacancy.* 

Clarion  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Venango  county,  on  the  east  by 
Jefferson,  on  the  south  by  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Allegheny  river  on  the 
west,  separating  it  from  Armstrong,  Butler  and  Venango.  By  the  re- 
turn of  the  census  of  1840,  its  population,  and  general  statistics,  are 
included  in  that  of  Armstrong  and  Venango  counties.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  within  the  new  county  exceed  15,000.  Average  length  25 
miles,  breadth  24,  area  595  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  considerably  diversified,  generally 
rolling  or  hilly.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  of  a good  quality  and  pro- 
ductive. Agriculture  is  advancing  with  the  other  improvements  of  the 
county.  In  its  mineral  resources,  which  have  been  only  partially  de- 
veloped, it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  abounds 
in  linestone,  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  &c.  A number  of  blastfurnaces 
and  forges  are  in  successful  operation. 

* Laws  of  Pennsylvania  of  1838-9,  pp.  50,  465. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  names  of  the  furnaces , in 
operation , and  the  amount  annually  produced. 

Lucinda  Furnace,  owned  by  J.  Reynolds  & Co.  produces  12,000  tons. 


Shippenville — Shippen  & Black, 

Beaver — Long,  Blackston  & Co. 
Madison — Mathiot,  Miller  & Co. 
Jefferson — A.  Plummer  & Co. 

Clarion — C.  Myers, 

Clinton — Claps  & Semore, 

Helen — Barber  & Packer,  - 
Elk — Wm.  B.  Fitzhugh, 

Deer  Creek— Kerr  & Hasson, 

Buchanan — Plummer,  Creasy  & Co.  - 
Mary  Ann, — J.  Black  & Co. 

Polk — C.  Meyer,  - 

Sligo — Lyon,  Shorb  & Co. 

Washington — H.  Blackslone  & Co. 
Tippecanoe — Black  & Maxwell, 
Cochego — John  & Samuel  Wilson, 
Limestone — Jacob  B.  Lyon  & Co.  - 
Wildcat — Flick  & Lawson, 

Collinsburg — Alexander  & Co. 

Monroe — Cochran  & Fulton, 

Hemlock — Fitzhugh  & M’Guire,  - 
Perry — Welsh  &l  Co.  - 
Licking  Creek — Older,  Ligworth  & Co. 
Pike — Lansom,  Duff  & Orr, 


12,000 

12,000 

1,000 

800 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,100 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

1,700 


These  furnaces  produce  annually  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  thousand 
tons  of  iron,  which  is  chiefly  sent  down  the  Clarion  and  Allegheny  rivers 
to  Pittsburg. 

The  amount  of  iron  annually  produced  in  this  county  is  equal  to  all 
the  iron  manufactured  in  the  different  forges  in  Pennsylvania,  ninety-five 
years  ago.  At  the  close  of  this  article  we  have  added  a paper,  exhibiting 
the  amdunt  of  iron  made  at  the  several  forges  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
time  alluded  to — to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Clarion  river,  formerly  called  Toby’s  creek,  is  the  principal  stream, 
flowing  in  a western  direction,  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  county, 
and  within  a mile  of  the  county  seat,  and  falls  into  the  Allegheny  river. 
It  is  navigable,  at  high  water  for  boats,  arks,  rafts.  A large  amount  of 
lumber,  iron  and  other  produce,  is  floated  down  it  from  Clarion  and 
Jefferson  counties.  The  Redbank  creek,  the  south  branch  of  which 
rises  in  Clearfield  county,  and  the  north  branch  in  Jefferson  county, 
forms  the  southern  boundary,  separating  this  county  from  Armstrong, 
falling  into  the  Allegheny  river.  Lumber  and  produce  are  also  floated 
down  this  stream.  Besides  these  streams  there  are  several  smaller  ones, 
viz : Kern’s  creek,  Beaver  creek,  Elk  creek,  Deer  Paint  creek,  Licking 
creek,  Pine  creek,  &c. 

The  townships  in  1840,  and  their  population,  were  Beaver,  with  a 
population  of  1,611;  Clarion,  2,239;  Elk,  585;  Fermington,  799; 
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Madison,  1,305  ; Monroe,  1,151 ; Paint,  491  ; Perry,  1,122  ; Red  Bank, 
3,070;  Richland,  1,385;  Toby,  1,829;  Limestone,  Porter  and  Wash- 
ington townships  were  erected  since  1840. 

Education  receives  considerable  attention.  Nearly  all  the  districts 
had,  a few  years  ago,  adopted  the  general  system  of  common  schools. 
Besides  ninety  common  schools,  there  is  an  academy  of  advanced  stand- 
' ing  in  the  county  town. 

The  prevailing  religious  denominations  are  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
; Methodists,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  all  of  whom  have  houses  for 
public  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  characterized  for  indus- 
>!  try,  sobriety  and  morality.  Few  idlers  are  to  be  found  in  this  county. 
They  are  literally  “ Worked  out The  people  do  not  stand  lounging. 

Clarion,  the  county  seat,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Clarion 
river,  on  the  Bellefonte  and  MeadviHe  turnpike  road,  was  laid  out  by  the 
commissioners  in  1840.  The  land  had  been  owned  by  General  Levi  G. 

I Clover,  James  P.  Hoover,  Peter  Clover,  Jr.,— heirs  of  Philip  Clover  of 
Ij  Strattanville, — and  the  Hon.  Christian  Myers.  “These  persons  made 
a donation  of  the  town  site  to  the  county,  on  condition  of  receiving  half 
j the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lots.  Space  for  the  county  buildings  and 
i a public  square,  were  reserved  from  sale.” 

The  public  buildings  are  a neat  court  house  of  brick,  surmounted  with 
a cupola,  a county  prison,  built  of  sand  stone,  and  a spacious  academy, 
built  of  brick.  The  borough  is  well  laid  out, — neatness  and  much  taste 
are  displayed  in  both  public  and  private  buildings,  and  a brisk  air  of 
j enterprize  is  presented  every  where  in  this  town.  There  are  several 
churches  here. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  that  in  Clarion,  like  in 
many  new  places  which  have  sprung  suddenly  into  existence  with  delu- 
sive promises  of  great  advantages,  merchants,  mechanics,  tavern-keepers, 
professional  men,  all  flocked  to  it  in  crowds,  all  eager  for  their  share  of 
patronage  and  profit  from  the  new  county.  It  was,  however,  soon  as- 
certained that  some  must  leave  unsatisfied,  till  the  place  should  acquire  a 
more  healthy  growth,  which  it  has  in  a good  degree  already  attained,  in 
the  development  of  its  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  and  other  resources. 

Besides  the  county  town,  there  are  several  thriving  towns  and  villages 
in  this  county.  The  principal  ones  are  Strattonville,  Shippensville, 
Curlesville,  Greenville,  Collensburg,  Edinburg,  Reimersburg,  &c. 

Strattonville , was  laid  out  by  Mr.  John  Stratton,  from  New  Jersey, 
about  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  on  the  turnpike  road,  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  county  town.  It  had  seen,  until  lately,  better  days.  It  was 
the  principal  place  of  business  for  an  extensive  circle  of  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious farmers.  Business  has  been  principally  diverted  from  this 
village  to  Clarion.  There  are  several  churches  in,  and  near  this  village. 

Shippensville , called  after  its  proprietor,  the  Hon.  Judge  Shipper),  of 
Meadville,  who  laid  out  this  town  in  1826,  is  on  the  turnpike  road, 
seven  miles  west  of  Clarion.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  business,  and 
will  undoubtedly  increase  rapidly.  A few  years  ago  the  Lutherans 
erected  a church  in  this  town. 

Curlesville  is  a small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  Licking  Creek,  near 
the  township  line,  between  Red-bank  and  Toby  townships.  Greenville 
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is  situated  near  the  head  of  Piney  Creek,  on  the  right  bank,  about  one 
mile  north-west  of  the  Olean  road.  Collensburg  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
Licking  Creek,  at  its  mouth. 

This  region  of  country,  forming  Clarion  county,  was  first  settled  only 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  by  two  different  bands  of  immigrants.  One 
band  came  from  Westmoreland  county,  the  other  from  Penn’s  valley, 
Union  county.  They  numbered  in  all  about  one  hundred  persons. 
Those  from  Westmoreland  county  came  into  this  region  under  the  in- 
fluence and  patronage  of  General  Craig,  of  that  county,  to  settle  on  what 
they  supposed  to  be  vacant  land ; but  they  were  mistaken,  and  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  purchase  it  of  the  Bingham  estate.  Among  the 
early  settlers  were  Maguire,  Young,  Rose,  Wilson,  Corbit,  Philips, 
Clover,  and  others. 

The  adventurous  Captain  Brady,  who  was  a terror  to  the  Indians, 
figured  in  this  region  of  country,  in  his  day. 

“ The  incursions  of  the  Indians  had  become  so  frequent,  and  their 
outrages  so  alarming,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retaliate  upon 
them  the  injuries  of  war,  and  carry  into  the  country  occupied  by  them, 
the  same  system  of  destructive  warfare  with  which  they  had  visited  the 
settlements.  For  this  purpose  an  adequate  force  was  provided,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Broadhead,  the  command  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  which  was  confided  to  Captain  Brady. 

“The  troops  proceeded  up  the  Allegheny  river,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  flat  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  Redbank  creek,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Brady’s  Bend,  without  encounteringan  enemy.  Brady  and  his 
rangers  were  some  distance  in  front  of  the  main  body,  as  their  duty  re- 
quired, when  they  suddenly  discovered  a war  party  of  Indians  approach- 
ing them.  Relying  on  the  strength  of  the  main  body,  and  its  ability  to 
force  the  Indians  fo  retreat,  and  anticipating,  as  Napoleon  did  in  the  bat- 
tle with  the  Mamelukes,  that  when  driven  back  they  would  return  upon 
the  same  route  they  had  advanced  on,  Brady  permitted  them  to  proceed 
without  hindrance,  and  hastened  to  seize  a narrow  pass,  higher  up  the 
river;  where  the  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular,  approached  the  river,  and 
where  a few  determined  men  might  successfully  combat  superior  numbers. 

In  a short  time  the  Indians  encountered  the  main  body  under  Broad- 
head,  and  were  driven  back.  In  full  and  swift  retreat  they  pressed  on 
to  gain  the  pass  between  the  rocks  and  the  river,  but  it  was  occupied  by 
their  daring  and  relentless  foes,  Brady  and  his  rangers,  who  failed  not 
to  pour  into  their  flying  columns  a most  destructive  fire. 

“ At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a yell 
W ithin  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 

As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell. 

Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 

Like  chaff  before  the  winds  of  heaven, 

The  Indians  appear ; 

For  life  ! for  life  ! their  flight  they  ply — 

And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry 
Are  maddening  in  the  rear.” 

“Indeed  I have  been  told  by  an  officer  of  the  American  army,  who  is 
no  stranger  to  Indian  battles,  that  Walter  Scott’s  description  of  the  battle 
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of  ‘Beal  Au  Daine,’  from  which  I have  ventured  to  make  the  above  extract, 
would  suit  very  well  for  that  of  any  battle  with  the  Indians,  by  changing  a 
few  names,  and  substituting  plumes  for  bonnets,  bayonets  for  spears,  &c. 

“ Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  were  again  broken, 
routed,  and  forced  to  jump  into  the  river.  Many  were  killed  on  the  bank, 
and  many  more  in  the  stream.  Our  aged  friend  Cornplanter,  chief  of  the  Se- 
■ necas,  a young  man,  saved  himself  by  swimming,  as  did  several  others, 
“ After  they  had  crossed  the  river,  Brady  was  standing  on  the  bank 
wiping  his  rifle, — an  Indian,  exasperated  at  the  unexpected  defeat,  and 
disgraceful  retreat  of  his  party,  and  supposing  himself  now  safe  from 
the  well  known  and  abhorred  enemy  of  his  race,  commenced  a species 
of  conversation  with  him  in  broken  English,  which  we  call  blackguarding 
— calling  Brady  and  his  men  cowards,  squaws,  and  the  like  ; — and  put- 
ting himself  in  such  attitudes  as  he  probably  thought  would  be  most  ex- 
pressive of  his  utter  contempt  of  them.  When  the  main  army  arrived, 
a canoe  was  manned,  and  Brady  and  a few  men  crossed  to  where  the 
Indian  had  been  seen.  They  found  blood  on  the  ground,  and  had  fol- 
lowed it  but  a short  distance  till  the  Indian  jumped  up,  struck  his  breast, 
and  said,  ‘ I am  a man.’  It  was  Brady’s  wish  to  take  him  prisoner, 
without  doing  him  further  harm.  The  Indian  continuing  to  repeat,  ‘ I 
am  a man,’ — ‘ Yes,’  said  an  Irishman  who  was  along,—-4  Be  my  sowl, 
you’re  a purty  boy,’ — and  before  Brady  could  arrest  the  blow,  sunk  his 
tomahawk  into  the  Indian’s  brain. 

“ The  army  moved  onward,  and  after  destroying  all  the  Indians’ corn, 
and  ravaging  the  Kenjua  flats,  returned  to  Pittsburgh.” 

The  following,  kindly  furnished  by  Henry  K.  Strong,  Esq.,  late 
State  Librarian,  exhibits  at  one  view  the  names  of  forges  and  amount  of 
iron  made  in  Pennsylvania,  from  1749  to  1756. 

“An  account  of  iron  made  in  the  several  Forges  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  Christmas,  1749,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1756,  as 
the  same  was  returned  to  the  Hon.  William  Denny,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  said  Province,  by  the  respective  owners  of  the  said  Forges. 

PINE  FORGE. 


Tons. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

From 

Christmas  1749,to25Dec.  1750, 

103 

5 

0 

0 

25 

Dec.  1750,  to  25  Dec.  1751, 

122 

10 

0 

0 

25 

Dec.  1751,  to  25  Dec.  1752, 

102 

3 

0 

16 

tt 

25 

Dec.  1752,  to  25  Dec.  1753, 

119 

4 

1 

18 

ti 

25 

Dec.  1753,  to  25  Dec.  1754, 

161 

5 

0 

0 

ii 

25 

Dec,  1754,  to  25  Dec.  1755, 

135 

10 

0 

0 

ti 

25 

Dec.  1755,  to  25  Dec.  1756, 

3 

15 

0 

0 

Total, 

747 

12 

2 

6 

POOL  FORGE. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

From  25 

Dec.  1749,  to  25  Dec.  1750, 

73 

10 

1 

2 

ti 

25 

Dec.  1750,  to  25  Dec.  1751, 

77 

17 

0 

17 

<< 

25 

Dec.  1751,  to  25  Dec.  1752, 

72 

11 

1 

13 

tt 

25 

Dec.  1752,  to  25  Dec.  1753, 

89 

5 

3 

2 

Total, 

313 

4 

2 

6 
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GLASGOW  FORGE. 


Tons . 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

From  19 

Sept.  1750,  to  9 Nov.  1751, 

108 

15 

0 

0 

*( 

9 

Nov.  1751,  to  16  Dec.  1752, 

106 

8 

0 

0 

it 

19 

Dec.  1752,  to  19  Dec.  1753, 

119 

5 

0 

0 

u 

16 

Dec.  1753,  to  21  Dec.  1754, 

115 

11 

0 

0 

44 

21 

Dec.  1754,  to  21  Dec.  1755, 

137 

12 

0 

0 

44 

21 

Dec.  1755,  to  5 Jan.  1756, 

7 

16 

0 

0 

Total, 

595 

7 

0 

0 

COVENTRY  FORGE. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

From  25 

Dec.  1749,  to  25  Dec.  1750, 

45 

8 

11 

14 

44 

25 

Dec.  1750,  to  25  Dec.  1751, 

47 

5 

0 

21 

n 

25 

Dec.  1751,  to  25  Dec.  1752, 

48 

3 

1 

7 

44 

25 

Dec.  1752,  to  25  Dec.  1753, 

50 

2 

1 

19 

a 

25 

Dec.  1753,  to  25  Dec.  1754, 

51 

5 

2 

9 

it 

25 

Dec.  1754,  to  25  Dec.  1755, 

52 

2 

3 

7 

it 

25 

Dec.  1754,  to  25  Dec.  1756, 

45 

1 

2 

8 

Total, 

339 

9 

1 

1 

HELMSTEAD  FORGE. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

From  25 

Dec.  1749,  to  25  Dec.  1750, 

59 

5 

1 

7 

25 

Dec.  1750,  to  25  Dec.  1751, 

46 

16 

2 

15 

tt 

25 

Dec.  1751,  to  25  Dec.  1752, 

89 

5 

2 

0 

n 

25 

Dec.  1752,  to  25  Dec.  1753, 

51 

0 

1 

27 

u 

25 

Dec.  1753,  to  25  Dec.  1754, 

101 

1 

0 

9 

it 

25 

Dec.  1754,  to  25  Dec.  1755, 

69 

5 

0 

26 

it 

25 

Dec.  1755,  to  25  Dec.  1756, 

63 

9 

0 

21 

Total, 

480 

3 

1 

21 

WINDSOR  FORGE. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

From  25 

Dec.  1749,  to  31  Dec.  1750, 

90 

0 

2 

7 

44 

31 

Dec.  1750,  to  31  Dec.  1751, 

77 

16 

1 

23 

44 

31 

Dec.  1751,  to  31  Dec.  1752, 

97 

11 

2 

5 

44 

31 

Dec.  1752,  to  31  Dec.  1753, 

48 

16 

1 

6 

44 

31 

Dec.  1753,  to  31  Dec.  1754, 

99 

18 

1 

13 

44 

31 

Dec.  1754,  to  31  Dec.  1755, 

78 

8 

2 

7 

444 

31 

Dec.  1755,  to  5 Jan.  1756, 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Total, 

495 

14 

3 

5 

UNION  FORGE,  (Built  1750.) 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Made  in  the  year  1751, 

45 

r 

2 

0 

From  25  Dec.  1751,  to  25  Dec.  1752, 

54 

10 

3 

0 

44 

25 

Dec.  1752,  to  25  Dec.  1753, 

53 

16 

3 

0 

4 4 

25  Dec.  1753,  to  25  Dec.  1754, 

46 

16 

2 

0 

44 

25 

Dec.  1754,  to  25  Dec.  1755, 

60 

5 

1 

0 

4 4 

25  Dec.  1755,  to  25  Dec.  1756, 

81 

10 

2 

0 

Total, 

342 

T 

1 

0 
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POTTSGROVE  FORGE. 

Tons.  Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

trom  25  Dec.  1755,  to  25  Dec.  1756,  64  15  0 0 


Total  amount  of  iron  manufactured  by  the  several  forges,  during  the 
time  specified  above,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary : 


Pine  Forge  made  in  6 

years,  and  12  days, 

Tons. 

747 

Cwt. 

12 

qrs. 

8 

lbs. 

6 

Pool  Forge  “ 4 

tc 

313 

4 

2 

6 

Glasgow  Forge  “ 5 

“ 3 mos.  and  16  days, 

595 

7 

0 

0 

Coventry  Forge  “ 7 

<( 

339 

9 

1 

1 

Helmstead  “ 7 

u 

480 

3 

1 

21 

Windsor  Forge  “ 6 

“ and  12  days, 

495 

14 

3 

5 

Union  Forge  “ 6 

u 

332 

7 

1 

0 

Pottsgrove  “ 1 

u 

64 

15 

0 

* 0 

Total, 

3,378 

13 

3 

11 

[NO.  XXXVII.] 

PENTLAND’S  JOURNAL. 

Extract  fom  Mr.  Charles  Pentland's  Journal , whilst  performing  a 
tour  of  twelve  month's  service , as  a member  of  the  “ Pittsburgh 
Blues”  commanded  by  Captain  Butler , in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

September  10,  1812,  encamped  on  Grant’s  Hill.  Sunday,  20th,  de- 
camped under  orders  to  join  the  north-western  army — marched  one  mile 
over  the  Allegheny  river — 21st,  marched  to  the  Ohio;  waited  for  boats 
— -23d,  embarked  on  a boat ; arrived  at  Beaver  the  24th — 25th,  at  Steu- 
benville— 26th,  at  Wheeling — remained  till  the  evening  of  the  27th. — 
October  1st,  arrived  at  Marietta — 6th,  at  Galiopolis  ; remained  till  the 
8th.  Sunday  11th,  Captain  Alexander’s  boat  struck  a snag,  and  was 
abandoned — 12th,  arrived  at  Limestone  (Maysville) — 13th,  at  night, 
landed  about  two  miles  above  Cincinnati — 14  th,  marched  into  Cincin- 
nati, encamped  below  the  town,  and  remained  fill  the  28th  ; then  marched 
five  miles,  to  “Hutchinson’s”  — 29th,  marched  twelve  miles,  to  Price’s 
—30th,  to  Lebanon — 31st,  to  Waynesville.  November  1st,  to  Xenia — 
2nd,  to  Yellow  Springs — 3d,  to  Springfield — 4th,  to  Markle’s — 5th. 
marched  eleven  miles,  near  Darby — 6th,  to  Franklintown,  the  Head 
Quarters  of  the  north-western  army,  and  remained  till  November  25th  : 
this  day  marched  two  miles  on  a secret  expedition — 26th,  marched  fit- 
teen  miles,  over  Darby  creek — 27th,  marched  twenty-one  miles — 28th, 
to  Springfield — 29th,  near  to  Xenia — 30th,  into  Xenia,  and  remained  till 
December  5th  ; then  marched  into  Dayton,  and  remained  till  the  9th  ; 
then  crossed  the  Miami  river — 10th,  marched  to  New  Lexington — 12th, 
marched  seventeen  miles.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  promulga- 
ted. Sunday  13th,  to  Granville,  and  crossed  the  river — 14th,  marched 
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fifteen  miles  into  the  wilderness — 15th,  twenty  miles — 16th,  marched 
all  dvy,  and  after  supper  continued  the  march  till  daylight — 17th,  marched 
into  the  Indian  town,  on  the  Mississinnewa  river,  fifteen  miles  above 
the  junction  with  the  Wabash  ; captured  a few  defenceless  Indians,  and 
encamped  in  the  village — 18th,  the  battle  of  Mississinnewa  was  fought. 
The  company  lost  one  man  : John  Francis,  killed  ; Elliott,  Dodd,  Head, 
and  Chess,  wounded.  Total  loss  of  the  detachment,  viz  : eight  killed, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  wounded.  Decamped  and  returned  two 
miles — 1 9th,  marched  ten  miles  on  our  return  to  the  settlements.  Sun- 
day 20th,  marched  twelve  miles — 21st,  fifteen — 22d,  this  day  met  a re- 
inforcement with  a small  supply  of  provisions — 23d,  marched  to  within 
twelve  miles  of  Greenville,  and  met  another  detachment  with  more  sup- 
plies— 24th,  to  Greenville — 25th,  remained  till  noon,  and  marched  seven 
miles — 26th,  to  New  Lexington — 27th,  to  Dayton,  and  remained  till 
January  4th,  1813  ; this  day  marched  ten  miles — 5th,  to  Springfield — 
6th,  to  Markle’s — 7th,  to  Darby — 8th,  to  Franklintown,  and  remained 
till  the  3d  of  February  ; then  crossed  the  river  to  Columbus,  and  some 
deserted — 4th,  to  Worthington — 5th,  to  Delaware  ; N.  M.  Mathews 
joined  the  company — 6th,  seven  miles — Sunday  7th,  to  Scioto  Block- 
house— 8th,  to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  joined  the  command  of  Colonel 
Campbell — 9th,  nine  miles — 10th,  marched  as  usual,  but  were  detained 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  by  a false  alarm  ; made  four  miles — 1 llh,  to 
the  Artillery  Blockhouse — 12th,  to  within  one  mile  of  Hull’s  road — 
13th,  four  miles,  and  the  road  almost  impassable.  Sunday  14th,  re- 
mained, prepared  sleds,  cars,  and  procured  forage — 15th,  road  improved 
by  severe  frost,  and  reached  Block-house  swamp — 16th,  to  within  four 
miles  of  camp  Meigs,  and  encamped  on  the  bluff  of  the  Miami  river — 
18th,  into  camp  Meigs,  Head  Quarters,  situated  at  the  Miami  Rapids. — 
March  5th,  marched  to  Presque  Isle,  eighteen  miles,  to  reinforce  a de- 
tachment sent  to  burn  the  Queen  Charlotte,  one  of  the  enemy’s  vessels, 
supposed  to  be  frozen  up,  and  met  the  detachment  returned,  having  been 
unsuccessful ; returned  ten  miles,  to  Swan  creek — 6th,  returned  to  camp. 

April  26 Ih. — Seige  of  Fort  Meigs*  commenced  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  employed  in  erecting  battaries  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  they  com- 
menced cannonading,  which  they  continued  till  the  5th,  whenareinforce- 

* Mr.  G.  P.  Wilkison,  in  a letter  dated,  Pittsburg,  August  13th,  1 846,  says, 

1 will  mention  an  incident, trivial  in  itself,  but  as  it  tends  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  an  esteemed  friend,  and  an  excellent  soldier,  1 will  relate  it. 

I had  been  in  attendance  on  Hie  sick  bed  of  our  Captain.  Butler,  in  one  of 
the  block-houses  of  Fort  Meigs,  during  the  investment  of  that  post,  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  and  becoming  hungry,  started  out  (boy  like)  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain some  breakfast,  and  seeing  Sergeant  Trovillo  cooking  some  coffee  over  a 
few  coals,  1 told  him  my  errand,  and  he  told  me  to  wait  a few  minutes  that  he 
would  divide  his  cup  of  coffee  with  me.  1 took  a seat, and  in  a moment  or  two 
afterwards,  1 heard  the  peculiar  singing  of  an  Indian  rifle  ball,  that  entered 
the  ground  a short  distance  trom  where  we  were  sitting.  Hurrah,  says  1,  Ser- 
geant what  does  this  mean?  He  pointed  to  a tree  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  pickets,  where  1 observed  an  Indian  perched  on  one  of  the  branches. 
He  said  with  great  good  humor:  “That  rascal,  George, has  been  firing  at  me 
ever  since  1 commenced  cooking  my  breakfast.”  1 swallowed  my  tin  cup  of 
coffee  pretty  expeditiously , during  which,  however,  1 think  he  fired  once  or 
twice,  and  1 told  Trovillo,  that  I was  not  going  to  remain  as  a target  for  the 
yellow  skins.” 
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ment  consisting  of  United  States  volunteers,  arrived  under  the  command 
of  General  Green,  and  we  were  ordered  out  to  cover  their  entry  into  the 
garrison,  which  was  effected  with  some  loss  to  the  Kentucky  troops.— 
The  same  day  the  United  States  volunteers,  and  several  other  companies 
of  the  17th  and  18th  regiment,  made  a general  sortie,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  Miller,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  about 
forty-two  of  the  enemy’s  regiments,  and  the  routing  of  their  Indian  al- 
lies, with  a considerable  loss  of  American  troops,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Pittsburgh  Blues  had  two  men  killed : James  Newman,  and  Mr. 
Richardson;  five  wounded:  Willock,  Ross,  Williams,  Dobbins,  and 
Wahrendorff.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy’s  battery,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  at  the  same  time,  by  Gen.  Clay’s  Kentucky  mili- 
tia, commanded  by  Capt.  Dudley,  which  terminated  in  a complete  rout- 
ing and  capturing  of  that  detachment,  and  death  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. The  enemy  was  quiet,  and  on  the  10th  the  siege  was  declared  to 
be  raised.  May  11th,  Major  Ball’s  squadron  moved  off,  and  General 
Harrison  left  for  the  settlement. 

June  20th.— Received  information  of  an  intended  attack  by  the  arrival 
of  a Kentuckian  and  Canadian  from  the  enemy’s  quarters.  Expresses 
were  despatched  and  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 
Shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Johnson’s  regiment  of  Kentucky  mounted 
men  arrived,  and  immedialely  thereafter  General  Harrison  arrived  with 
a detachment  of  the  24th  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Anderson, 
and  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  fort  were  continued.  General 
Harrison  left  the  camp  again;  Generals  Green  and  Clay  in  command. 

July  18 til. — Captain  Butler  returned  to  the  company,  (having  been  ab- 
sent to  improve  his  health.)  July  21st,  the  picket  guard  was  attacked 

by  the  Indians,  and  several  men  killed  and  captured.  Lieutenant 

arrived  in  camp  from  Portage  river  Block-house  with  nine  men,  pursued 
on  his  way  by  the  Indians;  22nd  the  enemy  quiet;  23rd  an  express 
arrived;  the  camp  was  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  small  arms,  being  a 
stratagem  of  the  Indians,  (representing  the  fighting  of  two  bodies  of  men 
at  a distance,  and  approaching  the  garrison,)  which  was  intended  to  draw 
out  a portion  of  the  American  troops  in  the  fort;  26th  and  27th.  all 
quiet;  28th,  the  enemy  descended  the  river;  30th,  a reconnoitering 
party  was  detached,  who  reported  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  the 
siege  raised. 

Jhigust\$th. — The  Pittsburgh  Blues  received  orders  to  march  to  camp 
Seneca;  20th,  marched  to  Portage  river;  21st,  to  camp  Seneca ; 28th, 
to  Fort  Stevenson  at  Lower  Sandusky;  30th,  marched  for  Cleveland, 
and  arrived  at  Vermillion  river.  September  1st,  arrived  at  Cleveland  ; 
3rd,  started  for  Beaver — arrived  on  the  7th — staid  the  8th  ; 9th,  marched 
to  Davis’  tavern  four  miles  from  Pittsburgh  ; 10th,  arrived  at  Pittsburgh. 
Having  completed  a twelve  month’s  tour,  were  discharged. 

Names  of  the  Members  of  the  Pittsburgh  lilues. 

Captain  Butler;  Lieutenant  Magee  ; Ensign  Irwin;  Trovillo,  Orderly  ; 
Willock,  third  Sergeant;  Patterson,  first  Corporal;  Pratt,  Pollard,  Park, 
Parker,  Pentland,  J.  Davis,  J.  D.  Davis,  Elliott,  fourth  Corporal ; Eng- 
lish, McMasters,  Robinson,  Wilkins,  Haven,  fourth  Sergeant;  Allison, 
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Graham,  Chess,  McFall,  Maxwell,  Mathews,  McClany,  McGiffin,  Deal, 
Ross,  Francis,  killed  in  the  action,  December  19th,  1812;  Wahrendorff, 
Newman,  killed  in  the  action  of  May  5ih,  1813;  Richardson,  do.; 
Dodd  died  in  service ; McKee,  do. ; Watt,  Deemer,  Dobbins,  Thompson, 
Read,  third  Corporal,  Neville,  Vernon,  Whiedner,  Swift,  Hull,  McNeal, 
Fairfield,  Jones,  Williams,  second  Sergeant,  Barney,  second  Corporal; 
Morse  deserted  from  Franklintown  ; Marcy,  Clarke,  Elliott,  officers ; 
F.  Richards,  officers  servant;  W.  Richards,  do. 

Several  of  the  Pittsburgh  Blues  and  Petersburg  Volunteers  were  in 
Fort  Stevenson,  which  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  Captain  George 
Croghan,  and  resulted  favorably  to  the  Americans. 


[NO.  XXXVIII.] 

WASHINGTON'S  JOURNAL,  1770. 

Journal  kept  by  George  Washington , from  October  5th , to  December 
1st , 1770,  on  a tour  down  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  lands 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  officers  and  old  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  French  war. 

October  5th,  1770. — Began  a journey  to  the  Ohio,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Craik,  his  servant  and  two  of  mine,  with  a led  horse  and  baggage. 
Dined  at  Towlston’s  and  lodged  at  Leesburg,  distant  from  Mount  Ver- 
non about  forty-five  miles.  Here  my  portmanteau  horse  failed. 

6 th. — Fed  our  horses  on  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  and  arrived  at  my  brother 
Samuel’s  on  Worthington’s  Marsh,  a little  after  they  had  dined,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  thirty  miles ; from  hence  I despatched  a messenger  to 
Colonel  Stephen,  apprising  him  of  my  arrival  and  intended  journey. 

7th. — My  portmanteau  horse  being  unable  to  proceed,  I left  him  at  my 
brother’s,  and  got  one  of  his,  and  proceeded  to  Samuel  Pritchard’s  in 
Cacapehon.  Pritchard’s  is  a pretty  good  house,  there  being  fine  pas- 
turage, good  fences,  and  beds  tolerably  clean. 

8th. — My  servant  being  unable  to  travel,  I left  him  at  Pritchard’s  with 
Dr.  Craik,  and  proceeded  myself  with  Valentine  Crawford  to  Colonel 
Cresap’s,  in  order  to  learn  from  him,  being  just  arrived  from  England, 
the  particulars  of  the  grant  said  to  be  lately  sold  to  Walpole  and  others, (1) 
for  a certain  tract  of  country  on  the  Ohio.  The  distance  from  Pritch- 
ard’s to  Cresap’s,  according  to  computation,  is  twenty-six  ndles. 

9th  — Went  up  to  Romney  in  order  to  buy  work  horses,  and  with  Dr. 
Craik  and  my  baggage,  arrived  there  about  twelve  o’clock. 

10 th. — Having  purchased  two  horses,  and  recovered  another  which 
had  been  gone  from  me  near  three  years,  I despatched  my  boy  Silas 
with  my  two  riding  horses  home,  I proceeded  on  my  journey,  arriving 
at  one  Wise’s  (Mr.  Turner’s)  mill,  about  twenty-two  miles;  it  being 


sX)  See  Appendix,  p.  7. 
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reckoned  seven  to  the  place  where  Cox’s  fort  formerly  stood,  ten  to  one 
Parker’s,  and  five  afterwards. 

1 1th. — The  morning  being  wet  and  heavy  we  did  not  set  off  till  eleven 
o’clock,  and  arrived  that  night  at  one  Killman’s,  on  a branch  of  Georges 
creek,  distance  ten  and  a half  measured  miles  from  the  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  where  we  crossed  at  the  lower  end  of  my  deceased  brother 
Augustine  s land,  known  by  the  name  of  Pendergrass’.  This  crossing 
is  two  miles  from  the  aforesaid  mill  and  the  road  bad,  as  it  likewise  is  at 
Killman’s,  the  country  being  very  hilly  and  stony.  From  Killman’s  to 
Fort  Cumberland  is  the  same  distance  that  it  is  to  the  crossing  above 
mentioned,  and  the  road  from  thence  to  Joliffs  by  the  Old  Town,  much 
better. 

12 th. — We  left  Killman’s  early  in  the  morning,  breakfasted  at  the 
Little  Meadows  ten  miles  off,  and  lodged  at  the  Great  Crossing  twenty 
miles  further,  which  we  found  a tolerably  good  day’s  work.  The  coun- 
try we  travelled  over  to-day  was  very  mountainous  and  stony,  with  but 
very  little  good  land,  and  that  lying  in  spots. 

1 Hth. — Set  out  about  sunrise,  breakfasted  at  the  Great  Meadows , thir- 
teen miles,  and  reached  Captain  Crawford’s  about  five  o’clock.  The 
land  from  Gist’s  to  Crawford’s  is  very  broken,  though  not  mountainous, 
in  spots  exceedingly  rich,  and  in  general  free  from  stone ; Crawford’s  is 
very  fine  land,  lying  on  the  Youghiogeny,  at  a place  commonly  called 
Stewart’s  Crossing. 

14 th. — At  Captain  Crawford’s  all  day.  Went  to  see  a coal  mine  not 
far  from  his  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  coal  seemed  of  the 
very  best  kind,  burning  freely,  and  abundance  of  it. 

1 5th. — Went  to  view  some  land  which  Captain  Crawford  had  taken 
up  for  me  near  the  Youghiogeny,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  This 
tract  which  contains  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  (1)  includes 
some  as  fine  land  as  ever  I saw,  and  a great  deal  of  rich  meadow  ; it  is 
well  watered,  and  has  a valuable  mill-seat,  except  that  the  stream  is 
rather  too  slight,  and,  it  is  said,  not  constant  more  than  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year ; but  on  account  of  the  fall  and  other  conveniences, 
no  place  can  exceed  it.  In  going  to  this  land.  I passed  through  two 
other  tracts  which  Captain  Crawford  had  taken  up  for  my  brothers 
Samuel  and  John.  I intended  to  have  visited  the  land  which  Crawford 
had  procured  for  Lund  Washington  this  day  also,  but  time  falling  short, 
I was  obliged  to  postpone  it.  Night  came  on  before  I got  back  to  Craw- 
ford’s, where  I found  Colonel  Stephen.  The  lands  which  I passed  over 
to-day,  were  generally  hilly,  and  the  growth  chiefly  white  oak,  but  very 
good  notwithstanding;  and  what  is  extraordinary  and  contrary  to  the 
property  of  all  other  lands  I ever  saw  before,  the  hills  are  the  richest 
land;  the  soil  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  them  being  as  black  as 
coal , and  the  growth  walnut  and  cherry.  The  flats  are  not  so  rich,  and 
a good  deal  more  mixed  with  stone. 

16 th. — At  Capt.  Crawford’s  till  evening,  when  I went  to  Mr.  John 
Stephenson’s,  on  my  way  to  Pittsburg,  and  lodged.  This  day  1 was 
visited  by  one  Mr.  Ennis,  who  had  travelled  down  the  Little  Kenhawa, 


(1)  See  Appendix,  p.  284. 
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almost  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  on  which  he  says  the  lands  are  bro- 
ken, the  bottoms  neither  very  wide  nor  rich,  but  covered  with  beach. 
At  the  mouth  the  lands  are  good,  and  continue  so  up  the  river.  About 
Wheeling  and  Fisher's  creek,  there  is  according  to  his  account,  a body 
of  fine  land.  I also  saw  a son  of  Capt.  John  Hardens,  who  said  he 
had  been  from  the  mouth  of  Little  Kenhawa  to  the  Big;  but  his  de- 
scription of  the  land  seemed  to  be  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  that  it 
was  much  doubted  whether  he  ever  was  there  or  not. 

17 th. — Dr.  Craik  and  myself,  with  Capl.  Crawford  and  others,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Pitt,  distance  from  the  crossing,  forty-three  and  a half 
measured  miles.  In  riding  this  distance  we  passed  over  a great  deal  of 
exceedingly  fine  land,  chiefly  white  oak,  especially  from  Sewickly  creek 
to  Turtle  creek,  but  the  whole  broken ; resembling,  as  I think  all  the 
lands  in  this  country  do,  the  Loudon  lands.  We  lodged  in  what  is 
called  the  town,  distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  at  one 
Semplie’s,  who  keeps  a very  good  house  of  public  entertainment. 

The  houses  which  are  built  of  logs,  and  ranged  in  streets,  are  on  the 
Monongahela,  and  I suppose  may  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and  in- 
habited by  Indian  traders.  The  fort  is  built  on  the  point  near  the  rivers 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  but  not  so  near  the  pitch  of  it  as  Fort  Du 
Quesne  stood.  It  is  five  sided  and  regular,  two  of  which  near  the  land 
are  of  brick;  the  other  stockade.  A moat  encompasses  it.  The  gar- 
rison consists  of  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Edmondson. 

ISlh. — Dined  in  the  fort  with  Col.  Croghan,  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  ; supped  there  also,  meeting  with  great  civility  from  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  engaged  to  dine  next  day  with  Col.  Croghan,  at  his  seat, 
about  four  miles  up  the  Allegheny. 

19^/i. — Received  a message  from  Col.  Croghan,  that  the  White  Mingo 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  had  something  to  say  to  me,  and 
desiring  that  I would  be  at  his  house  at  about  eleven,  where  they  were 
to  meet.  1 went  up  and  received  a speech,  with  a string  of  wampum, 
from  the  White  Mingo,  to  the  following  effect. 

“ That  as  I was  a person  whom  some  of  them  remembered  to  have 
seen,  when  I was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  French,  and  most  of  them 
had  heard  of,  they  were  come  to  bid  me  welcome  to  this  country,  and  to 
desire  that  the  people  of  Virginia  would  consider  them  as  friends  and 
brothers,  linked  together  in  one  chair ; and  that  I would  inform  the 
governor,  that  it  was  their  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
white  people,  and  that  though  there  had  been  some  unhappy  differences 
between  them  and  the  people  upon  our  frontiers,  they  were  all  made  up, 
and  they  hoped  forgotten ; and  concluded  with  saying,  that  their  broth- 
ers of  Virginia  did  not  come  among  them  and  trade,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  provinces  did,  from  whence  they  were  afraid  that  we  did 
not  look  upon  them  with  as  friendly  an  eye  as  they  could  wish.” 

To  this  I answered,  after  thanking  them  for  their  friendly  welcome, 
“ that  all  the  injuries  and  affronts  that  had  passed  on  either  side,  were 
now  totally  forgotten,  and  that  I was  sure  nothing  was  more  wished  and 
desired  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  than  to  live  in  the  strictest  friendship 
with  them  ; that  the  Virginians  were  a people  not  so  much  engaged  in 
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trade  as  the  Pennsylvanians,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  not  being  so 
frequently  among  them  ; but  that  it  was  possible  they  might  for  the  time 
to  come  have  stricter  connections  with  them,  and  that  I would  acquaint 
the  government  with  their  desires.” 

After  dining  at  Col.  Croghan’s  we  returned  to  Pittsburg,  Col.  Cro- 
ghan  with  us,  who  intended  to  accompany  us  part  of  the  way  down  the 
river,  having  engaged  an  Indian  called  Pheasant,  and  one  Joseph  Nich- 
olson, an  interpreter,  to  attend  us  the  whole  vovage;  also  a young  Indian 
warrior. 

2Q£/j. — We  embarked  in  a large  canoe,  with  sufficient  store  of  pro- 
visions and  necessaries,  and  the  following  persons,  besides  Dr.  Craik 
and  myself,  to  wit : Capt.  Crawford,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Robert  Bell, 

William  Harrison,  Charles  Morgan  and  Daniel  Rendon,  a boy  of  Capt. 
Crawford’s,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  in  a canoe  by  themselves. — 
From  Fort  Pitt  we  sent  our  horses  and  boys  back  to  Capt.  Crawford’s, 
with  orders  to  meet  us  there  again  on  the  14th  day  of  November. 

Col.  Croghan,  Lieut.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Magee,  set  out  with  us.  At 
two  o’clock  we  dined  at  Mr.  Magee’s,  and  encamped  ten  miles  below, 
and  four  above  Logstown.  We  passed  several  large  Islands,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  very  good,  as  the  bottoms  also  did  on  each  side  of  the  river 
alternately ; the  hills  on  one  side  being  opposite  the  bottoms  on  the 
other,  which  seem  generally  to  be  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  vice  versa. 

9,1st. — Left  our  encampment  about  six  o’clock,  and  breakfasted  at 
Logstown,  where  we  parted  with  Colonel  Croghan  and  company  about 
nine  o’clock.  At  eleven  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver 
Creek,  opposite  to  which  is  a good  situation  for  a house,  and  above  it,  on 
the  same  side,  that  is  the  west,  there  appears  to  be  a fine  body  of  land. 
About  five  miles  lower  down,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  Raccoon  Creek, 
at  the  mouth  of  which,  and  up  it,  appears  to  be  a body  of  good  land 
also.  All  the  land  between  this  creek  and  the  Monongahela,  and  for 
fifteen  miles  back,  is  claimed  by  Colonel  Croghan,  under  a purchase 
from  the  Indians,  which  sale  he  says  is  confirmed  by  his  Majesty.  On 
this  creek,  where  the  branches  thereof  interlock  with  the  waters  ol 
Shui  tee’s  Creek,  there  is,  according  to  Colonel  Croghan’s  account,  a 
body  of  fine,  rich,  level  land.  This  tract  he  wants  to  sell,  and  offers  it 
at  five  pounds  sterling  per  hundred  acres,  with  an  exemption  of  quit- 
rents  for  twenty  years  ; after  which,  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  four 
shillings  and  two-pence  sterling  per  hundred  acres  ; provided  he  can 
sell  it  in  ten  thousand  acre  lots.  At  present,  the  unsettled  state  of  this 
country  renders  any  purchase  dangerous.  From  Raccoon  Creek  to  Lit- 
tle Beaver  Creek,  appears  to  me  to  belittle  short  of  ten  miles,  and  about 
three  miles  below  this,  we  encamped;  after  hiding  a barrel  of  biscuit  on 
an  island,  to  lighten  our  canoe. 

22nd. — As  it  began  to  snow  about  midnight,  and  continued  pretty 
steadily,  it  was  about  half-past  seven  before  we  left  the  encampment. 
At  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  we  came  to  the  mouth  ol  Yello%v 
Creek,  opposite,  or  rather  below  which,  appears  to  be  a long  bottom  of 
very  good  land,  and  the  ascent  to  the  hills  apparently  gradual.  There 
is  another  pretty  large  bottom  of  very  good  land  about  two  or  three 
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miles  above  this.  About  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  this,  and  just 
above  what  is  called  the  Long  Island,  which,  though  so  distinguished,  is 
not  very  remarkable  for  length,  breadth,  or  goodness,  comes  in  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  a small  creek,  or  run,  the  name  of  which  I could 
not  learn  ; and  a mile  or  two  below  the  island,  on  the  west  side,  comes 
in  Big  Stoney  Creek,  not  larger  in  appearance  than  the  other,  on  neither 
of  which  does  there  seem  to  be  any  large  bottoms  or  bodies  of  good 
land.  About  seven  miles  from  the  last-mentioned  creek,  twenty-eight 
from  our  last  encampment,  aril  about  seventy-five  from  Pittsburgh,  we 
came  to  the  Mingo  Town,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a little 
above  Cross  Creeks.  This  place  contains  about  twenty  cabins,  and 
seventy  inhabitants,  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Had  we  set  off  early,  and  kept  constantly  at  it,  we  might  have  reached 
lower  than  this  place  to-day  ; as  the  water  in  many  places  ran  very 
swift,  in  general  more  so  than  yesterday.  The  river  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
Logstown,  has  some  ugly  rifts  and  shoals,  which  we  found  somewhat 
difficult  to  pass,  whether  from  our  inexperience  of  the  channel,  or  not,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say.  From  Logstown  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver 
Creek,  is  much  the  same  kind  of  water;  that  is,  rapid  in  some  places, 
gliding  gently  along  in  others,  and  quite  still  in  many.  The  water  from 
Little  Beaver  Creek  to  Mingo  Town,  in  general,  is  swifter  than  we 
found  it  the  preceding  day,  and  without  any  shallows  ; there  being  some 
one  part  or  another  always  deep,  which  is  a natural  consequence,  as  the 
river  in  all  the  distance  from  Fort  Pitt  to  this  town,  has  not  widened  at 
all,  nor  do  the  boitoms  appear  to  be  any  larger.  The  hills  which  come 
close  to  the  river  opposite  to  each  bottom  are  steep ; and  on  the  side  in 
view,  in  many  places,  rocky  and  cragged  ; but  said  to  abound  in  good 
land  on  the  tops.  These  are  not  a range  of  hills,  but  broken  and  cut  in 
two,  as  if  there  were  frequent  water  courses  running  through,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  perceive  to  be  the  case.  The  river  abounds  in  wild 
geese,  and  several  kinds  of  ducks,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  We  killed 
five  wild  turkeys  to-day.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Mingo  Town,  we  re- 
ceived the  very  disagreeable  news  of  two  traders  being  killed  at  a town 
called  the  Grape-Vine  Town,  thirty-eight  miles  below  this  ; which 
caused  us  to  hesitate  whether  we  should  proceed,  or  wait  for  further 
intelligence. 

23n/.  — Several  imperfect  accounts  coming  in,  agreeing  that  only  one 
person  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  not  supposing  it  to  be  done  by  their 
people,  we  resolved  to  pursue  our  passage,  till  we  could  get  a more  dis- 
tinct account  of  this  transaction.  Accordingly,  about  two  o’clock  we  set 
out  with  the  two  Indians,  who  were  to  accompany  us  in  our  canoe,  and 
after  about  four  miles  came  to  the  mouth  of  a creek  on  the  east  side. 
The  Cross  Creeks,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  large;  that  on  the  east 
side  is  the  biggest.  At  the  Mingo  Town  we  found  and  left  more  than 
sixty  warriors,  of  the  Six  Nations,  going  to  the  Cherokee  country,  to 
proceed  to  war  against  the  Catabas. 

About  ten  miles  below  the  town,  we  came  to  two  other  cross  creeks  ; 
that  on  the  west  is  the  larger,  and  called  by  Nicholson(l)  French  Creek. 

(1)  Joseph  Nicholson,  the  Interpreter,  who  accompanied  Washington. 
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About  three  miles,  or  a little  more,  below  this,  at  the  lower  point  of 
some  islands,  which  stand  contiguous  to  each  other,  we  were  told  by 
the  Indians,  that  three  men  from  Virginia  had  marked  the  land  from 
hence  all  the  way  to  Red  Stone ; that  there  was  a body  of  exceedingly 
fine  land  lying  about  this  place,  and  up  opposite  to  the  Mingo  Town,  as 
also  down  to  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Creek.  At  this  place  we  encamped. 

24th. — We  left  our  encampment  before  sunrise,  and  about  six  miles 
below  it,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a small  creek,  coming  in  from  the 
eastward,  caked  by  the  Indians  Split-Island  creek,  from  its  running  in 
against  an  Island.  On  this  creek  there  is  the  appearance  of  good  land. 
Six  miles  below  this  again,  we  came  to  another  creek  on  the  west  side, 
called  by  Nicholson,  Wheeling;  and  about  a mile  lower  down  appears 
to  be  another  small  water  coming  in  on  the  east  side,  which  I remark, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  them,  and  to  show  how  badly  furnished  this 
country  is  with  mill-seats.  Two  or  three  miles  below  this  is  another 
run  on  the  west  side,  up  which  is  a near  way  by  land  to  Mingo  town ; 
and  about  four  miles  lower,  comes  in  another  on  the  east,  at  which  place 
is  a path  leading  to  the  settlement  at  Redstone.  About  a mile  and  a 
half  below  this  comes  in  Pipe  creek,  so  called  by  the  Indians  from  a 
stone  which  is  found  here,  out  of  which  they  make  pipes.  Opposite 
to  this,  that  is,  on  the  east  side,  is  a bottom  of  exceedingly  rich  land  ; 
but  as  it  seems  to  be  low,  I am  apprehensive  that  it  is  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed. This  bottom  ends  where  the  effects  of  a hurricane  appear,  by 
the  destruction  and  havoc  among  the  trees.  Two  or  three  miles  below 
the  Pipe  creek,  is  a pretty  large  creek  on  the  west  side,  called  by  Nich- 
olson, Fox-Grape-Vine,  by  others  Captina  creek,  on  which,  eight  miles 
up,  is  the  town  called  Grape-Vine  Town  ; and  at  the  mouth  of  it  is  the 
place  where  it  was  said  the  trader  was  killed.  To  this  place  we  came 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  finding  no  body  there,  we 
agreed  to  encamp,  that  Nicholson  and  one  of  the  Indians  might  go  up  to 
town,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report  concerning  the  murder. 

25th. — About  seven  o’clock,  Nicholson  and  the  Indian  returned  ; they 
found  no  body  at  the  town  but  two  old  women,  the  men  being  a hunting  ; 
from  these  they  learned  that  the  trader  was  not  murdered,  but  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ohio  ; and  that  only  one  boy,  belonging  to  the 
traders,  was  in  these  parts  ; the  trader,  his  father,  being  gone  for  horses 
to  take  home  their  skins.  About  half  an  hour  after  seven,  we  set  out 
from  our  encampment,  around  which,  and  up  the  creek  is  a body  of 
fine  land. 

In  our  passage  down  to  this  place,  we  saw  innumerable  quantities  of 
turkeys,  and  many  deer  watering  and  browsing  on  the  shore  side,  some 
of  which  we  killed.  Neither  yesterday  nor  the  day  before  did  we  pass 
any  rifts,  or  very  rapid  water,  the  river  gliding  gently  along;  nor  did 
we  perceive  any  alteration  in  the  general  face  of  the  country,  except 
that  the  bottoms  seemed  to  be  getting  a little  longer  and  wider,  as  the 
bends  of  river  grew  larger. 

About  five  miles  from  the  Vine  creek,  comes  in  a very  large  creek  to 
the  eastward,  called  by  the  Indians  Cut  creek,  from  a town  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  which  they  say  was  cut  off  entirely  in  a very  bloody  battle  be- 
tween them  and  the  Six  Nations.  This  creek  empties  just  at  the  lower 
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end  of  an  island,  and  is  seventy  or  eighty  yards  wide  ; and  I fancy  it  is 
the  creek  commonly  called  Wheeling,  by  the  people  of  Redstone.  It 
extends,  according  to  the  Indian’s  account,  a great  way,  and  interlocks 
with  the  branches  of  Split-Island  creek,  abounding  in  very  fine  bottoms, 
and  exceeding  good  land.  Just  below  this,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in 
a small  run  ; and  about  five  miles  below  it,  on  the  west  side  also,  another 
creek  empties,  called  by  the  Indians,  Broken-Timber  creek;  so  named 
from  the  timber  that  is  destroyed  on  it  by  a hurricane  ; on  the  head  of 
this,  was  a town  of  the  Delawares,  which  is  now  deserted.  Two  miles 
lower  down,  on  the  same  side,  is  another  creek,  smaller  than  the  last, 
and  bearing,  according  to  the  Indians,  the  same  name.  Opposite  to 
these  two  creeks,  on  the  east  side,  appears  to  be  a large  bottom  of  good 
land.  About  two  miles  below  the  last  mentioned  creek,  on  the  east  side, 
at  the  end  of  the  bottom  before  mentioned,  comes  in  a small  creek.  Seven 
miles  from  this  is  Muddy  creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a pretty 
large  creek,  which  heads  with  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela, 
according  to  the  Indian’s  account,  and  is  bordered  by  bottoms  of  very  good 
land  ; but  in  general,  the  hills  are  steep,  and  the  country  broken.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  creek,  is  the  largest  flat  I have  seen  upon  the  river; 
the  bottom  extending  two  or  three  miles  up  the  river  above  it,  and  a mile 
below  ; though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  richest  kind.  About  half 
way  in  the  Long  Reach  we  encamped,  opposite  to  the  begining  of  a 
large  bottom,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At  this  place  we  threw  out 
some  lines,  and  found  a catfish  of  the  size  of  our  largest  river  catfish, 
hooked  to  one  of  them  in  the  morning,  though  it  was  of  the  smallest  kind 
here.  We  found  no  rifts  in  this  day’s  passage,  but  pretty  swift  water  in 
some  places,  and  still  in  others.  We  found  the  bottoms  increased  in 
size,  both  as  to  length  and  breadth,  and  the  river  more  choked  up  with 
fallen  trees,  and  the  bottom  of  the  river  next  to  the  shores,  rather  more 
muddy,  but  in  general  stony,  as  it  has  been  all  the  way  down. 

2 6t/i. — Left  our  encampment  at  half  an  hour  after  six  o’clock,  and 
passed  a small  run  on  the  West  side,  about  four  miles  lower.  At  the 
lower  end  of  Long  Reach,  and  for  some  distance  up  it  on  the  East  side, 
is  a large  bottom,  but  low  and  covered  with  beech  near  the  river  shore, 
which  is  no  indication  of  good  land.  The  Long  Reach  is  a straight 
course  of  the  river  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  which  appears 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Ohio  in  general  is  remarkably  crooked. 
There  are  several  islands  in  this  Reach,  some  containing  one  hundred 
or  more  acres  of  land;  but  all  \ apprehend  liable  to  be  overflowed. 

At  the  end  of  this  reach  we  found  Martin  and  Lindsay,  two  traders, 
and  from  them  learnt  that  the  person  drowned  was  one  Philips,  attempt- 
ing, in  company  with  Rogers,  another  Indian  trader,  to  swim  the  river 
with  their  horses  at  an  improper  place,  Rogers  himsj^f  narrowly  escap- 
ing. Five  miles  lower  down  comes  in  a large  creek  from  the  East,  right 
against  an  island  of  good  land,  at  least  a mile  or  two  in  length.  At  the 
North  of  this  creek,  the  name  of  which  I could  not  learn,  except  that  it 
was  called  bvsome  Ball’s  creek,  from  one  Ball  that  hunts  on  it,  is  a bot- 
tom of  good  land,  though  rather  too  much  mixed  with  beech. 

Opposite  to  this  island  the  Indians  showed  us  a buffalo  path,  the  tracks 
of  which  we  saw.  Five  or  six  miles  below  the  last  mentioned  creek  we 
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came  to  the  Three  Islands.  Below  these  islands  is  a large  body  of 
flat  land,  with  a water  course  running  through  it  on  the  East  side,  and 
the  hills  back  neither  so  high  nor  steep  in  appearance  as  they  are  up  the 
river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bottoms  do  not  appear  rich,  though  much 
lower  and  wider.  The  bottom  last  mentioned  is  upon  a straight  reach 
of  the  river,  I suppose  six  or  eight  miles  in  length.  About  twelve  miles 
below  the  Three  Islands  we  encamped,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  which  appears  pretty  large  at  the  mouth  and  just  above  an  island. 
All  the  lands  from  a little  below  the  creek  which  I have  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ball’s  creek,  appear  to  be  level,  with  some  hillocks  inter- 
mixed, as  far  as  we  could  see  into  the  country.  We  met  with  no  rifts 
to-day,  but  some  pretty  strong  water  ; upon  the  whole  tolerably  gentle. 
The  sides  of  the  river  were  a good  deal  incommoded  with  old  trees, 
which  impeded  our  passage  a little.  This  day  proved  clear  and  pleas- 
ant, the  only  day  since  the  18th  that  it  has  not  rained  or  snowed,  or 
threatened  the  one  or  the  other. 

27/A.— Left  our  encampment  a quarter  before  seven,  and  after  passing 
the  creek  near  which  we  lay,  and  another  of  much  the  same  size,  and 
on  the  same  side  : also  an  island  about  two  miles  in  length,  but  not  wide, 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  Muskingum,  distant  from  our  encampment 
about  four  miles.  This  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide 
at  the  mouth;  it  runs  out  in  a gentle  current  and  clear  stream,  and  is 
navigable  a great  way  into  the  country  for  canoes.  From  Muskingum 
to  the  Little  Kenhawa  is  about  thirteen  miles,  This  is  about  as  wide  at 
the  mouth  as  the  Muskingum,  but  the  water  much  deeper.  It  runs  up 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Monongahela,  and  according  to  the  Indians 
account,  forks  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  the  ridge 
between  the  two  prongs  leads  directly  to  the  setttlement.  To  this  fork 
and  above,  the  water  is  navigable  for  canoes.  On  the  upper  side  of  this 
river  there  appears  to  be  a bottom  of  exceedingly  rich  land,  and  the 
country  from  hence  quite  up  to  the  Three  Islands  level  and  in  appear- 
ance fine.  The  Ohio  running  around  it  in  the  form  of  a horse  shoe, 
forms  a neck  of  flat  land,  which  added  to  that  running  up  the  second 
Long  Reach  aforementioned,  cannot  contain  less  than  fifty  thousand 
acres  in  view. 

About  six  or  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  Kenhawa,  we 
came  to  a small  creek  on  the  west  side,  which  the  Indians  called  Little 
Hockhocking ; but  before  we  did  this,  we  passed  another  small  creek  on 
the  same  side  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a cluster  of  islands  after- 
wards. The  lands  for  two  or  three  miles  below  the  mouih  of  the  Little 
Kenhawa,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  appear  broken  and  indifferent; 
but  opposite  to  the  Little  Hockhocking  there  is  a bottom  of  good  land, 
through  which  there  runs  a small  water  course.  I suppose  there  may 
be,  of  this  bottom  and  flat  land  together,  two  or  three  thousand  acres. 
The  lower  end  of  this  bottom  is  opposite  to  a small  island,  of  which  I 
dare  say,  little  is  to  be  seen  when  the  river  is  high.  About  eight  miles 
below  Little  Hockhocking  we  encamped,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Great 
Hockhocking,  which,  though  so  called,  is  not  a large  water;  though  the 
Indians  say  canoes  go  up  it  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Since  we  left  the 
Little  Kenhawa  the  lands  appear  neither  so  level  nor  so  good.  The 
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bends  of  the  river  and  bottoms  are  longer,  but  not  so  rich  as  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river. 

28th. — Left  our  encampment  about  seven  o’clock.  Two  miles  below 
a small  run  comes  in,  on  the  east  side,  through  a piece  of  land  that  has 
a very  good  appearance,  the  bottom  beginning  above  our  encampment, 
and  continuing  in  appearance  wide  for  four  miles  down,  where  we  found 
Kivashuta  and  his  hunting  party  encamped.  Here  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  our  compliments,  as  this  person  was  one  of  the  Six 
Nation  Chiefs,  and  the  head  of  those  upon  this  river. 

In  the  person  of  Kivashuta  I found  an  old  acquaintance,  he  being  one 
of  the  Indians  that  went  with  me  to  the  French,  in  1753.  He  expressed 
a satisfaction  at  seeing  me,  and  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  giving  us 
a quarter  of  very  fine  buffalo.  He  insisted  upon  our  spending  that  night 
with  him,  and,  in  order  to  retard  us  as  little  as  possible,  moved  his  camp 
down  the  river  just  below  the  mouth  of  a creek,  the  name  of  which  I 
could  not  learn.  At  this  place  we  encamped.  After  much  counselling 
over  night,  they  all  came  to  my  fire  the  next  morning  with  great  for- 
mality ; when  Kiyashuta,  rehearsing  what  had  passed  between  me  and 
the  Sachems  at  Col.  Croghan’s,  thanked  me  for  saying  that  peace  and 
friendship  with  them  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  for 
recommending  it  to  the  traders  to  deal  with  them  upon  a fair  and  equita- 
ble footing;  and  then  again  expressed  their  desire  of  having  a trade 
opened  with  Virginia,  and  that  the  Governor  thereof  might  not  only  be 
made  acquainted  therewith,  but  with  their  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  white  people.  This  I promised  to  do. 

29th. — The  tedious  ceremony,  which  the  Indians  observe  in  their 
counsellings  and  speeches,  detained  us  till  nine  o’clock.  Opposite  to 
the  creek,  just  below  which  we  encamped,  is  a pretty  long  bottom,  and  I 
believe  tolerably  wide  ; but  about  eight  or  nine  miles  below  the  afore- 
mentioned creek,  and  just  below  a pavement  of  rocks  on  the  west  side, 
comes  in  a creek,  with  fallen  timber  at  the  mouth,  on  which  the  Indians 
say  there  are  wide  bottoms  and  good  land.  The  river  bottoms  above, 
for  some  distance,  are  very  good,  and  continue  so  for  near  half  a mile 
below  the  creek.  The  pavement  of  rocks  is  only  to  be  seen  at  low 
water.  About  a mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek  there  is  another 
pavement  of  rocks  on  the  east  side,  in  a kind  of  sedgy  ground.  On 
this  creek  are  many  buffaloes,  according  to  the  Indians’  account. 

Six  miles  below  this  comes  in  a small  creek  on  the  west  side,  at  the 
end  of  a small  naked  island,  and  just  above  another  pavement  of  rocks. 
This  creek  comes  through  a bottom  of  fine  land,  and  opposite  to  it,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  appears  to  be  a large  body  of  fine  land  also. 
At  this  place  begins  what  they  call  the  Great  Bend.  Two  miles  below, 
on  the  east  side,  comes  in  another  creek,  just  below  an  island,  on  the 
upper  point  of  which  are  some  dead  standing  trees,  and  a parcel  of 
white-bodied  sycamore;  in  the  mouth  of  this  creek  lies  a sycamore 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  From  hence  an  east  line  may  be  run  three 
or  four  miles ; thence  a north  line  till  it  strikes  the  river,  which  1 ap- 
prehend would  include  about  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  valuable 
land.  At  the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  warrior’s  path  to  the  Cherokee 
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: country.  For  two  miles  and  a half  below  this  the  Ohio  runs  a north- 

east course,  and  finishes  what  they  call  the  Great  Bend. 

30lh. -We  set  out  about  fifty  minutes  past  seven,  the  weather  being 
windy  and  cloudy,  after  a night  of  rain.  After  about  two  miles,  wl 
came  to  the  head  of  a bottom,  in  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe,  which  I 

j judge  to  be  about  six  miles  round  ; the  beginning  of  the  bottom  appeared 
to  be  very  good  land,  but  the  lower  part  did  not  seem  so  friendly.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bottom  we  encamped  on,  was  exceedingly  good,  but 
the  lower  part  rather  thin  land,  covered  with  beech.  In  it  is  some  clear 
meadow  land,  and  a pond  or  lake.  This  bottom  begins  just  below  the 
rapid  at  the  point  of  the  Great  Bend.  The  river  from  this  place  narrows 
very  considerably,  and  for  five  or  six  miles  is  scarcely  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  over.  The  water  yesterday, 
except  the  rapid  at  the  Great  Bend,  and  some  swift  places  about  the 
islands,  was  quite  dead,  and  as  easily  passed  one  way  as  the  other;  the 
land  in  general  appeared  level  and  good. 

About  ten  miles  below  our  encampment,  and  a little  lower  down  than 
the  bottom  described  to  lie  in  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe,  comes  in  a small 
creek  on  the  west  side,  and  opposite  to  this  on  the  east,  begins  a body 
of  flat  land,  which  the  Indians  tell  us  runs  quite  across  the  fork  to  the 
falls  in  the  Kenhawa,  and  must  at  least  be  three  days’  walk  across  ; if 
so,  the  flat  land  contained  therein,  must  be  very  considerable.  A mile 
or  two  below  this,  we  landed,  and  after  getting  a little  distance  from  the 
river,  we  came,  without  rising,  to  a pretty  lively  kind  of  land,  grown  up 
with  hickory  and  oak  of  different  kinds,  intermingled  with  walnut.  We 
also  found  many  shallow  ponds,  the  sides  of  which,  abounding  with 
grass,  invited  innumerable  quantities  of  wild  fowl,  among  which  I saw 
a couple  of  birds  in  size  between  a swan  and  a goose,  and  in  color  some- 
what between  the  two,  being  darker  than  the  young  swan,  and  of  a more 
sooty  color.  The  cry  of  these  birds  was  as  singular  as  the  birds  them- 
selves ; I never  heard  any  noise  resembling  it  before.  About  five  miles 
below  this,  we  encamped  in  a bottom  of  good  land,  which  holds  tole- 
rably flat  and  rich  for  some  distance. 

31s£. — I sent  the  canoe  down  about  five  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  that  is,  the  Kenhawa  with  the  Ohio,  and  set  out  upon  a 
hunting  party  to  view  the  land.  We  steered  nearly  east  for  about  eight 
or  nine  miles,  then  bore  southwardly  and  westwardly,  till  we  came  to 
our  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.  The  land  from  the  rivers  ap- 
peared but  indifferent,  and  very  broken  ; whether  these  ridges  may  not 
be  those  that  divide  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  the  Kenhawa,  is  not 
certain,  but  I believe  they  are  ; if  so,  the  lands  may  yet  be  good;  if  not, 
that  which  lies  beyond  the  river  bottoms,  is  worth  but  little. 

November  1 sf. — Before  eight  o’clock  we  set  off  with  our  canoe  up 
the  river,  to  discover  what  kind  of  lands  lay  upon  the  Kenhawa.  The 
land  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  just  at  the  mouth,  is  very  fine:  but  on 
the  east  side,  when  you  get  towards  the  hills,  which  I judge  to  be  about 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  it  appears  to  be  wet,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  meadow  than  tillage.  This  bottom  continues  up  the  east 
side  for  about  two  miles ; and  by  going  up  the  Ohio,  a good  tract  might 
be  got  of  bottom  land,  including  the  Old  Shawnee  'Town,  which  is  about 
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three  miles  up  the  Ohio,  just  above  the  mouth  of  a creek.  We  judged 
we  went  up  the  Kenhawa  about  ten  miles  to-day*  On  the  east  side, 
appear  to  be  some  good  bottoms,  but  small,  neither  long  nor  wide,  and 
the  hills  back  of  them  rather  steep  and  poor. 

2nd. — We  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  canoe  about  four  miles 
farther,  and  then  encamped,  and  went  a hunting ; killed  five  buffaloes, 
and  wounded  some  others,  three  deer,  &c*  This  country  abounds  in 
buffaloes,  and  wild  game  of  all  kinds,  as  also  in  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl, 
there  being  in  the  bottom  a great  many  small,  grassy  ponds,  or  lakes, 
which  are  full  of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  of  different  kinds. 

Some  of  our  people  went  up  the  river  four  or  five  miles  higher,  and 
found  the  same  kind  of  bottom  on  the  west  side  ; and  we  were  told  by 
the  Indians,  that  it  continued  to  the  falls,  which  they  judged  to  be  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  higher  up.  This  bottom,  next  the  water,  in  most  places 
is  very  rich  ; as  you  approach  to  the  hills,  you  come  to  a thin  white- 
oak  land,  and  poor.  The  hills,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  from  half 
a mile  to  a mile  from  the  river,  poor  and  steep  in  the  parts  we  saw, 
with  pine  growing  on  them.  Whether  they  are  generally  so  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  I fear  they  are. 

3rd. — We  set  off  down  the  river,  on  our  return  homewards,  and  en- 
camped at  the  mouth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bottom,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a branch  of  the  east  side,  1 marked 
two  maples,  an  elm,  and  a hoop-wood  tree,  as  a corner  ol  soldiers’  land, 
if  we  can  get  it,  intending  to  take  all  the  bottom  from  hence  to  the  rapids 
in  the  Great  Bend,  in  one  survey.  I also  marked  at  the  mouth  of  an- 
other run,  lower  down  the  west  side,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long  bot- 
tom, an  ash  and  hoop-wood,  for  the  beginning  of  another  of  the  soldiers’ 
surveys,  to  extend  up  so  as  to  include  all  the  bottom  in  a body  on  the 
west  side.  In  coming  from  our  last  encampment  up  the  Kenhawa,  1 
endeavored  to  take  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  river  by  my  pocket 
compass,  and  by  guessing. 

4th. — After  passing  these  hills,  which  may  run  on  the  river  near  a 
mile,  there  appears  to  be  another  pretty  good  bottom  on  the  east  side. — 
At  this  place  we  met  a canoe  going  to  Illinois  with  sheep  , and  at  this 
place  also,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  from  the  Kenhawa,  just  as 
we  came  to  the  hills,  we  met  with  a sycamore  about  sixty  yards  from 
the  river,  of  a most  extraordinary  size  ; it  measuring  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  forty-five  feet  round,  lacking  two  inches  ; and  not  fifty  yards 
from  it  was  another,  thirty-one  feet  round.  After  passing  this  bottom, 
and  about  a mile  of  hills,  we  entered  another  bottom  and  encamped. — 
This  bottom  reaches  within  about  a half  mile  of  the  rapid,  at  the  point 
of  the  Great  Bend. 

5 th. — I sent  off*  the  canoe  with  our  baggage,  and  walked  across  the 
neck  on  foot,  with  Captain  Crawford ; the  distance,  according  to  our 
walking,  about  eight  miles,  as  we  kept  a straight  course  under  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  run  about  south-east,  and  we  were  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  walking  it.  This  is  a good  neck,  the  soil  being  generally  good, 
and  in  places  rich.  There  is  a large  proportion  of  meadow  ground,  and 
the  land  as  high,  dry,  and  level  as  one  could  wish  ; the  growth  in  most 
places,  beech  intermixed  with  walnut,  but  more  especially  with  poplar, 
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of  which  there  are  numbers  very  large.  The  land  towards  the  upper 
end  is  black  oah,  and  very  good.  Upon  the  whole,  a valuable  tract 
might  be  had  here,  and  I judge  the  quantity  to  be  about  four  thousand 
acres.  After  passing  this  bottom  and  the  rapid,  as  also  some  hills,  which 
jut  pretty  close  to  the  river,  we  came  to  that  bottom  before  remarked  on 
the  29 th  ultimo.  A little  above  this  bottom  we  encamped ; the  after- 
noon being  rainy,  and  the  night  wet. 

6th.  We  left  our  encampment  a little  after  daylight,  and  after  about 
five  miles  we  came  to  Kiashuta’s  hunting  camp,  which  was  now  removed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  noted  October  29th,  for  having  fallen  timber 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  in  a bottom  of  good  land.  By  the  kindness  and  idle 
ceremony  of  the  Indians,  I was  detained  at  Kiashuta’s  camp  all  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  ; and  having  a good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  land,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  further  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa  to  the  fall  of  the  river,  than  it  was  between 
the  two  Kenhawa’s  ; that  the  bottom  on  the  west  side,  which  begins  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  continues  all  the  way  to  the  falls  without 
the  interposition  of  hills,  and  widens  as  it  goes,  especially  from  a pretty 
large  creek  that  comes  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  higher  up  than  where 
we  were;  that  in  the  fork  there  is  a body  of  good  land,  and  at  a con- 
siderable distance  above  this,  the  river  forks  again  at  an  island,  and  there 
begins  the  reed,  or  cane  to  grow  ; that  the  bottoms  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  are  also  very  good,  but  broken  with  hills ; and  that  the  river  is 
easily  passed  with  canoes  to  the  falls,  which  cannot  be  less  than  one 
hundred  miles,  but  further,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  with  them  ; that  there 
is  but  one  ridge  from  thence  to  the  settlements  upon  the  river  above,  on 
which  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  travel,  the  country  between  being  so 
much  broken  with  steep  hills  and  precipices. — {Here,  for  the  want  of 
the  legibility  of  the  MSS.  Journal , a hiatus  of  ten  days  occurs.~\ 

17 th. — By  this  morning  the  river  had  fallen  in  the  whole,  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  feet,  and  was  still  lowering.  About  eight  o’clock  we 
set  out,  and  passing  the  lower  Cross  creek,  we  came  to  a pretty  long 
and  tolerably  wide  and  good  bottom,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  then 
came  in  the  hills,  just  above  which  is  Buffalo  creek.  About  three  o'clock 
we  came  to  the  Mingo  town,  without  seeing  our  horses,  the  Indian  who 
was  sent  express  for  them,  having  passed  through  only  the  morning  be- 
fore ; being  detained  by  the  creeks,  which  were  too  high  to  ford. 

Here  we  resolved  to  wait  their  arrival,  which  was  expected  to-mor- 
row ; and  here  then  will  end  our  water  voyage  along  a river,  the  general 
course  of  which  from  Beaver  creek  to  the  Kenhawa  is  about  southwest, 
or  near  as  I could  determine  ; but,  in  its  windings  through  a narrow 
vale,  extremely  serpentine;  forming  on  both  sides  of  the  river  alternate- 
ly necks  of  very  good  bottoms,  some  exceedingly  fine,  lying  for  the 
most  part  in  the  shape  of  a half  moon,  and  of  various  sizes. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  general  width  of  the  river  from 
Fort  Pitt  to  Kenhawa;  out  in  the  depth  I believe  the  odds  are  consider- 
ably in  favor  of  the  lower  parts,  as  we  found  no  shallows  below  the 
Mingo  town,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  the  river  was  broad, 
and  there,  I do  not  know  but  there  might  have  been  a deep  channel  in 
some  parts  of  it.  Every  here  and  there  are  islands,  some  larger  and 
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some  smaller,  which,  operating  in  the  nature  of  locks  or  steps,  occasions 
pretty  still  water  above,  but  for  the  most  part  strong  and  rapid  water 
alongside  of  them.  However,  none  of  these  so  swift  but  that  a vessel 
may  be  rowed  or  sent  up  with  poles. 

When  the  river  is  in  its  natural  state,  large  canoes,  that  will  carry  five 
or  six  thousand  weight  or  more,  may  be  worked  against  the  stream  by 
four  hands,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  a day ; and  down  a good  deal 
more.  The  Indians  who  are  very  dexterous,  even  their  women,  in  the 
managementof  canoes,  have  their  hunting  camps  and  cabins  all  along 
the  river,  for  the  conveninence  of  transporting  their  skins  to  market. 
In  the  fall,  so  soon  as  the  hunting  season  comes  on,  they  set  out  with 
their  families  for  this  purpose;  and  in  hunting  will  move  their  camps 
from  place  to  place,  till  by  the  spring  they  get  two  or  three  hundred  or 
more  miles  from  their  towns ; then  catch  beaver  on  their  way  up,  which 
frequently  brings  them  into  the  month  of  May,  when  the  women  are 
employed  in  planting.  The  men  are  at  market,  and  in  idleness,  till  the 
autumn  again,  when  they  pursue  the  same  course.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  live  a poor  and  perishing  life. 

The  Indians  who  reside  upon  the  Ohio,  the  upper  parts  of  it  at  least, 
are  composed  of  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  some  of  the  Mingoes,  who, 
getting  but  little  part  of  the  consideration  that  was  given  for  the  lands 
eastward  of  the  Ohio,  view  the  settlements  of  the  people  upon  their 
river  with  an  uneasy  and  jealous  eye,  and  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
they  must  be  compensated  for  their  right  if  the  people  settle  thereon, 
notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the  Six  Nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  elsewhere  are  exploring  and  marking  all  the 
lands  that  are  valuable,  not  only  on  the  Redstone  and  other  waters  on 
the  Monongahela,  but  along  the  Ohio  as  low  as  the  Little  Kenhawa; 
and  by  next  summer  I suppose  they  will  get  to  the  Great  Kenhawa,  at 
least. 

How  difficult  it  may  be  to  contend  with  these  people  afterwards,  is 
easy  to  be  judged,  from  every  day’s  experience  of  lands  actually  settled, 
supposing  these  settlements  to  be  made  ; than  which  nothing  is  more 
probable,  if  the  Indians  permit  them,  from  the  disposition  of  the  people 
at  present.  A few  settlements  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  large  bot- 
toms, would  render  it  impracticable  to  get  any  large  quantity  of  land 
together  ; as  the  hills  all  the  way  down  the  river,  as  low  as  I went,  come 
pretty  close,  are  steep  and  broken,  and  incapable  of  settlement,  though 
some  of  them  are  rich,  and  only  fit  to  support  the  bottoms  with  timber 
and  wood.  The  land  back  of  the  bottoms,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
judge,  either  from  my  own  observations  or  from  information,  is  nearly 
the  same,  that  is,  exceedingly  uneven  and  hilly  ; and  I presume  there 
are  no  bodies  of  flat,  rich  land  to  be  found,  till  one  gets  far  enough  from 
the  river  to  head  the  little  runs  and  drains  that  come  through  the  hills, 
and  the  sources  of  the  creeks  and  their  branches.  This,  it  seems,  is  the 
case  with  the  lands  upon  the  Monongahela  and  Youhiogheny,  and  I 
fancy  holds  good  upon  this  river,  till  you  get  into  the  flat  lands,  be- 
low the  falls.  The  bottom  land  differs  a good  deal  in  quality.  That 
highest  up  the  river  in  general,  is  richest,  though  the  bottoms  are  neither 
so  wide  nor  so  long,  as  those  below.  Walnut,  cherry,  and  some  other 
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kind  of  wood,  neither  tall  nor  large,  but  covered  with  grape-vines,  with 
the  fruit  of  which  this  country  at  this  instant  abounds,  are  the  growth  of 
the  richest  bottoms  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  these  bottoms  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  lowest  and  most  subject  to  floods.  The  soil  of  this  is  good, 
but  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  kinds  ; and  beech  bottoms  are  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  clearing  them,  as  their  roots 
spread  over  a large  surface  of  ground,  and  are  hard  to  kill. 

18th. — Agreed  with  two  Delaware  Indians  to  take  up  our  canoe  to 
Fort  Pitt,  for  the  doing  of  which  I was  to  pay  six  dollars,  and  give  them 
a quart  tin  can. 

19 tli. — The  Delawares  set  off  with  the  canoe,  and  our  horses  not  ar- 
riving, the  day  appeared  exceedingly  long  and  tedious.  Upon  convers- 
ing with  Nicholson,  I found  he  had  been  two  or  three  times  to  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  Illinois,  and  I got  from  him  an  account  of  the  lands 
between  this  place  and  that,  and  upon  the  Shawanese  river,  on  which  he 
had  been  hunting. 

20th. — About  one  o’clock  our  horses  arrived,  having  been  prevented 
from  getting  to  Fort  Pitt  by  the  freshets.  At  two  we  set  out  and  got 
about  ten  miles;  the  Indians  travelling  with  us. 

21  st. — Reached  Fort  Pitt  in  the  afternoon;  distance  from  our  last 
encampment,  about  twenty-flve  miles,  and  as  near  as  lean  guess,  thirty- 
five  from  the  Mingo  town.  The  land  between  the  Mingo  town  and 
Pittsburgh,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  four  or  five  miles  after  leaving 
the  first  mentioned  place,  we  passed  over  steep,  hilly  ground,  covered 
with  white  oak,  and  a thin  shallow  soil.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
lively  white  oak  land,  less  broken  ; and  this  again  by  rich  land,  the 
growth  of  which  was  chiefly  white  and  red  oak,  mixed  ; which  lasted 
with  some  interval  of  different  ridges,  all  the  way  to  Pittsburg.  It  was 
very  observable,  that  as  we  left  the  river,  the  land  grew  better,  which  is 
a confirmation  of  the  accounts  I had  before  received,  that  the  good  bo- 
dies of  land  lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  runs  and  creeks  ; but  in  all  my 
.travels  through  this  country,  I have  seen  no  large  body  of  level  land. — 
On  the  branches  of  Raccoon  creek,  there  appears  to  be  good  meadow 
ground  ; and  on  Sharter’s  creek,  over  both  of  which  we  passed,  the 
land  looks  well.  The  country  between  the  Mingo  town  and  Fort  Pitt, 
appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  springs. 

22 d. — Stayed  at  Pittsburg  all  day.  Invited  the  officers  and  some 
other  gentlemen  to  dinner  with  me  at  Semple’s,  among  whom  wfas  one 
Dr.  Connelly,  nephew  to  Col.  Croghan,  a very  sensible  and  intelligent 
man,  who  had  travelled  over  a good  deal  of  this  western  country  both 
by  land  and  water,  and  who  confirms  Nicholson’s  account  of  the  Shaw- 
nee river,  up  which  he  had  been  near  four  hundred  miles-  This  country, 
I mean  on  the  Shawnee  river,  according  to  Dr.  Connelly’s  description, 
must  be  exceedingly  desirable  on  many  accounts.  The  climate  is  fine, 
the  soil  remarkably  good  ; the  lands  well  watered  with  good  streams, 
and  level  enough  for  any  kind  of  cultivation.  Besides  these  advantages 
from  nature,  it  has  others  not  less  important  to  a new  settlement,  partic- 
ularly game,  which  is  so  plentiful  as  to  render  the  transportation  ot 
provisions  thither,  bread  only  excepted,  altogether  unnecessary.  Dr. 
Connelly  is  so  much  delighted  with  the  lands  and  climate  on  that  river, 
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that  he  wishes  for  nothing  more,  than  to  induce  one  hundred  families  to 
go  there  and  live,  that  he  might  be  among  them.  A new  and  most  de- 
sirable government  might  be  established  there,  to  be  bounded,  according 
to  his  account,  by  the  Ohio  northward  and  westward,  by  the  ridge  that 
devides  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  river  southward  and 
westward,  and  by  a line  to  run  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  above,  so 
as  to  cross  the  Shawnee  river  above  the  fork  of  it.  Dr.  Connelly  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  land  between  Fort  Chartres,  in  the  Illinois 
country,  and  Post  St.  Vincent,  that  Nicholson  does,  except  in  the  article 
of  water,  which  the  Doctor  says  is  bad,  and  in  the  summer  scarce,  there 
being  little  else  than  stagnant  water  to  be  met  with. 

23rd. — After  settling  with  the  Indians  and  people  that  attended  me 
down  the  river,  and  defraying  the  sundry  expenses  accruing  at  Pitts- 
burg, I set  off  on  my  return  home ; and,  after  dining  at  the  widow 
Mier's,  on  Turtle  creek,  reached  Mr.  John  Stephenson’s  in  the  night. 

24th. — When  we  came  to  Stewart’s  crossing  at  Crawford's,  the  river 
was  too  high-to  ford,  and  his  canoe  gone  adrift.  However,  after  waiting 
there  two  or  three  hours,  a canoe  was  got,  in  which  we  crossed  and 
swum  our  horses.  The  remainder  of  this  day  I spent  at  Capt.  Craw- 
ford’s ; it  either  raining  or  snowing  hard  all  day. 

25th. — I set  out  early  in  order  to  see  Lund  Washington’s  land  ; but 
the  ground  and  trees  being  covered  with  snow,  I was  able  to  form  but 
an  indistinct  opinion  of  it;  though,  upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  be 
a good  tract  of  land.  From  this  I went  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gist’s  and 
dined,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Great  Crossings  at  Hogland’s,  where 
I arrived  about  eight  o’clock. 

2 6M.— -Reached  Killman’s,  on  George’s  creek,  where  we  met  several 
families  going  over  the  mountain  to  live  ; some  without  having  any  places 
provided.  The  snow  upon  the  Allegheny  mountains  was  near  knee  deep. 

21th. — We  got  to  Col.  Cressap’s  at  the  Old  Town,  after  calling  at 
Fort  Cumberland  and  breakfasting,  with  one  Innis,  at  the  new  store 
opposite. 

28th. — The  Old  Town  creek  was  so  high  as  to  wet  us  in  crossing  it, 
and  when  we  came  to  Cox’s  the  river  was  impassable;  we  were  obliged 
therefore,  to  cross  in  a canoe,  and  swim  our  horses.  At  Henry  Enoch’s, 
at  the  forks  of  Cacapehon,  we  dined,  and  lodged  at  Kinker’s. 

29th. — Set  out  early,  and  reached  my  brother’s  by  one  o’clock.  Dr. 
Craik,  having  business  at  Winchester,  went  that  way,  and  was  to  meet 
me  at  Snicker’s  the  next  morning  bv  ten  o’clock. 

39th. — According  to  appointment  the  Doctor  and  I met,  and  after 
breakfast  at  Snickers’s,  we  proceeded  to  West’s,  where  we  arrived  at  or 
about  sunset. 

December  1 bt. — Reached  home;  having  been  absent  nine  weeks  and 
one  day. 
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Brighton,  350. 

Butler  county,  367. 

Brodhead  General,  365. 

Brugiere  and  Berthroud,  312. 

Butler  borough,  370. 

Bouquet’s  journal,  127  ; holds  a confer- 
ence with  the  Indians  at  Pittsburg, 
127;  his  journal  of  1764,  143;  his 
speech  to  the  Delaware  chiefs,  143  ; a 
speech  to  him  from  Onondago  and 
Oneida  Indians,  146 ; Bouquet’s  reply, 
147  ; Bouquet’s  army  leaves  Fort  Pitt 
and  arrives  at  Tuscarowas,  148;  re- 
ceives a message  from  Delaware  chief 
warriors,  which  he  answers,  149 ; 
speech  of  Senecas  and  Delawares  to 
Bouquet,  149 ; conference  at  Tusca- 
rowas, 150 ; surrender  of  some  prison- 
ers, 151 ; conference  with  the  Senecas, 
Delawares  and  Shawanese,152;  arrives 
at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  155; 
prisoners  brought  in,  155,  156 ; mes- 
sage sent  to  the  Shawanese  to  bring  in 
their  prisoners,  157  ; Shawanese  send 
a message  by  Mr.  Smallman,  157  ; 
conference  with  the  Indians  at  camp 
on  Muskingum,  158  ; the  Indians  offer 
hostages,  159 ; conference  with  the 
Turkey  and  Turtle  tribes,  159;  pri- 
vate conference  with  the  Delawares, 
160  ; conference  with  the  Shawanese, 
Senecas,  Cocknewagaas  and  Dela- 
wares, 192;  they  produce  messages 
and  letters,  163  ; Bouquet’s  speech  to 
the  Shawanese,  163 ; conclusion  of  the 
several  conferences,  165. 
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C. 


E. 


Company  Ohio,  formed,  1748,  3. 

Coscoskey,  an  Indian  town,  14. 

Cackawatcheky,  an  Indian  chief,  17,  27. 

Croghan’s  letter  from  Logstown,  25 ; 
his  journal  of  1751  ; his  journal  of 
1754  ; his  conference  with  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Pitt,  133,  166,  181. 

Conajarea,  a chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  27. 

Connestraho,  a Six  Nation  chief,  93. 

Currin  Baanaby  accompanies  Washing- 
ton, 37. 

Cuzzens  Samuel,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 

Cressap’s  behaviour  noticed  by  General 
Braddock,  68. 

Conferences  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Pitt,  127,  129,  132,  139,  143,  203. 

Connelly  Doctor,  his  conduct  at  Fort 
Pitt,  216,  216,  217. 

Conemaugh  creek,  256. 

Cannonsburg,  271. 

Claysville,  271. 

Connellsville,  284. 

Coscasky,  Kuskusko,  a noted  Indian 
town,  14,  41,  78,  80,  105. 

Chillicothe,  a name  applied  to  different 
places,  229. 

Celeron,  a French  officer,  37» 

Craig  N.  B.,  his  notes,  &c.,  38,  39,  41, 
46,  49,  303. 

Custaloga,  a noted  Indian,  150,  151,  155, 
156,  159. 

Castleman’s  river,  333. 

Corbly’s  family  murdered,  338. 

Cowanshannock  creek,  343. 

Clarion  county,  383. 

Clarion  river,  384. 

Collensbu  rg,  386. 

Curlesville,  385. 


Education  in  Westmoreland  county,  257; 
in  Washington  county,  270  ; in  Fay- 
ette county,  284  ; in  Allegheny  coun- 
ty, 293;  in  Somerset  county,  334  ; in 
Green  county,  337  ; in  Butler  county, 
369. 

East  Liberty,  320. 

Elizabethtown,  320. 

Eckerlin,  28,  339. 

Economy,  351. 

F. 

Frazier,  an  Indian  trader  at  Turtle  creek, 
37. 

Fort  Cumberland,  General  Braddock  at, 
63. 

Forbes’  message  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio,  113. 

First  settlers  in  Westmoreland,  258. 

Fort  Allen,  petitioners  there,  259. 

Fayette  county,  281. 

Fire  in  Pittsburg,  314. 

Forbes’  expedition  in  1758;  at  Loyal 
Hanning,  sends  by  Post,  a message  to 
the  Indians,  103,  113 ; advances  to 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  leaves  there,  122  ; 
is  sick  at  Loyal  Hanna,  124,  is  visited 
by  Israel  Pemberton  at  Shippensburg, 
126  ; arrives  at  Carlisle,  126. 

Freeport.  344. 

Fallstown,  349. 

Freedom,  351. 

Friedenstadt,  353. 

Fort  McIntosh,  364. 

Fire  in  Pittsburg,  314. 

Fontaine  Major,  231. 

G. 


D. 

Davidson  John,  Indian  interpreter,  45. 
Delaware  George,  an  Indian,  81. 
Denny’s  answer  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio,  111. 

Dunmore  Lord,  his  council  with  the  In- 
dians, 219. 

Definitive  treaty  at  Paris,  196. 

Daniel,  a Delaware  Indian,  70,  86,  88. 
Du  Quesne  Fort  erected  by  the  French, 
294. 

Delaware  Indians  engage  to  deliver  up 
English  prisoners  among  them,  128. 
Darke  Colonel,  243. 

Dinnew  James,  an  Indian  trader,  23. 
Dinatia,  a Wyandott  chief,  137. 
Dunkard’s  creek,  336. 

Darlington,  352. 


German  settlers  to  take  up  lands,  5. 

Gist  Christopher,  explores  the  country 
for  the  Ohio  company,  4 ; he  accom- 
panies Washington  in  1753,  37  ; fired 
at  by  the  Indians,  48. 

Grant  to  Walpole  and  others,  8. 

George  Regis’  instructions  to  General 
Braddock,  53. 

Greathouse  Daniel,  committed  cruelties 
upon  some  Indians  near  Wheeling,  214. 

Greenville  treaty  in  1795,247. 

Greensburg,  description  of,  258. 

George,  a Delaware  Indian,  active  in 
peace,  81. 

Great  Airow,  an  Indian  speaker,  33. 

Greene  county,  335. 

Greensburg,  Greene  county,  337. 
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Glikkikan,  an  Indian  of  note,  353. 

Grant’s  Hill,  315. 

Greeneville,  385. 

H. 

Halket,  Sir  Peter,  54. 

Hannastown  burned,  262. 

Hillsborough,  271. 

Hays  Captain,  accompanies  Mr.  Post,  99. 

Hays  Lieutenant,  killed,  105. 

Hamilton’s  ascount  of  the  Whiskey  In- 
surrecton,  271. 

Hickmantown,  94,  95,  99. 

Hardin  Colonel,  226,  229. 

Harmony,  371. 

Harbisson  Massy,  her  adventures,  371. 

Harmar’s  letter  and  expedition,  225 ; he 
takes  the  field  with  a conside table 
force,  226;  encamps  on  Mill  creek, 
then  proceeds  towards  Omee  river, 

227  ; army  encamped  at  La  Source’s 
old  house,  228  ; advanced  to  Omee- 
town,  a French  village,  and  to  Kegai- 
ogue,  Shawneetown  and  Chilicothe, 

228  ; Omeetown  destroyed,  229,  231  ; 
the  army  returns,  229 ; number  of 
persons  destroyed,  231. 

I. 

Instructions  to  Conrad  Weiser,  10. 

Washington,  35. 

General  Edward  Brad- 

dock,  53. 

Insurrection  of  1794,  271. 

Irish  traders  among  the  Indians,  &c.,  90. 

Iron  ore,  282,  382,  342,  348,  367. 

J. 

Joncaire  among  the  Indians,  25,  26,  31, 
44. 

Jenkins  William,  accompanies  Washing- 
ton, 27. 

Johnson  Robert,  waylaid,  273. 

Jungman  George  John,  a missionary, 
355. 

K. 


Kiskiminetas  creek. 

Kittaning  borough,  340. 

Killed  and  wounded  in  St.  Clair’s  defeat, 
246. 

Kegaiogue,  an  Indian  village,  228. 

Keisinantcha,  a Shawanese  chief,  155. 

Kilepama,  a chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe, 
159. 

L. 

Lee  Thomas,  and  others  form  Ohio  com- 
pany, 3. 

Logstown,  treaty  held  at,  by  Colonel 
Fry  and  Virginia  commissioners,  4 ; 
Weiser’s  visit  to,  14;  George  Crog- 
han  at,  in  1750,  25  ; treaty  with  the 
Indians  by  him,  28. 

Legardeau  de  St.  Pierre,  a military 
knight,  45. 

Le  Force,  commissary  of  the  French 
stores,  45. 

La  Salle’s  early  discoveries,  alluded  to. 
44. 

Lamb  Caleb,  an  Indian  trader. 

Logan’s  family  murdered,  214. 

Loyalhanna  creek,  257. 

Littleton  Fort,  Post  and  Indians  at,  101. 

Lawrenceville,  318. 

Lyceum  of  Allegheny  county,  293. 

Lobingeir’s  recollection  of  the  insurres- 
tion,  274. 

Lanoughigus,  a Shawanese  speaker. 

Lame  Indian,  story  of,  327. 

Leechburg,  344. 

Loskiel’s  account  of  first  settlements  in 
Beaver  county,  352,  356. 

Languntountenneuk,  353. 

Lanoughguo,  175. 

M. 

McQuire,  an  Indian  trader,  37. 

Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers, 
Washington  arrives  at,  1753,  37. 

Monskatooche,  a sachem,  42. 

McKee’s  rock,  309. 

Montour  Andrew,  accompanies  Crog- 
han,  50. 

Mercer’s  conference  with  the  Indians, 


Keishequeatama,  a Shawanese  speaker, 
32. 

Kenton  Thomas,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 
Keckkenepalin,  a noted  Indian,  105. 
Kushkushk,  or  Coscosky,  a noted  Indian 
town,  14,  41,  78,  105. 

Killbuck,  a Indian  of  note,  87. 
Kissonanchtha,  a Shawanese  chief,  191. 
Kyashuta,  an  Indian  of  note,  150,  151, 
155,  157,  158,  159,  162,  174,  176,  178, 
181,  192,  202,  103,204. 


129. 

McKee  Alexander,  his  journal,  203. 
Monongahela  river,  269. 

Monongahela  city,  270,  288. 
Manchester,  318. 

Minersville,  320. 

McKeesport,  320. 

Miamis,  several  in  the  North-western 
territory,  225. 

Murderingtown,  48. 

Miller’s  station,  262,  264. 


IV 
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Mingo  creek  meeting,  277. 

Mamachtaga,  trial  of,  321. 

Mount  Morris,  337. 

Alahoning  creek,  343. 

McIntosh  Fort,  erected,  364. 

McClure  Francis,  killed,  217. 

Maynard  Peter,  311. 

N. 

Notice  of  Conrad  Weisei,  Indian  Agent, 
10. 

Notice  of  Christian  Frederick  Post,  75. 

Nellson  Joseph,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 

New  Haven,  New  Geneva,  285. 

Neville  General,  his  house  burned,  276. 

Nymvvho,  a Shawanese  speaker,  190. 

Noblestown,  321. 

Newtown,  337. 

New  Brighton,  350. 

O. 

Ohio  company  formed  in  1748,  3. 

Olomip^es,  a chief  among  the  Delawares,' 
20,  29. 

Onontio,  name  applied  to  the  French,  31. 

Owens  John,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 

Osten  Henry,  decreed  to  be  burned,  107; 
he  was  released,  124. 

Ohio  river,  288. 

Ornee  and  its  towns,  225. 

Old  Chilicothe,  226. 

Oterunkque,  a Wyandott  chief,  160. 

P. 

Peter  Chartier,  turns  traitor  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 23. 

Pentland’s  Journal,  389. 

Pearce  Paul,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 

Pisquetomen,  a noted  Indian,  77,  100. 

Petitions,  sundry  ones,  259  261,  305. 

Public  improvements  in  Westmoreland 
county,  257  ; in  Washington  county, 
270 ; in  Fayette  county,  283  ; in  A1 
legheny  county,  269 ; in  Somerset 
county,  333 ; in  Armstrong  county, 
343  ; in  Beaver  county,  349. 

Perryopolis,  284. 

Pittsburg,  early  history  of,  293  ; Wash- 
ington’s visit  to,  294  ; Trent  arrives 
here,  erects  a fort,  surrenders  it  to  the 
French,  who  erect  Fort  Du  Quesne — 
description  and  plan  of,  294,  295; 
French  abandon  the  place,  297  ; Gene- 
ral Forbes  takes  possession  of  it  298 ; 
Fort  Pitt  erected,  392  ; Craig’s  recol- 
lection of,  303  ; Colonel  Bouquet  re- 
lieves the  beleaguered  fort,  304 ; in- 


habitants greatly  alarmed,  petition 
Governor  Penn,  305  ; Manor  of,  laid 
out,  305  ; first  printers  at,  306  ; Brack- 
enridge’s  account  of,  307  ; incorpora- 
tion of,  311;  Louis  Philip  at,  312; 
its  situation  and  population,  312  ; sta- 
tistics of,  313;  burned  district,  314  ; 
public  buildings,  315  ; churches,  316  ; 
newspapers,  317  ; conferences  held 
with  Indians  at  Pittsburg.  127,  129, 
132,  143,  166,  181,203;  Connelly  at, 
213,  218. 

Prisoners  among  the  Indians  surrender- 
ed, 128,  151,  156,  164,  267. 

Patten  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
51. 

Parkinson’s  Ferry,  278. 

Philipsburg,  351. 

Pankanke,  a noted  Indian,  353. 

Post  Christian  Frederick,  notice  of,  75  ; 
journals  of  his  missions  to  Ohio,  75, 
99  ; is  accompanied  by  Williamegick- 
en,  76;  goes  by  way  of  Bethlehem, 
Fort  Allen,  76;  Fort  Augusta,  76; 
here  Shamokin  Daniel  goes  with  him, 
77  ; passes  on  the  Wekeeponal,  Queen- 
ashawake,  Big  Island,  Shinglimuhee, 
Fort  Yenango,  77 ; to  Kushkushkee, 
78 ; and  is  kindly  received  by  King 
Beaver,  79  ; is  provided  with  lodgings, 
and  was  visited  by  French  and  Indi- 
ans, 79  ; held  a council,  80  ; is  invited 
to  dine  with  King  Beaver,  80 ; he  left 
Kushkushkee  for  Sankonk,  81  ; was 
roughly  received,  82  ; proceeded  to 
Logstown,  82  ; visited  prisoners  there, 
82;  then  proceeded  towards  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  when  in  sight  of  it  holds  a 
conference,  82  ; the  French  demanded 
him  to  be  led  blindfolded  into  the  fort, 
S3  ; French  offered  a reward  f.»r  his 
scalp,  33  ; Shamokin  Daniel  went  to 
French  lort  and  received  a present, 
86  ; the  French  insist  on  Post’s  sur- 
render ; he  leaves,  in  company  with 
six  Indians  and  took  another  road,  87; 
returned  by  way  of  Sakonk,  87  ; Kush- 
kushkee,  where  was  another  confer- 
ence, 88,  90  ; leaves  Kushkushkee,  95; 
and  returned  by  Ponchestanning,  96  ; 
Catawaweshink,  Big  Islandj  Fort  Au- 
gusta, 37. 

Post’s  second  mission,  99 ; he  sets  out 
from  Easton  by  way  of  Reading,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Bull,  Air.  Hays 
and  a number  of  Indians,  among  whom 
was  Pisquetoman,  99  ; crosses  at  Har- 
ris’ Ferry,  went  by  way  of  Carlisle, 
Shippensburg,  Chamber’s  Fort,  100  ; 
Fort  Loudon,  Littleton,  Rayston  (Bed- 
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ford)  101 ; Stoney  creek,  Loyalhan- 
ing  ; here  he  overtook  General  Forbes, 
103  ; waits  for  writings  from  the  Gene- 
ral, 103  ; Captain  Haslet  and  compa- 
ny escort  him  part  of  the  way,  103  ; 
Lieutenant  Hays  ordered  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  the  Allegheny  river,  103  ; 
passes  on  to  Keckkeknepolin,  103  l 
Lieutenant  Hays  killed,  105  ; arrives 
at  Kushkushkee,  105  ; held  a council 
with  Delaware  George,  105  ; goes  to 
Sakonk,  120  ; then  to  near  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  122  ; then  returns  to  Fort 
Legonier,  124 ; overtakes  General 
Forbes,  124 ; returns  to  Lancaster, 
125,  126. 

Q. 

Quequededagato,an  Indian  speaker,  187. 


Streams  in  Westmoreland  county,  257  ; 
in  Washington,  269  ; in  Fayette,  283  ; 
in  Allegheny,  289  ; in  Somerset,  333  ; 
in  Greene,  336  ; in  Armstiong,  342  ; 
in  Beaver,  349  ; in  Butler,  369. 

Statistics  of  Westmoreland  county,  256  ; 
of  Washington,  269  ; of  Fayette,  283  ; 
of  Allegheny,  287  ; of  Somerset,  338  : 
of  Greene,  335  ; of  Armstrong,  — of 
Beaver,  348  ; of  Butler,  368. 

Sankonk,  an  Indian  town,  81. 

Sharpsburg,  320. 

Stewartstown,  320. 

Smith  killed  by  an  Indian,  321. 

Somerset  county,  231. 

Somerset  borough,  334. 

Stoystown,  334. 

Stroud  Adam,  murdered,  221. 

Sharon,  351. 


R. 


T. 


Reparti  Captain,  a French  officer,  46. 

Road  commissioners’  letter  to  Governor 
Morris,  65. 

Religious  denominations  in  Westmore- 
land county,  258  ; in  Washington,  270; 
in  Fayette,  284  ; in  Allegheny,  293 ; 
in  Somerset,  334 ; in  Greene,  337 ; 
in  Armstrong,  343  ; in  Butler,  371. 

Red  Stone  & Old  Fort,  meetings  at,  272. 

Rochester,  351. 

Rapp  George,  351. 

Russelled  killed,  221. 

S. 

Senecatown  in  1748, 14. 

Scaiahady,  an  Indian  chief. 

Shawanasson,  a Delaware  speaker,  20. 

Stewart  Henry,  accompanies  Washing- 
ton, 37. 

Shingis,  King  of  the  Indians,  42,  53,  81, 
88,  92,  119. 

Shannopinstown,  46,  50. 

Sullivan  Dennis,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 

St,  Clair  Sir  John,  Dep.  Q.  M.  G.  54, 
57,  65. 

Shirley,  a recruiting  officer,  60. 

Stanwix’s  conference  with  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Pitt,  139. 

Scott  Captain,  killed,  229. 

Steel,  Reed  and  others  at  Redstone,  179. 

Sligo,  318. 

Settlers,  first  at  Redstone,  &c.,  318. 

Stump  Frederick,  killed  ten  Indians, 189. 

Smith  Devereux,  his  letter,  213. 

St.  Clair’s  defeat,  account  of,  239.  (u) 

Shippensville,  375. 

Strattonville,  385. 


Thanagiesan,  a Seneca  speaker,  17. 

Tawago,  a Six  Nation  chief,  33. 

Tanacharison,  or  Half  King,  39. 

Trotter  John,  an  Indian  trader,  47. 

Treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1795,  247. 

Topographical  description  of  counties, 
255. 

Towns  in  Westmoreland,  258 ; in  Wash- 
ington, 271;  in  Fayette,  185  ; in  Alle- 
gheny, 316,  355  ; in  Somerset,  334. 

Townships  in  Westmoreland,  255 ; in 
Washington,  268;  in  Fayette,  282;  in 
Allegheny,  286  ; in  Somerset,  332 ; in 
Greene,  336;  in  Armstaong,  341;  in 
Beaver,  357  ; iu  Butler,  368 ; in  Cla- 
rion, 384. 

Tarentum,  320. 

Tom  the  Tinker,  275. 

T wight wees,  25,  29,  31. 

Taghananty,  the  black  Prince,  11. 

Thazachiawagon,  20. 

Tostee  Peter,  an  Indian  trader,  23. 

Toanohiso,  a Six  Nation  speaker,  32. 

Turkey  Foot,  333. 

Ten  mile  creek,  326. 

Tarascon,  a merchant,  312. 

Tohonissahgarona,  a chief  of  the  Six  Na- 

i tions,  189. 

St.  Clair’s  expeditions, 239 ; moved  from 
Fort  Hamilton,  239;  gives  name  to 
Fort  Jefferson,  210  ; some  of  the  mili- 
tia deserted,  241  ; his  defeat,  2 12,  243  ; 
list  of  killed  and  wounded,  216. 

U. 

LTniontown,  Fayette  county,  283. 

United  States  arsenal,  318. 
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University,  Western  of  Pa.,  293. 

y. 

Vanbraam  Jacob, accompanies  Washing- 
ton in  1753,  37. 

Venango,  early  residence  of  John  Fra- 
zier, 43. 

W. 

Walpole’s  grant,  1763. 

Weiser’s  Conrad,  mission  to  Logstown, 
10;  his  journal  of  1748,  13  ; Notice  of 
Weiser,  13. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  293. 

Washington’s  journal  of  1753,  34;  his 
mission  and  arrival  at  Le  Bceuf,  45. 

White  Thunder,  a distinguished  Indian, 
43. 

Ward  Thomas,  an  Indian  trader,  28. 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  Braddock  at,  57,  58, 
51. 

Wilkinson’s  expedition  of  1791,  233. 

Wayne’s  treaty  with  the  Indians,  247. 

Westmoreland  county, descriptionof, 254. 

Washington  county,  267. 

Washington  borough,  270. 

West  Alexandria,  271. 

West  Middletown,  271. 

Wire  suspension  bridge,  289. 

Wilkinsburg,  320. 

Well’s  Benjamin,  his  house  attacked, 273. 

Waltour’s  fort,  328. 

Whitely  creek,  336. 

Waynesburg,  337. 

Wangomen,  a noted  Indian,  256. 

Waketummakie,an  Indian  village, 211. 

Wainright’s  island,  49. 

Weiser  Conrad,  bis  instructions  from 
Governor  Palmer,  10  ; notice  of,  10; 
he  sets  out  from  Heidalburg  for 
Logstown,  by  way  of  Harris’  Ferry, 
Croghan’s,  Tuscarora  Path,  Black 
Log,  Standing  Stone,  Frankstown, 
Clearfields,  Shawanese  Cabins,  Ten 
Mile  Lick,  Kiskeminetas  creek,  13; 
several  Indian  towns,  Chartiers,  Old 
Town,  and  arrives  at  Logstown,  14  ; 
visits  Beaver  creek,  meets  Andrew 
Montour  returning  from  Cocosky ; 
sends  him  back,  14;  sets  up  the  union 
flag,  15;  Scaiahady  visits  Weiser,  15; 
holds  a council  with  the  Wandats, 
15  ; desires  the  Indians  to  furnish  him 
with  a list  of  their  fighting  men,  16  ; 
held  a council  with  the  Senecas,  16  ; 


many  of  the  Indians  present  drunk, 
17  ; Weiser  and  Croghan’s  stave  No- 
land’s whiskey  kegs,  17;  Thanagei- 
son’s  speech,  17  ; council  with  the 
Senecas  and  Onontagers,  18 ; Asser- 
haztuz’s  speech,  18  ; a full  council 
held,  19  ; Weiser’s  answer,  20;  goods 
arrived  and  are  distributed,  21  ; In- 
dians visit  Weiser’s  lodgings  before 
he  left,  22;  Weiser  returns  and  ar- 
rives at  George  Croghan’s,  Cumber- 
land county,  23. 

Washington’s  instructions  from  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie,  35  ; he  sets  out  on  his 
journey,  proceeds  to  Fredericksburg 
and  engages  Jacob  Vanbraam  as 
French  interpreter;  proceeds  to  Al- 
exandria to  procure  necessaries ; 
thence  to  Winchester  and  Well’s 
creek,  and  engages  Gist  as  a pilot, 
and  several  servitors,  37  ; proceeded 
to  mouth  of  Turtle  creek  and  gets  the 
loan  of  a canoe  from  Frazier,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  presentsite  of  Pittsburgh 
38;  thence  to  Logstown,  visits  Mon- 
akatootha  and  has  a conference  with 
him,  40,  41 ; proceeded  on  the  road  to 
Venango,  an  old  Indian  town  seventy 
miles  North  of  Logstown,  43  ; has  an 
interview  with  Joncaire  and  others, 
44,  45;  then  proceeded  to  Le  Boeuf, 
45  ; presents  his  letters  and  delivers 
his  message, 46;  returns  ; on  his  way 
visits  Queen  Alliquippa,  47  ; arrives 
at  Williamsburg,  49. 

Wyllys  Major,  231. 

Wilkinson’s  expedition,  233  ; he  leaves 
Fort  Washington  for  the  Miamia  vil- 
lages, 233;  at  L’Anguille  he  has  a 
skirmish  with  the  Indians,  235; 
marchedfor  the  Kickapoos  towns, 237; 
reached  Tippecanoe,  236;  destroys 
an  Indian  town  near  Ouiattanon, 237; 
then  proceeds  to  the  Rapids  of  Ohio, 
337. 

Woods,  an  experienced  surveyor,  306, 

Y. 

Youghiogeny  river,  257, 289. 

Youghiogeny, General  Braddock  at,  73. 

Z. 

Zelienople,  371 . 

Zeisberger  David,  a Moravian  mis- 
sionary, 353. 

Ziegler  Major,  244. 


CORRECT  IONS 


Page  313,  line  fifteenth  from  above,  for  are  carried , read  are  owned ; page 
321  sixth  line  from  above,  for  Shosuetown,  read  Shousetown. 
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